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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE    FIRST   EDITION. 


The  publication  of  this  volume,  though  printed  upwards 
of  a  twelvemonth,  has  been  delayed  by  the  preparation 
of  a  various  and  copious  General  Index  ;  which  the 
Author  was  induced  to  undertake,  by  the  advice  of  some 
judicious  friends,  and  the  recommendation  of  his  respect- 
able booksellers,  seconding  his  own  earnest  desire  to 
render  the  work  as  perfect,  and  convenient,  as  possible. 


•      «      u     » 


During  this  tedious  an4:l9^bQyio\is-jBmplo3rment,  but 
not  less  useful  to  the  Author,' -iha^- -to  the  Public  ;  he 
carefully  revised,  compared;  iand/ji^  the  whole, 

and  the  parts  of  the  work.  This  enabled  him  to  detect 
several  literal  errors,  that  had  gUded  either  into  his 
manuscripts,  or  into  the  printing;  to  correct  several 
ambiguities  of  expression,  inconsequential  reasonings, 
insufficiently  guarded  assertions,  and  some  material 
mistakes  of  calculation,  &c.  quoe  parum  cavit  Natura 
humana  ;  aliquando  dormitans  opere  in  longo  ;  and  to  re- 
cast entirely,  or  new  model,  some  important  articles, 
upon  further  lights  and  maturer  consideration.  In  this 
critical,  and  unsparing  review,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  learned  remarks  and  acute  strictures  of  some  kind 
and  candid  friends,  on  the  foregoing  volumes ;  especially 
the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Churton,  and  the  Rev.  John  Moore, 
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Minor  Canon  of  St.  PauVs;  and  also,  by  some  later 
publications  of  merit,  particularly  Doctor  Magee's  eru- 
dite and  elaborate  Dissertations  on  Atonement  and  Sa- 
crifice, third,  improved  edition,  1812.  This  account, 
he  trusts,  will  more  than  apologize  for  the  imusual  length 
of  the  Additional  Corrections  and  Emendations,  which 
he  now  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  offering,  along 
with  the  last  volume,  to  the  Patrons  and  Subscribers  of 
the  Work,  as  in  justice  and  gratitude  bound ;  without 
waiting  for  the  precarious  demand  of  a  second  Edition, 
which,  if  called  for,  he  may  not  live  to  publish. 

In  deference  to  the  judgment,  and  even  to  the  pre- 
judices of  some  esteemed  friends,  he  has  readily  re- 
trenched some  new  renderings  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
to  which  they:bi^dt«a.  ^.-^  Ggoc,  ''  A  God,""  for 

God ;  AyvuxTTtf  G^,:  ^yihJt.ien/cnowable  God^^  for  tlie  un- 
knotxm  God;  ^^  L'e^timit^B'iSph^*  for  only  Son;  ^^  only 
genuine,**  for  only:bj^goh/mj*y*i^^  inspired,**  (or  was  in 
the  spirit ;  h,  "  Since,**  when  followed  by  an  indicative 
mood,  for  If,  &c. ;  because  the  old  are  sanctioned,  and 
in  some  measure  sanctified,  by  long  prescription ;  and 
are  warranted  by  the  usual  latitude  of  speech,  though 
not  perhaps  so  precise,  or  appropriate,  as  their  substi- 
tutes ;  whose  import  they  are  generally  understood  to 
convey,  in  the  foregoing  instances,  by  the  best  informed. 
But  there  are  others,  which  he  cannot  surrender,  with- 
out injuring,  in  his  settled  opinion,  the  important  and 
momentous  cause  of  Sacred  Criticism  ;  the  first  step 
towards  the  improvement  of  which,  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, is  to  acquire  clear,  distinct,  and  correct  ideas  of 
leading  elementary  and  technical  terms.     Such  as  his 
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adopted  and  retained  pronunciation  and  renderings  of 
the  primitive  and  awful  names  of  the  Deity,  HTP,  Jahoh, 
instead  of  Jehovah  ;  rtin^  im»  Dabar  Jahohy  and  o  Aoyoc, 
"  the  Oracle  of  the  Lord,''  and  "  the  Oracle,**  instead  oithe 
Word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Word  ;  Tn»n,  Ha  Adon,  and 
^TT».  Adord,  ''  the  Regent,**  and  ''  Regent^  instead  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  Lord  ;  mrp  >rT»»  Adorn  Jahoh,** "  Regent  Lord,^ 
instead  of  Lord  God,  &c. 

He  also  regrets,  that  he  cannot  retract  his  partial 
censiu^e  of  the  Athanasian  Creed;  in  which  he  is  by  no 
means  singular,  but  countenanced  and  supported  by 
several  wise  and  good,  conscientious,  and  moderate 
Churchmen,  wishing  to  promote  unanimity  and  har- 
mony between  the  discordant  and  jarring  se'cts  of  Pro- 
testants, as  far  as  may  be  done,  without  giving  up 
essentials.  Nay,  the  Creed  itself  seems  to  support  the 
chief  ground  of  objection,  in  that  sage  caution,  "  Nei- 
ther confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Sub- 
stance"— of  the  ever-blessed  and  adorable,  but  most  "  in* 
comprehensible  Trinity  in  Unity."  A  golden  Canon 
indeed,  sanctioned  by  the  usage,  and  cautious  distinc- 
tions of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Justin  Martyr, 
Origen,  &c.  and  by  the  Nicene  Council,  declaring  the 
Son  to  be  "  true  God  of  true  God  ;  of  the  same  sub- 
stance  (o^ooucrioc)  mth  the  Father." 

But  while  the  Author,  availing  himself  of  "  the  glo-. 
rious  liberty  of  the  Gospel,"  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  vi,  viii,  xix,  xx, 
thus  freely  maintains,  and  openly  exercises,  his  Chris- 
tian, and  Protestant,  and  indefeasible  right  of  private 
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judgment;  and  thus  ventures,  occasionally  and  reluc- 
tantly, to  differ  from  the  most  venerable,  or  the  most 
learned  authorities,  on  some  of  the  most  abstruse  and 
mysterious,  but  surely  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing topics  of  Sacred  Criticism  ;  he  earnestly  intreats 
his  kind  and  indulgent,  though  not  unanimous  friends, 
to  favour  him  with  the  continuance  of  their  candid  re- 
marks and  imrestrained  correspondence ;  which  shall 
be  thankfully  received,  and  carefully  attended  to  in  any 
succeeding  ScvrEpac  ^/oovriSec,  or  "  second  thoughts^  he 
may  chance  to  offer  to  the  Public.  Most  heartily  con- 
curring in  the  pious  wish  and  prayer  of  one  of  those 
^^  friends  indeed,**  "  who  smite  me  friendly,  and  reprove 
me,**  and  thereby  improve  me  : 

**  That  we  may  meet  again,  in  that  future  state,  where, 
he  trusts,  we  shall  have  more  insight  than  we  now  have, 
into  those  dark  and  mysterious  Writings ;  and  discern 
plainly,  what  we  now  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  distorted  and 
indistinct,** 


KILLB8ANORA,    IRELAND, 
My   1,   1813. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THIS  VOLUME, 


This  third  volume,  now  submitted,  at  length,  to  the 
Public,  finishes,  thanks  be  to  God  *,  the  entire  work  :  a 
work,  designed  to  fiurnish  a  new  and  compendious  chro- 
nological system  of  the  Elements  of  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane History,  for  general  use  f . 

•  Hiwc  owme  prineipium.  Hue  refer  exitum,     HoR. 
"  To  God,  ascribe  every  beginning,  every  ending." 

f  Among  the  great  variety  of  books  that  have  contributed  their  quotas  to  the  com- 
position of  this  history,  the  foremost  in  size  and  rank,  is  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Unhertal  History f  a  library  in  itself,  and  an  honour  to  the  British  press,  containing 
in  its  numerous  and  ponderous  volumes,  an. immense  mass  of  erudition  and  informa- 
tioQ.  But  it  is  insu£&rably  prolix  and  tedious,  in  the  whole  course  of  Profane  His- 
tory :  while,  in  the  more  important  branches  of  Sacred  History  f  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  most  important  of  all,  it  is  meagre  and  scanty ;  and  as  a  whole, 
it  wants  systematic  arrangement  and  uniformity.  It  is  perplexed  and  embarrassed  in 
its  crder  and  method^  and  miserably  defective  and  incorrect  in  its  Chronology  through- 
oat.  These  blemishes  were,  in  a  great  measure,  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
a  compilation  framed  by  several  hands,  who  had  not  the  same  capacities,  the  same 
style,  the  same  information,  and  who  wanted  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  in  all  its  bearings.  Its  chief  excellence  is,  that  it  fully  and  fairly  cites  au- 
ikarUiesj  in  the  course  of  the  entire  work,  which  renders  it  a  useful  storehouse  of  most 
ample  materials  of  every  sort  or  quality.  This  colossal  work,  from  its  size  and  its 
costliness,  is  not  calculated  for  general  use ;  and  few  that  can  afford  to  purchase,  now 
read  it  for  entertainment,  though  they  may  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  be  con- 
sulted, for  its  authorities  or  references. 

Among  the  smaller  works  of  general  history.  Rollings  Ancient  History  of  the 
Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians,  Macedonians 
and  Grecians,  claims  a  distinguished  rank.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  abounds  in  pious 
and  useful  reflections,  which  render  it  particularly  serviceable  to  youth,  as  an  ele- 
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Notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  the  work,  (which 
was  unavoidable,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Advertise- 


mentary  work.  Accordingly,  none,  perhaps,  has  had  a  more  general  sale,  and  ex- 
tensive circulation,  both  in  the  original  and  classical  French,  and  in  the  English 
translation,  of  thirteen  volumes,  duodecimo.  But  it  is  frequently  tedious  and  ver- 
bose, is  not  sufficiently  critical  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  nicety,  and  is  erroneous  in 
its  Chronology ;  and  by  a  glaring  defect,  it  takes  no  specific  notice  of  Sacred  History, 

Millofs  Elements  of  General  History ,  4  vols.  8vo.  are  shorter,  and  in  some  respects* 
preferable  to  Rollings,  But  it  takes  no  notice  of  Sacred  History ^  is  principally  con- 
fined to  facts,  and  enters  but  little  into  the  philosophy  of  history,  and,  like  the  rest,  is 
silent  respecting  the  principal  difficulties  that  are  apt  to  embarrass  young  students, 
and  even  the  most  learned. 

To  remedy  such  defects  and  imperfections,  the  present  Elements  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  History  were  designed.  Here,  Sacred  History  bears  its  due  proportion  to 
Profane,  occupying  more  than  double  the  space,  and  supplying  a  material  chasm  in 
the  liberal  education  of  our  youth,  who,  though  commonly  versed  in  the  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  are  rather  calculated,  singly,  to  make  them  Polytheists  in 
Religion,  and  Republicans  in  Politics,  are,  too  often,  total  strangers  to  Sacred  History, 
which  would  correct  those  mischievous  errors ;  and  this,  perhaps,  for  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient elementary  compendium;  as  noticed  before,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume 
of  this  work.  And  for  the  use  of  Historical  Students,  in  general,  I  will  here  subjoin 
a  list,  (similar  to  the  former,  for  Biblical  Students)  of  select  standard  books  of  Profane 
History,  with  their  best,  or  most  useful  editions,  and  translations,  and  some  obser- 
vations and  strictures,  suggested  by  long  experience. 

I.  ANCIENT  HISTORIANS.    Greek. 

1.  Herodotus,  Of  this  **  father  of  history,"  the  best  edition  is  the  learned  Wesse- 
Un^s,  with  a  Latin  Translation,  and  Notes,  folio,  1763.  A  smaller  edition  of  his 
Text  only,  has  been  published  at  Oxford,  2  vols.  8vo.  1809,  and  since  that,  I  hear,  a 
second  and  correcter  edition.  Littlebury  has  published  an  English  Translation, 
2  vols.  8vo.  1737i  and  Beloe  another,  with  Notes,  4  vols.  8vo.  1806,  second  edition. 
Larcher,  a  French  Translation,  with  learned  and  copious  Notes,  7  vols.  8vo.  1786  ; 
and  a  second  improved  and  castigated  edition,  in  1802,  in  which,  he  has  retracted 
several  sceptical  notes  and  remarks  in  the  former.  But  none  of  these  translations 
render  full  justice  to  the  engaging  simplicity  and  spirit  of  the  originaL  RenneVs 
Geography  of  Herodotus,  4to.  1800,  is  by  &r  the  best  comment  on  that  branch  of  the 
history ;  as  this  volume,  I  trust,  will  be  found,  on  its  Chronology,  and  its  general 
scope. 

2.  XenophmCs  Cyropadia,  Anabasis,  and  History  of  Greece.  The  best  editions  of 
the  CyropadiaBnd  Anabasis  are  Hutchinson* s,  4to.  in  1727  and  1735,  which  contain 
some  valuable  Dissertations,  omitted  in  the  octavo  editions  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  best  complete  edition  that  I  know,  is  WeWs,  5  vols.  8vo.  1703. 
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ment  of  the  second  volume)  the  candid  and  intelligent 
reader,  who  is  disposed  and  qualified  to  weigh  its  va- 


3.  TkucydUkt.  Incomparably  the  best  is  Duker's,  folio,  1732.  Smith  has  trans- 
lated into  nigged  English,  3  vols.  4to.  1753—1770,  Thucydides'  History  and  Xeruh- 
phmCi  Continuation.    Mltford^t  History  of  Oreee$  is  the  best  comment  on  Thucydides. 

4.  Arrkau  The  best  edition  of  his  History  cf  Alexander^  and  Indian  Expedition^  is 
by  Gnmovimtf  folio,  1704.  His  PeripUnu  of  the  Euxint  Sea,  by  Blancard,  8va  168a 
Hanno's  Periplout  of  the  Libyan  coast,  in  Hudson**  Oeographi  Minorest  Vol.  1.  of 
which  the  Rev.  T.  Falconer  has  given  an  English  Translation,  accompanying  the 
Greek  text,  with  explanations,  1797*  Dean  Vincent  and  Major  Rennel  have  thrown 
great  lights  upon  the  Indian  JExpedition,  or  Voyage  ofNetsrchus,  tmdHanno^s  Periplous, 
in  their  publications. 

6.  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  best  edition  of  his  valuable  Historical  Library  is 
WesteUng'Sf  2  vols,  folio,  1743w     Booth  has  given  an  English  translation,  in  folio, 

i7oa 

6.  PbUarck.  His  whole  works  were  published  by  Xylander,  2  vols,  large  folio, 
Paris,  1624.  Professor  Wyttenbaeh  has  lately  published  an  improved  edition  in  Ger- 
many. Of  the  Lives,  Bryants  is  the  best  Greek  edition,  5  vols.  4ta  1724.  The 
Langkomes,  finther  and  son,  have  given  an  excellent  English  Translation  of  the  Lives, 
with  critical  Notes,  6  vols.  8vo.  1770. 

7.  Dumysius  of  HaUcamassus.  The  best  edition  of  his  Roman  Antiquities  is  Hud' 
son's,  2  volsr  folio,  1704. 

8.  Polybius,  The  best  edition  of  his  continuation  of  Dumysius  is  by  Gronooius, 
3  vols.  8vo.  1670.  Hampton  has  given  a  good  English  Translation,  4  vols.  8vo. 
1761. 

9.  ApjpMou    The  best  edition  of  his  History  is  by  Stephens,  2  vols.  8vo.  1670. 

10.  Dion  Cassius,    The  best  edition  is  Reimar's,  2  vols,  folio,  1750. 

1 1.  Strabo,  The  last  edition  of  his  Geography  is  Falconer* s,  Oxford,  2  vols,  large 
folio,  1807;  the  preceding,  2  vols,  small  folio,  Amsterdam,  1707. 

12.  Lucian,  His  works  contain  a  good  deal  of  Antiquarian  information.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Hemsterhusius,  4  vols,  quarto,  1743. 

13L  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  contains  much  curious  Antiquarian  information. 

II.  Latin. 

14.  Justin.  His  Abridgment  of  General  History,  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  is  useful 
and  well  known. 

15.  Lhrtf.  Of  his  admired  Roman  History,  the  most  convenient  edition,  perhaps, 
is  Crevier's,  with  Freinsheim*s  Supplement,  7  vols.  12mo.  1747* 

16l  Tacitus.  Incomparably  the  best  edition  of  his  works  is  Brotier's,  4  vols. 
quarto,  Paris,  1771*  The  smaller  London  edition  omits  several  valuable  Disserta- 
tioos  in  the  larger* 
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riety,  and  compass  of  research^  will  allow  it  to  be  com- 
pendiom. 


17*  Suettmiut,  The  best  edition  of  his  History  of  the  twelve  Caesars  is  Ouden- 
dorpUf  8vo.  1751.     PatirCi  edition,  4ta  1675,  gives  the  Coins  and  Medals. 

18.  Felleitu  Paterculua.     One  of  the  best  editions  is  the  Fariorum,  Bvo.  1719. 

19.  Lucius  Florui,     One  of  the  best  editions  is  the  Variorum^  2  vols.  8vo.  1722. 

20.  Cornelius  Nepos,  The  best  edition  of  this  elegant  Biographer  is  the  Vari- 
orum, 8vo.  1734. 

21.  Casar's  Commentaries  of  the  OaUic  and  Civil  Wars.  The  best  edition  is 
Oudendorp*s,  4to.  1737*  The  earlier  school  editions  of  Clarke  are  correcter  than 
the  later.  Clarke* s  Casar,  folio,  1712,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  books  ever 
printed. 

22.  Cicero* s  Works.  These  contain  a  great  fund  of  historical  information,  espe- 
cially his  Orations  and  Letters.  The  most  correct  edition  of  his  works  is,  perhaps, 
Emesti^s,  6  vols.  8vo.  1774.  EmesH*s  Clavis  Ciceronianot  third  edition,  8vo.  1769, 
is  a  valuable  appendage. 

23.  Sallust.  The  best  edition  of  his  Jugurthine  and  Catiline  Wars  is  Havercamp^Sf 
2  v6ls.  4to,  1742. 

24.  The  Byzantine  Historians,  Greek  and  Latin,  AgatMas,  Procopius,  Cedrenus, 
Zonaras,  Anna  ComnenOf  &c.  The  whole  series  has  been  published  in  36  vols.  foli<^ 
Parist  1648,  &c.  The  Venetian  edition,  1729,  is  cheaper  and  more  copious,  though 
not  so  correct 

III.  English  and  French. 

25.  Raleigh* s  History  of  the  Worlds  folia  This  valuable  work  contains  many  ori- 
ginal reflections.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  122,  of  this  work. 

26.  Gillies*  History  of  Oreece^  4  voIs»  8va  and  its  continuation,  the  History  of  the 
World f  from  Alexander  to  Augustus,  2  vols.  4to.  1807i  contain  much  curious  and 
valuable  information. 

27.  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  4  vols.  4to.  This  is  the  most  judicious  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  but  ends  with  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

28.  Hooke*s  Roman  History,  4  vols.  4to.  or  8  vols.  8vo.  This  contains  much  curious 
information,  though  prolix. 

29.  Montesquieu* s  Works,  His  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Persian  Let- 
ters, and  Spirit  of  Laws,  contain  a  fund  of  curious  profound  and  original  reflections, 
in  the  most  condensed  style. 

30.  Gibbon* s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  last  neat  edition,  9  vols.  8vo. 
1809.  This  great  and  elaborate  work,  collected  principally  from  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, (VoL  IX.  p.  176,  note,)  contains  a  rich  and  valuable  fund  of  information, 
and  many  ingenious  remarks,  in  a  monotonous  and  artificial  style.  But  he  was  un- 
happily tinctured  with  a  strong  spirit  of  Paganism  and  Islamism,  rendering  him  too 
often  blind  to  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Christianity  and  its  Divine  Au- 
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The  difficulty  of  composing  this  volume  was  not  less 
than  of  the  preceding  :  for  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  of 


THOR,  and  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  his  Institutions ;  and  too  often  imfair  and  dis- 
honest in  his  quotations  and  inferences. 

31.  Ockley*s  History  of  the  Saracens, 

32.  KnoUes*  History  of  the  Turks,  folio,  1610.  Johnson,  in  his  Rambler,  recom- 
mends this  as  one  of  the  best  histories  extant  in  any  language.  But  it  is  insuffer- 
ably prolix  and  tedious ;  and  KnoUes  was  sometimes  misled  by  prejudices  and  parti- 
alities, witness  his  panegyric  on  Tamerkme,  &c. 

33.  Ryeaut's  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

34.  Baron  Totfs  Memoirs,  and  EtovCs  Letters,  throw  much  light  on  the  present 
tottering  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

4.  Oriental. 

35.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet.  The  best  Arabic  edition  is  MaraccVs,  2  vols,  folio, 
1098,  with  a  rugged  Latin  translation,  ample  notes,  and  refutations,  &c.  Sale  pub- 
lished a  paraphrastic  English  translation,  with  a  learned  preliminary  discourse,  and 
notes,  4to.  1734.  Savary,  a  French  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.  1783,  which  is  much 
superior  in  fidelity  and  elegance  to  Sale*s. 

36.  Ahulfeda*s  Life  of  Mahomet,  published  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
learned  notes  by  Gagnier,  Oxford,  folio,  1723.  He  was  MahomeCs  best  historian. 
Gagnier,  Sale,  and  Savary  were  downright  Mussulmans.  Professor  White,  in  his 
Bampton  Lecture  Sermons,  has  ably  traced  the  character  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
genius  of  his  religion. 

37.  Elmacin's  Saracen  History.  Published  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Erptnius,  folio,  1625. 

38.  Mirkhond's  Universal  History,  in  Persian,  and  Khondemir^s  Abridgment 
Abul/aragt's,  and  Eutychius*  Annals.  These  were  recommended  in  the  former  list 
To  Abulfaragi  we  owe  the  most  correct  acyustment  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Saracen 
Dynasty. 

39.  Herbelofs  BibUotheque  Orientate  *,  folio,  1776,  with  GalkauTs  Supplement,  con- 
taining Histoire  de  Tartaric,  Chine,  Monument  du  Christianisme  en  Chine,  Maximes  des 
Orientaux,  &c.  and  a  Table  Generate  des  Matieres,  or  a  copious  Index  to  both  Her- ' 


*  This  great  Orientalist  is  a  fortunate  exception  to  the  lot  of  several  of  his  literary 
brethren.  He,  indeed,  received  the  most  splendid  reward  of  his  industry.  He  was 
invited  to  Ittdy,  by  Ferdinand  II.  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  entertained  him  with  that 
striking  magnificence,  which  always  distinguished  the  race  of  the  Medici.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  that  great  statesman,  the  illustrious  Colbert,  recalled  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  an  easy  and  honourable  retirement  But  this  is  a  rare  example :  the  princes  of 
Europe  have  not  often  imitated  Ferdinand ;  nor  their  prime  ministers,  Colbert ! 
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Profane  History  are  to  the  full  as  abstruse^  and  intricate, 
as  the  mysteries  of  Revelation  ;  and  whoever  attempts  to 


belot  and  the  Supplement,  folio,  1780.  This  mine  of  Oriental  learning  cannot  be  too 
higlily  praised  for  its  well  wrought,  curious,  yaluable  and  entertaining  masa  of  re- 
condite information. 

II.  ANTIQUARIAN  POETS. 

40.  Hesiod.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  RobitumCt  Variorum,  Oxford,  4ta 
1737. 

41 .  Homer.  The  most  useful  is  the  Elzevir  by  Schrevelius,  with  the  Greek  Scholia, 
on  both  niad  and  Odyssey ,  4to.  1656.     Add  to  this,  the  Index  Homericua. 

42.  Pindar,  The  best  edition  is  the  Oxford,  with  the  Greek  Scholia,  folio,  1697, 
which  is  now  scarce.    Heyne  has  published  a  small  4to.  1773,  without  notes. 

43.  JEschylus,  The  best  editions  are  Stanley's,  folio,  1664,  or  the  Variorum  by 
Pauw,  2  vols.  4to.  1744.  His  Tragedy  of  the  Persians  contains  much  curious  in- 
formation  of  the  Persian  war.  Potter  has  excellently  translated  his  works  into  Eng- 
lish blank  verse. 

44.  Sophocles.  Johnson* s  edition,  with  the  Greek  Scholia,  3  vols.  8vo.  Oxon.  1705, 
I7O8.  Lond.  1746,  is  the  most  correct*  Franklin  has  weU  translated  his  Tragedies 
into  blank  verse. 

45.  Euripides.  Barnes*  edition,  with  the  Greek  Scholia  and  Notes,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  folio,  1694.  Later  editions  have  been  published  by  Musgrave,  and 
others,  which  are  perhaps,  more  correct  '  Woodhull  and  Potter  have  published  Eng- 
lish Translations  in  blank  verse.  The  former  is  more  literal,  the  latter  more  spi- 
rited. 

46.  The  Latin  Antiquarian  Poets,  Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid,  are  well  known. 
The  most  convenient  editions  are,  perhaps,  those  in  Usum  Delphini,  on  account  of 
their  copious  Indexes. 

47.  Macrobius.  The  best  edition,  perhaps,  of  this  learned  Antiquary,  is  the 
Variorum,  by  Zeunius,  Leipsic,  8vo.  1774. 

in.  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

48.  Ray's  Collection  of  early  Travels.    Second  Edit     1705. 

49.  Sir  John  Chardin*s  Travels  to  the  East  3  Vols.  Amsterd.  171 1.  Harmer 
has  made  much  use  of  these,  and  of  six  small  manuscript  volumes,  in  compiling  his 
useful  Observations  on  Scripture  and  the  Classics,     4  vols.  8vo.     177^ — 1787* 

50.  Sandys*  Travels.  Sixth  Edit  Fol.  1658.  These  justly  celebrated  Tra- 
vels contain  much  valuable  historical  information,  ancient  and  modem. 

51.  MaundreVs  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land.  Sixth  Edit«  8vo.  1749.  These  are 
a  valuable  supplement  to  Sandys*. 

52.  Hasselquist.    8vo.    1766.    This  Swedish  Botanist,  who  travelled  through  the 
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develope  the   tales   and  reveries  of  Sanchoniatho  and 
Berosus,  Manetho  and  Ctesias,  will  find  them  as  hard  to 


Holy  Land,  judiciously  completes,  in  many  instances,  the  accounts  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

5S.  Poc^ek't  TraveU  m  the  East    2  vols,  folia    1743—1758. 

64.  5Aaip'«  Travels.     Second  Edit   4to.    1757.     Both  are  excellent 

55.  NordetCt  Travels  into  Egypt  and  Nuhku  A  splendid  edition  of  these,  in  seve- 
ral folios,  was  published  by  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  of  which,  an  abridged  translation, 
in  one  volume  8vo.  was  published,  1757* 

56.  Bruc^i  Travels  to  Abyttima,  6  vols.  8vo.  1790.  A  new  and  improved  Edi- 
tion of  these  valuable  Travels  has  been  since  published. 

57.  Bn>wn*St  Barr(fw*s,  and  Denon*t,  in  Egypt  and  4frica,  are  curious  and  useful. 

58.  Niebuhr's  Description  de  F Arable,  4to.  1773,  and  Voyage  en  Arabie,  et  en 
d'autret  pays  esrcomfoithu,  2  vols.  4to.  1778,  are  the  most  curious  and  valuable,  per- 
haps, that  have  been  published.  And  this  work  is  more  indebted  to  Niebuhr,  than  to 
any  other  of  his  class.     He  was  an  excellent  Orientalist. 

59.  Cooke* t  Voyages  round  the  World,  three  sets,  8  vols,  quarto.  These  throw 
great  light  on  the  structure  and  divisions  of  the  Terraqueous  globe,  and  correct  some 
important  mistakes  about  the  respective  quantities  of  land,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  polar  regions.  Their  curious  vocabularies  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  tend 
to  shew  a  common  origin  in  all.     See  Vol.  1.  p.  341 — 343,  of  this  work. 

00.  The  Astatic  Researches,  9  vols.  8vo.  &c.  These,  laudably  published  by  the 
Calcutta  Society,  throw  much  new  light  on  the  dialects,  religious  customs,  and  man- 
ners of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  continent  and  islands  of 
Asia. 

61.  Bartolomeo*s  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies ;  translated  from  the  Italian,  8vo.  1800. 
He  was  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  understood 
the  Sanscrit,  of  which  he  has  published  a  Grammar. 

60.  Budkaaan*s  Christian  Researches  in  Asia.     Second  Edit  8vo.  1811. 

63  Carwlthen*s  Bampton  Sermons,  on  the  Brahminieal  Religion,  and  its  influence  on 
the  Moral  Character,    8vo.  1810. 

These  three  last  articles  furnish  a  useful  Supplement  to  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

IV.    LEXICONS  AND  DICTIONARIES. 

1.  Greek. 

64  Henry  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  5  vols,  folio,  1572.  With  Scotfs  Supplement  to  the 
Thesaurus,  Scapula,  and  Constantine.     2  vols,  folio,  1745*.  This 


*  The  following  Epigrams  are  prefixed  by  Stephens,  to  his  immortal  Thesaurus, 
after  the  title-page : 

Sfioavpov  yXuoafic  AoKpatoc  iciirfv  apiorov, 
IJaowv  ^  *E\kaiiKti  yXtaaoa  aptOTtf  t^v. 
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be  understood,  as  hard  to  be  interpreted,  and  as  hard 
to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  the  truth  of  his- 


This  is  incomparably  the  most  complete  and  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage  ever  published.  A  stupendous  work  for  any  individual  to  execute.  And 
what  was  his  reward  in  this  life  f  He  died  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  work,  and  which  found  little  or  no  pa- 
tronage, or  general  sale.     Scapula,  his  amanuentis,  ungenerously  availed  himself  of 


AXX'  6  /i€  Oiioravpovc  9i}<Tavpoc  airi|vpev,  apttrroq 
liaffiv  cirfv  irepoic,  tan  kokuttoq  t/jun, 

**  The  treasure  of  the  tongue,  Hesiod  counted  best ; 
The  Greek,  of  all  tongues,  is  best,  by  nature. 
And  yet,  this  treasure  has  robbed  me  of  my  treasures ; 
And  that,  to  all  others  best,  to  me  is  worst ! 

Thesauri,  momento,  alii  ditantque  beantque, 

Etfaciunt  Cr(ESUM  qui  prius  Irus  erat : 
At  Thesaurus  me  hie  ex  dwite  reddit  egenum, 

Etfacit  utjuvenem  ruga  senilis  aret. 
Sed  mihi  opum  letfU  est,  levis  est  jactura  juventa, 

Judicio  haud  levis  est  si  labor  iste  tua, 

'*  Other  treasures,  in  a  moment,  the  finder  enrich, 

They  convert  even  an  Irus  into  a  Croesus  : 
This  treasure,  on  the  contrary,  renders  me  poor  fipom  rieh. 

And  furrows  my  youth  widi  the  wrinkles  of  age ! 
But  slight  is  the  loss  of  wealth,  the  loss  of  youth. 

If  you,  reader,  count  not  my  labour  slight." 

Never  will  any  scholar  undervalue,  or  count  "  Ids  labour  sU^ht"  by  which  himself 
has  been,  or  his  posterity  may  be,  benefited,  to  the  latest  ages  1 

In  his  dignified,  though  modest  and  respectful  Dedication,  to  the  first  princes  and 
potentates  of  Europe,  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  the  French  king,  Charles  IX.^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  Electors  of  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandenburgh^ 
and  the  University  of  Frankfort,  he  freely  and  frankly  claims  their  patronage,  fo^r' 
enlightening  the  minds  of  their  subjects,  and  their  students :  concluding, 

Sint  Macenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones, 

I*  Let  there  be  patrons,  and  there  will  not  be  wanting  poets*' 

And  he  ends  with  this  pointed  Epigram,  addressed  to  the  three  royal  personagei^ — 

Hie  Thesaurus,  hie  est,  tua  quern  Germania,  C^sar, 

Hie,  quern,  Carle,  optat  multis  tua  Gallia  votis. 

Hie  est,  Elizabeth,  tua  quern  sitit  Anolia  dudum ; 

Hie  iUis  thesauro  Arabum  pretiosior  omni, 

Pactoli  aur\feris  fuerit  mage  chorus  arenis, 

Gratior  Eoo  venientibus  aquore  gemmis, 

Germanos  ergo,  hie  Gallosque  beabit,  et  Anglos  ;  jf^ 
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tory,  as  the  profound  prophecies  of  Jacobs  Balaam,  and 
Moses,  the  sublime  visions  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

his  master^s  labours,  to  publish  an  abridged  Lexicon,  in  a  single  volume  folio,  wliich 
mperseded  the  Thesaurus. — Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatisj  apes  I 
^.  Constantine^ s  Lexicon,  folio.     This  is  fuller  than  Scapula's, 

66.  Hesychius'  Lexicon,  The  best  variorum  edition  is  AlhertVsy  2  vols,  folio,  1746. 
Leyden.  This  contains  much  curious  and  valuable  information  of  scarce  Greek 
words. 

67.  Suidas'  Lexicon.  Best  edition  by  Kuster^  3  vols,  folio,  1705,  Cambridge. 
This  contains  much  curious  and  valuable  historical  and  antiquarian  information. 
roup's  Critical  Emendationes  in  Suidam,  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1760 — 1775,  form  a 
useful  Appendix  thereta 

68.  69.  Du  Gauge's  Glossary  of  the  modem  Greek  Language,  with  MorerTs  Sup- 
plement    Particularly  useful  for  the  Byzantine  historians. 

2.  Latin. 

70.  Robert  Stephen's  ThesaumSt  4  vols,  folio,  1734,  London.  This  learned  son  of 
a  learned  father,  to  whom  sacred  literature  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament,  published  this  most  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  Latin 
language.  An  improved  edition  has  lately  been  published  by  Facciolati,  Padua, 
4  vols,  folio,  1771 1  fuller  than  Stephen's. 

71.  Spelman's  Glossary.  Very  useful  for  explaining  the  modem  Latin  of  the  bar- 
barous ages. 

3.  Oriental. 

72.  CastelTs  Heptaglott  Lexicon,  This  is  necessary  to  be  introduced  into  this  list 
alao^  on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  all  the  Oriental  languages  with  eaoh 

9iker ;  so  that,  as  Castell  observes,  "  none  can  understand  one^  perfectly  and  accu- 

- 

At  me,  ci^jus  opes  tandem  consumpsit  opimas, 
Vestrum  est,  sic  voBis  sint  regna  heata,  beare  t 

"  This  is  the  treasure,  ye  sovereign  princes,  this, 

Maximilian,  Charles,  and  Elizabeth, 

For  which  your  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England  thirst ; 

To  them,  more  precious  far,  than  all  the  wealth 

Of  Lydian  Pactolus  with  his  golden  sands. 

Than  all  the  gems  that  come  from  Eastern  climes. 

This  then,  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  English  will  enrich, 

While  all  my  treasured  store,  this  has  consumed ! 

But  yours  it  is,  me  to  remunerate ; 

So  may  your  kingdoms  flourish  !'* 

Miserable  remunerators  were  they  1  — 

The  number  of  the  classic  authors  he  printed  is  really  astonishing.  See  the  list, 
fiffnished  by  himself^  in  the  following  page,  of  the  many  authors  consulted  in  the 
CQDpodtion  of  the  Thesaurus, 

VOL.  IV.  a 
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This  chronological  system  sketches  a  general  outline 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  three  primitive  famlies  of  NoaKs 

rately,  without  knowing  something  of  them  all.**  The  admirable  arrangement  of  this 
Lexicon  affords  the  best  help  to  trace  the  analogy  of  the  Oriental  languages,  all  issu'- 
ing  from  one  parent  stock. 

73.  MeninskVs  Dictionary  of  the  Asiatic  Languages^  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish,  The  author  of  this  stupendous  work  shared  also  the  fate  of  CasteU  *. 
"  Great  books"  are  usually  "  great  evils**  to  the  authors  f. 


*  "  The  labours  of  Meninski  immortalized  and  ruined  him.  His  Dictionary  of 
the  Asiatic  Languages,  is  perhaps  the  most  laborious  compilation  that  ever  was  un- 
dertaken by  any  single  man.  [Castell  excepted,  with  whom  no  lexicographer  can 
compare.]  But  he  complains  in  his  Preface^  that  his  patrimony  was  exhausted  by 
the  great  expence  of  employing  and  supporting  a  number  of  writers  and  printers, 
and  of  raising  a  new  press  for  the  Oriental  characters." 

Sir  William  Jonesj  to  whom  we  owe  these  particulars,  in  his  elegant  Persian  and 
English  Grammar,  4to.  ^^^l,  then  published  proposals  for  printing,  by  subscription, 
an  improved  edition  of  Meninski,  with  an  English  translation,  in  four  volumes  folio, 
at  the  reduced  price  of  twelve  guineas  to  subscribers,  or  twenty  guineas  to  non- 
subscribers,  when  a  copy  of  the  original  work  sold  for  fifty  or  sixty  guineas.  Un- 
happily the  undertaking  proved  abortive,  for  want  of  encouragement.  That  rare  and 
incomparable  linguist  was  forced  to  drop  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  betake  himself 
for  a  livelihood,  to  the  rugged  and  ungenial  profession  of  the  law.  See  his  elegant 
and  classical  Epigram,  subjoined  to  his  admired  Lectures  on  Asiatic  Poetry.  And 
his  native  country,  and  the  world  at  large,  have  to  regret  that  he  could  not  continue 
to  delight  and  instruct  them  in  his  proper  line. 

Though  the  proposed  edition  of  Meninski  failed,  the  design  was  carried  on,  in 
part,  by  Richardson,  the  learned  Orientalist,  and  friend  of  Jones,  who  first  published 
an  Arabic  and  English  Grammar,  4to,  1776,  on  the  model  of  the  Persian ;  and  a 
Persic,  Arabic,  and  English  Dictionary,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  in  1777»  and  the 
following  year,  under  tlie  ostensible  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company ;  for  whose 
servants  both  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary  were  eminently  usefal.  With  what 
actual  encouragement,  we  may  collect  from  the  following  rather  discontented  note, 
which  we  transcribe,  with  regret,  from  his  Dissertations.  8vo.  1778*  Second  edit 

p.  477. 

"  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  Oriental  learning  the  moment  I  have  completed  the  second 
volume  of  my  Dictionary. 

**  I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  opinion  on  the  fate  of  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing. Unless  some  steady  plan  of  encouragement  is  adopted  by  those  who  have  pouter 
to  promote  it,  it  must  apparently  languish  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  hardly  differing 
from  a  non-existence.  For  till  young  men  in  general  shall  have  the  prospect  of  re- 
commending themselves  by  such  pursuits,  one  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen  in  a  nation,  can 
never  go  far  in  the  improvements  of  any  science."  See  the  entire  passage,  and  re- 
monstrance, which  perhaps  might  have  suggested  that  excellent  institution  of  Hert- 
ford College,  near  London,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Asiatic  languages, 

f  Mtya  Bi/3Xfov,  fccya  kokov,  "  A  great  book  of  little  information  is  a  great  evU  :** 
but  a  great  book  of  much  information  a  great  good, to  the  public,  at  least. 
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sons,  in  the  principal,  or  most  distinguished  branches  of 
each.  In  the  present  volume  are  introduced  two  grand 
lines  of  their  history.  The  first  and  the  largest,  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  mingled  families  of  Shem  and 
Jeiphethf  at  first  in  Asia^  and  afterwards  in  Europe  ;  ac- 
cording as  they  rose  in  power,  and  succeeded  in  do- 
minion ;  namely,  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians ,  Elamites, 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  Macedo-  Grecians  *,  Par- 


74.  Richardson's  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  Dictionary,  2  vols,  large  folio.  This 
was  written  for  the  East  India  Company's  service.  See  the  notes  on  the  preceding 
article. 

lb.  GoUwf  Arabic  and  Latin  Lexicon,  Elzevir,  folio,  1653.  The  best  single  Arabic 
Lexicon  extant ;  its  author,  mt  excelientissimus,  omnisqtte  Uteratwra,  tarn  OrienUdig 
fuam  Oceidentalis,  periHssimus,  in  the  judgment  of  Castell. 

To  these  many  valuable  books  might  be  added  ;  but  the  historical  student  will, 
perhaps,  find  this  select  Hst  abundantly  sufficient  to  employ  him  for  a  long  time, 
without  requiring  further  helps.  Several  of  these,  indeed,  are  not  easy  to  be  pro- 
cured at  any  price,  having  been  long  out  of  print.  They  may  be  found,  however,  in 
jmbUc  Uhrarics,  at  the  Universities,  London,  &c.,  or  in  the  private  libraries  of  opulent 
individuals,  formed  not  recently. 

*  In  this  catalogue  of  nations  the  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  that  the  Grecians 
sin^y,  and  the  Romans,  so  celebrated  in  sacred  and  profane  history  for  their  arts  and 
their  arms,  are  not  expressly  noticed.  But  the  omission  was  owing  to  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  The  Rudiments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History  form  a  usual  branch  of  classical 
and  of  liberal  education ;  and  there  are  several  good  Abridgments  in  general  circula- 
tion, Stanyan's,  Gasfs,  Goldsmith's,  &c.  so  that  their  insertion  might  well  be  deemed 
unnecessary  and  superfluous,  and  rather  injudicious,  perhaps,  by  contributing  to 
swell  the  size  of  a  work  which  many  will  be  apt  to  think  already  too  large  for  general 
use,  at  least  in  its  present  form. 

2.  The  Chronological  Elements  of  both  are  fully  and  correctly  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  accounts  of  the  heroic,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  of  Hesiod  include  the  early  times 
of  their  history.  Vol.  I.  p.  243—248 ;  the  principal  eras  of  the  Flood  of  Ogyges,  of 
Deucalion,  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  Capture  of  Troy,  and  return  of  the  Heraclida, 
are  determined,  p.  235 — 239 ;  the  leading  events  of  Grecian  history,  from  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens,  to  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  given  in 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  p.  112,  &c.  and  its  rectification,  p.  120,  &c. ;  and  the  ensuing 
table  of  the  Athenian  kings  and  archons,  from  Cecrops  to  Diognetus,  and  the  end  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  will  perhaps  be  found  the  most  authentic  and  accurate  any 
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thians  and  Persians^  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ;  the  second 
line  traces  the  history  of  the  family  of  Ham^  in  its  prin- 
cipal branch ,  the  Misraites,  who  settled  in  Egypt.  These 
two  lines  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  collateral  with 
the  third  line  of  the  chosen  branch  of  ShenCs  family,  the 
Hebrews,  the  Israelites,  and  the  Jews,  noticed  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  this  work. 

The  idea  of  this  system,  including  the  three  chief 
branches  of  the  families  of  **  NoaKs  sons,  of  whom  was 
the  whole  earth  overspread,  according  to  their  families, 
tongues,  and  nations,  in  their  several  lands,"*  or  pre- 
ordained settlements;  Gen.  ix.  19;  x.  31 ;  Acts  xvii. 
26,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  suggested  by  the  primitive 
Geographical  Chart,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  by  the  scientific  Discourses  of  that  great  Orientalist 
and  universal  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  as 
President  of  the  Calcutta  Society,  describing  in  a  popu- 
lar, way,  the  characters,  dialects,  migrations,  and  settle- 
ments of  the  three  primitive  famiUes,  when  they  began 


where  extant,  p.  123,  &c.  and,  combined  with  the  Registry  of  the  Olympiadt^  p. 
137t  &c.,  furnish  altogether  the  best  chronological  helps  for  reading  their  historians 
with  profit 

Of  the  early  LtUin  and  Alban  kings,  correct  tables  are  given  of  the  reigns,  p, 
252,  253,  and  a  correct  table  of  the  Roman  Fastis  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  VetpatiatCs  reign,  including  the  Kings,  Decemvirs,  Military  Tribunes, 
Dictators,  Consuls,  through  the  several  changes  of  their  government,  p.  141 — 154. 
The  Canon  of  Ptolomy  g^ves  the  emperors*  reigns  from  Augustus  to  Antoninus  Pius^ 
p.  164 ;  and  its  continuation,  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  down  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

3.  The  prominent  features  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History  are  traced  in  the  second 
and  third  volumes,  and  interwoven  with  the  History  and  Prophecies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews,  Syrians,  Persians,  Parthians,  Saracens,  and  Turks,  given  in  the 
course  of  the  work ;  so  that  the  candid  and  intelligent  reader  will  find  reason  not 
to  blame,  but  rather  to  approve,  the  omission. 
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to  separate,  after  Noah's  death,  from  the  original  settle- 
ment, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia  and 
Assyria,  and  diverged  from  thence,  in  every  direction, 
continuing  their  migrations,  from  thence,  some  earUer, 
others  later,  during  the  course  of  four  centuries,  and 
upwards.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  work  to  follow 
his  general  outUne,  and  confirm  his  important  conclu- 
sions, establishing  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  History, 
by  a  fuller  induction  of  particulars  than  was  consistent 
with  the  scheme  of  his  popular  discourses.  These  dis- 
courses are  contained  in  the  first  four,  and  most  valu- 
able, volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches;  and  have 
been  since  collected,  in  the  magnificent  edition  of  his 
works,  published  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  his  friend  and 
successor. 

The  necessity,  indeed,  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
Elements  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  built  upon 
more  solid  and  scientific  principles  of  Chronology,  and 
in  a  different  form  and  shape,  was  pointed  out  in  the 
preface  and  course  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
The  Elements  of  Sacred  History  are  detailed  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  at  considerable  length ;  and 
the  Elements  oi  Prof  arte  History  more  concisely,  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  unknown  arid  fabulom  times,  as  distinguished 
from  the  historical,  by  that  great  chronologer  Varro, 
furnish  "  a  choice  of  difficulties'*  to  the  chronologer, 
the  antiquary,  and  the  historian.  We  remark  in  the 
extravagant  Godsy  Demigods^  and  Heroes  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  a  strange  conftision  of  names  and 
titles.  Frequently,  the  same  names  denote  different 
persons,  at  different  times  ;  and  as  frequently,  the  same 
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persons,  the  same  times,  and  the  same  events  are  dis- 
guised under  diflferent  names,  fables,  and  fictions.  Thus, 
Kpovoc,  Saturn,  in  the  primitive  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
Theogony,  denoted  Adam,  from  whom  ''  Time^  began 
to  be  computed ;  and  afterwards  Noah,  from  whom  it 
was  recomputed  after  the  deluge.  Jupiter,  Neptune  and 
Pluto,  the  sons  of  Saturn,  represented  Japheth,  Shem 
and  Ham,  the  sons  of  Noah.  Again,  Jupiter,  denoted  a 
mortal  the  ancient  king  of  Crete,  and  father  of  Minos, 
whose  tomb  was  said  by  the  Cretans  to  be  in  their 
island ;  and  also  the  Supreme  God,  the  father  of  Gods 
and  men  ;  whence  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets, 
called  *'  the  Cretans  liars  *,"  or  blasphemers,  as  cited  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  Titus  i.  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  caricatured  adventures  of 
Bacclms,  of  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  and  Grecian  Hercules, 
strikingly  resemble  the  accounts  of  "  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,  Nimrod,"  Orion,  Belus,  or  Bala  Rama ; 
and  Sethosis,  Sesostris,  Vexoris,  and  Osymandes,  were 
one  and  the  same  king  of  Egypt. 

Hence  the  attempt  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  the 
Chaldean,  Plwenician,  Egyptiafi,  Indian,  Grecian  and 
Latin  Aiitiquities,  after  the  failure  of  the  ablest  scholars 
and  antiquaries,  has  been  considered  as  hopeless,  and 
well  nigh  desperate. 

Many  of  these  acknowledged  obscurities  and  difficul- 
ties, however,  may  be  cleared  away  and  removed  by 

*  The  Greek  Scholiast  on  CalUmachus,  Hymn  8,  ingeniouily  accounts  for  tlie 
Cretans*  tradition,  by  supposing  that  the  entire  inscription  on  the  tomb  was  Mivutog 
rov  Aiof  rai^oi,  **  the  tomb  of  Minos^  the  Son  ofJovet**  but  in  process  of  time,  the 
first  part  being  obliterated,  there  only  remained  Am)c  rafoc,  "  the  tomb  of  Jove  !** 
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more  critical  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  several 
or^'wfl/ records  that  have  still  survived  the  wreck  of 
time.  Numerous  dissonances  also,  or  apparent  difficul- 
ties, that  have  hitherto  clouded  the  pages  of  Mschylm^ 
HerodotuSy  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  &c.  will  be  found  to  vanish 
before  closer  translation ;  and  these  historical  writers 
reconciled  to  each  other,  to  the  Oriental  historians,  and 
to  Holy  Writ;  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  sacred  and 
profane  literature ;  by  removing  a  mass  of  rubbish,  that 
has  hitherto  produced  much  doubt  and  scepticism  in  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  discouraged  the  scientific  study  of 
both,  and  reared  up  mischievous  obstacles  and  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  literature  in  general,  both 
sacred  and  profane. 

In  this  volume,  the  characters  of  Herodottis  and  Xe- 
naphon  are  vindicated  from  misrepresentation.  The 
veracity  of  the  Father  of  Grecian  History  has  been  fre- 
quently impeached,  ever  since  Plutarch's  days ;  and 
lately,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Orientalist,  Richardson, 
questioned  the  reality  of  his  accoimt  of  Xerxes'  invasion 
of  Greece,  chiefly  upon  the  specious  groimd  of  the 
silence  of  the  Oriental  historians ;  but  their  silence  is 
here  naturally  accounted  for,  and  his  other  objections 
shewn  to  be  unfounded.  Xenophon  too,  in  his  Cyro- 
pcedia,  has  been  charged  with  composing  a  philosophical 
romance,  like  Plato's  Repubhc,  or  More's  Utopia ;  but 
his  Chronology,  now  for  the  first  time,  adjusted,  and 
reconciled  to  Scripture,  and  to  Herodotus,  proves,  that 
the  basis  of  the  Cyropcedia  at  least,  is  true  history.  But 
while  justice  is  fiiUy  rendered  to  these  incomparable 
historians,  their  imposing  errors  are  carefully  detected. 
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Herodotus  wilfully  misrepresented  the  actions  of  Asty* 
ages  and  Cyrus;  and  Xeuophon  actually  mistook  the 
times  of  Cyrus's  marriage,  and  capture  of  Babylon. 

In  its  Biographical  branch,  (the  most  useful  and  en- 
tertaining of  any,  perhaps,)  this  work  endeavours  to 
cull  those  flowers  that  form  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  plan  of  this  branch  was  suggested,  chiefly,  by 
AbulfaragHs  compendious  Annals  of  General  History ; 
in  which,  he  has  interwoven  many  ciuious  and  valuable 
anecdotes  of  eminent  characters,  and  the  state  of  Reli- 
gion, Learning  and  Arts.  The  materials  have  been 
collected  from  miscellaneous  reading  for  several  years 
past ;  and  especially  from  those  great  storehouses,  the  in- 
structive Lives  of  Plutarch,  the  entertaining  Bibliotheque 
Orientale  of  Herbelot,  and  the  profound  disquisitions 
of  Montesquieu  ;  all  exhibiting  the  Marrow  of  History  *, 
the  Spirit  of  laws,  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  ancient  em- 
pires. 

In  tracing  the  characters  of  the  most  distinguished 
sages,  worthies,  statesmen  and  warriors  of  antiquity, 
such  as  the  illustrious  Kai  umarath,  Sesostris,  Dejoces, 
Cya^ares,  Astyages,  Cyrus,  Darius  Hystaspes,  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  Nouschirvan,  Tamerlane,  &c.  not  only  their 
public  acts  and  regulations  are  noticed,  but  also  those 
finer  and  minuter  traits  of  temper,  genius,  and  policy, 
incidentally  recorded  by  their  historians,  which  afford, 
perhaps,  the  surest  criterion  ;  and  a  middle  course  has 
been  steered  to  the  Port  of  Historical  Truth,  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  between  the  adulations  of  their 
friends  and  the  detractions  of  their  foes.     An  elaborate 

♦  The  title  of  Khondemir*s  Abridgment  of  his  Father  MirkhoiuTs  great  historical 
work,  the  History  of  Persia^  is  Khilasat  al  Akhar^  "  the  Marrow  of  History." 
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detail^  therefore,  of  battles,  sieges,  campaigns,  laws  and 
regulations,  &c.  was  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work.  For  such  detailed  information  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  formal  histories,  or  lives  of  each. 

Pecuhar  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Religious  Re- 
formers, the  elder  and  the  younger  Zaroaster,  or  Zer^ 
dusht,  the  Persian  Manes,  and  the  Arab,  Mahomet ;  the 
last  especially,  the  father  of  Islamism,  or  the  founder  of 
the  Saracen  empire.  His  character,  indeed,  and  the 
spirit  of  Islamism,  or  the  real  genius  of  his  motley  reli- 
gion, deserved  to  be  traced  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  revolution  he  in- 
troduced, and  the  rapid  and  astonishing  progress  of  their 
arms,  and  propagation  of  their  religion,  by  the  K/ialifs, 
his  successors,  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  globe. 

To  preserve  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  even  and  un- 
broken, in  this,  as  in  the  second  and  third  volumes,  all 
matters  of  mere  controversy  and  criticism,  are  excluded 
from  the  text,  as  much  as  possible,  and  thrown  into  the 
notes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned,  and  to  prevent  the 
annoyance  of  the  unlearned  reader.  Such  are,  the  Refu- 
tation of  Richardson*s  Hypothesis,  p.  43 ;  of  Larchefs 
Egyptian  Chronology,  p.  415 ;  of  the  supposed  Egyptian 
Zodiacs  recently  discovered  by  the  French  Scavans,  p. 
438 ;  the  critical  explanations  of  Oriental  Titles,  p.  20 ; 
of  the  wars  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  p.  23 ;  of  Ancient 
Persian  Mythology,  p.  29  ;  of  the  Primitive  Magian  Re^ 
Ugion,  p.  36 ;  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  p.  163  ;  of 
the  Grecian  Oracles,  p.  109,  111,  112,  115,  116,  118, 
153,  &c.  of  Manichceism,  p.  251,  &c.  All  which  have 
hitherto   furnished  notable  fastnesses  for  Doubt  and 
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Scepticism,  in  history  and  Antiquities^  and  for  Deism  and 
Infidelity  in  Religion. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  as  the  sequel  and 
continuation  of  the  second  and  third ;  designed  to  traverse 
again  the  history  and  prophecies,  concisely  or  obscurely 
noticed  therein,  so  far  as  they  respect  foreign  nations. 
Here,  the  prophecies  concerning  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
CyrMy  and  Alexander  the  Great,  are  imfolded  more  at 
length,  and  explained  more  fiilly,  than  before,  from  their 
respective  histories ;  and  IsaiaKs  signal  prophecy  re- 
specting Belshazzar,  which  was  omitted  in  the  second 
volume,  is  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  restored  to 
its  right  owner,  p.  71 — 75,  while  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decUne  of  the  Saracen  and  Turkish  empires,  carefully 
traced  in  this  volume,  contribute  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  shorter  expositions  of  the  first  and  second  woes, 
under  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
in  which  those  persecuting  Enthusiasts  and  Fanatics 
were  obscurely  and  symbohcally  foretold  to  be  the 
scourges  of  the  Idolatrous  World,  and  of  the  degenerate 
Christians  of  the  east  and  west 

In  the  Appendix  are  attempted  to  be  stated  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  the  gradual  deterioration  and  decay  of  the 
pure  Patriarchal  religion,  and  of  the  Mosaical  and 
Christian  afterwards.  The  grand  Heresy  or  Apostacy 
of  Arianism,  Islamism,  or  Unitarianism,  is  shewn  to  have 
been  a  novelty,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine,  in  various  shapes,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
among  the  sages  of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  India,  Greece 
and  Italy.  And  at  the  close,  the  present  age  and  coun- 
try is  impressively  warned  of  the  Apocalyptic  plagues  or 
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judgments,  now  visibly  inflicting  upon  an  infidel,  luke- 
warm, and  irreligious  world ;  and  which  seem  Ukely  to 
continue  with  unabated  force,  during  the  effusion  of  the 
remaining  yials>  till  the  whole  shall  be  exhausted,  about 
the  end  of  the  grand  prophetic  Period,  A.D.  1880,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  chronological  scheme. 

Whenever,  and  however  these  woes  may  terminate, 
which  as  we  cannot  foresee,  we  cannot  but  fear ;  and 
whatever  reception  this  work  may  experience  from  the 
public,  whether  they  xvill  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear, 
whether  they  will  mind,  or  whether  they  will  neglect 
these  results  of  the  studies  of  twenty  years,  now  offered 
to  their  serious  consideration,  the  author  is  bound  with 
the  most  profound  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  lights, 
THE  Light  of  the  world,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to 
acknowledge  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  studies  on 
himself  at  least  The  lights  of  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory have  made  him^  he  humbly  trusts,  wiser  and  better 
than  they  found  him.  By  hearer  access  to  the  Revealed 
Mysteries  of  Creation,  Redemption,  and  Sanctification, 
and  by  knomng  others  of  all  ages,  nations  and  languages, 
he  has  learned  at  length,  to  know  Mmself  more  thoroughly, 
to  appreciate  his  own  frailty,  infirmity  and  imperfections 
more  critically ;  to  learn  his  awful  responsibiUty  to  God 
for  the  right  and  diligent  use  of  the  talents  entrusted  to 
his  charge ;  and  his  nobler  capacities  of  higher  intel-* 
lectual,  moral  and  religious  improvement,  than  he  has 
attained,  or  can  possibly  attain,  in  this  state  of  discipline 
aud  preparation  for  a  better  :  fully  convinced,  that  his 
summum  bonum,  or  *'  chief  good,**  in  this  life,  is  to  en- 
deavour, with  the  divine  assistance,  to  improve  himself, 
to  serve  mankind,  and  to  glorify  God  ;  and  in  the  next. 
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if  he  be  found  worthy,  by  humble  and  patient  continu- 
ance in  well  doing,  to  be  admitted  into  the  supreme 
felicity  of  seeing  God  as  He  is,  inhabiting  light  inac- 
cessible, who  is  Spirit,  Light,  Love,  in  the  original,  the 
adorable  fountain  of  all  perfection  ! 

By  tracing  also,  more  closely  and  attentively,  the 
Providential  History  of  Mankind,  he  has  learned  to  re- 
ject all  unworthy  and  dishonourable  notions  of  the 
Deity;  fiilly  convinced  of  a  truth,  that  God  is  no  respec- 
ter of  persons,  sects,  or  peoples  ;  but  **  in  every  nation, 
whosoever  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteotisness,  is  ac- 
ceptable unto  Him^*  (like  the  devout  Cornelius,  the  Ro- 
man Centurion,  Acts  x.  4 ;)  according  to  the  lights  and 
opportunities  respectively  vouchsafed. 

He  has  learned  to  count  no  man  common  or  unclean, 
whom  God  hath  cleansed,  and  Christ  died  to  save ;  and 
with  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  may  become  an  inmate,  (as 
acknowledged  by  the  Heathens  themselves,  from  the 
remotest  ages.  Gen.  xli.  38 ;  Dan.  iv.  9 ;  v.  11,  &c.)  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  admire  and  reverence  genuine  wis- 
dom, virtue  and  piety,  whenever  and  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  among  Pagans  and  Mussulmans,  not  less  than 
among  Patriarchs,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Lastly,  he  has  learned,  with  greater  warmth  of  Chris- 
tian Charity,  and  a  brighter  glow  of  Philosophical  Phi- 
lanthropy *,  to  wish  more  devoutly,  and  pray  more  fer- 
vently, for  the  predicted  and  approaching  conversion  of 
all  those  lost  sheep,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  who 
have  erred  from  the  right  faith,  and  strayed  from  the 

*  The  Heathen  adage,  Homo  sum  :  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto,  **  to  count  no 
human  being  an  alien ;"  the  Jewish,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself  j  fall  short  of  the 
Christian,  to  lay  down  our  life  for  the  brethren^  if  requisite. 
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true  fold  of  the  true  Shepherd  ;  that  they  may  soon  re- 
turn, like  the  prodigal  son  to  their  heavenly  Father's 
household,  with  humble  confession  of  their  own  un- 
worthiness,  lowly  supplication  for  his  pardon  and  for- 
giveness, and  firm  trust  in  his  gracious  promises  ;  and  all, 
with  one  voice,  one  heart  and  one  soul,  join  in  full  chorus, 
with  the  Angelic  Host, 

KOPE,  OM,  UkX :  Cansba,  Om,  Pacsha  * : 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  On  earth  PEACfe; 
Good  will  toward  men.     Amen. 

•  See  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  p.  165. 


KilUiandra^  Ireland, 
June  23,  1812. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN  GENERATIONS,  p.  1. 
From  Sanchoniatho,  Moses. 

B.C. 

1.  Protogonus  and  jEon Adam  and  Eve 541 1 

2.  Genoa  and  Genea Cain  and  his  wife 5281 

3.  Phos,  Pur,  Phlox Enoch 5091 

4.  Cassios,  Libanos Irad, .^  •  •  .• 4901 

5.  Memrumos,  Usous Mehujael 4731 

6.  Agrieus,  Halieus Methmael ^  4566 

7.  Chrysor,  Hephaistos »« •  • . .     Lantech 4404 

8.  TechniteSy  Geinos Jabal,  Jvbal,  Tubal  Cain....  4239 


II.    ANTEDILUVIAN  DYNASTY,  p.  8. 

CHALDEAN    KINGS. 

From  Berosus, 

8. 

1 .  Atoms,  a  BabyUnian 10  . . 

2.  Alaspanu,  or  Alaparus .^. •••.•••       3  .. 

3.  AmeUm,  of  Pantibibla. 13  •  • 

4.  Ammenon,  of  Chaldea 12  . . 

5.  Megalarus,  of  Pantibibla 18  . . 

5.  Daonus,  a  Shepherd  of  Pantibibla  .  ».^  •  •  •     10  . . 

7   Buedoreschus,  of  Pantibibla .^ 18  • . 

8.  Amempsimus,  a  Chaldean  of  Larancha. ...     10  •  • 

9.  Otiartes,  the  same 8  . . 

10.  Xisuthrus,  his  son 18  • . 

TheDeluge 120  1200....     3155 


Y. 

B.C. 

100 

•  •  •  • 

4355 

30 

•  •«^ 

4255 

130 

4225 

120 

4095 

180 

3975 

100 

3795 

180 

3695 

100 

3515 

80 

3415 

180 

3335 

i 
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POSTDILUVIAN  DYNASTIES. 

I.      ASSYRIAN    DYNASTY,   317  YBAES,   p.  20. 

From  Syncelhis, 

Y*    M.  B.C. 

1.  Nimrod,  Ninus  I.  or  Bebts  I ••••  98,9  «...  2554 

2.  Evechous,  or  Chosma Behu 7,6  ....  2455 

3.  Ponu 35  ....  2448 

4.  Nechubus 43  ....  2413 

5.  AbUu 48  ....  2370 

6.  OnibaUus  .  ^^ 40  ...•  2322 

7.  Zinzinu 45  ....  2282 

End  of  the  Dynasty ^^ 317         ....     2237 

II.    ELAMITE,  or  PERSIAN  DYNASTY,  529  years,  p.  27. 

PISHOAOIAN  KINGS. 

From  Mirkhond,  &c. 

Y.         A.D.  B.C. 

I.  Kairumarath,  or  Keyomarras (560)    40     ....     2190 

Siamek, 

Kiaumarath  Vigam 30     ....     2150 

Interregnum -• (200) 

2.  Hutkang,  called  Pischdad,  or  Chedorlaomer, . . 

3.  Takmuras (700) 

4.  Giamickid,  or  Giemsekid 

5.  Dakac,  Zohak,  or  Zoak (1000) 

6.  Apkridun,  Pkricbm,  or  Pkeridim 

7-  Mmtugiakr,  called  Pkirouz 

8-  Nodar »• ... 

9.  Apkeresiab,  or  Afrastab 

10.  Zoab,  Zaitb,  or  Zab 

H.  Qmkab,  or  Gerskasp 

£Dd  of  the  Dynasty 529     ....     1661 

III.    ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY,  431  ybars,  p.  49. 

From  Ctesias, 

Y.  B.C. 

'&' Mkrems,  or  Mmtf  II 37     ....     1262 

36.  TwnAames^  or  Teutanms •-•••^...•..     32     ••••     1 215 


50 

2130 

(700)  30 

2070 

30 

2040 

1000)  30 

20iO 

120 

1980 

(500)  120 

1860 

7 

1740 

12 

1733 

30 

1721 

30 

1691 
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Y.  B.C. 

27.  Teutams 44  ..•.  1183 

28.  nitueus 30  ....  1139 

29.  Dercylus 40  ....  1109 

30.  Eupalis,  or  Eupachmes 38  . .  •  •  1069 

31.  LaostJienes 45  •«,.  1031 

32.  Pertiades 30  ....  986 

33.  0phrat<BU8 .^« .  • 21  ....  956 

34.  Epecheres,  or  Ofratanes 52  ....  935 

35.  Acroganes,  or  Acrazapes • 42  • . .  •  883 

36.  Thonus  Concolerus 20  ....  841 


End  of  the  Dynasty 431     ....        821 


IV.    ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY,  215  years,  p.  53. 
From  Scripture  and  Ptolomy. 

B.C. 

1.  King  of  Nineveh 821 

Jonah's  prophecy 800  Babylonian  kings. 

2.  Pul,  orBelusll 790 

I.  Invasion  of  Ifra«/ •     770  y.    b.c. 

3.  Tiglathpilesar 747  Nabonassar.^ 14     747 

II.  Invasion  of  Israel ....     740    NtuUus • 2    733 

4.  Shaknanassar 726  Chinzirus 6     731 

III.  Invasion  of  Israel, .  . .     722  Jugaus 5    7^6 

5aiiuina  taken 719  Mardok,  Empad,  ox  Me- "k  • 

5.  Sennacherib. .^ 714  rodach  Baladan > 

I.  Invasion  of  Judah 711  —  revolts  from  Assyria  1 

6.  Esarhaddon,  Asaradin,  or  i      .  ,  —  writes  to  Hezekiah . .  ' 


12    731 


710 


Sardanapahis  I '               Arcianus 5  709 

Revolt  of  ilfede;  and  Bo-")               I.  Interregnmn 2  704 

hyhnians /               Belibus 3  702 

Bo^fon  regained 680    Apronadius 6  699 

II.  Invasion  of  Jtdea,  and  *!               Regibelus 1  693 

Captivity  of  JfoiMU^eA  /              Misessimordak 4  69^ 

7.  Ninus  IIL 667    II.  Interregnum 8  688 

8.  Nalmchadonosor 658    Asaradin,  or  Esarhaddon  13  680 

Defeat  of  Arphaxad,  or ->          ,     Saasduchin 20  667 


or  1  , 


Phraortes  the  Mede ...  S  Chyniladon 22    647 
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B.C. 


III.    Invasion    of  Judea 

by  Holofemes 

9.  Same,  or  Sardaiu^ahu  II... . 
Nineveh  taken 


636    Nineveh  taken 
606 


B.C. 


\     640    Nabopolassar,  OX  Laby.-^    ^^    ^^^ 
J  netus  I •  •  J 


606 


V.    BABYLONIAN  DYNASTY,  70  years,  p.  66. 
From  Scripture,  Berosus,  and  Ptolomy, 

Y. 

Nineveh  tsken 2 

1.  Nabokokusar,  Bokianser,  or  Nebuchadnezzar 43 

subdues  Elam,  or  Persia 

2.  Iherodam,  or  EvUmerodach 3 

3.  Niricazsolassar,  Neriglxssar,  or  Belshazzar 5 

4.  Nabonadius,  or  Labynettu  II.  appointed  hj  Cyax-^  jy 

areSy  or  Darius  the  Mede ^     

Babylon  taken « »..••••••         70 


B.C. 

•  .  < 

606 

•  a  I 

604 

•  •  < 

596 

*  . 

561 

•  .  1 

558 

*  •  • 

553 

•  •  1 

536 

VI.    MEDIAN  DYNASTY.  159  years,  p.  7G. 

KAIANIAN    KINGS.      PART   I. 

From  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Mirkhond,  &c. 

Median  Revolt  and  Interregnum • 7  •• 

1.  Dejoces,  or  Artceus 40  • . 

2.  Pkraortes,  or  Artyines,  or  Arphaxad 22  • . 

3.  Cyaxares  I,  or  Asiibaras,  or  Kaikobad, 

or  Ahasuerus l'\ 

—  first  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  Scythian  Invasion  28  / 

—  Scythian  expulsion 4  >         40     . . 

—  Lydum  war.  •^^^•^ ^\ 

—  Eclipse  of  T%<iZw 2  J 

4.  Astyages,  Astyigas,  or  Aspadas,  or  Kaikaus 35     • . 

i.  Cyaxares  II.  or  Fraiborz,  or  Darius  the  Mede  13  ^ 

—  succeeds  Belshazzar  at  Babylon,  and  ap-  )    o  4         ^^ 
points  Na6oiui(/it<«  prefect  there *  •. 

Accession  of  Kai  Chosru,  or  Cyrus  the  Persian  .  •  •  •       159     • . 

VOL.  IV.  b 


710 

703 
663 

641 
640 
612 
608 
603 
601 
566 

553 
551 
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VII.  PERSIAN  DYNASTY,  228  years,  p.  89. 

KAIANIAN    KINGS.       PART    II. 

From  Herodotus,  Mirkhond,  &c. 


] .  Cyrus,  or  Kai  Chosru in  Persia        8  ^ 

Media     15  > 

Babylon    7 


2.  Cambyses,  or  Lohorasp 7,  5m. 

SmertUs  Magus ..•• 7m 

3.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  or  Gushtasp 

4.  Xerxes 


:} 


5.  Artaxerxes  Lonffimanus,  or  Ardshir  Dirazdest,  orl 


•  •  • 


Bahcanan, 

6.  Darius  Nothus 

7.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 

8.  OckuSj  or  Darab  I • 21 

Arogus,  or  Arses 2 

9.  Darius  Codomannus,  or  Darab  II 


} 


Y. 

B.C. 

•  a  .  • 

559 

30  .... 

551 

• .  •  • 

536 

o    •  •  •  • 

529 

36  •  • .  • 

521 

^  i  ■  • .  • 

485 

41  

464 

19  •••• 

423 

46   . .  •  • 

404 

^o      •  •  •  • 

358 

■■C     .  .  ■  . 

335 

Conquered  by  Alexander,  or  Ascander 228     ....      331 

VIII.    MACEDO-GRiECIAN  DYNASTY,  102  years,  p.  213. 

From  Arrian,  &c.  Mirkhond,  &c. 

1.  Alexander  the  Great  8   (332) 

2.  Philip  Aridcsus 6    (324) 

First  division  of  the  Provinces . . . .  ^ 

3.  Alexander  jEgus .  . . .  •  .^ 5 

4.  Seleucus  Nicator,    Era  of  Seleudda 32 

Second  division  of  the  Provinces 

Final  partition  of  the  Empire 

5.  Antiochus  Soter «, 

6.  Antiochus  Theos 

7.  Seleucus  CaUinicus 

Parthian  Dynasty 102     ....     229 


[332)   .... 

331 

:324)   .... 

323 

323 

317 

312 

310 

301 

19  .... 

280 

15  .... 

261 

17  .... 

246 
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IX.    PARTHIAN  DYNASTY,  454  years,  p.  239. 


A8CHKANIAN    KINGS. 


From  Apathias,  &c.  Mirkhond,  &c. 


1 .  Arsaces,  or  Arshak,  or  Aschek , 

2.  Arsaces  II.  or  Aschek  II 

3.  Prug^atius,  or  Schabour,  or  Padeshaki  Buzurk  < 

4.  Pkraates,  or  Baharam,  or  Flrouz 

5.  Mithridates • 

6.  Pkraates  II.  or  Pirouz  II. 

7.  Artabanus,  or  ilreZetTon «« 

8.  Paconts, 

9.  Phraates  III.  or  Khosrtm ^ 

10.  Orodes 
Mithridates 
Orodes  again 

11.  Phraates  IV.  or  Khosrou  II. 


} 


12.  Orodes  II 

13.  Vommes,  or  Norses , 

14.  Artabanus  II.  or  Ardevan  II. 

Tlridaies 

Artabanus  again ^ . 

15.  Gotarses 
Meherdates 
Vonones  II. 

16.  Vologeses., .  • —  ..•  • 

17.  Artabanuslll 

18.  Paconts  II. ^ 

19.  Chosroes •  • . 

20.  Vologeses  II •  •  •  •  . 

21.  Vologeses  III 

22.  Artabanus  IV.  or  Ardevan  III. 


} 


I 


Y. 

B  C. 

7 

•  •  •  • 

229 

27 

•  •  •  • 

222 

15 

•  •  •  • 

195 

12 

•  •  •  • 

180 

37 

•  •  •  • 

168 

9 

•  a  .  • 

131 

1 

•  •  •  • 

122 

53 

•  •  .  • 

121 

12 

•  .  •  • 

68 

20 

•  •  .  • 

56 

40 

.  •  .  • 

36 

A.D. 

11 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

•  •  •  • 

15 

30 


2 


IS 


48 


19 

.   .   50 

8 

....   69 

30 

....  77 

59 

....  107 

28 

....  166 

22 

....   194 

9 

....  216 

Persian  Dynasty •  •  •  • 454 


.  ♦  •  • 


225 


b2 
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X.  PERSIAN  DYNASTY,  411  years,  p.  246. 

8A88AMAN    KINGS. 

From  Agathias,  &c.  Mirkhond,  &c. 

Y.  M.  A.D. 

1 .  ArtaxareSy  or  Ardschir  ben  Babek. .  ••  •  •  «^ 14  10     ....  225 

2.  Sapor,  or Schabour 31  ....  240 

3.  Hormizdas,  or Hormouz 1  ...•  271 

4.  Vararanes,  Var ones,  or  Baharam 3  ....  272 

5.  Vararanes  II.  or  Baharam  II 17  ....  275 

6.  Narses,  or  Narsi (7)     8  .  • .  •  292 

7.  Misdates,  or  Hormouz 7  5     ....  300 

8.  Sapor  II.  or  Schabour  Doulaktaf 70  ....  307 

9.  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardeschir 4  ....  377 

10.  Sapor  III.  or  Schabour  ben  Schabour 5  ....  381 

11.  Vararanes  IV.  or  Kerman  Schah . .  • 11  ...  386 

12.  Isdigertes,  or  Jezdegerd  Al Athim    21  ....  397 

13.  Vararanes  \ .  or  Baharam  Gour 23  ....  418 

14 .  Vararanes  VI.  or  Jezdegerd  ben  Baharam, ...  (17)  18  . . . .  441 

15.  Peroz,  or  Flrouz 20  • . . .  459 

16.  Valens,  or  Balasch  ben  Flrouz 4  ....  479 

17.  Covad,  or  Cobad         \   11  ....  483 

Zambad                        > 8  ....  494 

Cavad  again                )   30  ....  502 

18.  Chosroes,  or Nouschirvan , , 48  ....  532 

19.  Hormisdas  II.  or  Hormouz  ben  Nouschirvan 8  ....  580 

20.  Chosroes  II.  or  Khosru  Perviz 39  •  • .  •  588 

21.  Siroes,  or  Schirouieh,..^ I  ....  627 

22.  Ardesir,  or  Ardeschir  ben  Schirouieh  (2  m.)  • . .  •     1  6      ....  628 

23.  Sarbaras,  or  Scheheriar  (I,  I  m.)   2  ....  630 

24.  Hormisdas,  or  Jezdegerd  ben  Scheheriar 4  • . , .  632 

Saracen  Dynasty 411  ....  636 

XI.  SARACEN  DYNASTY,  636  years,  p.  277. 

From  Abulfaragi,  Abulfeda,  &c. 

Y.  A.D.  HKO. 

1.  MahomeVs  Hegira,  or  flight ,  10     ....  622     .  •  • .  1 
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Caliphs. 


I' 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
Vw20. 
^21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 

39. 
V40. 


20  d. 
7  m. 


• .  . . 


d. 


Y. 

Abubekr 2     ... 

Omar 9     ... 

Othman^.^^ 12     ... 

Ali 5     ... 

Al  Hasan « .         5  in. 

Mottwiyah,  or  Moamas 19     ... 

Yazid,  or  Jesid, 4     ... 

Moawiyak  II • 

Merwan 

Abdabnelek 21 

Al  Walid,  OT  Valid 9 

SolimcM • 3 

{jnutT  II. ....••....  .-«-•  •  •  •• .  2 

Yazid,  or  Jend  II 4     . 

Hesham 19     . 

AliValid,OT  Valid  IL   1     . 

Yazid,  or  Jesid  III 1     . 

Ibrahim ..^^  •  • 70 

Merwan  II 6     • 

Abul  Abbas,  or  Al  Saffah 5 

Abu  Jaafer,  OT  Al  Mansur 20     . 

AlMohdi 11     . 

AlHadi 1     . 

Hantn,  or  Aaron  Al  Raschid  ...••..  22     • 

AlAmin ^ 5     . 

AlMamun ^^.^ 20     • 

Al  Motasem 8     . 

Al  Wathek,  or  Vathek 5     . 

Al  Mokawakkd 15     . 

Al  Montaser ••••>..•• 6  m. 

Al  Mostain 4 

Al  Motaz .^^ 3 

AlMohtadi 11m. 

Al  Motamed 22 

AlMotaded 9 

Al  Mochtaphi 6 

AlMoktader 25 

AlKaher.. -.  1 

AlRadi 7 


• « 


•  • 


•  t 


A.D. 

632 
634 
643 
655 

660 
679 

683 
684 
705 
714 
717 
719 
723 
742 
743 

743 

749 
754 

774 

785 
786 
808 
813 
833 
841 
846 
861 
862 
866 

869 
870 
892 
901 

907 
932 

933 


HEO. 
11 
13 

23 
35 

40 
60 

64 

65 

86 

96 

99 

101 

105 

125 

126 

126 
132 
137 
158 

169 
170 
193 
198 
218 

227 
232 

247 
248 
252 
255 
256 
279 
289 
295 
320 
321 
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Y. 

^  41.  AlMoitaki 4 


A*!.  AlMostakphi 1 

43.  AlMoti 28 

44.  -4/ Toi 18 

45.  AlKader 40 

46.  AlKayen « 43 

47.  AlMoktadi,^ 20 

48.  Al  Mostader 24 

.  I  (    49.  Al  Mostarshed 16 

"^       50,  AlRashied 1 

51.  AlMoktcfi 25 

52.  Al  Mostanjed 10 

53.  AlMostadi 9 

54.  Al  Naser 46 

55.  AlDaher^*.... 1 

56.  Al  Mostanser 16 

V  57>  Al  Mostasem 16 


•  • . 


• .  •  • 


s 

"^ 


• .  • . 


•  •«  • 


A.D. 

HBG. 

940 

329 

944 

333 

945 

334 

973 

363 

991 

381 

1031 

422 

1074 

467 

1094 

487 

1118 

512 

1134 

529 

1135 

530 

1160 

555 

1170 

5.56 

1179 

575 

1225 

622 

1226 

623 

1242 

640 

End  of  the  Dynasty 636    ...    1258     656 


XII.    TURKISH  DYNASTY,  p.  366. 
From  Herbeloi,  KnoUes,  Playfair,  &c. 

OTTOMAN    SULTANS. 

Y.  A.D. 

1.  Othoman,  or  Othman 28  ....  1300 

2.  Orchan 32  ...  1328 

3.  Amuraih 28     1360 

4.  Bajazet 13  ....  1388 

Interregnum 14  ....  1401 

S.Mahomet 7  •*••  1415 

6.  AmurathU 28  ....  1422 

7.  Mahomet  Ih  the  Great 31  ....  1450 

8.  Bajazet  U 31  ....  1481 

9.  Selim 8  ....  1512 

10.  Solyman  the  Magnificent 46  ,•  ••  1520 

11.  Selim  II 8  ....  1566 

12.  i4mura/A  III 21  ....  1574 

13.  Mahomet  III 8  ....  1595 
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Y. 

14.  Ackmet . .  ^ 14 

15.  CMust<g[>ha •• • 1 

\  Othmanll 4 

^^*    KMusttqiha  zgain 1 

17.  AmurathW.  or  Murat ..•.  26 

18.  Mahomet  TV.  ,^^^0^ 36 

19.  Ackmet  II 8 

20.  Mustqpha  II 8 

21.  AclmetlU 27 

22.  Mahomet  \ 24 

23.  Othmanlll 3 

24.  Mustc^halll 


XXXIX 


A.D. 

.   1603 

.  1617 

.   1618 

.  1622 

.   1623 

.  1649 

.   1687 

.  1695 

.   1703 

.  1730 

1754 

.  1757 

II.    EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY,  p.  400. 

1.     ANTEDILUVIAN    DTNA8TIB8,   p.  4l6. 

Primary  Gods,  2256  years. 

Satum,orAdam i^   2256     ....      5411 

12  Generations,  to  the  deluge /  ....      3155 

11.    POSTDILUVIAN  DYNASTIES,  p.  417. 
Demigods  and  Heroes,  743  years. 

1.  Noah  2Jid  his  sons,*. » 524      ...     3155 

2.  Misraim  and  his  successors 201     . ,  • .     2613 

End  of  the  HfToic  age ,.     743    ....     2412 


III.    EGYPTIANS,  p.  418. 


First  Dynasty,  253  years,  p.  418. 


Menes  and  his  successors,  &c.  ending  with  Timaus,  ^  253     •  • .  •     2412 
or  Concharis /  ••..     2159 
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Second  Dynasty,  Shepherd  Kings,  260  years,  p.  418. 

Y.  A.D. 

1.  Salatis,  suites,  OT  Nirmaryada 19     ••••  2159 

2.  Bayon,  Byon,  or  Bahya 44     ••.,  2140 

3.  Apachnes,  Pachnan,  or  Rucma 37  7ni.  2096 

First  pyramid  begun,  a1}0ut ....  2095 

Abraham  visits  Egypt «...  2077 

4.  Apophes  , , , ,    61     ....  205 J 

5.  Janias,OT  Sethos  .^..•^. 50  1  m.  1998 

6:  Assis,  or  Aseth,^.^ 49  2  m.  1948 

Expulsion  of  the  Shepherds 260  10  m.  1899 


Third  Dynasty,  Natives,  251  years,  p.  418. 

1.  Alisphragmuthosis,  Sec 36 

Joseph  Governor  of  Egypt 

Jacob's  family  settle  in  Goshen 215 

Joseph's  death 

2.  Queen  Nitocris ^ 


•  • 


1899 
1872 
1863 
1792 
1742 


Exode  of  the  Israelites   251  •  • . .  1648 

Fourth  Dynasty,  340  years,  p.  418. 

1.  Amosis,  Tethmosis,  or  Thummosis 25,  4  m.  1648 

2.  Chebron «....  13  1623 

3.  Amenophis  1 20,  7  m.  1610 

4t.  Amesses 21,  9  m.  1589 

5.  Mephres 12,  9  m.  1567 

6.  Misphragmuthosis 25,  10  m.  1554 

7.  Thmosis,  or  Tethmosis 9,  8  m.  1528 

6.  Amenophis  II 30,  5  m.  1518 

9*  Orus,  or  Horus ^  36,  5  m.  1488 

10,  Acencheres 12,  1  m.  1452 

11.  Rathosis 9  1440 

12.  Acencheres  1 12,  5  m.  1431 

13.  Acencheres  II 20,  3  m.  1418 

14.  Armais,  or  Harmais • 4,  1  m.  1398 

15.  Ramesses 1,  4  m.  1394 
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xli 


16.  Harmesses • 

17.  Amenopkis  III.  or  Masris 


Y. 

B.C. 

66,  2  m. 

1393 

19,  6ln. 

1327 

Death  of  Jf<m* 340,    7  m.     1308 


Fifth  Dynasty,  342  years,  p.  419. 

1.  Setkos,  Sethosis,  Sesosis,  Sesostris,  or  Osymandes,'^ 

OT  Vexoris • S 

2.  Ranges,  or  Pheron 

3.  Cdes,  or  Proteus,  or  Ramesses 

Paris  and  Helen  driven  to  Egypt 

Menelaus  comes  to  Egypt 

A.^Amenophis  IV 

Fictitious  expulsion  of  the  Israelites «•••-. 

5.  Raaquinitits .« « 

6.  Cheops,  or  Chemmis 

7.  Cephrenes,  Cephres,  Sesak  or  Susak 

•   invades  Rehoboam 

8.  Mycerinus,  or  Cherinus 


«9«J   •  • 

61  .. 

..  1275 

50  .. 

..   1214 

..   1194 

..   1183 

40  .. 

..  1164 

..   1130 

42  .. 

..   1124 

50  .. 

. .   1082 

56  .. 

. .   1032 

986 

10  .. 

..   976 

Hisdeath  342    ....      966 


Sixth  Dynasty,  293  years,  p.  419. 


A  chasm 151  ....  966 

\.  Boeehoris,  or  Asychis 44  ••..  815 

2.  Amfsis ^    2  ....  771 

3.  Sabaam,   Soa,  or  So    V 50  ....  769 

ilfq^magain -^ 6  ....  719 

^' Sdfecom,  or Sethon, 40  ....  713 

Se»Macherib  invades  Egypt ....  711 


Death  of  5e<Aofi - 29a    ....       673 


Seventh  Dynasty,  148  years,  p.  419. 

12  Contemporary  kings 15  673 

2.  PsamnuHeus  39  ....  658 

i' Ndtus,  or  Pharaoh  Necho  ,^»» 16  ....  619 
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T.  A.D. 

Ndms  kills  Jonah,  and  takes  Cadytis  or  Jerusalem, ...  . . .  •  608 

4.  Psammis • 6     ....  603 

5.  Apries,  or  Pharaoh  Hqphra 28     ....  597 

Nebuchadnezzar  ravages  Egypt ....  570 

6.  Amasis 44     ....  569 

Solon's  YiBit..^mm^ ....  554 

Cyrus  conquers  Egypt ...•  535 

Psammenitus.    I.  Revolt  of  Egypt ....  525 

Eighth  Dtnastt,  Persian  kings,  112  tbars,  p.  420. 

1.  Cambyses  reduces  Egypt     ■\ 

I.  Persian  Administration  J ' 

2.  Darius  Hystaspes,    H.  Revolt 

3.  Xerxes  reduces  Egypt 

II.  Persian  Administration 

4.  Artaxerxes  Longinumus.    III.  Revolt 4 

reduces  Egypt 


} 


III.  Persian  Administration 
Herodotus  visits  Egypt  ..^^  «  ^ 


} 


38 

....  525 

3 

....   487 

24 

....  484 

4 

....  460 

43 

456 

448 

5,  Darius  Nothus,    IV.  Revolt 112  ....  413 

Ninth  Dtnastt,  Natives,  81  tears,  p.  420. 

1.  AmyrtiBus •♦^••••«       6  .•••  413 

2.  Pausiris 6  ...•  407 

3.  Psammeticus  II 6  ....  401 

4.  Nephereus, 6  ....  395 

5.  Acoris 14  ....  389 

6.  Nectanebis 12  ••••  375 

7.  Tachus,  or  Teos 2  ...  363 

S.  Nectanebus ,     11  ....  361 

Ochus  reduces  Egypt  -\ 

IV.  Persian  Administration  / 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt 81  ....  332 

Tenth  Dynasty,  Macedo-Grecians,  302  years. 

This  dynasty  is  given  in  Ptolomy's  Canon,  ending  with  the  death  of  CUO" 
patra,  B.C.  30,  and  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans, 
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Rhampsinitus,  444  ;  Cheops,  445  ;  Cephrenes,  ibid. ;  Mycerinus,  446 ; 
Bocchoris,  447 ;  Anysis,  ibid. ;  Sethon,  448 ;  Miraculous  Destruction  of 
Assyrian  Army,  ibid. ;  Psammiticus,  ibid. ;  Isaiah*s  Prophecy,  449  ;  The 
Labyrinth,  ibid. ;  Pharaoh  Necho,  ibid. ;  TTie  Circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
453  ;  Pharaoh  Hophra,  454  ;  Amasis,  455. 

APPENDIX.  Primitive  Theology  and  its  Corruptions,  455 ;  Its  Re- 
strauUs,  456 ;  Ancient  Oracles,  458 ;  Mysteries,  459 ;  Pagan  Trinities, 
469 ;  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  473 ;  National  Judgments,  475. 
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SECTION    I. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

THE  Heathen  Chronology  of  the  primitive  nations  of  the 
worlds  both  before  and  after  the  deluge,  is  involved  in  profound 
obsciuity.  Only  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  their  annals  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  and  these  are  "  a  rude  and  undi- 
gested mass  ^/*  floating  on  the  gulph  of  time,  incongruous  in 
themselves,  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  oppressed  and 
smothered  almost  beneath  successive  accumulations  of  poetic 
Jlction^  philosophizing  allegory y  and  recondite  mysticism.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  266,  267. 

Of  the  fragments  respecting  the  Antediluvian  ages,  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  are  the  remains  of  the  Phoenician  history 
of  SanchoniathOj  and  of  the  Chaldeanhistory  of  Berosus;  which 
have  been  fortunately  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Josephus^ 
EusebiuSy  and  SyncelluSy  and  other  ancient  chronographers. 

SanchoniathOy  according  to  Porphyry,  flomished  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  among  other  historical  materials 
consulted  the  records  of  Jerombaaly  priest  of  the  god  Icucu  t ; 
and  dedicated  his  work  to  Abibalus  f,  king  of  Berytus  in  Phoe- 

*  Budii  indigettaque  tMlet,     Ovid. 

f  Bochart  ingeniously  conjectures  that  Jerombaal  was  the  Phoenician  pronunciation  of 
Jerubbaal,  the  surname  of  Gideon,  the  celebrated  Judge  o£  Israel,  B.C.  1359.  Judg.  vi. 
32 ;  viii.  by  changing  the  first  b  into  the  kindred  consonant  m,  as  in  Jmbubaia,  Sambuea, 

VOL.    IV.  B 
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niciaj  a  most  ancient  city,  between  Byblos  and  Sidon.  It  was 
said  to  be  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  ByhliuSy  in  Adrian'^s 
reign,  who  styles  the  author  avrip  noXvfiaOrig  koi  iroXvirpayfifoVy 
"  a  very  learned  and  inquisitive  personJ*^     Eusebius.  Praeparat 

Evangel.  I.  §  9. 

1.  The  following  list  of  primeval  generations  of  men,  fur- 
nished by  SancJioniatho,  and  collected  from  EusebiaSy  ibid. 
§  10.  is  evidently  caricatuied  from  the  Scriptural  genealogies  of 
Cain  and  Noah. 

8ANCH0NIATH0.  M0SB8. 

1.  Protogonos  and  jEon Adam  and  Eve 541 1 

2.  Genos  and  Genea Cain  and  his  Wife 5281 

3.  Phos,  Pur,  Phlox Enoch 5091 

4.  CassioSf  Libanos,  && Irad 4901 

5.  Memrumus,  Usous Mehujael 4731 

6.  Agreus,  Halieus Methusael 4566 

7.  Chrysor,  Hephaistos Lantech 4404 

8.  Technites,  Geinos Jabal,  Jubal  and  Tubal  Cau^. . .  4239 

9.  •  •  •  •  •  ♦ 

10.  Agros,  Agrotes. Noah •  3755 

11.  Amounos,  Magos Ham •• 3161 

12.  Mi$or,Sydik Misraim 30ia 

13.  Taavt,  ot  Thoih Caphtor. OSSS 


&c»  And  Gidgon  was  self-appointed  priest  of  the  Qod  Icvw,  (the  PboBoiciaD  propimcla- 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  laui,  nVl^>  ^^  lahoh,  the  God  of  Itraelf)  to  whom  "  h^  nuide  aa 
ephod"  or  formed  a  religious  establishment  Judg.  viii.  27.  See  VoL  II.  p.  283, 984, 
of  this  work.  After  Gideon*t  death  the  Israelites  fell  into  the  neighbouring  idolatry  oC 
Baal  Berithf  or  of  the  Sun,  worshipped  at  Berytus,  Judg.  viii*  33.  Suppotiii|b  tlMiV* 
fore,  with  Porphyry^  that  Sanchoniatho  was  contemporary  with  Gidemtf  thit  would  plaea 
him  176  years  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  records,  which  Sanchoniatk^ 
suited,  were  written  by  Jerombaal  himself,  or  that  they  both  were  coeval, 
might  rather  have  been  of  or  concerning  hb  acts,  or  administration,  as  judgjea 
in  the  Old  Testament  ;  which  might  have  been  consulted  by  SanchonkUko  long  after.  If 
the  Abihalus  here  mentioned  as  reigning  when  Sanchoniatho  wrote  his  hiatory  wat  iStm 
father  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  proposed  riddles  to  Sotomon,  and  aatiited  him  i» 
building  the  temple,  according  to  Josephus,  from  the  Tyriam  rcoorda  dted  by  tha  Ut> 
torian  Dio,  Ant.  p.  340,  Contr.  Apioo.  p.  1340 ;  this  would  make  Sanekomiatht  oo»- 
temporary  with  David,  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  1070,  or  above  one  hundred  yean  aftar 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  And,  indeed,  there  is  abundant  cause  to  suspect  that  iflmeis 
niatho  lived  at  a  much  later  period,  from  the  ensuing  sketch  of  his  fragnenta. 

For  further  information  concerning  Sanchoiuaiho  and  his  writings,  cooault  Bishop 
Cumberland,  StillingfleeVs  Origines  Sacrae,  DodweU's  Dissertation,  the  Ancient  Uuitenid 
History,  Jackson's  elaborate  Dissertation  of  the  Phoenician  AniiqedHei  and  Ckrmnlegyt 
Vol.  111.  p.  1—^110,  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology,  Faber  on  the  Cnbiri,  and 
son's  Oriental  Dissertations. 
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The  first  pair,  m  Sanchoniathd's  list,  evidently  denote  Adam 
the  first  man,  and  Eve  "  the  mother  of  all  living."  Gen.  iii.  20. 
Their  names,  ir^win-oyovoc,  denoting  ^^  Jirst  bom^  and  acoii/, 
"  liring?'^  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  both  mortals,  be- 
gotten of  the  Wind  KoXirm,  and  his  wife  Baau^  signifying  night. 
According  to  Aristotle^  'ErfKokinaq  is  "  a  wind  issuing  from  ca- 
remn^  (»  icoXircirv;)  and  it  resembles  the  spirit  of  God 
which  **  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;"  while  the  term 
Baau  is  plainly  the  Hebrew  lilZl,  Bhu^  or  BhaUy  descriptive  of 
the  earth  in  its  primary  chaotic  state,  as  "  void  or  w<vtte ;"  when 
*^darkne9n  (or  night)  was  upon  the  face  of  the  abyss."  Gen.  i. 
1,  2.  See  the  Creation  of  the  World,  Vol.  I.  p.  310,  of  this 
work. 

JEoHy  (NT  Evey  is  said  to  have  found  out  the  use  of  food  from 
trees ;  plainly  alluding  to  her  transgression  in  eating  the  for- 
Udden  fruit  Gen.  iii.  6. 

2.  The  second  pair  strongly  resemble  Cain  and  his  sister  wife, 
by  change  of  kindred  letters,  from  the  Hebrew  fp,  Kain,  and 
its  feninine  HSp,  Kainah.  Both  are  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
^iring  of  the  first  pair.  They  dwelt  in  PhoBnicta,  and  in  seasons 
of  drought  stretched  out  their  hands  toward  the  heavens,  to  the 
nrft,  whom  they  accounted  the  only  Lord  of  Heaven,  calling 
hiiii  B(cXtfa/Kfv,  a  Phoenician  variation  of  the  Hebrew  tytSV  ^^, 
Baal  Skamimj  ^^  Master  of  the  Heavens." 

Thns  does  Sanchoniatho  explicitly  trace  the  origin  of  the 
ZmUam  idolatry,  or  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  starsy  up 
to  the  tme  of  Cain,  This  was  unquestionably  the  earliest  cor- 
inptiati  of  the  pure  primeval  theology.  Its  revival,  after  the 
dehige,  18  noticed  by  Job  with  abhorrence,  xxxi.  26 — 28.  See 
VoL  II.  p.  95. 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable,  that  when  Cain^  after  his  trans- 
gifMon,  was  banished  fit>m  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
vwble  SmcHlKAH,  stationed  before  Paradise,  he  and  his  fa- 
■8y,  in  the  land  of  Nod^  or  of  their  '^  exile,"  (which  is  gene- 
nBf  supposed  to  have  been  Chwnstany  or  Susiana  *,)  forgat 
6oDy  and  fell  into  that  stupid  idolatry  of  worshipping  the  crea- 
Ut^M  instead  of  THB  Creator  ;  of  whom,  the  most  glorious 
tlM  celestial  luminaries.   Diodorus  SiculuSy  himself  a  hea^ 
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then,  observes,  that  ^'  the  Jirst  men^  looking  upwards  to  the 
heavens,  and  struck  with  awe  and  admiration  at  their  nature, 
supposed  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  the  chief  and  eternal  Gods.^ 
Compare  Wisd.  xiv.  12,  &c. 

I  have  attempted  to  adjust  the  chronology  of  Sanchoniatho^s 
list  by  reference  to  Caul's  line,  which  is  nearly  related  to  SetVs. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  1.  Assuming  that  Adam  was  only  130  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  his  first  bom  Ca/w,  and  according  to  the 
Jewish  apocryphal  book,  called  the  little  Genesis^  that  Cain 
was  190  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  son  Enoch ;  and  that  the 
remaining  generations  of  both  lines  were  equal  in  length  re- 
spectively. 

3.  The  third  generation  were  said  to  have  found  out  the  art 
of  kindling  fire,  by  rubbing  dry  sticks  together,  and  to  have 
taught  it  to  mankind.  This  was  intimated  in  their  names,  ^oiCy 
light  J  IIvp,  Jire^  and  4>Xo^,  j^awe.  Here  we  are  led  to  remark, 
tliat  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  usefiil  arts,  and  improvement 
of  social  life  in  the  ensuing  generations,  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  scriptiual  account  of  their  rise  and  progress  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Cain.  Gen.  iv.  17 — 22.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  32. 

4.  The  fourth  generation,  tlieir  immediate  offspring,  were  of 
uncommon  bulk  and  stature,  who  are  said  to  have  given  names 
to  the  mountainous  regions  which  they  occupied,  namely,  Ciw- 
siusj  LihanuSy  AntilibanuSy  and  Brathys, 

5.  The  offspring  of  these  giants,  begotten  on  prostitutes  who 
lay  with  all  the  men  they  met,  were  named  by  their  mothers 
Memrumus  and  Hypsouranius.  This  fifth  generation  strongly 
resembles  that  produced  by  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  Uie 
sons  of  Gody  or  pious  Seihites,  with  the  fair  daughters  of  men 
of  the  idolatrous  race  of  the  CainiteSy  recorded  in  Scripture. 
Gen.  vi.  1,  2.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  36. 

Hypsouranius  is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  Tyrej  and  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  building  huts  of  reeds,  sedge  and  papyrus. 
His  brother  Usou^y  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  first  invented 
clothing  for  the  body  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  which  he  had 
contrived  to  catch.  And  when  the  friction  of  the  trees  in  a 
wood,  near  Tyre,  during  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  had 
set  fire  to  the  branches,  Usous  formed  a  canoe  out  of  a  tree, 
whose  branches  he  had  lopped  off,  and  vcntiued  first  to  embark 
therein  on  the  sea.  He  consecrated  two  pillars  to  the  Elements 
of  Fire  and  Windy  and  offered  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  them 
of  the  wild  beasts  which  he  caught  in  hunting. 
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After  their  decease,  the  survivors  of  that  generation  conse- 
crated stocks,  (or  wooden  images)  to  them,  and  also  adored  the 
pillars,  and  held  anniversary  feasts  in  honom*  of  them. 

Here  we  have  a  natural  account  of  the  progress  of  primeval 
idolatry  and  superstition,  beginning  with  the  Zabian,  proceed- 
ing to  the  adoration  of  the  Elements  of  Nature,  and  ending  with 
the  deification  of  dead  men^  or  HeroeSy  for  their  useful  inven- 
tions *. 

6.  Many  years  after,  Agreus  and  Halieus^  the  descendants  of 
HypsouraniuSy  are  said  to  have  invented  hunting  and  fishing, 
as  their  names  imply. 

7.  Their  ofispring,  in  the  seventh  generation,  were  two  bro- 
thers, who  found  out  the  use  and  method  of  working  iron. 
ChrysoTy  one  of  them,  cultivated  logic,  divination  and  incanta- 
tions. He  was  also  called  HephaistuSy  or  Vulcan.  He  invented  » 
hooks  and  baits  and  fishing  tackle ;  and  was  the  first  who  prac- 
tised navigation.  After  his  decease,  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
God,  under  the  title  of  DiamichiuSy  (probably  fi:om  ^HD  H,  Di 
fnichiy  "  the  power  of  engines."  Ezck.  xxvi.  9.)  His  brothers, 
according  to  some,  found  out  the  metliod  of  building  brick  walls. 

8.  Of  tliis  family  were  afterwards  bom  two  youths,  the  one 
caUed  Tcxvirijc,  "  artist,"  the  other  Tr\ivoq  avroxOtoVy  "  Native 
son  of  Earth,^^  They  found  out  the  art  of  mixing  stubble  with 
clay  to  make  bricks,  which  they  dried  in  the  sun.  These  bro- 
thers resemble  Jabaly  Jubal  and  Tubal  Cainy  in  Scripture.  Gen. 
IV.  20—22. 

With  this  generation  Sanchoniatho  ends  the  line  of  Cain.  A 
plain  proof  that  he  had  no  other  original  document,  beside  Uie 
Mosaical  account,  to  continue  that  line  to  the  deluge  ;  of  which 
he  takes  no  manner  of  notice  in  this  fragment ;  perhaps,  because 
the  impious  and  idolatrous  race  of  Cain  were  destroyed  therein, 
whom  he  chose  to  record,  in  preference  of  Sethis  pious  line. 

*  The  following  remarkable  passage  relating  to  Sanchoniatho  is  recorded  by  Cyril  in 
his  answer  to  Julian  the  Apostate,  Lib.  VI.  p.  205. 

"  Sanchoniatho  speaks  like  one  full  of  the  Grecian  tuperttition.  For  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  Grecians,  and  especially  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians,  (from  whom 
the  rest  of  the  world  received  it,)  reckoned  those  the  greatest  gods  who  found  out 
matters  of  public  utility,  or  in  any  respect  served  the  world ;  and  accounting  such  per- 
sons benefactors,  and  authors  of  many  goods,  they  worshipped  them  as  gods ;  and  they 
bolU  temples  to  their  use,  and  consecrated  pillars  and  stocks  in  their  names.  And  the 
Phoadeians,  highly  venerating  them  (pillars,)  held  the  greatest  feasts  to  them,"  (the 
gods.)    See  the  original  passage,  Jackson's  Chronology,  Vol.  III.  p.  370. 
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9.  Recurring  therefore,  of  necessity  to  Scripturei  Sancho^ 
niatho  resumes  the  genealogy,  after  the  deluge,  with  Seth's  line, 
in  AgroSy  or  Agrotes^  signifying  ^'  husbandman y*^  who  is  plaiolj 
the  representative  of  Noah.     Gen.  ix.  20. 

Sanchoniatho  continues  his  idolatrous  system,  in  the  penoa 
of  AgroteSy  whom  he  represents  as  having  a  statue  and  b^  ahiiiia 
in  Phoenicia^  drawn  about  by  a  yoke  of  oxen;  that  he  was 
worshipped,  and  called,  at  BybloSy  by  way  of  eminence,  **  ike 
greatest  of  the  Gods.^^  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  when 
the  Heroic  Idolatry  was  revived  ailer  the  deluge,  in  the  fiftb 
generation  of  Nimrod^  the  first  object  of  it  was  the  second 
ancestor  of  the  human  race,  as  Adam^  the  first.  The  venera- 
tion of  Noah  would  easily  degenerate  into  idolatry  among  the 
family  of  Ham^  who  strongly  resemble  that  of  Cain  before  the 
deluge.  Noah  and  his  wife  seem  to  be  the  same  divioitiei, 
whom  Sanchoniatho y  shortly  after,  entitles  EXcovv  vipiaro^y  ^*  tk4 
most  high  Gody^  aqd  ByjoovO,  Berythy  ^^  the  Covetiant;^^  figuni« 
tively  alluding  to  the  Divine  grant  of  the  whole  earth  wd  iU 
productions  to  Noah  and  his  family ;  and  the  covenant  of  the 
rainbowy  established  with  them  by  THE  MOST  HiGH  QoD, 
POSSESSOR  OF  HEATEN  AND  EARTH.     Gen.  ix.  13 ;  xiv.  22. 

10.  We  next  find  his  descendants  noticed,  and  strangely  cari<* 
catured,  in  A/uovv,  denoting  '^  the  race  of  Hamy^  and  Mo^eCf 
^^  Ma^iciaHy''  famous  in  Egypt.  Exod,  vii.  11.  These  are 
represented  as  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  AXv^fUi  ^  Wnm" 
derersy^  and  Tirovcc,  "  GiantSy^  of  the  dispersion  thj^t followed 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.     Gen,  xi.  8 — 10. 

11.  The  sons  of  Amun  and  Magm^  were  Misot  and  Sfdik* 
The  former  was  evidently  the  father  of  MisreUmy  ^^  the  iSjfSgp- 
iianSy^  Gen.  x,  6. 

12.  The  son  of  Misor  was  Ta^uiy  or  Thoth.  He  was  the  firsty 
according  to  Sanchoniathoy  who  took  religion  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant  vulgar,  and  moulded  it  into  a  rational  system ;  but 
who,  in  reality,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  corrupters 
of  the  primitive  patriarchal  religion  in  Egypty  by  philosophizing 
thereon.  And  these  corruptions  were  propagated  by  the  sons  of 
Sydiky  the  Dioscuriy  Cabiriy  and  CorybanteSy  in  Samothrace^ 
Greece y  and  the  rest  of  Europe.    See  Faber^s  Cabiri. 

And  here  also,  Sanchoniatho  ends  the  line  of  Hamy  in  the 
third  descent,  corresponding  to  Caphtory  the  father  of  Caph* 
torimy  the  Egyptians  of  lower  Egypt.    Gen.  x.  13,  14.    The 
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lemaitider  of  the  fragment  is  filled  with  a  strange,  confiised  and 
QnnteUigible  jargon,  heterogeneously  collected  from  tiie  Mytho- 
logies, or  fiibulons  Theologies  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks^ 
famishing  internal  evidence,  indeed,  the  most  satisfiextory,  that 
Samckoniaihd*s  writings,  if  genuine,  were  of  later  times  ;  much 
later  than  Hesiady  Homer,  and  Orpheus^  those  grand  corrupters 
of  Pagan  Theology.  The  total  silence,  however,  of  Josepkusj 
that  learned  Jewish  antiquary,  respecting  SancJioniaihOy  who 
was  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Tfrian  and  Phoenician 
lecotdsy  affords  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  au- 
thcM',  and  gives  colour  to  Dodueirs  suspicion,  that  his  reputed 
writings  were  a  spurious  fabrication  either  of  Porphyry y  or  of 
Pkih  Byblius^  artfully  ascribing  thereto  a  remoter  antiquity  and 
autboritj,  in  order  to  prop  the  sinking  cause  of  Pagan  Poly- 
ikeigm  and  Idolatry,  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
Still,  the  fragment  is  curious  and  useful. 

IL  The  chasm  in  the  Antediluvian  Chronology  of  Sancho- 
niaikoy  is  fortunately  supplied  by  another  and  more  valuable 
firagment  of  Berotus,  whose  genuineness  is  indisputable. 

Berotms  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  a  priest  of  Belus  at 
Bahglon*  He  lived,  as  he  himself  said,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
mndgr  ike  Great,  and  wrote  the  C/uildean  or  Babylonian  his- 
tofj^  in  three  books,  which  he  dedicated  to  Antiochus  Soter, 
long  of  Syria,  about  B.C.  268.  He  collected  his  history  from 
most  ancient  archives,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  and 
eaily  histories,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  repute  by 
w,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Jtdius  Africanus,  Clemens 
JiexamdrimuM,  TertuUian,  Viimcius,  and  Eusebius,  Pliny 
idateSy  that  he  was  in  such  estimation  for  his  Astrological  pre- 
dictiotts,  that  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him  with  a 
goUen  taagae,  in  the  Gymnasium, 

Tbe  first  book  of  his  Chaldean  History  contained  an  account 
of  the  Creation  of  the  Wwld,  and  of  the  early  ages  of  man- 
Idndy  corresponding  to  the  Mosaic  account  Tbe  second  book 
with  a  dynasty  of  ten  kings  who  reigned  in  C/ialdea 
the  deluge ;  and  also  recorded  ten  generations  of  men 
tbe  deluge  to  Abraham,  conformably  to  Scripture.  But 
qqIt  a  few  scattered  fi:agments  of  his  writings  are  preserved. 
The  rest  are  unfortunately  lost 

The  iaOowiag  list  of  Chaldean  kings  who  reigned  before  the 
ddttge,  from  Berasus,  is  compiled  from  the  varying  accounts  of 
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ApollodoruSy  B.C.  144,  Polyhistor^  B.C.  88,  AbydenuSy  B.C.  60, 
and  AfricanuSy  A.D.  220,  in  Syncellus  Chronographia,  p.  36 ; 
given  from  thence  by  Jackson,  in  his  Chronology,  Vol.  I.  p. 
198,  199,  &c. 

CHALDEAN  DYNASTY. 

8. 

1 .  Alorus,  a  Babylonian 10 

2.  Alasparus,  or  Alaparus 3 

3.  Amilon,  of  Pantibibla 13 

4.  Ammenon,  of  Chaldea 12 

5.  Meffalarus,  of  Pantibibla. 18 

6.  Daonus,  a  shepherd  of  Pantibibla. ...  10 

7.  Euedoreschus,  of  Pantibibla 18 

8.  Amempsinus,  a  Chaldean  of  Larancha .  10 

9.  Otiartes,  the  same 8 

10.  Xisuthrus,  his  Son,  in  whose  reign  1        '^ 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


} 


Y. 

B.C. 

100  .. 

4355 

30  .. 

4255 

130  .. 

4225 

120  .. 

4095 

180  .. 

3975 

100  .. 

3795 

180  .. 

3695 

100  .. 

3515 

80  .. 

3415 

180  .. 

3335 

The  great  Deluffe  happened.  J     j^O  . .    1200  . .    3155 

Berosus  computed  the  reigns  of  these  kings  by  Sari,  or  de- 
cads  of  years.  For  the  term  Saros,  or  Sar,  stript  of  its  Greek 
termination,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew  IPV*  Asar^  or 
Chaldee,  K"1Dy»  Asara, "  ten,"  by  elision.  And  in  Syriac,  ID  TTT* 
Hhad  saVy  signifies  tm-decemy  or  "  eleven,"  by  a  similar  elision 
of  the  Hebrew,  TTK.  Ahhady  "  one."  See  Vol.  I.  p.  19,  note, 
of  this  work. 

According  to  PolyhistoTy  and  the  Egyptian  Chronologers, 
Anianus  and  PanodoruSy  the  Saras  consisted  of  8600  days, 
which  is  the  amount  of  ten  Chaldean  years  of  860  days  each. 
And  SyncelluSy  p.  30,  notices  a  period  of  432,000  years,  as  in- 
cluding the  reigns  of  their  first  kings.  But  this  is  evidently  the 
amount  of  1200  years,  multiplied  by  360  days.  The  Chaldea$9Sf 
in  after  ages,  to  enhance  their  antiquity,  magnifying  days  into 
years.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  40,  41  of  this  work. 

And  that  this  was  tlic  true  length  of  the  Saras  is  decided  by 
a  true  variation  between  the  tables  of  Africanus  and  those  of 
Apalladorus  and  Polyhistar ;  the  former  reckoning  the  reign  of 
the  sixth  king  Vaanusy  only  99  years,  or  nine  Sari  and  nine 
years:  the  latter  ten  Sariy  or  100  years. 

This  dj7iasty,  according  to  BerosuSy  ended  at  the  deluge. 
Ascending,  therefore,  from  its  established  date,  B.C.  3155, 
through  the  intermediate  reigns,  we  get  the  commencement, 
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B.C.  4S55y  or  year  of  the  world,  1056,  in  the  days  oi  Lantech^ 
the  sc^'enth  firom  Adnm^  by  Cain*s  line ;  and  of  Chrysor^  or 
HephaistoSy  Vulcan ^  according  to  the  foregoing  adjustment  of 
Sanchoniaiho^s  Chronology.  Whence  we  are  warranted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Chrysor  of  Sanchoniaiho,  and  the  Alorus  of  Be- 
rasuSy  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty,  might  have  been  one  and 
the  same  person,  as  living  at  the  same  time. 

And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  analogy  of  their 
names.  Chrywr  was  probably  IIK  t£^in>  Hhoresh  Aur^  or  Or, 
**  Artificer  of  lights  or  oifire^  And  Alorus,  stript  of  its  Greek 
tormination,  TtM  bik.  Ml  Aur,  or  Or,  "  God  of  light,  or  of^r^;" 
which  are  plainly  synonymous  titles.  IDt^,  Aur,  Ur,  or  Or,  is 
immediately  applied  to  the  Sun,  by  Job,  xxxi.  26,  reprobating 
the  Terival  of  the  Zabian  idolatry,  in  his  age  ;  and  was  also  the 
name  of  the  original  settlement  of  Abraham's  family  in  Chaldea ; 
Gen.  xi.  28,  who  were  idolaters.  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  See  Vol.  II. 
p.  95,  113,  of  this  work  ;  and  Jackson,  Vol.  I.  p.  206. 

It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  consonance  of  the  early  Egyp^ 
tiam  Chronicles ;  in  which,  of  their  thirty  dynasties,  according 
to  Mametho,  (who  wrote  about  ten  years  after  Berosus)  the  first 
dynasty  of  the  Aurites,  or  Gods,  began  with  Vulcan ;  in  the 
lOMtb  year  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Eg}7)tian  Chrono- 
loger  Pamodorus ;  only  two  years  later. 

Lamech,  in  Scripture,  was  a  signal  example  of  lust  and  vio- 
lence^  the  reigning  vices  of  his  age,  which  accompanied  the  pro- 
ndscnoas  intercourse  of  the  "  Sons  of  God,^^  or  pious  SethiteSy 
with  the  fair  but  firail  "  daughters  of  men^  of  the  apostate 
Caimiie  race.  Gen.  iv.  19 — 24;  vi.  1 — 4.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  36, 
of  this  work. 

That  obscure  prophecy,  usually  attributed  to  Enoch,  the  con- 
toDporury  of  Lamech,  and  which  is  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
the  account  of  the  defection  of  the  Sethites,  and  is  generally 
ndeTStood  to  foretel  the  deluge,  after  120  years  of  respite,  while 
.VooA  was  building  the  ark,  may  perhaps,  vriih  more  propriety, 
be  uiderstood  of  the  120  Sari,  which  included  the  whole  dy- 
nairty ;  and  might  not  unaptly  be  denominated  years,  on  account 
of  ike  tenfold  longevity  of  the  Antediluvians,  reaching  to  nearly 
1000  years. 

And  to  support  this  conjecture,  Berosus  obscurely  intimates 
tlie  prophesj  %  of  Enochs  at  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty, 
in  the  foDow  itive  narration. 
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*^  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  first  king  AlaruSy  there 
came  out  of  the  Red  Sea^  and  appeared  near  BcAyUmiay  an  in^ 
telligent  *  animaly  called  OanneSy  which  had  the  entire  body  of 
a  fish ;  but  beneath  the  fish's  head,  another  head,  which  was 
human ;  and  also  human  feet,  which  came  out  of  the  fishes  tail. 
It  had  also  a  human  voice  ;  and  '  its  image  was  still  presenrcd,* 
said  Berosusy  *  in  my  time.'  " 

Heiladius  observes,  in  explanation  of  this  riddle,  that  ^  he 
was  really  a  man,  and  appeared  only  to  be  a  fish,  because  he 
was  clothed  with  a  fish's  skin."  And  Polyhistor  adds,  thaf  he 
conversed  with  men  in  the  day  time  without  eating  any  thing; 
and  delivered  to  them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  of  varumt 
arts  and  sciences.  He  taught  them  to  live  together  in  cities,  to 
erect  temples,  to  enact  laws,  and  instructed  them  in  Geometiy 
and  Astronomy.  He  shewed  them  also  how  to  gather  and  lay 
up  seeds  and  fruits :  and  in  fine,  instructed  them  in  evefy  thing 
necessary  to  civilize  their  manners.  This  Oannes  also  wrote  of 
the  origin  of  things j  and  of  civil  government.^'' 

His  name  is  written  with  some  variation ;  Euahanes^  by  JSTy- 
ginuSy  which  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  illustiioiis 
patriarch,  Hanochy  or  Enoch ;  and  his  extraordinaxy  learning 
was  equally  celebrated  by  Jews  and  Mahometans.  The  Apo- 
cryphal book  of  Enoch  f,  stated,  that  ^^  the  archangel  Uriel^vrhx^ 
presided  over  the  stars,  disclosed  to  Enoch,  in  the  165th  year  of 
his  age,  the  nature  of  the  month,  and  of  the  tropical  yearP 
And  the  Mahometan  historians  (who  call  him  Edris,  isom  his 
knowledge,)  report,  that  he  received  thirty  books  of  revelations 
from  God,  in  which  were  written  the  mysteries  of  the  most 
occult  sciences.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Islamism,  they  also  add, 
that  ^'  he  was  the  first  who  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Ood 
and  Religion ;  for  that  having  been  sent  to  preach  unto,  and 
reclaim  the  wicked  posterity  of  Cain,  when  they  refilled  to 
hearken  unto  him,  he  made  war  upon  them,  and  canied  off 
their  wives  and  children  into  slavery." 

That  Enoch   indeed  did  prophesy  to  the  corrupt  Anledi- 

*  Instead  of  a^vov,  "  irrational"  in  the  present  text  of  SyneeUm,  bj  m  ingrakMi 
emendation,  Jackson  substitutes  iv^pov,  *'  inteUigerU,**  more  conformably  to  the  imimtrt 
character.     Chronol.  i.  p.  208. 

f  This  book  of  £iiocA  was  referred  to  and  cited  by  Eupolemus,  B.C.  174;  Potykbitr, 
B.C.  88;  Clemens  Alexamdnmu^  TertuUian,  and  Origen ;  and  an  abstract  of  it  b  pM* 
served  by  Syncellut.    See  Jackson^s  Chron.  Vol.  I.  p.  69,  00. 
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luTiaiia,  we  learo  from  the  apostle  Jude^  rer.  14,  15;  see 
VoL  II.  p.  35 :  but  that  he  was  the  first  author  of  religious 
peiBeciilion»  is  incredible.  On  the  contrary,  he  most  probably 
was  penecuted  by  that  impious  and  wicked  generation  otscof- 
ySfrty  because  he  threatened  them  with  the  divine  judgments  for 
**  mil  ikeir  deed^  of  impiety^  and  hard  speeches'''  against  God ; 
and  he  might  have  been  miraculously  rescued  from  their  vio- 
lence, like  Elijah  afterwards,  oa  a  similar  occasion.  And  surely, 
tbe  stiongett  attestation  to  the  truth  of  Berosu^  accoimt,  so  ex- 
plained, was  the  prevalence  of  the  worship  of  the  Fish  God,  or 
idol  DajfOHy  (from  yi»  Dag^  ^^  a  fish,**)  wiih  a  human  head,  and 
hands;  1  Sam«  v.  2 — 4,  among  the  Assyrians^  BabylanianSy 
SyriamSf  Phcmicians  and  Philistines*^  in  after  ages;  evidently 
fiMmded  on  this  primeval  tradition.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  297,  note, 
of  this  work. 

Mioses  does  not  directly  tell  us,  that  there  was  any  kingdom 
set  up  before  the  deluge ;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  after 
the  esilh  was  grown  populouSy  great  alterations  were  produced 
in  the  manners  and  state  of  men ;  when,  from  the  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  Sons  of  God  with  the  fair  daughters  ofmen^ 
^mng  a  race  oigiantSj  mighty  men  of  old ;  and  the  earth  grew 
eorrmpi,  and  was  filled  with  violence.     Gen.  vi.  4 — 1 1. 

TUs  state  of  things  is  well  represented  by  the  mythological 
poely  Oruf,  describing  the  rapine  and  violence,  the  impiety  and 
ui/mIsc#,  that  then  prevailed* 

VMtw  ex  rmfio :  non  kotpet  ab  botpite  tutis, 

ULtm  wotm  a fCBcro,  fimtrtim  q«Mqae  gratia  rara  eat; 

Vkta  jaoic  fktoM^  et  vifgo>  utdt  madentet, 

Uldnia  Coelcftum,  terras  JUnfa  reliqtiit. 

— ^—  Sed  et  ilia  |>ropago 

Cm^tmfirit  Sttpermm,  MMsqiic  avidSaifana  tmdiM^ 

£t  fid^«  fiut.  Met  AM.  I. 

And  MmerMus  well  explains  the  meaning  of  ^ giantSj*  as 
dbtingaished  for  their  enormous  impiety:  **  Gigantes  autem, 
faid  aliod  fiiisse  credendum  est,  quam  Hominum  quandam 
fs^pMisi  geniem,  Deos  negantem  ?"'    Satumal.  I.  20. 

The  natural  progress  of  such  a  state,  was  an  innovation  in  the 
ptirimreksU  regimen  of  the  heads  of  fiunilies,  under  which 

*  May  «e  not  attribute  tbc  immediate  influeoce  and  authority  of  Jonah* $  preaching  in 
whvifBaBt  age*,  ••  the  Ntmaaitat,  aAer  his  miraculotia  deliverance  from  the  greaiJUhf 
»Mr  AiaklBf ,  that  bt  CMBt  hi  Iha  apirit  and  power  of  Ommatt  aa  an  ambaaiador  from 
(■•at 
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Adam^s  descendants  had  been  hitherto  governed ;  and  a  iffrann^y 
or  absolute  monarchy,  was  erected  in  its  stead,  A.M.  1056 ; 
about  half  a  centuiy  after  the  descent  of  the  Egregariy  or 
"  watchers"  of  the  pious  Sethite  race,  from  the  mountain,  or 
high  country  where  they  lived,  to  intermarrj'  with  the  CainiteSy 
about  the  40th  year  oiJaredy  or  1000th  year  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  Abiil/araffiy  p.  6,  Cedrenu^^  Panodorus,  and  jSTyfi- 
cellus.     See  Jackson^  Vol.  I.  p.  62  *. 

The  scene  of  this  usurpation  is  laid  by  BerosuSy  in  Babylonia^ 
that  fertile  region  finely  watered  by  the  confluent  streams  that 
formed  the  Tygris  and  Euphrates,  And  the  first  kings  were 
elective.  Most  of  them  were  Babylonians^  of  PantibiblayWhich^ 
according  to  some,  was  the  site  of  SipparcSy  the  city  of  the  Sun, 
mentioned  afterwards,  near  the  Euphrates^  between  BabyUm 
and  Ninevehy  probably  the  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture,  where  the 
Sun  was  worshipped,  2  Kings  xvii.  24 — 31.  Others  were  of 
Laranchay  in  Chaldwa ;  and  only  the  last  Xisuthrus  succeeded 
his  father  Otiarfes,  in  the  regal  government  Thus  does  Bero9un 
furnish  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  short  Mosaical  account  of 
the  Giants, 

The  following  account  of  the  deluge,  is  furnished  by  PolyhiS' 
toTy  from  Berosus, 

"  When  Otiartes  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  XisuthrMy 
in  whose  reign  tlie  great  deluge  came  upon  the  earth.  Saiitm 
(or  GodJ  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  in  a  dream,  and  told  him,  that 
on  theJlfHeenth  day  of  the  month  D<esiuSy  mankind  should  be 
destroyed  by  a  flood.  Tlierefore  he  commanded  him  to  write 
a  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  to 
bury  the  writings  underground,  in  SipparaSy  the  city  of  the  Sun, 
[from  the  Chaldce,  NHSD*  SiphrcBy  or  SippartBy  signifying 
"ioo/:«."]  Tlien  he  ordered  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  to  enter 
into  it  with  his  kindred  and  friends ;  and  also  to  store  the  vessel 
with  provisions,  and  to  take  into  it  fowls  and  four-footed  beasts ; 
and  when  he  had  thus  provided  every  thing,  if  he  should  be 
asked,  whitlier  he  intended  to  sail  ?  he  should  say,  To  the  Gcds^ 
to  pray /or  happiness  to  mankind, 

"  Xisuthrus  did  not  disobey  the  divine  command,  but  built  a 
vessel  five  furlongs  in  length,  and  two  furlongs  in  breadth ;  and 

*  This  date  of  the  ihmuandlh  year  of  the  world,  teems  preferable  to  A.M.  1(17^ 
adopted  in  this  work,  Vol.  II.  p.  34,  from  Jfricanus.     See  Jackton,  i.  p.  61,  303. 
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having  got  all  things  in  readiness,  put  on  board  his  wife,  children, 
and  friends.  After  the  flood  was  at  the  height,  and  soon  began 
to  abate,  Xisuthrus  let  out  certain  birds,  (viz.  a  raven  and  a  dove^ 
Gen.  viii.  7,  8.)  which,  finding  no  food,  nor  a  place  to  rest  on, 
returned  again  to  the  ship,  (ver.  9.)  After  some  days,  (viz.  seven 
days,  ver.  10.)  he  let  out  the  birds  again;  but  they  came  back  to 
the  ship  a  second  time,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud,  (the 
dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  mouth,  ver.  11.)  but  being  let 
out  the  third  time,  they  returned  no  more  to  the  ship,  (ver.  1^2.) 
whereby  Xisuthrus  understood  that  dry  land  had  appeared, 
(ver.  13.)  Then  he  opened  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  seeing  that 
it  rested  on  a  certain  mountain,  (the  summit  of  Ararat j  ver.  4.) 
he  went  out  of  it,  with  his  u^i/e^  and  daughter^  and  Pilot;  and 
after  he  had  worshipped  the  earthy  and  built  an  altar^  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Gocky  (ver.  18 — 20.)  he,  and  those  who  went  out 
with  him,  disappeared." 

"  But  they  who  had  staid  in  the  ship,  finding  that  Xisuthrus^ 
and  his  companions,  did  not  return,  went  out  to  seek  him,  calling 
him  aloud  by  his  name.  Xisuthrus^  indeed,  was  seen  by  them 
no  more ;  but  his  voice  was  heard  issuing  fi*om  the  air,  and  com- 
manding them,  as  their  duty,  to  be  religious ;  and  informing  them, 
that  himself,  on  account  of  his  piety,  was  gone  firom  tliem,  to 
dwell  with  the  Gods ;  and  that  his  wife,  daughter,  and  Pilot, 
were  partakers  of  the  same  honour.  He  told  them,  fiulher,  that 
they  should  go  again  to  Babylonia ;  and  that  it  was  ordained 
for  them  to  take  the  ^Titings  from  Sipparte^  and  communicate 
them  to  mankind.  He  added,  that  the  place  where  they  then 
were,,  was  in  the  country  of  Armenia.  When  they  heard  this, 
they  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  and  went  unanimously  to 
Babylonia.  And  when  they  came  thither,  they  dug  up  the 
writings  at  SipparcBy  built  many  cities,  erected  temples,  and  re- 
built Babylon:' 

This  Chaldean  account,  though  blended  with  fictions,  re- 
markably accords  with,  and  confirms  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge. 

1.  It  establishes  the  primitive  tradition,  that  the  Deluge  began 
in  Spring ;  that  the  second  scriptural  month  (Gen.  vii.  11.)  cor- 
responded to  the  second  Macedonian  month,  Dtesius ;  the  first, 
ArtemisiuSy  beginning  with  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  began  about  April  17.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  25, 
54,  of  this  work. 
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2.  It  differs  onlj  two  days  from  the  scriptural  acdount ;  ^  the 
fifteenth^''  instead  of  ^^  the  seventeenth  dajr  of  the  month.**  (Geo. 
vii.  11.) 

d.  It  hyperbolicallj  describes  the  prodigious  Aze  of  tile  aik, 
built  by  divine  appointment  See  its  just  dimensions^  YoL  I. 
p.  323,  of  this  work ;  while  it  plainly  intimates,  that  it  was  built 
in  BcAyUmia,  the  residence  of  Xisuthrus,  and  the  seat  of  his  go- 
vernment 

4.  It  expressly  states,  that  the  mountain  on  which  fliis  aik 
rested,  was  in  Armenia^  according  with  the  scriptural  accoimlof 
Ararat.     See  that  article,  Vol.  I.  p.  332,  of  this  woric. 

5.  It  relates  the  deification  of  Xisuthrus^  or  Noahf  in  exact 
conformity  with  Sanchoniatho*s  shorter  account  otAffrateg,  who 
was  reckoned  the  greatest  of  the  Hero  GodSf  after  his  decease; 
and  CanapuSy  Noah^s  pilot,  was  translated  into  the  southem 
constellation,  ArgOj  the  ark,  in  the  primitive  Chaldean  sphere. 

6.  In  die  Saturn  of  BerosuSj  we  have  the  true  Kpouoc^  Tfits 
God  of  Time,  or  the  Ancient  of  Days,  who  was  after- 
wards degraded  by  the  Grecian  Poets  and  Mythologists  into  the 
hero,  Noah  himself,  and  his  three  sons,  among  whom  the  domi- 
nion of  the  universe  was  divided;  Heaven,  or  the  northern 
regions,  to  Jupiter,  or  Japhet ;  the  Sea,  or  middle  regions,  to 
Neptune,  or  Shem  ;  and  Hell,  or  the  southern,  to  PUUo  or  Ham ; 
in  conformity  with  their  geography,  placing  the  north  pole  above, 
and  the  south  pole  below,  the  horizon  *, 

*  Homer  has  well  described  this  pardtlon  of  the  eftrth  among  the  families  of  ^08A*#  tOM^ 
according  to  the  divine  decree,  communicated  to  them  in  NoaVt  prophecy,  in  the  follow • 
ing  geographical  allegory,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Neptune,  when  proroked  at 
Jove's  command  to  desist  from  assisting  the  Greeks,  in  the  TVo/on  wi|p. 

Q  voiroi,  fi  p',  ayaBoQ  irtp  tu)v,  vtrtpotrXov  itiwiv, 
Ei  fi'  bpoTipov  tovra  fiiy  aexovra  KoStliev 
Tpeif  yap  r  ik  Kpovov  uptv  adiX^toi,  ovq  rfce  Pcif ^ 
ZtvQ  Kai  EyM,  Tpiraroc  ^  Ac^ifc  ivtpoioiv  avawirmv* 
TpixOa  Si  vavra  Sfdaffrai,  iicaffTOQ  ^  f/iftopc  Tift^c* 
Uroi  Eyufv  ikaxov  iroXtfiv  a\a  vtutpiv  aiti, 
JlaXXopivtav,  Ai^iyc  ^  (^axe  (o^v  fiipotvra* 
Zcvc  y  cXax'  avpavov  tvpw  tv  ai9tpi  rac  vc^cXyn* 
Fata  ^  cri  (wi}  iravrt^v,  km  fuuepog  OXvpToe. 

**  Jcve,  alas !  tliongh  good  himself,  hath  spoken  proudly. 
In  thus  compelling  me,  his  compeer,  against  my  will, 
To  withdraw.     For  we  three  are  brothers,  whom  Rhea 
To  Saturn  bore :  Jove,  and  I,  f  nd  Pluto  third, 
Who  rules  the  shades.    When  the  universe  was 
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SmtuJkmuaiko  degraded  Saturn  stiU  lower,  and  represented 
him  as  one  of  the  descendants  of  Cush^  or  Canaan^  who  flonrished 
after  the  dispersion;  he  dethroned  his  father  Uranus,  who 
reig;iied  in  PhcnUcia ;  he  gare  the  kingdom  of  Attica  to  his 
dau^ter  Athena,  or  Minerva;  he  offered  up  an  only  son,  whom 
ht  had  hj  the  nymph  Anebrit,  for  a  burnt-offering  to  his  father 
Urmmmf;  he  circumcised  himself,  and  compelled  all  his  allies  to 
do  the  same ;  he  gare  Berytus  to  Neptune  and  the  Cabiri  ;  and 
going  into  the  southern  regions,  he  made  the  God  TcuMut,  king 
of  all  Egypt  *.  See  a  fuller  account,  Jackson,  Vol.  III.  p.  20 — 96. 
These  heterogeneous  fictions  and  absurdities,  borrowed  from  the 
Pkamscian  and  Grecian  Mythology  in  later  times,  demonstrate 
the  oonpaxatire  recency  of  the  boasted  writings  of  Sanchoniatho, 
PUlOf  his  translator,  has  given  the  following  excellent  account 
ct  the  xise  and  progress  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks. 

**  The  Greeks,**  says  he,  ^^  excelling  all  others  in  polite  ae- 
its,  claimed  most  of  this  history  of  the  Gods  to 

Into  three  parti  diTided,  each  an  equal  share 

OkCdoed,  on  casting  lots.    My  lot  it  was 

Thenceforth  in  hoary  sea  to  dwell :  to  Pluto, 

Next,  did  (all  the  gloomy  shades  below : 

Jmt't  lot,  the  spacious  sky  in  air  and  donda. 

Bat  still  the  earth,  and  lofty  heaoen,  were  left 

Conunon  to  alL**  Iliad  xv.  184—193. 

here  critically  distingulshet  between  ovpavo^,  **  the  sky,"  or  upper  region  of 
the  afnioaphere,  and  OXv/ivoc  heaoem,  or  the  mansion  of  the  gods.  It  is  remarkable, 
tibat  the  learned  Bodmi,  in  his  classical  alhisions  to  Neah  and  hia  three  sons,  has  omitted 
tkis  pnsMgCt  though  so  rriarkihly  appottte. 

*  Jatara*s  descent  to  the  sonthem  regions,  in  Sanehmuatho,  is  thus  geographically 
ifsolhad  by  Hmur,  in  Jen^e  threat  to  /inw,  for  assuting  the  Trojans,  in  opposition  to 
tW  iccrte  at  Fate. 

'Oc  yap  OtafaTow  tart*  atBtv  ^  tyv  ovk  oXcyc^M 
Xt^Ofuym,  ov^  ft  ffc  Ta  vnara  irupaO^  iffijai 
Taufc  MM  iroyroio^  Iv'  lawtToc  rt  Kpoyoc  '< 
H/uvoc,  ovr  avyric  vinpu^vo^  lycXioco 
Taprattr,'  ovr'  ayt/ioiev  fiaBv^  dt  rt  raprapoc  a/*^- 

*'  So  b  it  decreed.     Thy  wrath  regard  not  I, 
NoC  though  to  earth  and  sea's  remotest  bounds 
Tbott  goest  [to  complain,]  where  sit  Japetut  and  Saium, 
In  the  bosom  of  Tartanut  not  by  the  upper  sun's 
Ray,  nor  by  breexes,  cheared."  Iliad  ▼Ui.  478 — 481. 

Ol  wtp  mprtpoi  ttai  0cot,  Kpovoy  t^fit  loprtf. 
"  When  m  the  miker  Qode^  hi  Satwm's  tndo.'* 

lUAOXT.  2i5. 
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themselves^  and  studying  to  amuse  the  imaginations^  and  tickle 
the  ears  of  people,  with  a  variety  of  pleasant  fables,  they  exag- 
gerated, and  embellished  it  with  various  ornaments.  Hence  it 
was,  that  Hesiod,  and  the  itinerant  bards,  simg  about  in  their 
poems,  the  generation  o/GodSy  battles  of  Titans  or  Giants^  the 
cutting  off  of  privities  y  &c.  which  they  themselves  feigpied,  and 
by  their  circumforaneous  rhapsodies,  the  true  facts  were  stifled. 
And  men,  being  accustomed  from  their  infancy,  to  hear  nothing 
else ;  and  prepossessed,  from  age  to  age,  in  favour  of  these 
fictions,  they  laid  them  up  as  a  sacred  treasure.  These  having 
gained  credit  by  long  usage,  it  was  not  easy  to  dispossess  men^s 
minds  of  the  belief  of  them ;  so  that  truth  appeared  to  them  as 
an  idle  tale,  and  their  fabulous  narrations  were  received  for 
truth." 

The  corrector  history  of  Berosus,  we  may  presume,  gave  rise 
to  those  truer  accounts  of  the  deluge  which  are  found  inter- 
spersed in  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Scythian  and  Grecian 
DeucalionSy  in  Orid  *,  Lucian  t,  &c.    Subsequent  writers,  trans- 

*  The  mythologist  Ovid  has  transferred  to  the  Grecian  Deuealionf  king  of  ITkestolft 
and  his  partial  deluge,  B.C.  1548,  the  history  of  Noahf  and  occurrences  of  the  universal 
deluge. 

Hie  ubi  Deucalion,  nam  csetera  texerat  eeqiior, 
Cum  consorte  tori,  parvd  rate,  vectus  adhsesit, 
Coryridas  nymphas  et  numina  monti*  adorat, 
Fatidicamque  Themim,  quae  tunc  oracla  tenebat. 
Nou  iUo,  melivr  quisquam,  nee  amaniior  aqui, 
Fir  fait ;  aut  ilia  reverentior  uUa  Deorum. 
Jupiter,  ut  liquidis  stagnare  paludibus  orbem, 
Et  superesse  virum  de  tot  modo  millibiu  unum, 
Et  superesse  videt  de  tot  modo  millibus  unam, 
Innocuot  ambos,  cultoret  Numinit  ambos, 
Kubila  disjecit,  nimbisque  Aqtdlone  remotit, 
Et  coelo  terras  ostendit,  et  athera  terris. — Metam.  I> 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  Ovid  had  access  to  the  Septuagint  Greek  trmnslatioii 
of  the  book  of  Genesis, 

f  Lucian,  in  like  manner,  has  transferred  to  the  Scythian  Deucalumf  the  oocutreDces 
of  the  universal  deluge. 

"  The  present  race  of  men,  according  to  tradition,  were  not  the  first;  Che'fonner 
having  all  perished.  The  present  was  a  second  race,  descended  from  Deucalion,  Of  tbf 
former,  it  is  said  that  they  committed  acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  for  they  neither  n- 
garded  oaths,  nor  were  hospitable  so  strangers,  nor  showed  mercy  to  suppliants.  In  return 
for  which  the  great  calamity  befel  them.  Immediately  the  earth  discharged  much  water 
[from  the  abyss^  or  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  then  broken  up,  Gen.  vii.  11.]  And 
great  rains  fell  [from  the  clouds  ;  when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened^  Gen.  ▼&  11«] 
And  the  swollen  rivers  descended,  and  the  sea  rose  to  a  great  height,  until  the  ttiM 
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fening  to  other  countries,  and  to  later  ages,  the  circumstances 
of  the  general  deluge,  from  the  usual  propensity  of  mankind  to 
signalize  their  own  coimtries,  and  their  own  ancestors.  It  is 
thus  excellently  explained  by  an  ingenious  French  Scavant, 
Baillp,  sur  PAtlantide,  p.  28. 

"  When  a  nation,  either  in  a  body,  or  by  colonieSy  changes  its 
habitation,  in  this  peaceable  migration,  it  transports  every  thing 
along  with  it,  all  its  institutions,  sciences,  remembrance  of  past 
transactions,  and  memory  of  its  ancestors.  The  history  of  its 
first  state  has  always  preceded  the  history  of  the  second.  At 
length  its  traditions  are  altered  by  their  antiquity ;  time  has 
confounded  the  whole ;  and  the  two  histories  form  at  length  no 
more  than  one.  See  then,  how  facts  true  in  themselves  become 
false  as  referred  to  the  places  where  they  are  supposed  to  have 
happened.  This  observation  may  serve  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  obscurity  of  history.''^ 

Such  ancient  heathen  records,  however,  when  the  wheat  is 
separated  from  the  chaff,  by  the  critical  process  of  a  corrected 
chronology  and  geography,  often  form  valuable  vouchers  of  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaical  history,  and  furnish  the  best  means,  per- 
haps, of  reclaiming  and  converting  such  philosophizing  infidels 
of  modem  times,  as  Bailly  himself. 

tartk  wat  ccveredwUh  water ;  and  allperithedf  except  Deucalion,  who  alone  was  leti  for 
a  second  race,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety, 

"  His  pre«ervation  was  effected  by  means  of  a  great  ark  which  he  had  made,  into 
which,  having  embarked  his  children  and  their  wives^  he  entered  himself.  On  entering 
there  came  to  him  swine,  and  horses^  and  lions,  and  serpents^  and  other  land  animals^  all 
in  pairs.  Having  received  them  all,  they  did  not  hurt  him,  but  great  concord  from  Jove 
prevailed  among  them.  So  they  all  sailed  in  the  same  ark  so  long  as  the  water  prevailed. 
After  this  a  great  chasm  was  made  in  the  country  of  Hierapolis,  which  absorbed  all  the 
water.  And  when  this  was  effiected,  Deuealum  made  altars,  and  consecrated  a  temple  to 
JuMO,  which  he  built  upon  this  chasm." 

'*  I  myself,"  proceeds  Lucian,  *'  saw  this  chasm  under  the  temple,  but  it  was  very 
smalL  Whether  it  was  formerly  great  I  know  not ;  that  which  I  saw  was  but  small," 
Lmeian,  De  Syria  Deo,  §  12. 
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SECTION    11. 

ASSYRIAN  AND  BABYLONIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

The  adjacent  countries  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  proper, 
separated  only  by  the  great  river  Tigris  *,  were  the  first  settle- 
ments of  mankind  both  before  and  after  the  deluge,  irom  their 
contiguity  to  Paradise  before,  and  to  Armenia  after.     Hence 

their  history  and  chronology  are  necessarily  connected  and  in- 
terwoven together. 

The  first  tyrannical  innovation  in  the  pristine  patriarchal 
regimen  of  the  first  race  of  mankind  began  in  Chaldea  and  i?tf- 
bylonia,  as  we  have  seen.  And  it  was  afterwards  renewed  in 
the  second  race,  by  the  mighty  hunter  Nimrody  that  **  arch 
rebel"  in  reUgion  and  government,  who  first  claimed  divine  ho- 
nours,  and  usiuped  the  domains  of  his  neighbours  after  the 
deluge ;  and  whose  early  celebrity  is  recorded  not  only  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  all  over  the  East  and  West,  in  his  titles,  Maha  Balaj 
"  the  great  Master,"  Belus,  and  Orion, 

ArtapanuSy  in  his  Jewish  history,  written  about  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  says  that  Nimrod  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  race  of  giants  who  inhabited  Babyloniaj  and  were  de- 
stroyed for  their  impiety  by  a  divine  judgment.  That  he  dwelt 
in  a  tower  at  Babylon^  and  was  afterwards  deified. 

Sir  William  Jones  also  learned  fi*om  the  most  intelligent 
Mussulmans  in  India^  that  '^  a  powerftil  monarchy  had  been 
established  for  ages  in  Iran  before  the  accession  of  Cayumers; 
that  it  was  called  the  Mahabadean  dynasty,  and  that  many 
princes,  of  whom  only  seven  or  eight  are  named  in  ike  Dabistainj 
and  among  them  Mahbuly  or  Maha  Baliy  had  raised  their  em- 
pire to  the  zenith  of  human  glory."  Sixth  discourse  on  the 
Persians,     Asiat.  Research.  Vol.  II.  p.  48,  8vo. 

The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  we  learn  fi*om  Holy  Writ,  was 
Babely  in  the  land  of  Shinaar.  Here  he  settled  himself  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  for  their  impious  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  decree  regulating  their  settlements.  And  he 
finished  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  some  other 

*  See  the  geographical  descriptioo  of  those  countries,  Vol.  I.  p.  322,  448,  of  this 
work. 
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cities,  Erech  and  Accar  and  Calfieh  in  the  land  of  Shinaar. 
Gen.  X.  10,  xi.  1 — 9. 

1  he  foundation  of  his  kingdom  is  dated  by  the  excellent  Ar- 
menian annalist,  Abulfaragiy  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Reu^  or 
B.C.  2554,  about  sixty  years  after  the  families  of  Noah's  sons 
bad  begun  to  separate  fix)m  their  primary  settlement,  and  to 
spread  themselves  into  the  adjoining  fertile  regions  of  Assyria^ 
Aledittj  and  Mesopotamia.  See  the  article  Nimrod,  Vol.  II.  p. 
47,  of  this  work. 

We  learn  also  from  Dositfieus,  an  old  Phoenician  poet,  that 
"  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon  was  founded  by  the  Tyrian  (or 
Assyrian  J  BelusJ*^  See  Vol.  II.  p.  48,  note,  which  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  confirms,  Arcem  Babylonis  antiquissimus  rex  con- 
didit  Belus.  Straho  says,  that  he  was  buried  there,  and  wor- 
shipped as  the  chief  Babylonian  god.  And  Babylon  was  built 
about  B.C.  2547,  in  the  seventh  yeai  of  NimrocT a  reign  ;  as  col- 
lected before  from  Eustathitts  in  his  commentary  on  the  Perie- 
gesis  of  IHonysiuSy  and  from  Herodotus.  Vol.  II.  p.  48,  note, 
of  this  work. 

The  land  of  Shinaar  seems  to  have  been  originally  allotted 
by  the  divine  decree  to  the  family  oiArphaxad,  Josephus  says 
that  the  Chaldeans  were  originally  called  ArphaxadeanSj  Ant 
I.  6,  4,  and  a  tract  of  country  southward  oi  Assyria  proper,  was 
called  Arapachitis  by  the  ancient  geographers.  Not  content 
with  usurping  the  territory  of  this  branch  of  the  ShemiteSy  Nim- 
rod  next  invaded  Assyria^  the  lot  of  Assures  family,  where  he 
built  Ninevehy  his  capital  city,  which  is  imiformly  styled  by  the 
Greek  historians,  HerodotuSy  DiodoruSy  &c.  ri  Niyoc,  "  the  city 
of  NinuSy^  or  of  Niny  "  a  son,'*  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
original  name,  until  parodied  into  teth  Nimrod,  "  the  rebel." 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  48.  Tacitus  calls  it  vetustissima  sedes  Assyrite. 
Annal.  12,  13. 

Nineveh  was  finely  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
and  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  opposite  to  the  modem  city  of 
Mo9uly  built  on  the  western  bank.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  449. 

He  afterwards  built  Rehobothy  higher  up  on  the  river,  and 
ChaJahy  on  the  river  LycuSy  which  runs  into  the  TigriSy  and 
^  the  great  city"  of  Reseny  above  their  junction.  Xenophmi 
seems  to  have  noticed  this  by  the  name  of  Larissa,  (composed, 
perhaps,  of  the  particle  Z,  or  ia,  signifying  "  to*^  in  Hebrew, 
and  Rissay  which  resembles  Reseny)  and  his  description  of  it 
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corresponds.  "  It  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Medes;  and 
its  wall  was  five  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  a  hundred  in 
height ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  enclosure  was  two  parasangs.  It 
was  built  of  bricks,  and  the  base  of  the  wall  was  of  stone, 
twenty  feet  high."     Anab.  B.  8. 

He  also  mentions  another  greater  city  in  that  neighbourhood, 
called  Mespila,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Medes.  The  base  of 
its  wall  was  built  of  hewn  stone  scolloped,  the  breadth  of  which 
was  fifty  feet,  and  the  height  fifty.  On  this  was  built  a  brick 
wall,  fifty  feet  broad  and  a  hundred  high,  whose  circuit  was  six 
parasangs.  Might  not  this  have  been  the  ruins  of  the  palace, 
or  fortress  o{  Nineveh  *  ? 

Nimrod  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  only  six  years,  by  Afri* 
canuSy  (see  SyncelltiSy  p.  90)  which  is  quite  too  short  for  his  ex- 
ploits and  his  buildings ;  47  years,  by  David  Ganz ;  65  years, 
by  Petavius ;  and  98  years,  8  months,  by  PolyhistoTy  which  last 
is  most  probable.     See  Jackson^  Vol.  I.  p.  214. 

The  following  list  of  his  successors  is  given  fix)m  SynceUu^j 
by  JacksoHj  Vol.  I.  233,  so  corrected  in  Nimrod*8  reign. 

I.  ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY.    317  Years. 

Y.  M.  B.  C. 

1.  Nimrod,  Ninus  L  Belus  f,  or  Maha  Bala  98  ....  8  . . . .   2554 

2,  Evechous,  or  Chosma  Belus 7  ....6....    2455 


*  Xenophon's  fifth  encampment  from  the  Zabaiet,  in  his  fiimous  retreat,  must  have 
been  near,  or  beside  Nineveh,  which  strengthens  this  conjecture;  though  neither  be,  nor 
Alexander,  who  passed  so  near  it  in  his  way  to  the  field  of  battle  tXArbela^  take  the  least 
notice  of  its  ruins.  Tacitut  notices  a  city,  called  Nmevehf  in  this  quarter,  in  the  reign 
of  ClaMut, 

t   ORIENTAL   TITLES. 

Oriental  titles  of  rank,  honour  and  royalty,  are  significant,  and  when  rightly  ex- 
plained, contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  History  and  Mythology:  because 
they  express  the  leading  traits  in  the  characters  of  the  several  personages  to  whom  they 
were  attributed.  As  from  the  titles  of  this  first  Assyrian  monarch,  Nimrod^  **  theitsM^** 
we  learn  his  crimes ;  and  from  Behu  and  Orton,  that  he  was  deified,  during  his  Ufr,  and 
after  his  death,  translated  to  the  heavens.  Tiglath  Piktar;  **  Tyger,  Lord  qfAuyria," 
intimating  his  ferocity,  &c. 

These  titles  are  either  simple  or  compounded :  and  it  is  the  province  of  skilftil  sly- 
mological  analysis^  founded  on  the  nature  and  genius  of  Oriental  languages,  to  resolve 
the  compound  titles  into  their  constituent  or  elementary  parts,  carefully  tracing  their 
variations  through  the  several  kindred  dialecu  of  the  east  and  west,  all  branching  off 
from  the  primeval  language,  when  it  came  to  be  corrupted  at  the  Confunon  of  Tonguet: 
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3.  Poms 36 2448 

4.  Neckubiu 43   2413 

5.  Abins 48   2370 

6.  OmbaUus   ...  .    40 2322 

7.  Zifuinu  .,   45 2282 

Interregnum  ..«« •  .^ 985   2237 

End  of  the  Interregnum 1252 


mud  ttfll  more,  in  process  of  timei  and  at  remoter  distances  from  tlie  original  settlement 
of  mankind  in  the  countries  round  Mount  Ararat. 

These  elementary  terms,  or  ingredients,  are  frequently  altered  in  composition,  so  as  to 
retain  little  of  their  pristine  form,  in  three  ways;  either,  1.  By  interchange  of  kindred 
cootonants,  or  letters  of  the  same,  or  neighbouring  organs  of  speech,  guUuralt,  labiaUf 
Uqmidi,  dentaU,  paUUalt.  2.  By  substitution  of  various  vowels  at  pleasure ;  these  being 
wanting  in  Oriental  alphabets,  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  or  writer,  according  to 
the  usage  of  his  country,  either  by  a  graver  or  deeper,  or  by  an  acuter  or  shriller  pro- 
mmdation.  &  By  retrenchment  of  radical  letters  or  syllables,  and  by  addition  of  ser- 
▼ilet,  the  former  usually  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  tities,  the  latter  at  the  end. 

The  ensuing  Dynasties  of  Auyrian,  Bahyhmian^  Median  and  Persian  kings,  furnish 
frequent  examples,  the  principal  of  which  I  shall  attempt  to  expkin  in  this  note. 

The  chief  elements  of  their  compound  tities,  were  1 .  7^3,  (  Baal)  "  Master  or  Ruler" 
Whence  Baal,  Bal,  Beel,  Bel,  Bi|X-oc,  and  Bel-us,  And  by  change  of  consonants,  Palf 
Pit,  pa,  and  PuL 

2-  P^K>  (-^don)  *'  Governor,  or  Regent,*'  whence  Adan,  Adin,  Aden,  Chaddm, 
Chedon,  Haddtm,  or  Hedon, 

3.  TMM^,  (Assur)  **  Assyria;**  whence  Assar,  Asar,  Ezar,  Osor,  and  Ser; 

^'  IV2^,  (Nabi)  "  Prophet;**  whence  Nabo,  Nebo,  or  Nebu, 

6.  Itt^,  or  Phcemeian,  ^JJ,  (Sar)  **  a  chief.  Lord,  or  great,"  D^^ID,  (Samim) 
**  chiefs  or  Lords."  Whence  Czar^  and  ^]^  (Hasar)  "  the  chief,"  or  Asar,  Esar,  in 
composition. 

6.  2H,  (Af»)  "  F»lher ;"  KMK  {^bba)  "  the  father,"  in  Persic  and  Syriac. 

7-  TO.  (C**^)  "  «  fiirnace;"  Khur,  "  the  sun,"  in  Persic.  Whence  tcni3  {Churos, 
not  ChoreshJ  or  Chosru,  the  name  of  Cffrus  the  Great,  in  Scripture  and  the  Persian  his- 
torians, and  Chotntes,  the  titie  of  the  PerHan  and  Parthian  kings. 

a  ^ho»  {MeUeh)  "  king ;"  whence  Malek,  and  MaUca,  in  Persic 

The  following  seem  to  be  pure  Persic : 

8.  Km^  &fca*,  SvUan,  aU  signifying  "  king,"  and  Dora,  "  the  king,"  by  way  of 

eminence. 

10.  MiOar,  undMUhras,  "the  sun." 

From  these  elements  or  radicals,  are  formed  the  compound  Assyrian  and  B(U>ylomam 
tffW^  Bal-adan ;  Regi-belus,  Asar-adm,  or  Esttr»kaddim,  or  SoT'Chedon,  or  Sar^dana- 
pal-^u;  Skalman-assar,  Nabon-'Ossar,  Nabo-pol-astar,  Nebw-chadn-ezzar,  or  Nebu-chadr- 
etzar,  or  Nabu-dutdon-osor,  or  Bo'Chtan-sor, 

And  the  compound  Persian  and  Parthian  tities,  Kai-sar,  Kai-umarath,  or  Kai-amu- 
rath,  Kai-dtobad,  Kai-kaus,  Kai- chosru,  Kai-achsueros  i  whence  the  JLv-u^aptic,  Cy 


•  Hyde,  in  his  explanation  of  these  tities,  derives  them  from  Adar,  in  Syriac,  or  Azor, 
in  Pcnic,  ^^fcre,**  or  the  planet  Mars,  p.  63—65.  But  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria 
were  noijke  worshippers. 
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Of  NimroiTs  successors  we  know  nothing  but  the  names. 
Cliosma  BeluSy  signifying  " the  strength  of  BeluSy^  might  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Gen.  xlix.  3.  The  only  circumstance 
handed  down  to  us  in  Scripture,  during  this  dynasty,  is  a  pre- 
datory excursion  of  three  bands  of  the  Chaldeans  into  the  land 
of  Uz,  in  Arabia,  who  carried  offJob^s  camels,  about  B.C.  2337, 
in  the  reign  of  the  fifth  prince  Abius.    Job  i.  17  *. 

After  the  reign  of  the  last  prince  a  long  interregnum  of  near  a 
thousand  years  ensued.  The  several  provinces  which  composed 
the  Assyrian  empire,  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  regained  and 
maintained  their  independence,  till  the  second  Ninus  reduced 
them  to  subjection. 

This  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  proved  by  various 
documents  sacred  and  profane. 

1.  By  the  war  in  Abraham's  days  between  the  four  confed- 
erate princes  of  Assyria,  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  Ariochy 
king  of  Ellasar,  or  Arabia ;    Chedorlaomery  king  of  Elam,  or 


axaret,  t2n^1"T>  Darius  (not  Dariavetk)  and  Darab  *,  ScJtah  Abbas,  MUkrauSf  or  iStk^ 
ridates,  Sic 

Sometimes  we  find  decompounded  titles,  composed  of  nearly  synonymoiM  termt,  are 
used,  as  of  a  famous  prince  in  the  eleventh  century,  SuUan  Malek  Scbah.  That  unge 
was  probably  derived  from  the  scriptural  amplification  of  the  Divine  titles,  Kimq  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  or  the  God  of  Gods,  the  Lord,  which  was  blas- 
phemously adopted  by  some  of  those  profane  princes. 

If  the  important  study  of  Etymology  was  more  skilfully  cultivated  among  the  learned, 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  Oriental  Grammar^  and  of  Logic  or  Universal  Grammar,  many 
absurd  and  incongruous  guesses  would  be  banished,  that  disgrace  the  systems  of  some  of 
the  first  classical  scholars  of  the  age. 

The  learned  Orientalist  Richardson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  fore- 
going Persian  derivations,  has  exposed  the  fiindful  derivations  of  Oriental  tennst  founded 
in  acknowledged  ignorance  of  Oriental  languages,  which  the  ingenious  but  over-fimdfol 
Bryant  has  introduced  into  his  new  Analysis  of  ancient  MythoU^y.  However  consider- 
able his  merits  in  Grecian  literature,  Richardson  has  irrefragably  proved  his  ignorance 
in  this  branch  of  Etymology ;  and  shewn,  that  his  elaborate  work  is  incorrect  in  its  CkrO" 
nologyottht  Deluge,  of  the  migrations  of  the  families  of  ^oaA'«  sons,  of  the  Cuikite  expe- 
ditions; irreconcileable  with  Scripture,  and  inconsistent  with  itself.    P.  376—474. 

*  The  book  of  Job  furnishes  an  advantageous  specimen  of  the  purity  of  Patriarchal 
Religion  in  Arabia,  during  this  first  Assyrian  dynasty ;  corresponding  to  its  state  In 
Persia,  under  the  succeeding  Pislidadian  dynasty,  by  a  remarkable  oonfoimity  of  sacred 
and  profane  history  in  those  early  periods. 


•  Richardson  derives  Darab  from  Dora,  **  the  king,"  and  Ab,  "  water."  DisKrt 
p.  67>  243.  But  the  latter  seems  rather  to  denote  a  *'  father."  And  the  rgmpgnnd, 
'*  the  father-king,"  or  parent  of  his  people,  like  Schah  Abbas. 
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Persia ;  and  Tidal^  king  of  Gainiy  or  the  mingled  nations  of 
Ccele  Syria  and  Galilee^  against  the  five  kings  of  the  PentapoliSj 
Beray  king  of  Sodom^  Birsha^  king  of  Gomorrahy  Shinab^  king 
of  Admahy  Shemebary  king  of  Zeboiniy  and  the  king  of  Bela, 
afterwards  called  Zoar,  who  had  rebelled*  from  the  king  of 

*   WAR  OP  THE  OODS  AND  GIANTS. 

Mo$t*  Choronensity  in  his  Armenian  History,  gives  an  account  of  the  Berosian  Sibyll, 
or  ancient  Chaldean  prophetess,  who  noticed  "  the  Titanian  war,  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tum  after  the  deluge,"  na  **  the  first  war  waged  among  men."  See  Jackson,  Vol.  I. 
p.  241. 

This  was  the  war  in  which  Abraham  engaged,  in  the  tenth  generation,  B.C.  2070,  and 
the  first  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  was  memorable,  as  the  first  accomplishment  of 
Noak*t  &mous  prophecy ;  Gen.  ix.  25—27  »  for  in  it,  the  Shemites  and  Japhetftites  of 
the  North  made  captives,  or  '*  slaves,  the  Hamitss  of  Canaan's  race"  in  the  South.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  350—357  of  thU  work. 

The  references  to  this  war  in  the  classic  authors,  Hesiod,  Homer,  Pindar,  Horace, 
Ftrgil,  Ovid,  &c.  are  numerous. 

1.  Horace,  so  well  acquainted  with  Hesiod'sTheogony,  (see  Vol.  T.  p.  245,  note,)  has 
drcumstaotially  described  the  Gods  and  Giants  engaged  in  this  war ;  or  the  chieftains  of 
Elam  and  Sodom.  The  four  confederate  kings  of  Elam,  who  came  from  the  upper  regions 
of  the  North,  are  represented  by  Jove  and  his  associate  Gods,  Pallas,  Juuo,  and  ApoUo  s 
with  VvlcoKs,  the  forger  of  thunderbolts,  who  originally  was  the  same  with  Jove  himself. 
The  five  rebel  kings  of  Canaan,  or  the  South,  are  represented  by  the  Gtan^-brothers, 
Typhceus,  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  JUuxcus,  and  Enceladus.  These  struck  great  terror  into 
Jove  at  first,  when  Abraham  defeated  the  Assyrians,  and  rescued  the  captives ;  but  were 
vanquished  and  overwhelmed  at  last,  with  thunderbolts,  when  **  the  cities  of  the  plain 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  ;"  and  were  buried  under  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  AsjiuiliUe  lake,  sixteen  yean  after,  B.C.  2054.     Gen.  xix.  24,  25. 

-  Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas,  immanemque  turmam, 

Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  tempcrat 
Ventosum ;  et  Urbes,  regnaque  tristia  {^Tartari'} 

Imperio  regit,  unus,  sequo. 
Magnum,  iUa,  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi, 
Fidensy  Juventus  horrida,  brachiis ; 
Fratresque,  tendentes  opaoo 

Pdion  iroposuisse  Olympo : 
Sed  quid  Typhoeus,  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 
Quid  Rhoecus,  evulsisque  trunds 

EnceladuSf  jaculator  audax. 
Contra  sonantem  Palladis  segida 
Possent  ruentes  ? — Hinc,  avidus  stetit 
Fulcanus  ;  hinc,  matrona  Juno,  et 

Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcum — 

Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo.  Od.  in.  4. 

2.  Hesiod,  the  prime  corrupter  of  the  Greek  Mythology,  represenu  this  war  as  last- 

13 
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Elaniy  after  they  had  served  him  twelve  years;  and  were  de- 
feated by  him,  and  his  confederates,  and  the  people  carried  away 

ing  ten  full  years,  Theog.  v.  634.  And  he  afterwards  states,  that  Typhoetu,  the  first  of 
these  brothers,  was  the  youngest  sun  of  Earth  and  Tartarus,  ver.  820 :  thus  aptly  repre- 
senting the  king  of  Sodom  as  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  which 
signifies  black,  or  burnt ;  and  who  derived  his  poetic  title,  Tv^wiv^,  from  rv^c>  signi- 
fying vifiation,  or  arrogance,  for  his  noted  impiety  and  inhospitality  to  gods  and  men,  we 
presume,  at  Sodom,     Gen.  xviii.  20,  21  ;  xix.  4—13  ;  Heb.  xiii.  2. 

3.  Homer  also  marks  the  theatre  of  this  war  to  have  been  Aram,  or  Syria,  of  which 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  a  department. 

Au  wc  npfriKtpavvtfi 

Xiitofuvtp*  6rc  r  a/i^i  Ti/0u>€c  yaiav  ifiaaat 
Eiv  ApifioiQ'  69i  0a(rc  Tu^iaioQ  tfifuvai  tvvriv. 

**  Like  JovB^  thundering  in  his  wrath, 
When  the  Typhoean  land  he  scourged 
Among  the  Arameans ;  where  is  Typhoeu^s  bed. 
According  to  tradition."  Iliad,  ii.  783. 

4.  FirgU  represents  these  giant  brothers  as  the  sons  of  Earth  and  Titan,  or  the  Sun : 
a  mystical  allegory,  denoting  that  they  were  **  earth  bom,**  (yvj^^^^)  ^  produced 
from  the  slime,  and  hatched  by  the  Sun*s  heat ;  like  the  ctrcyctoc  avroxOuv,  or  "  natim 
son  of  earth,"  of  Sanchoniatho.  With  these,  he  joins  in  Tartarus,  their  relations,  the  two 
Ahida,  (aXox^ai)  or  **  /ield  bom,"  who  aptly  denote  the  two  young  Canaamtes,  of 
Hebron,  Aner  and  Eschol,  who  assisted  Abraham,  their  neighbour,  in  the  war  of  Sodom ; 
and  were  therefore  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  the  five  Giants,  and  involved  in  the 
same  poetic  doom. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Terra,  Titania  pubes 
Fulmine  dejecti,  fundo  volvuntur  in  imo  \TartaH.'\ 

Hie  et  Aloidas  geminos,  immania  vidi 
Corpora  ;  qui  manibus  magnum  rescindere  ccelum 
Aggressi,  superisque  Jovem  detrudere  regnis.  ^neid.  vi.  660. 

Virgil,  however,  has  altered  Homer's  geography  ;  for  ccv  AptfiotQ,  substituting 
a  volcanic  isle  near  the  coast  of  Italy. 


durumque  cubile 


Inarime,  Jovis  imperils  impdsta  Typhoeo,         ^neid.  ix.  713. 

In  thus  shifUng  the  bed  of  Typhceus  from  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Italian  Sea,  Virgil  fol- 
lowed the  license  of  Pindar :  for  Pindar,  though  he  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Homer's 
geography,  as  to  the  Cilician  or  Syrian  origin  of  Typhosus,  yet  boldly  transfers  his  bed  to 
the  volcanic  isles,  near  Cuma,  in  Italy,  and  the  grand  volcano  of  AStna,  in  Sicily.  He 
was  led  to  this  probably  by  an  eruption  of  ^tna,  in  the  beginning  of  the  77th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  472,  noticed  by  Thucydides,  b.  3,  about  four  or  five  years  before  Pindar  composed 
the  first  and  finest  of  his  Isthmian  Odes,  in  praise  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  TAney- 
dides  calls  this  the  second  eruption,  and  notices  the  first,  but  without  a  date.  The  first, 
we  may  be  assured,  was  later  than  Homer*s  time,  who  unquestionably  would  not  have 
passed  over  so  striking  a  phsenomenon  unnoticed,  any  more  than  Pindar  and  FirgiL 
The  latter  converts  the  crater  of  jEtna  into  Fulcan^s  forge,     ^neid.  viii.  419. 

6.  The  Pierides,  or  nine  Thessalian  Nymphs,  who  challenged  the  nine  Muaes,  boast- 
ingly  described  the  exploits  of  the  Giants  in  their  war  against  the  Oods.  Pimdar  thua 
censures  them. 
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captives,  B.C.  2070,  until  they  were  rescued  by  Abraham^  bis 
servants,  and  two  young  neighboiu-s  of  Mamre ;  his  associates, 

*Oaaa  it  /ii}  )re0iXi}ce 

TtivQj  arvZ^ovrai  ^av 

Iliepc^wv  aiovra, 

Tav  re,  Kat  trovTov  Kar  afiaifioKiTOV 

'Og  T  tv  aivifi  Tapraptfi  kcc- 

rai,  Oiuv  iroXffiiog, 

Tvfa»c  iKarovraKapavoQ'  tov  frore 

KiXuccov  Opi^iv  troXvia' 

Wfiov  avrpov*  vvv  yt  fiav 

Toi  0*  inrtp  Kv^ag  aXupKtig  0x^0,1 

SuccXta  T  avrov  iru^ct 

^Tipva  Xaxvaivra*     Kcwy 

A*  ovpavia  ot;vcx<i 

Ncfoc(r</  AiTva,  wavtTtg 

Xiovog  o^uag  Tidtiva, 

**  Whatever  thadet  were  not  beloved  by  Jove, 
Tremble  *,  in  earth  or  raging  sea  inclosed, 
Hearing  the  Pierian  loud  and  impious  lay. 
Even  Typhoi  hundred-headed,  foe  of  Gods; 
Who,  prcMtrate,  long  in  gloomy  Tartarus  lies. 
Him  whilom  bred  the  famed  Cilician  cave  : 
But  now,  alas  !  the  sea-girt  shores  of  Cuma, 
And  Sicily  too,  oppress  his  shaggy  breast : 
JEtnOf  snow  capp*d,  the  prop  of  heaven,  the  nurse 
Of  chill  perennial  frost,  now  him  confines."  Pyth.  I.  25. 

6.  Thu  *'  PierioH  lay,"  referred  to  by  Pindar,  is  given  by  Ovid,  in  his  Metamor- 
pkoses.  One  of  the  Pierides^  who  had  challenged  the  Muses,  chose  for  her  subject,  the 
war  of  the  Gods  and  Giants;  in  which  she  magnified  the  exploits  of  the  latter,  and 
depreciated  the  former.  She  sung  how  the  Gods  were  terrified,  and  put  to  flight  by 
Typkcnts,  who  pursued  them  into  Egypt,  There,  in  their  fright,  they  hid  or  concealed 
themselves  under  various  animal  forms :  Jove  became  a  ram ;  ApoUo,  a  crow  ;  Bacchus, 
a  goat ;  Diana,  a  cat ;  Juno,  a  cow  ;  Venus,  a  fish ;  and  Mercury ^  an  ibis,  or  stork. 

"  Tunc  sine  sorte,  prior  [Pieris]  quse  se  certare  professa  est, 
Bella  canit  Superum ;  falsoque  in  honore  Gigantes 
Ponit,  et  extenuat  Magnorum  facta  Deorum, 
Emissumque  [canit]  im&  de  sede,  Typhdca,  terrae, 
Ccelitibus  fedsse  roetum  ;  cunctosque  dedisse 
Terga  fugse,  donee  fessos  JBgyptia  tellus 
Ceperit,  et  septem  discretus  in  ostia  Nilus, 
"Hue  quoque  ierrigenam  venisse  Typhoea  f,  narrat, 

, 

I  *  '*  Even  the  demons  believe  and  tremble,"  {Saijiovia ^piaffovai)  James  ii.  19. 

This  parallel  passage  supplies  the  substantive,  iaifiovia,  understood  in  Pindar,  agreeing 
with  6a<ya,     Tht  demons,  in  Jewish  and*  Grecian  Mythology,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
sfmts  of  dead  men,  good  or  bad.     The  latter  are  marked  by  fini  TTf^iXfjce  Zivg,    See 
VoL  III.  p.  104,  note,  and  VoL  III.  p.  520. 
t  Ovid,  in  hia  Fasti,  S.  461,  identifies  Typhosus,  with  Typhon,  the  Egyptian  god  of 
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Aner  and  Eshcol;  who  pursued  and  surprised  the  camp  of  the 
confederates  on  the  fifth  night,  defeated  them,  and  recovered  the 
captives  and  the  spoils.  Gen.  xiv.  1 — 16,  See  Vol.  II.  p.  112, 
of  this  work. 

Though  the  king  of  Shinar  is  named  first  in  the  list,  on 
account  of  the  priority  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
king  of  Elaniy  or  Persia,  was  the  head  of  the  confederacy  ;  and 
that  at  that  time,  the  sceptre  had  departed  firom  Assyria  to 
Persia. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  Persian  historians,  Mirkhondy  Fer- 
dusty  the  Tarik  Montekheby  or  Select  Chronicle,  the  Sharistaniy 
the  Tabariy  the  Jehan  Ara,  and  others,  cited  in  Herbelofs 
valuable  Bibliotheque  Orientate.  In  their  pompous  and  inflated 
narrations,  fiction  and  fable  are  firequently  so  blended  with  his- 
torical iruthy  that  it  requires  no  small  attention  and  skill  to 
develope  them,  and  separate  the  wheat  firom  the  chaff;  and, 
above  all,  to  reduce  the  monstrous  extravagance  of  their  chro- 
nology  to  the  sober  and  consistent  standard  of  sobered, 

Mirkhond*  has  given  two  dynasties  of  Persian  kings,  reach- 
ing from  the  earliest  times,  to  the  subvei*sion  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Askander,  or  Alexander  the  Great.  The  first,  con- 
tains the  race  of  the  Pisc/uladians ;  the  second,  of  the 
Kaianites. 

Et  se  mentitis  tuperos  celasse  figuris  : 

Duxque  gregiis,  dixit,  fit  Jupiter  ;  (unde  recurvis 

Nunc  quoque  fomnatus,  Libys  est  cum  cornibus  ^mmon) 

Deliut,  in  corvo  ;  firoles  Semeleia,  capro ; 

Fele,  torcr  Phoebi ;  nive&  StUumia,  vacca ; 

Pitce  Fenus  latuit ;  CyUeniut  Ibidis  alia."         Metam.  v.  Fab.  6. 

This  metamorphooi  marks  the  corruption  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  Patriarchal  Theo- 
logy, by  the  hieroglyphic  tymbok  of  Egjfptian  Mythology.  The  diflfereot  attribute  and 
perfections  of  the  Deitt  were  marked  by  the  characteristic  excellencict  of  diffiercnt  ani- 
mals ;  the  ram  and  buU  indicating  strength  in  their  horns ;  the  cow,  plenteousacst,  or 
abundance  ;  the  goatt  stability  ;  the  cat,  seeing  in  the  dark,  or  all-teeing  ;  the  /iA«  pro- 
lific fecundity  ;  the  crow,  longevity ;  the  ibit,  or  etork,  serpent  destroyer,  &c.  But  at 
length  the  symbols  were  forgotten,  and  the  vulgar  sunk  into  the  most  brutal  polytkeitm, 
and  grovelling  idolatry, 

*  This  celebrated  Persian  historian,  Mohammed  Khavendschah,  commonly  ealied 
Emirchondf  or,  by  elision,  Mirkhond,  observes  in  the  preface  to  his  Umoeretd  ^akiryt 
that "  since  the  age  of  reason  and  discernment,  he  had  employed  his  time  inoetMUitlyki 


tempests  and  hurricanes.    He  was  the  &bled  son  of  Earth  likewise,  produeed  by  a 

of  the  Jealous  Juno^e  hand,  or  a  blast  of  wind.     See  Homer* t  aeoooot  of  bif  birth,  Hyv^ 

to  Afolh,  ▼.  906—352. 
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I.  PERSIAN  DYNASTY,  529  years. 

y.  B.C. 

^ .  KaiumanUk,  or  Keionuarras,  iS60) .••• 40  ..••  2190 

Siamek 

Kmumarath  again 30  ••••  2150 

2.  Hushang,  or  Houschenk^  called  Pischdad,  or  CAe- )      en  oion 

dorlaomer ' 

3.  Tahmuras (700) 30  ....  2070 

4.  Giamsckid,  or  Giemschid 30  ....  2040 

5.  Dakak^Zakak,  or Zoak,.,.  (1000),. «-«•...  30  •••.  2010 

6.  Apkndan^  Phridun,  or  Pheridun 120  ....  1980 

7.  Manugiahr,  called  Phirouz., (500) 120  ....  I860 

8.  Nodar 7  ....  1740 

g,  Jpkerasiab,  or  Afrasiidf •••  •^...•. ....  12  ....  1733 

10.  Zoab,  Zab,  or  Zoub 30 1721 

11,  Gtrskab,  or  Gershasp 30....    1691 

End  of  the  dynasty 529  ••••  1661 

The  extravagant  reigns  of  some  of  these  princes,  560,  700, 
1000,  and  500  years,  are  corrected  by  the  soberer  accounts  of 
other  oriental  writers,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  length  of  the 
dynasty  to  a  moderate  compass.  The  chronology  is  adjusted 
firom  the  resemblance  between  the  actions  oiHushang  and  Che- 
dorlaomer^  who  might  alike  have  been  slain  by  Abraham^  in 
B.C.  2070.  From  this  fixed  epoch,  coimting  the  reigns  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  dates  of  each  are  determined. 


KAIUMARATH. 

He  is  allowed  by  all  the  oriental  writers  to  have  been  the  first 
kingy  and  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  Budharij  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Arabian  historians,  reckoned  him  the  first  man, 
Adamij  also.    But  the  most  judicious  of  the  Persian  writers 

the  reading  and  research  of  history  ;  collecting  every  thing  useful  and  agreeable  from 
the  works  of  the  best  writers :  when,  having  been  invited  by  the  Emir  Ali  Shir,  to 
saperintcnd  a  valuable  library,  filled  particularly  with  historians,  carefully  collected  at  a 
great  expense,  he  bad  thus  resolved  to  digest  the  labours  of  his  life."  This  learned  and 
magnificent  prince  was  governor  of  Chorattan,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 
His  noble  library  was  deposited  in  the  city  of  Herat.  Richardson'*  Dissertations,  p.  243. 
Kkondemir,  or  Khaudemirf  the  son  of  Mirkhond,  wrote  an  abridgment  of  his  father's 
great  work,  which  he  called  Kkikuat  al  Akhbar,  "  the  Marrow  of  History,"  he  is  fre- 
quently oonfisunded  with  his  father,  ^nd  even  by  Herhekft,    Art  Kkondemr. 
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reckon  him  to  have  been  the  son  (or  descendant)  of  Aranty  the 
son  of  Sheniy  the  son  of  Noahy  who  reigned  in  the  countries 
first  planted  after  the  deluge.  They  report,  that  the  people  of 
Adherhigiany  or  Medioy  including  part  of  Armeniay  wearied 
with  the  evils  of  anarchy,  unanimously  agreed  to  elect  Kaiuma- 
rath  their  king,  for  his  conspicuous  virtues :  he  was,  with  much 
reluctance,  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  Tagiy  or  imperial  Tiara  ; 
and  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  administration  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  his  people.  This  induced  the  neighbouring 
provinces  also  to  put  themselves  under  his  protection ;  so  that 
his  empire  was  extended  by  the  same  means  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted. He  built  several  cities  in  Persioy  and  the  proviuces 
Balchy  &c. 

His  eldest  son,  called  Nazeky  was  slain  by  robbers :  and  he 
resigned  the  crown  at  length,  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  go- 
vernment, to  his  grandson,  Siameky  who  was  slain  shortly  after 
in  battle.  This  obliged  Kaiumarath  to  resume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment ;  after  which  he  reigned  thirty  years  with  great  ap- 
plause and  reputation. 

This  account  of  the  anarchy  that  gave  rise  to  his  election 
well  accords  with  that  which  probably  followed  the  rebellion  of 
the  provinces,  and  dissolution  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire, 
about  B.C.  2237,  as  we  have  seen.  For,  firom  ttience  to  B.C. 
2190,  the  date  of  the  election  of  Kaiumarath y  (according  to  the 
foregoing  adjustment)  was  an  interval  offorty-seven  years,  which 
was  fiilly  suflScient  to  give  those  provinces  a  surfeit  of  the  evils 
of  anarchy,  Judg.  xvii.  6.  Precisely  the  same  cause  is  stated 
by  HerodotuSy  after  the  second  rebellion  of  the  MedeSy  in  B.C. 
710,  for  the  election  of  Dejoces, 

Some  oriental  authors  insert  an  interregnum  of  two  hundred 
years  ^  between  this  reign  and  the  next,  oi  Hushang.  But  this 
was  probably  done  to  enhance  the  antiquity  of  Kaiufnaraih^ 
contrary  to  the  history ;  for  Hushang  was  the  son  of  Siamek. 

HUSHANG,  SURNAMED  PISCHDAD. 

Next  to  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  this  is  the  most 
celebrated  prince  of  the  whole  series,  whose  title  of  Pischdad^ 

*  See  the  andent  Unwertai  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  173,  174,  folio  edit,  from  wfaidi  titt 
foregoing  table,  of  the  PUchdadian  dynasty,  is  collected. 
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"  ihejuMt^  conferred  on  him  for  his  wise  and  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  became  the  distinguished  appellation  of  the 
dj-nasty.     He  is  said  to  have  built  Susa, 

He  wajB  no  less  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  his  marvellous 
exploits  in  ?l  Persian  romance,  entitled  Hushang  Namehy  ^^Hu- 
ikam^s  History,**  of  very  extensive  circulation  in  the  East. 
Persia  indeed,  or  Iran^  from  the  earliest  times,  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  classic  ground  of  oriental  mythology  and  romance, 
which  diverged  and  spread  from  thence,  with  its  roving  tribes, 
the  Palii  and  Pelasgi,  &c.  to  almost  every  surrounding  and  dis- 
tant country,  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  The  fabled  wars 
fjiihe gods  and  giants,  which  pervade  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  as  we  have  seen,  most  probably  originated  from  the 
wars  of  their  heroes,  or  ancient  kings,  with  the  Dives,  or  rebel- 
lions demons,  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  assisted  by 
the  Peris,  oi  fairies,  the  good  demons  and  guardian  angels  of 
mankind ;  both  acting  imder  controul  of  THE  Supreme 
Being  ♦. 

*    ANCIENT   PERSIAN'  MYTHOLOGY. 

knowledge  of  the  popular  nythology  of  the  East  is  no  less  necessary  to  under- 

their  da«iic  writers,  their  historians  and  moralists,  poets  and  fabulists,  than  of  the 

mtftholagfff  to  understand  the  classics,  Hesiod,  homer,  Pindar ,  Virgil^  Horace, 


Tbe  fabnlons  ages  of  Asiatic  mythology  stretch  far  beyond  the  creation  of  man.  The 
wmid,  n  ittppoted  to  have  been  repeatedly  peopled  by  creatures  of  different  formation ; 
ccesflvely  annihilated,  or  banished,  for  disobedience  to  the  Supremb  Being. 
ronanoe,  entitled  Caherman  NanU,  or  "  Caherman's  History,"  introduces 
ikat  Wto  ia  cooversatioa  with  the  monstrous  bird,  or  griffin,  Simurgh,  who  tells  him  that 
she  had  already  lived  to  sec  the  earth  seven  times  filled  with  creatures,  and  seven  times 
rtdted  to  a  per^Nt  void.  That  the  age  of  Adam  would  last  seven  thousand  years ;  when 
the  prrseat  race  of  men  would  be  extinguished,  and  their  place  be  supplied  by  creatures 
sfaaoclacr  fom,  and  more  perfect  nature,  with  whom  the  world  would  end.  She  de- 
tbst  the  had  then  seen  twehfe  periods,  each  of  seven  thousand  years ;  but  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  term  of  her  own  eiistence.  And  Sadi,  a  Persian  moralist 
Inc  cUss,  praises  Providence  for  providing  so  bountifully  for  all  his  creatures, 
thsi  **  evcB  the  Simmrgk,  notwithstanding  her  immense  size,  finds  on  the  mountains  of 
I^nftacnt  lor  her  sustenance." 

U  tkia  Farwsam  talc  we  trace  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  seven  millennary  ages  of  the 
•«U ;  the  Bmhykmian  and  Cuwuan  Sibyls'  ages  of  the  world,  and  restoration  of  the 
Mca  Age,  recorded  in  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and  Ooidj  and  the  several  Hindu  Avatars,  or 
■■Ktsavt  traoaformations  of  Fisknu,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

The  last  race  of  beings  supposed  to  inhabit  the  earth  immediately  before  the  creation 

^Mam  were  called  Peris  and  Dives,  or  good  and  bad  genies;  both  formed  of  the  element 

if Ir  ;  and  though  long-lived »  subject  to  death.    The  former  are  described  as  beautiful 

Mi  Wnevolcot,  and  though  guilty  of  errors  which  had  offended  Omnipotence,  they 

*Bt  Mppotcd,  in  coosequence  of  their  repentance,  still  to  ei\joy  distinguished  marks  of 
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In  Persian  romance  Httshang  is  represented  a«  attacking  and 
subduing  giants  and   monsters,  mounted  upon  a  monstrous 

Divine  favour.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  pictured  ai  hideout  in  fonn»  and  ma- 
lignant in  disposition,  roaming  perpetually  round  the  world,  to  scatter  discord  and 
wretchedness  among  the  sons  of  Adam,  The  Peris  are,  by  some  writers,  sappoted  to 
be  all  females,  and  the  IHvt»  males,  but  without  having  any  oomraunicatioii  {  each  hcvinig 
tlie  separate  power  of  continuing  their  species:  yet  the  brothers  of  the  Peri  Bhrjmm  am 
noticed  in  the  Tahmurm  Nami  ;  and  the  kings  of  Shatkekam  in  the  CahertMM  Ntani* 

Beside  these,  there  are  other  winged  monsters  of  the  imagination :  the  JS^mmr^ 
already  noticed ;  the  Rakshe,  whose  ordinary  food  was  serpents  and  dragons,  wbo  was 
tamed  by  Ilenshang,  king  of  Persia,  and  rode  by  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Dma;  the 
SohoMt  with  a  horse's  head,  and  four  eyes,  and  the  body  of  a  flame-coloured  dragoOf 
who  was  conquered  by  a  Persian  hero,  called  Sam  Neriman ;  the  Ouranabad^  described 
as  a  fierce  flying  hydra ;  the  £;er,  the  Eshder,  or  Eshdeha^  dragons  of  diffiBrent  kinds ; 
the  Syl,  or  Basilisk,  the  sight  of  which  makes  every  creature  fly,  the  approach  to  it  bdog 
certain  death. 

There  were  also  nations  with  the  heads  of  fishes,  dragons,  &c  The  moat  whinukdl 
of  these  creatures  was  the  nimjuzi  and  nim  chebr,  supposed  to  be  a  human  figure  split  in 
two,  the  male  forming  the  right  half,  and  the  female  the  left;  each  having  half  a  &ee, 
one  eye,  one  arm,  and  one  foot,  yet  running  widi  incredible  speed,  and  redtoaed  wry 
dangerous  and  crueL 

These  various  creatures,  who  preceded  Adam,  were  supposed  to  have  been  governed 
by  a  succession  of  either  forty  or  seventy-two  kings,  of  the  name  of  SoUman.  The  Jfa- 
hur  Solimani,  the  ring,  or  seal  of  Solomon  Jared,  the  fifth  monarch  of  the  world  *,  five 
to  its  possessor  the  command  of  demons,  elements,  and  every  created  thing.  The 
shield  of  the  last  monarch,  sumamed  Jan,  Ben  Jan,  his  impenetrable  cuirass,  and  flandog 
sword,  were  more  famous  in  the  East  than  the  shield  of  Achillet,  and  his  celestial  armour, 
in  the  West. 

This  last  monarch,  having  offended  Omnipotence,  the  angel  Harei,  (signifying,  a 
**  guardian,  or  protector,**  whence  the  Hara  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Ladn  Menu, 
'*  master,")  was  sent  from  heaven  to  chastise  him,  which  he  did,  and  governed  in  Ui 
stead ;  but  b^ing  intoxicated  with  power,  Adam  was  created,  and  all  the  earth  ordered 
to  obey  him.  Hares  scorned  submission  to  a  clay-formed  creature,  and  rebelled  ag^oit 
the  Divine  will,  and  was  joined  by  the  Dives,  But  the  Peris,  submitting  thereto,  be- 
came thenceforth  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  human  race.  Hares,  with  his  cliief 
followers,  was  cursed  by  God,  and  doomed  to  a  long  period  of  torment  in  the  infrmal 
regions.  On  his  fall  his  name  was  changed  into  Iba,  **  the  refractory;"  Eblis,  "  tlie 
desperate;"  and  Sheitant  "  the  proud,"  among  the  Arabians. 

The  residence  of  these  imaginary  beings,  was  supposed  to  be  the  mountain  Kitf,  wliidi 
was  long  thought  to  surround  the  earth,  as  a  ring  the  finger;  denoting  the  *'tteug 
girdle**  of  mount  Taurus ;  so  called  by  the  Arabian  Geographers,  in  its  several  divi^ons  of 
Caucasus,  Imaus,  &c.  Atlas,  and  other  great  ridges  in  Asia  and  Africa,  The  whole  of  tids 
visionary  region  o(  Fairy  land,  was  called  Jinnis  Tan,  or  "  the  country  of /m,"  or  /(M,  and 


*  The  Tarikh  Moutekheb,  and  other  oriental  hbtories,  suppose  that  this  was 
benDaoud,  **  the  son  of  David,-**  but  the  earlier  work  of  the  Takmuras  Nami,  says  hi 
was  the  Praadamite  king.  And  the  Kaiumarath  Nami  says  the  giant  Hussam  told 
that  prince  that  he  had  served  under  three  diffierent  Sf^iatans,  for  3000  years  past.  Sec 
Herbelot,  p.  801. 
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i  which  he  had  tamed,  called  Raksche.    Among  his  other 
he  reduced  the  people  of  Mahietj  famous  for  fishes 


,  to  be  divided  between  the  PerU  and  the  Dive*,  The  cities  of  the  fonner  were 
■rfnliflw,  *'  pleasure  and  desire  ;"  Gouherabad,  **  the  city  of  Jewels ;"  Jmberabad, 
tj  of  Ambergris/*  The  capiul  of  the  Divett  ^u  called  Ahermtmabad^  "  the 
«piiiidple  (^evil ;"  where  was  the  enchanted  castle,  palace,  and  gallery  of  the 
g^  Arzakemk^  wo  celebrated  in  Eastern  (able. 

ca  tke  i>toe«  and  Peris,  there  was  incessant  warfare.  Whenever  the  Dwet  took 
le  Bgru  prisoners,  they  shut  them  up  in  iron  cages,  hung  them  on  the  highest 
4  exposed  them  as  a  public  spectacle  to  the  chilling  blasts.  In  their  confine- 
idr  companions  brought  them  the  choicest  perfumes,  the  only  nourishment  of 
MMisng  also  the  virtue  of  repelling  the  Dwes,  whose  malignant  nature  can  eti- 
biag  fragrant 

ever  tlie  PerU  were  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  Divet,  they  ahraya 
lie  Bsfbtance  of  some  mortal  hero,  which  furnished  a  wonderful  fund  of  picturesque 
7  §o€  eastern  poetry  and  romance.  To  put  the  knight  on  a  par  with  the  gigantic 
c  was  generally  armed  with  enchanted  armour,  furnished  with  talismans,  and 
•ome  winged  monster.  One  of  the  most  famous  adventurers  in  Ftury  land 
^,  the  second  PishdatUan  king.  He  tamed  the  monstrous  griffin  Baktke, 
Med  on  her  back,  subdued  the  people  of  MahiseTf  with  fishes  beads,  and  per- 
ibtr  wonderful  eiploits.  His  successor,  TahnmroM,  was  honoured  with  a  tplendid 
tke  Perif ,  entreating  his  aid :  the  Dives  also,  who  feared  him,  sent  another, 
the  griffin  Simurgh,  who  spoke  all  languages,  and  knew  future  events. 
Md  him  to  prefer  the  Perist  and  to  asMst  them ;  and  forewarned  him  of  the 
le  was  to  encounter  in  the  expedition,  and  she  offered  to  carry  him  herself  to 
.  As  a  mark  of  her  regard,  she  pulled  some  feathers  from  her  breast,  to  form  a 
r  Us  helmet ;  and  then,  mounted  on  her  back,  and  armed  with  the  shield  of  Joh 
ke  crossed  the  dark  abyss,  which  mortals  could  not  pass,  without  supernatural 
t,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Anuhenk,  and  defeated  him.  He  then 
ed  aaocber  fiercer  Dive,  called  Demrush,  living  in  a  gloomy  cavern,  surrounded 
piltfl  of  plundered  wealth.  Here  he  liberated  a  fair  captive,  the  Peri  Merjam 
rP')  whom  her  brothers  had  long  sought  in  vain,  and  he  chained  the  vanquished 
I  the  centre  of  the  mountain  Kaf;  whence  he  got  the  title  of  Z)tve&eM/,"  binder 
was**  bat  he  was  slain  himself  at  last  by  another  more  powerful  Dive,  called 

utmi  of  Ferdousi  *  the  celebrated  RosUxm,  several  ages  after,  slew,  in 
the  dive  Jnshenkt  who  had  escaped  from  the  chains  of  Tahmmras,  and 
tk  a  human  body,  and  head  of  a  bull,  and  afterwards  he  killed  the  Dive  Sepid^ 
Ee  Dive**  And  Gershab,  the  last  king  of  the  Pishdadian  dynasty,  wounded  the 
■Afft  with  an  arrow  in  the  mouth  ;  and  Sohrab,  tlie  son  of  Rjosteam,  afWrwards 
after  be  had  assumed  various  forms ;  first,  the  head  of  a  hog ;  neit,  a  head 
faces,  of  a  lion  on  one  side,  and  of  a  wild  boar  on  the  other. 
Peris  and  DmeSt  the  friends  and  foes  of  mankind,  and  all  the  machinery  of  their 
secM  to  have  furnished  the  ground- work  of  the  prevalent  notions  of  good  and 
H,  vtgvds  and  gianlSj  that  pervade  the  whole  ol  eastern  and  western  romance, 
kna  in  Jewisk,  Indian ,  Grecian^  and  Roman  Mythology.  The  apocryphal 
•kkf  written  during,  or  after,  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  introduces  Rtqtkael, 

IMMJ,  who  may  be  reckoned  the  Homer  of  Persim,  spent  thirty  years  in  the 
■i  af  Ihia  work.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  A.D.  lOia 
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beads,  probably  the  Ichthyophagiy  or  ^^  JUh-eatetf^  of  the  Greeks, 
residing  on  the  Persian  gulph.    At  length,  after  a  glorious  reign 

the  ^ardian  angel  of  Tobias^  the  wicked  spirit  Atmodeut,  who  was  fond  of  Sarahs  and 
destroyed  her  seven  husbands  on  their  wedding  nights ;  who  was  driven  from  her  bed- 
chamber by  the  perfume  of  the  burnt  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  that  attempted  to  devour 
Totmu,  when  bathing  in  the  Tigris;  the  flight  ofAsmodeus  XoBgyjti,  where  the  angd 
bound  him,  we  may  presume  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  Phanuh  and  his  magician*.  Tlie 
Hares  of  the  Persians,  Hara  of  the  Hindus,  Eblis  and  Sheitan  of  the  Arabs,  corre^ond 
to  "  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  Demons,**  to  whom  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  compared 
Christ.  And  our  Lord  refuted  them  upon  their  own  principles ;  "  when  the  tinmg 
(6  «rxf  poc)  armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace ;  but  when  Ihe  strm^gtr 
(6  KT^vporcpoc)  oometh  upon,  and  conquereth  him,  he  taketh  from  him  hia  pmmp^t  fai 
which  he  trusted,  and  distributeth  his  spoils.'*  Luke  xi.  21,  22  And  the  deeply-leaned 
PmU  adopted  this  beautiful  imagery,  when  warning  his  Gentile  converts  of  their  spirUmt 
conflict  with  the  (oes  of  the  Gospel.     **  Put  on  the  panoply  of  God,  &c."    Bph.  vL 

10—17. 

In  Europe  also,  this  machinery  forms  the  basis  of  Gothic  Rowumce.  We  traee  h  b 
the  IppogriffOf  mounted  on  which,  Astolpho  took  his  flight  to  heaven ;  and  the  wm^t 
ring  of  Bradamanti,  in  the  Orlando  Fwrioso  of  Ariosto ;  the  various  encbaotmentt  of 
Armida  and  Ismeno,  in  the  Gierusalentme  liberata  of  Tasso  ;  the  many-hemded  moosltr 
of  Duessa,  and  the  shield  of  King  Arthur,  in  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spencer;  the  tury 
Morgain  (the  copy  of  the  Peri  Merjan)  who  conveyed  away  king  Arthur  frooa  the 
battle  of  Camelon,  to  the  delights  of  Faery  land,  in  the  old  British  Rmnamee ;  Saimt's 
journey  from  Pandemonium  to  this  earth,  across  the  chaotic  abyss,  in  the  Paradise  Lod ; 
and  the  Masque  of  Comus,  in  Milton;  the  play  of  the  Tempest,  in  Shakspeare,  ftc 
&c.  &c 

Some  ingenious  Antiquaries  have  considered  this  Romantic  Mythology  as  of  Armbian 
growth ;  because  it  abounds  in  Arabian  authors,  especially  in  that  most  entertaiDinf 
work,  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights ;  in  which  it  is  fully  duplayed.  But  neitber  tiM 
scenes  are  laid,  nor  the  technical  terms  of  this  mythology  found,  in  Aratim.  The  war- 
riors who  figure  in  Faery  land,  are  exclusively  Persian,  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  ftnt 
Pishdadian  dynasty  ;  and  the  Arabic  language  has  no  appropriate  terms  to  exprea  the 
Peris,  Dives,  Simurgh,  Rakshe,  or  Ouranobad,  &c.  For  the  terms  it  sabslitates, 
Angels,  Devils,  Genies,  Giants,  A/rites,  Gules,  &c.  are  only  figuratively  appfied  to 
these  imaginary  beings ;  radically  denoting  creatures  which  really  exist.  The  Perit  and 
Dives  of  Persian  romance,  are  neither  angels  nor  devils,  but  supposed  intermc^ats 
classes  between  both  ;  nor  do  they  accurately  correspond  to  the  demons  of  the  Jewe  and 
Greeks,  which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  good  or  bad.  See 
Vol.  HI.  pp.  104,  520. 

A  very  early  intercourse  subsisted  between  Iran,  and  India  eastwards,  and  Estnfi 
westwards,  in  the  time  of  the  Pischdadian  dynasty ;  which  was  renewed  under  th« 
Kaianian*  And  many  traces  of  the  Syriac,  or  ancient  Persic,  are  to  be  foniid  io  the 
Sanscrit,  and  other  dialecU  of  India,  and  in  the  Crreek  and  LaHn,  and  Celiie  laognagcsof 
Europe,  The  crusades  afterwards  introduced  many  more,  into  the  modern  lii^iinfi. 
Italian,  Frencft,  German,  English,  &c.  In  the  last,  the  number  of  pure  Penie  words  li 
very  considerable ;  as,  Choda,  or  Goda,  **  God,**  Div,  **Divelt  or  Devil:'*  Pbri, 
**  Fairy;*'  Pad&r,  **  frarrip,  pater,"  or  Phader,  **  Father;*'  Madbr,  "^vrf^ 
mater,*'  or  Moder,  "Mother;**  Broder,  ^^  Brother,**  Dochtbr,  ''Dmn^Uer;" 
Hokopaz,  a  "conjuror;'*  whence  the  vulgar  hocus  poems  tricks,  &c. 

The  curious  and  recondite  information  contained  in  this  note,  is  chiefly  oolkctcd  firon 
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of  fifty  yearsy  he  was  slain  by  a  fragment  of  rock  hurled  against 
him  by  the  giantSy  his  mortal  foes,  who  had  occupied  the 
strength  of  the  mountains  of  Damavendy  in  the  province  of 
Adkerbigian. 

This  remarkably  corresponds  to  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elamy 
in  Abraham's  days,  who  subdued  the  PentapoliSy  and  probably 
the  eastern  countries  of  Arabia^  stretching  to  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs ;  for  among  his  auxiliaries,  was  Ariochy  king  of 
EUasary  or  Arabia :  and  he  might  have  been  slain,  either  when 
by  AbraJiam  in  his  camp,  in  the  mountainous  country, 
the  springs  of  the  Jordan;  or  afterwards,  upon  his  return 
home,  in  some  later  engagement  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
the  giants  in  Horaccy  hurled  rocks  against  JavCy  and  his  confe- 
derate ^o<it;  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  note.  This  seems  to 
leaTe  scarcely  a  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
Hushang;  and  therefore  tends  to  remove  the  veil  that  has 
hilberto  been  spread  over  the  chronology  of  the  romantic  ac- 
counts of  the  oriental  historians. 

To  this  fieunous  monarch  is  ascribed  a  very  ancient  book  en- 
titled Ghiamdan  Chrady  or,  "  Eternal  Wisdom ;"  which,  among 
many  other  fine  sentences,  contains  the  following. 

"  Great  kings  are  ooos  upon  earthy  and  have  all  the  attri- 
hmtes  of  power y  wisdom y  and  mercy y  in  a  superior  degree y  ttnth 
respect  to  private  persons,  as  the  Almighty  has  over  them. 
Let  not  thiSy  however y  encourage  them  to  usef  their  subjects  with 
rigour.  Thunder  is  seldom  heard,  but  the  sun  shines  every  day : 
we  see  ten  thousand  instances  of  Goo^s  goodness,  for  one  ex- 
traordinary act  of  vengeance.  Let  kings  imitate  him,  by  doing 
all  ibe  good  they  can :  and  always  remember,  that  though  death 
u  in  their  power,  yet  li/e  is  not  They  may  order  a  man  to  be 
cut  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  there  their  dominion  ends ;  they 
cannot  call  him  into  being  again.  Beware,  therefore,  of  sudden 
jmdgtnentSy  and  of  repentance  coming  too  late."  What  an  ad- 
mirable comment  does  this  furnish  on  our  Lord^s  divine  dis- 
coorsea.    Matt  v.  45 — 48 ;  Luke  vi.  36. 


and  ingenMHU  orientalist,  Richardson's  Dissertaiions,  Ilerbelot*s  Bibliotheque 
r,  and  IfjftWs  ReUgio  vtterum  Persarum, 
Tbe  liagfa  antiquity  of  the  primitive  Persian  language,  is  also  held  by  Sir  fVUUam 
who  considers  it  as  the  original  Syriac,  or  Chaldean  tongue,  and  the  mother  of  the 
r,  and  consequently  of  the  Zend^  and  Parsif  as  well  as  of  Gre$k,  Latbtt  and  Gothic, 
9tak  DiMonrw  on  the  Penitmt,  Asiat.  Ret.  ii.  p.  64,  64. 

TOL.  IV.  D 
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TAHMURAS. 

This  prince  was  the  son,  grandson,  or  kinsman  oi  Hushang; 
and,  succeeding  him,  reigned  with  high  reputation.  Finding 
that  the  wars  of  his  predecessor  had  impoverished  his  subjects, 
and  introduced  disorder  and  licentiousness  into  his  dominions, 
he  first  remitted  all  taxes  for  three  years,  repressed  irregularities 
by  new  laws,  and  took  care  that  they  should  be  duly  executed 
by  the  magistrates.  He  fortified  the  frontiers  of  Persia^  in  order 
to  prevent  sudden  invasions ;  and  shewed  himself  not  inferior  to 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  with 
the  like  success :  for  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  who  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  him,  and 
acknowledged  him  for  their  sovereign.  At  length,  after  a 
glorious  reign  of  30  years,  he  died  of  a  raging  and  epidemic 
pestilence. 

He  also  was  one  of  the  most  famous  adventurers  in  Fitery 
Land,  as  shewn  in  the  foregoing  note. 

GIEMSCHID. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  prince  was  the  son,  or  grandson, 
or  nephew,  of  his  predecessor;  but  all  agree,  that  he  was  of  the 
royal  line  of  Kaiumarathy  and  was  inspired  with  a  laudable 
ambition  of  equalling  at  least,  if  not  excelling,  his  ancestors. 
He  divided  his  subjects  into  three  classes,  of  soldiers,  husband- 
meUy  and  artizans.  He  first  -corrected  the  Calendary  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  NeuruZy  or  new  year,  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  lasted  six  days.  He  built  the  great  city  of 
EstechoTy  which  some  think  to  be  Persepolis,  and  others  Schiras. 
But  at  length,  elated  with  prosperity,  he  fancied  himself  tm- 
mortaly  and  required  to  be  worshipped  with  divine  honours. 
This  lost  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  who  revolted ;  and, 
under  the  command  of  Dahaky  defeated,  and  took  him  prisoner ; 
when  that  cruel  tyrant  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  sawn 
asunder  in  his  presence. 

DAIIAK,  OR  ZOHAK. 

This  prince  was  an  Araby  by  the  father's  side,  but  descended 
from  Kaiumarath  by  the  mother's.    As  he  gained  the  crown  by 
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the  sword,  so  he  ruled  by  the  sword.  His  outrageous  cruelty 
at  length  excited  an  insurrection,  headed  by  Kaoh^  a  smith,  in 
rerenge  for  the  death  of  his  sons,  slain  by  Dahak,  He  made 
use  of  his  leathern  apron,  as  a  standard  for  the  insurgents,  de- 
feated the  tyrant,  and  recalled  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne, 
Phridun,  the  son  of  Giemshid,  who  was  only  three  years  old  at 
his  father's  death,  and  had  been  concealed  from  the  jealous 
tyrant^s  continual  researches,  by  his  careful  mother,  PhramaL 
Dahak  marched  with  an  army  to  oppose  his  rival ;  but  being 
deserted  in  the  engagement  by  his  troops,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  the  caves  oi  Damavend,  This  victory^  being 
gained  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  gave  rise  to  the 
anniversaiy  feast  of  MihragiaUj  celebrated  at  that  season. 

The  auUiors  of  the  Lebtarikh,  and  Tarik  Montekheby  Mirk- 
kamdy  and  Chondemir^  all  make  Abraham  contemporary  with 
Zakai :  furnishing  a  valuable  chronological  character,  corres- 
ponding to  Sacred  Chronology^  which  represents  AbrahanCs 
birth  B.C.  2153,  and  his  death,  B.C.  1978,  two  years  after 
Zokak*9  death.  This  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  present  adjustment  of  the  Pischdadian  Chronology. 

PHRIDUN,  OR  FERIDUN. 

The  first  act  of  this  prince  was  to  appoint  Kaohj  the  smith, 
general  of  his  armies.  This  faithful  partizan,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  recovered  many  of  the  refractory  provinces  that 
had  revolted  during  the  late  troubles,  and  added  considerably  to 
the  empire,  on  the  western  side.  To  reward  his  long  services, 
FeHdun  made  him  governor  of  the  first  province  of  the  realm, 
Aderbigianj  and  provided  nobly  for  his  family.  The  leathern 
apromy  which  had  been  the  original  standard  of  insurrection 
against  Zohak^  he  made  the  royal  standard  of  Persia^  entitled, 
Diffefch  Kavianij  "  the  standard  of  Kaoh.^^  And  it  was  con- 
tinaally  adorned  with  the  richest  jewels,  by  this  prince  and  his 
successors,  so  that  it  became  at  last  of  inestimable  value  ;  and 
when  taken  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Cadesia,  A.D.  636,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  last  Persian  dynasty,  with  Jezdejird,  it 
enriched  the  whole  army  of  Omary  the  second  Caliph  of  the 
SaracenM. 

Fefidmn  was  an  excellent  prince,  who  consulted  the  happi- 
of  bis  people.     He  was  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  true 
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God,  and  repressed  the  Zahian  idolatry.    His  wise  maxims 

were  treasured  up  by  the  oriental  writers. 

To  his  successors,  he  bequeathed  the  following  advice : 

^^  Reckon  that  all  the  days  of  your  reign  are  so  many  leaves 

of  your  book  of  life.     Be  careful  then  to  write  nothing  thereon, 

that  shall  not  be  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity.** 
On  the  front  of  one  of  his  pavilions  was  this  inscription. 

'*  Remember,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  failures  of  this  world : 
Give  then  thy  heart  to  the  world's  Creator, 
For  He  will  never  fail  thee. 
Trust  not  in  power,  nor  in  riche»,  here  below ; 
For  this  age  has  reared  many,  such  as  thee, 
Whom,  notwithstanding,  she  leaves  to  perish. 
When  a  good  man  is  on  the  verge  of  another  life, 
What  imports  it,  whether  he  die  upon  a  throne, 
Or  upon  the  floor  ^  f**—Herbelot.  Art.  Feridoun, 

These  are  advantageous  specimens  of  the  primitive  religion  of 
the  Persians^  before  it  was  corrupted  by  the  errors  of  Zabiism 
at  first,  and  of  Magism  in  later  times,  receding  firom  the  purity 
of  the  original  ilfa^/an  religion  \.     It  was,  indeed,  that  which 

*  The  following  fine  poetic  paraphrase  of  this  inscription  is  given  in  the  Unioertd 
History,  VoX.  II.  p.  183,  folio. 

"  Man  should  weigh  well  the  nature  of  himself, 
The  varying  frailness  qf  this  flattering  world, 
And  the  true  excellence  of  Heaven's  high  Lord; 
Then  would  he  this  despise,  and  trust  in  Him  : 
T^e  world  deceives  us  all ;  in  God  is  truth. 
Let  not  thy  riches  nor  thy  power  prevail. 
To  swell  thy  bosom  with  conceits  of  pride ; 
Look  back,  remember  those  thou  hast  seen  high, 
And  mark  if  thou  hast  never  seen  them  sink : 
Let  this  teach  thee.     One  end  awaits  us  all ! 
And  when  inevitable  Death  commands, 
That  we  should  follow  to  his  dreary  realm, 
Matters  U  much,  tffrom  a  royal  couch, 
Or  from  a  mattrass,  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
We  rise  to  take  our  journey  V* 

fl 

t  PRIMITIVE   MAQIAN    RELIGION. 

The  Magian  Religion  seems  to  have  been  originally  designed  to  correct 'the  emndi 
the  Zabian  idolatry,  or  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stors,  which  began  to  praviil^ 
the  fifth  generation  o(  Nimrod,  after  the  deluge,  and  reached  ^ro^ta,  in/e6'«daTi, 
xxxi.  20—28. 

The  founder  of  this  religion  was  the  elder  Zerdasht,  Zerdusht,  or  ZonaiHr  of  the 
Greeks,  king  of  Bactria,  who  is  supposed  by  Diodorus  and  /imIm,  to  have  been  dain  by 
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Newton  calls  the  oldest  (and  it  may  justly  be  called  the  noblest) 
of  all  religions:  "  A  firm  belief  that  one  Supreme  God  made 


NmmM,  tlie  first  king  otAtsyriOy  and  by  many  of  the  Persian  writers,  to  have  been  the 
ooBteinpoirary  of  Abraham;  and,  according  to  others,  of  Thamuras,  the  third  Pischdadian 
kinf ,  ooeral  with  Abraham.  Some  think  he  was  Dahak  himself.  The  near  concurrence 
of  tkcac  accounts  seems  to  fix  hu  time  within  the  limits  of  the  Pischdadian  dynasty.  He 
b  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  (as  he  is  by  several  oriental  authors)  with  the  younger 
Z^rposier,  in  the  days  of  Darius  Hystaajns,  the  reformer  of  the  Magian  Religion. 

Porphyry  dtea  the  following  testimony  of  Eubulus,  concerning  the  elder  Zoroaster's 
religion. 

"  2UtroasUr,  firrt  of  all,  in  the  mountains  [of  Boc/rta]  adjoining  to  Persia,  consecrated 
a  natural  cave,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  watered  with  springs,  in  honour  of  Mithrcu, 
tile  maker  and  father  of  all  things  ;  this  cave  affording  him  a  symbol  of  the  world  which 
Mithras  made.**  And  this  **  Mithras,**  whom  the  ancient  Magi  called  6  icpv^coc  Ofoc, 
"  thg  hidden  God**  thus  represented  by  the  darkness  of  the  cave  ;  could  not  possibly 
denofe  the  Smn  ;  to  which  the  term  was  misapplied  in  after  ages,  by  the  worshippers  of 
the  solar  light.    See  the  original  passages  ;  Cudworth*s  Intellect.  System,  p.  285,  286. 

This  primitive  cave-worship  of  Mithras  is  finely  described  by  Maurice,  in  his  Elegy 
CO  Sir  fFilliam  Jones, 

"  Where  the  dark  difis  of  rugged  Taurus  rise. 
From  age  to  age  by  blasted  lightnings  torn, 
In  glory  bursting  from  the  illumined  skies. 
Fair  Science  poured  her  first  auspidous  mom. 

"  The  hoary  Parthian  seers,  who  watched  by  night. 
The  eternal  fire  in  Mithras*  mystic  cave, 
(Emblem  sublime  of  that  pRiMigyAL  light. 
Which  to  yon  starry  orbs  their  lustre  gave,) 

"  Exulting  saw  its  gradual  splendors  break. 

And  swept  symphonious,  all  their  warbling  lyres, 
'Mid  Scythia*s  (wieii  glooms,  the  Muses  wake, 
While  happier  India  glows  with  all  their  fires." 

The  sacred  fire  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Persian  Magi.  It  was  kept  constantly  burning 
oo  the  altar  before  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness,  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  s  and 
was  meter  to  go  out.  Lev.  vi.  13.  It  was  kindled  from  heaven,  in  the  time  of  Aaron, 
Lcriu  ix.  24  ;  c€  David,  1  Chron.  xxL  26  ;  o(  Solomon,  2  Chron.  vii.  1,  and  was  not  to 
be  rekindled  with  strange  fire,  nor  any  other  to  be  used  in  sacrifices,  under  penalty  of 
death.  Lev.  x.  1,  2.  Among  the  Persians,  it  was  to  be  rekindled  only  from  the  sun,  or 
vitfa  a  ffinty  or  from  some  other  sacred  fire.  And  the  Persian  usages  resembled  those  of 
the  /rars  in  many  respecU.    See  Hyd€,  p.  19. 

The  foUowing  sublime  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  "  Zoroaster,  the 
Umgiam,'*  contained  in  a  sacred  collection  qfthe  Persian  rites,  b  furnished  by  Eusebius, 
Itspar.  Cvangcl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ult  p.  42. 

'O  Bfoc  cf «  KtfaXtiv  (x^^v  Ufxueoc*  ovroc  t<mv  6  irptnoQ,  a^aproQ,  cuSiog, 
Mfsptfroc,  o^ispifc*  ayoiuHorarog,  ifvcoxoc  iravroc  KaXov,  adutpoSoKiiToc,  ayaOtav 
mjm^mraroc,  fpompmy  fpovifusraTOC  tan  dt  kox  irartip  twopiag  cat  SuecuoavviiQ, 
mvrmisZoMTo^,  fvaueoCt  «u  rtXsio^,  sat  vo^o^,  Kot  Upov  ^vaucov  fiovoQ  cvpcri|c. 

**  The  Goo  is  [represented]  having  a  hawk*s  head.  He  is  the  First,  incorruptible, 
Eiermml^  Vwmade,  ImOMbU,  Most  mtUke  every  ihing,the  Leader,  or  Author, qfaU good, 
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the  world  by  his  power,,  and  contmuaUy  goreraed  it  by  his  pro- 
vidence ;  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  Him ;  a  due  xe- 

Unbribable,  the  Best  of  the  good,  the  Wisest  of  the  wise :  He  is  aUo  the  Father  i^ejmii' 
able  law  and  justice,  Self  taught.  Perfect,  and  the  only  Inventor  of  the  natural  Holy,** 

This  admirable  description  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  is  disgraced*  howerer,  by 
the  frontispiece,  representing  him  with  a  hawk*s  head ;  expressive,  in  reality,  of  hit 
sharp  sightedness ;  with  one  glance  viewing  and  inspecting  the  whole  creation,  throaghout 
the  universe.  That  Zoroaster  indeed  could  have  understood  tins  literally,  is  impoanble; 
because  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  attributes,  immediately  foDow- 
ing.  Indeed  the  expression,  lariv  tx^Vt  indicates  representation ;  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  fxctf  **  Hath,**  if  meant  of  the  actual  head  of  a  hawk.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  in- 
stance on  record  of  symbolical  representation  blended  with  pure  spiritual  detcriptioo. 
And  in  this  respect,  it  is  highly  curious,  as  fiimishing,  perhaps,  the  earliest  specimen  of 
those  animal  hieroglyphics,  attributed  to  the  Deity  so  copiously  in  Egyptt  still  tobefoand 
on  their  ancient  monuments ;  which,  when  the  recondite  or  mystical  meaning  came  to 
be  lost,  in  process  of  time,  produced  all  that  multifarious  Polytheism,  which  comipted  the 
primitive  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  as  shewn  in  a 
preceding  note. 

The  primitive  Magi  held  to  first  principles ;  one,  the  sole  uncreated  principle  of  Good, 
or  OoD,  called  in  their  language,  Texad,  or  Izad,  **  adorable ;"  and  the  other,  a  created 
principle  of  Evil,  called  Ahariman,  or  Ahriman,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Apci/iavcoc»  Art' 
manius:  from  Ahar,  **JUthy,"  or  '*  vile;"  and  Baiman,  or  Reiman,  *'  a  decdver ;"  as 
"  deceiving  the  whole  world.*'  Rev.  xii.  9.  And  to  mark  their  detestation  of  him,  in 
their  old  books,  the  name  is  usually  inverted  thus,  uouiuoi(fr.  This  compound  term 
corresponds  to  the  scriptural  phrase,  "  the  foul  spirit,"  Mark  iz.  25  ;  or,  to  the  old 
Englbh,  **  the  foul  fiende"  And  their  religion  is  thus  explained  by  Ibm  Skakna,  a 
Mahometan  Arab. 

"  The  religion  of  the  Persians  is  very  ancient,  and  the  proficients  therein  are  called 
Keiomarsians,  (or  followers  of  Kaiumaraths)  They  state,  that  there  is  an  eternal  Being, 
whom  they  call  Yezdan,  meaning  thereby  God  :  and  another,  created  firom  darkness, 
whom  they  call  Ahreman,  denoting  the  Devil,  They  maintain,  that  God  the  Creator, 
created  both  light  and  darkness  ;  and  that  He  is  alone,  and  bath  no  associate :  and  that 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  (for  that 
if  these  two  had  not  been  mixed,  the  worid  could  not  have  existed ;)  and  that  these 
mixtures  will  not  cease  until  the  good  shall  be  appropriated  to  its  worid,  [hemven],  and 
the  evil,  to  its  world,  [hell;  both  at  the  consummation  of  all  dUngs].*'  Hyde,  pc 
161—163. 

The  genuineness  of  this  curious  account,  is  vouched  by  Scripture.  Isaiah  introduces 
his  prophecies  concerning  Cyrus,  with  the  following  sublime  and  magnificent  statement 
of  the  doctrine,  as  from  the  Almiqhtt  himself 

"  I  am  THE  Lord,  and  none  else ; 
Beside  Me,  there  is  no  God  ; 
I  form  light,  and  create  darkness ; 
I  make  peace,  and  create  evil. 
I,  THE  Lord,  do  all  these."  Isa.  ziv.  6— 7* 

And  the  significant  parable  of  the  WhecU  and  the  Tares,  left  to  grow  together  in  the  field 
of  this  world,  until  the  harvest,  or  general  Judgment,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mys- 
terious subject ;  tending  *'  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,**  from  the  charge  of 
partiality  or  injustice,  at  the  final  retribution ;  which  deariy  appears  to  have  been  the 
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verence  for  parents  and  aged  persons ;  a  paternal  affection  for 
the  whole  human  species,  and  a  compassionate  tenderness  even 
for  the  brute  creation."  See  his  excellent  summary  of*  the 
Primitive  Religioitj  or  precepts  of  the  sons  oi  Noah,  Chron.  p. 
182—184. 

Feridouny  for  his  wisdom,  called  "  the  Solomon  of  Persiuy^ 
divided  his  extensive  dominions,  in  his  life-time,  between  his 
three  sons.  A  division  of  considerable  importance,  because  it 
still  subsists  in  Oriental  Geography.  To  Irage^  his  youngest, 
and  most  deserving  son,  he  gave  the  body  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, thence  called  Iran  *,  consisting  of  Persia^  Media,  Ar- 
menia, Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.  To  Tur,  his  eldest, 
he  gave  all  the  Eastern  provinces,  beyond  the  river  Gihon,  or 
Oxus,  including  India  and  Tartary,  as  far  as  Cathai  and  China, 
thence  called  TuRAN,  and  afterwards  Turkestan,  whence  the 
Turks  derived  their  name.     And  to  his  second  son,  Salme,  all 

belief  of  the  pious  and  moral  race  of  PUehdadum  klngt,  from  the  spedmens  here  giTen 
of  their  conduct,  and  of  their  maxims. 

From  Ibn  Shahna,  we  also  ]earn»  that  Zoroaster  was  not  the  author  of  this  religion : 
be  ascribes  it,  and  with  truth,  to  Kaiunuxrath,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  PUchdadian 
Dynasty.  Nor  was  he  the  inventor :  it  flourished  in  Job*i  age,  or  the  seventh  generation 
after  the  Deluge,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of  his  book,  Vol.  II.  p.  55, 
of  this  work,  &c.  before  the  primitive  patriarchal  religion  of  Noah^  came  to  be  gradually 
corrupted,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Another  Persian  title  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  Oromasdet,  signifying  "  holy,  or 
heti^fieeiU,  Ughts"  from  the  Hebrew,  >*)0n  D^2^>  ^^^  Hatdei ;  and  corresponding 
to  the  scriptural  phrase,  "  the  Father  op  Liquts."  Jam.  i.  17*  See  Jaekton,  VoL 
III.  p.  302,  371. 

*  See  Sir  William  Jones*  description  of  the  boundaries  of /ran  ;  in  his  sixth  discourse 
on  the  Persians.     Asiat.  Research.  Vol.  TI.  p.  64,  65. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  such  extensive  regions  as  Iran  and  Twan,  and  such  titles  as 
FagJauTf  Kaisar,  and  Schah,  should  so  long  survive  these  three  short-lived  princes,  who 
all  died  in  their  father's  life-time,  and  even  soon  aAer  the  partition  of  his  dominions  be- 
tween them.  But  the  wonder  will  cease,  when  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
history.  The  death  of  these  princes,  entailed  a  long  hereditary  war  between  their 
descendants,  who  founded  their  claims  thereon.  The  whole  empire  belonged  to  Fmidoun. 
Hence,  the  posterity  of  Twr,  the  eldest  son,  claimed  the  whole,  in  right  of  primogeniture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  posterity  of  Irage,  or  Maaugiahr,  asserted  the  right  of  Feridoun, 
to  divide  his  dominions  as  he  pleased. 

The  Turkish  historians  derive  their  name,  Turkst  from  Turk,  the  eldest  son  ofJapheth, 
their  ancestor ;  who  seems  to  be  the  Tiros  of  Scripture.  Gen.  x.  2.  But  the  account  of 
the  Persian  historians  seems  more  probable.  For  Amurath,  the  first  Ottoman  Emperor, 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  the  first  Pischdadian  monarch,  Kai-  Umarath  ;  and  his 
successors,  especially  after  they  got  the  upper-band  of  the  Persians,  were  proud  to  add 
to  their  titles,  that  of  A/rasiab,  the  grandson  of  Tur ;  both  to  mark  their  nobility  and  their 
valour.     See  Herhelot.  Art.  Turk  and  Afrasidb. 

13 
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the  provinces  of  MOGREB,  "  the  West,"  beyond  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, comprehending  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Eurape,  the  Isles 
of  Ihe  Mediterranean  Sea,  Africa,  stretching  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Feridoun  also  gave  his  sons  titles,  which  are  remark- 
ably handed  down  to  the  present  day.  To  his  eldest,  the  title 
of  Fagfour,  which  is  still  retained  by  the  Porcelain  China  ware, 
in  the  Levant,  corruptly  cdHedifarfouri.  To  his  second,  Kaisar^ 
or  Cmsar,  still  assumed  by  the  emperor  of  the  West ;  and  to  his 
youngest,  Schah,  the  leading  title  of  the  Persian  Monarch,  at 
this  day. 

MANUGIAHR,  or  MANUGEHER. 

He  was  either  the  son  or  the  cousin  of  Irage,  appointed  by 
Feridoun  to  avenge  that  virtuous  prince's  death  upon  his  un- 
natural brothers,  Tur  and  Salme,  who  basely  assassinated  him, 
envying  his  lot,  and  conspiring  to  divide  it  between  themselves. 
Manugiahr  slew  them  both  in  battle,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  Tagi,  or  Tiara,  which  his  aged  grand- 
father, now  blind,  took  off  his  own  head,  to  place  on  his. 

Manugiahr  was  an  excellent  prince:  he  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  during  the  first  part  of  his  reign.  He  cut  canals  *  from 
the  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  water  the  lands :  he 
studied  gardening,  and  explored  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  made 
many  wise  regulations. 

In  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  Apheresiab,  or  Afrasiaby  the 
reigning  king  of  Turan,  invaded  Iran  with  a  prodigious  army, 
imder  the  pretence  of  avenging  his  ancestor,  Tur^s  death ;  against 
whom,  being  unable  to  contend,  Manugiahr  ceded  to  him  all 
the  country  eastward  of  the  great  river  Gihon,  or  Oxus,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  mount  Imaus,  and  runs  into  the  Commit  Sea; 
which  tract,  thenceforth,  took  the  name  of  Ma  over  ai  nahar, 
"  over,"  or  beyond  "  the  river.'* 

Tabari,  an  ancient  Persian  author,  has  recorded  the  follow- 
ing pious  speech  of  Manugiahr^  delivered  in  a  great  council  of 

*  Major  Rennelf  in  his  curious  map  of  Babf^Um,  Geography  of  Herodotut^  p.  335, 
traces  seven  canals  of  communication  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  :  one  of  which 
he  calls,  the  "  Ancient  Nahrmalkaj"  signifying  "  the  Royal  River,**  or  grand  Canal, 
running  from  Ctesiphorif  on  the  Tigris,  to  Neapolis,  on  the  EuphraUs,  Might  not  this* 
and  some  of  the  others,  have  been  the  worlcs  of  Manugiahr  / 
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his  nobility,  when  he  heard  that  the  Turks  had  passed  the  river 
Gihon  to  invade  him. 

"  The  most  holy  and  most  high  God  gave  me  this  king- 
dom^ that  I  might  render  him  praise  and  glory^  and  that  I 
might  he  the  guardian  of  my  kingdom^  and  consult  the  welfare 
of  my  subjects^  and  exercise  judgment  among  the  people^  that 
80  God,  the  best  and  greatest,  may  increase  this  my 
kingdom.  But  if  I  be  found  guilty  of  ingratitudey  in  not 
giving  him  thanks.  He  will  take  away  from  me  this  kingdom^ 

and  willy  moreover,  torment  me  in  the  other  world, God, 

of  his  greatness,  hath  granted  us  this  grace,  and  we  are  thank- 
ful; and  we  beseech  Him,  to  keep  us  in  the  right  way,  and  to 
guard  our  heart  in  the  truth  ;  for  we  know  that  all  this  (the 
Turkish  invasion)  is  from  Him ;  and  to  Him  let  us  return^ 
See  Hyde,  p.  156—158. 

How  nearly  does  this  resemble  the  substance  of  DanieFs 
speeches  to  the  haughty  Nebuchadnezzar,  iv.  19 — 37  ;  and  the 
impious  Belshazzar,  v.  17 — 29. 

The  surname  of  this  illustrious  prince,  woj&Firouz;  signifying 
"  happiness^"*  "  victory^  or  a  precious  stone,  called  a  turquoise, 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Farganah. 

In  his  days,  according  to  the  Persian  historians,  "  the  pro- 
phet Schoaib,  (or  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,)  was  sent, 
by  God,  to  preach  the  Faith  to  the  Midianites  ;'^^  and  afterwards 
"  Moussa  and  Haroun,  f  Moses  and  Aaron)  were  sent,  by  God, 
to  Valid,  the  Pharojoh  *,  or  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  of  the  race 
of  Hadr    Herbelot,  p.  559,  772. 

Moses  was  bom  B.C.  1728,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
Firouz :  therefore  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  and  high-priest  of 
Midian,  must  have  flourished  in  his  reign.  The  embassy  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  B.C.  1648,  was  only 
thirteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  Dynasty. 

The  critical  coincidence  of  these  chronological  characters 
with  the  preceding  adjustment  of  the  period  of  this  Dynasty, 
affords  a  satisfactory  proof  of  its  correctness. 

*  Pkaraoh,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  signified  "  a  king ;"  Phiraon,  in  Arabic,  "  a 
crocodile  "  The  Arabs  call  the  Egyptiam^  Phiraon  koumi,  **  the  people  of  the  crocodile  ;*' 
rather  as  a  name  of  contempt  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  Egyptians  themselves 
erer  gare  this  title  to  their  kings.     Richardson,  p.  260. 
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NODAR. 

Firouz  was  succeeded  by  his  son^  Nodar^  whose  reign  was 
short  and  unfortunate.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Persian  empire,  occasioned  by  the  intrigues  and  seditions 
of  the  grandees,  Parhangj  the  next  king  of  Tourany  invaded 
Iran^  a  second  time,  \vdth  a  prodigious  army  of  400,000  horse 
and  foot,  imder  the  command  of  his  eldest  son,  Apherenab; 
who  defeated  NodaVy  and  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  This 
decided  the  war ;  and  left  the  kingdom  in  possession  of  the 
Turks. 

APHERESIAB. 

The  cruelties  of  this  Intruder,  and  his  haughtiness  and  inso- 
lence, roused  the  Persians  to  revolt ;  and  at  length,  under  the 
conduct  of  that  famous  general,  Zalzer^  the  son  of  the  Visier 
Sohanij  he  was  so  harassed,  and  weakened  by  repeated  engage- 
ments, though  not  decisive,  that  the  Turkish  prince  agr^l  to 
retire  into  Turan^  without  molestation,  and  leave  Iran  under 
the  protection  of  Zalzer.  This  loyal  subject,  refusing  the 
crown,  sought  out  Zah^  or  Zouh^  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  house 
of  Kaiumaraih  ;  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

ZAB. 

This  prince  applied  himself  to  restore,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  shattered  affairs  of  Persia :  and  associated  in  the  empire 
his  nephew,  Gerschaspj  or  Gershab,  to  whom  he  resigpied  the 
crown,  having  been  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion. 

GERSCHASP. 

He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  and  deserved  a  better  fiUe 
than  he  met  A/rasiaby  disregarding  the  former  treaty  with 
Zalzer,  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom,  to 
invade  it,  a  third  time ;  and,  in  a  pitched  battle,  defeated  the 
Persians^  and  slew  their  king.  With  him  the  Pischdadian 
Dynasty  ended,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Persian  histo- 
rians ;  though  Khondemir  supposes,  that  it  ended  with  his  pre- 
decessor, Zab. 
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This  Persian  Dynasty  differed  widely  from  its  preccdessor, 
the  Assyrian ;  that  was  founded  in  rebellion  against  God,  and 
usurpation  against  man  :  this,  in  piety  and  virtue^  and  the  wil- 
ling consent  of  its  constituent  pro^dnces,  and  it  was  rightly 
termed  Pischdadian^  or  "  the  jttstj^  from  the  uniform  endea- 
Tours  of  its  princes  to  administer  justice,  and  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
Grecian  writers,  who  adopted  the  romantic  mythology  of  the 
Pischdadian  Dynasty,  were  strangers,  in  great  measure  to  their 
history. 

That  the  Pischdadian  Dynasty  indeed,  ended  about  B.C. 
1661,  or  not  long  after,  we  may  collect  from  Holy  Writ.  For 
the  Israelites  were  reduced  to  servitude  by  Chusan  Rishathainij 
king  of  Mes(^otamiay  in  B.C.  1572 ;  and  were  rescued  eight 
years  after,  by  Othniely  their  first  judge,  who  defeated  Chusan 
in  battle.  After  which,  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Judg.  iii. 
8 — 10.  Chusan  appears  to  have  been  an  independant  prince, 
who  made  war  on  his  own  account,  from  the  change  of  the 
former  title  of  Shinarj  into  Mesopotamia  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  petty  prince,  since  he  was  not  able  to  retrieve  a 
single  defeat :  for  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  or  his  people,  in  the 
book  of  Judges. 

This  first  Persian  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  a  very  long 
interregnum  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  During  which, 
Iran  was  subject  to  the  empire  of  Turan^  and  afterwards  of 
Assyria^  until  the  revival  of  the  second  Persian  dynasty  of  th6 
KaianiteSy  B.C.  641. 

The  grand  and  frmdamental  error  of  the  Persian  historians 
and  chronologers,  was  the  supposition  that  the  Kaianian 
dynasty  followed  the  Pischdadian,  in  continuity,  or  immediate 
succession.  This  gave  rise  to  the  enormous  reigns  which  they 
assigned  to  their  kings,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm ;  and  it 
precluded  all  possibility  of  adjusting  them  with  those  of  the 
Greek  historians  and  chronologers ;  insomuch,  that  some  learned 
antiquaries  have  questioned  the  veracity  of  the  latter,  and  repre- 
sented their  accounts  of  the  Persian  dynasty  either  as  fictitious, 
or  as  relating  only  to  some  provincial  transactions  of  the  mighty 
Persian  empire,  by  their  satraps,  or  deputies  *. 

*  The  learned  Orientalist  Richardson,  so  well  skilled  in  Oriented  etymology  and  Per- 
tian  romance,  as  we  have  seen,  has  failedi  most  lamentably,  in  the  important  subject  of 
chronology.   Not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  dissonant  accounts  of  the  second,  or  Kaiaman 
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The  existence  of  this  chasm,  or  long  inteiregnum,  is  proved 
from  the  Persian  historians  themselves.  Mirkhond  and  the  rest 

dynasty,  as  delivered  by  the  Greek  and  Pernan  historians,  and  giving  undue  credence 
to  tlie  latter,  he  has  sceptically  rejected  the  former,  in  great  measure,  as  fitbuloos  and 
unfounded.     His  objections  are  thus  stated  by  himselfl 

'*  From  every  research,''  says  he,  **  which  T  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  there 
seems  to  be  nearly  as  much  resemblance  between  the  annals  of  England  and  Japan,  as 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  relations  of  the  same  empire  of  the  Medo-'Persiang, 
during  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  commencing  with  the  Cyaxaret  of  the  Greeks,  about  B.C. 
610,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  coi\jecture,  and  ending  with  the  Macedonitm  con- 
quest. The  names  and  numbers  of  their  kings  have  no  analogy ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
most  splendid  facts  of  the  Greek  historians,  the  Persians  are  entirely  silenL  We  have 
no  mention  of  the  Great  Cyrus,  nor  of  any  king  of  Persia,  who  in  the  events  of  hu  reign 
can  apparently  be  forced  into  a  similitude.  We  have  no  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ;  not  a 
syllable  of  Cambyses,  or  of  his  frantic  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  Smerdst 
Magus,  and  the  succession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  are  to  the 
Persians  circumstances  equally  unknown  as  the  numerous  assassinations  recorded  by 
Greeks,  Not  a  vestige  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  discovered  of  the  famous  battles  of  Maror- 
than,  ThermopyUe,  Salanus,  Plataa  and  Mycale ;  nor  of  that  prodigious  force  which 
Xerxes  led  out  of  the  Persian  empire  to  overwhelm  the  states  of  Greece.  These  fimumi 
invasions  may  possibly  therefore  have  been  simply  the  movements  of  the  Governor  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  enforce  a  tribute,  which  the  Persians  might  often  pay,  and  the  Greeks 
might  nevei'  pay.  Marathon,  Salanus,  and  other  celebrated  battles,  may  indeed  have 
been  real  events : — ^but  the  Grecian  writers  to  dignify  their  country,  may  have  swdled 
the  thousands  of  the  Persian  satrap  into  the  millions  o{the  Persian  king."  Distert.  p^ 
52-54. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  answered, 

1.  That  there  is  not  so  great  a  dissimilitude  as  he  represents,  between  the  Grecian 
and  Persian  accounts  throughout.  There  subsist,  indeed,  several  strong  and  striking 
traits  of  resemblance. 

2.  There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  names  of  several  of  the  kings.  1.  The 
Persian  Kai-chobad  is  equivalent  to  Kai-achsueros,  and  thb  is  the  parent  of  the  Greek 
variation,  Kv-a^aprjQ,  Cyaxares*  2.  Kai'cfiosru,  dropping  the  prefixed  title  Kai,  leaves 
the  remainder  analogous  to  t^lD*  Churos,  or  Kvpoc,  by  only  reversing  the  three  last 
letters,  l*lt^O,  Chosru.  (See  the  foregoing  note  on  Oriental  titles.)  3.  Gu^Uatp  is 
plainly  Hystaspes,  by  interchange  of  gutturals.  4.  Ardshir  has  little  analogy  to 
Artaxerxes,  but  bis  epithet,  Dirazdest,  signifies  pouspo-xiip,  longimanus,  or  "  long' 
handed.**  5.  The  two  last  Darabs  correspond  to  Darius  Ochus  and  Codonuumug,  Three 
of  the  Grecian  kings,  indeed,  Xerxes,  Darius  Nothus,  and  Artaxerxes  Mnewson,  are 
altogether  omitted  in  the  Persian  account  And  Queen  Homai,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
omitted  likewise  in  the  Grecian.  But  these  omissions,  and  the  other  diversitieSi  may 
be  easily  accounted  for. 

For,  1.  where  historical  materials  are  copious,  but  scattered,  different  writers  may 
select  diflferently,  according  to  their  opportunities  of  information,  or  their  views.  2.  The 
Greek  writers,  in  general,  had  not  access  to  the  Persian  records ;  and  the  Pertkm  wri- 
ters, from  a  principle  of  national  vanity,  or  through  adulation  of  the  reigning  princes,  by 
whose  command  they  wrote,  might  naturally  wish  to  omit  disastrous  events,  and  even 
to  suppress  entire  reigns  that  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  empire  ;  and  such  were  those  of 
Xerxes,  Darius  Nothus,  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  They  did  not  hesitate,  we  sec,  to 
adulterate  their  chronology,  and  can  we  imagine  they  were  more  scrupulous  in  their 
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unanimously  agree,  that  the  Kaianian  dynasty  ended  when 
Darab  II.  was  conquered  by  Ascander,  or  Darius  Codomannus, 

tory  f  4.  They  deal  also  to  the  full,  as  muchy  or  more,  in  the  marvelknUf  on  the  one 
tide,  as  the  Greeks  on  the  other.  5.  The  supposed  exaggerations  of  the  Greek  writers, 
even  in  the  Persian  war,  are  not  confined  to  a  single  author,  Herodotus ;  others  vouch 
them  likewise,  and  the  variations  in  their  accounts,  upon  which  Bicfiardson  reckons  so 
much,  p.  308 — 310,  only  prove,  that  they  were  independent  writers,  that  collected  from 
different  sources ;  while  their  general  agreement,  in  the  greatness  of  the  armament  of 
Xerxes,  corroborates  the  curious  and  valuable  catalogue  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  mighty  Persian  empire,  which  furnished  their  contingents  of 
troops  and  ships  for  the  Grecian  war.  B.  vii.  A  catalogue  which,  in  the  main,  bears 
strong  internal  marks  of  authenticity  ;  so  various  and  so  minute  in  the  description  of  the 
several  remote  nations  especially,  and  their  habits  and  weapons,  that  no  Grecian  could 
possibly  have  forged.  And  Herodotus  travelled  to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  probably 
Media.  6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  Kaikaus  and  Kai  Chosru  in  the  Persian 
writers,  is  much  more  credible  than  the  history  of  Astyages  and  Cyrus,  in  Herodotus: 
and  it  is  supported,  in  the  main*  by  JEschylus,  Xenophon,  Josephus,  and  Holy  Writ. 
7.  Richardson  himself  candidly  allows  weight  to  the  counter-objection,  that  **  the  prin- 
cipal historians  of  Persia  now  known  in  Europe,  are  all  subsequent  to  the  Mohammedan 
era ;  that  Persian  literature  was  almost  entirely  annihilated  in  the  consequences  of  the 
Arabian  conquest :  that  the  Greeks  wrote  nearer  to  the  events  which  they  have  recorded ; 
and  therefore,  ihon^  foreigners,  have  a  superior  claim  to  our  credence,  than  the  natives 
fAc^ttr  ages,  who  must  have  compiled  their  annals  under  many  circumstances  of  discou- 
raging obscurity."  P.  42.— -This  satisfactorily  accounts  for  much  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
Persian  historians,  as  well  as  for  their  omissions,  the  latter  not  having  been  supplied  in 
such  ancient  Persian  writings  as  escaped  the  Arabian  proscription  of  such  as  inculcated 
the  religion  of  the  Magi.     P.  64,  65. 

3.  The  chronotogicai  speculations  of  Richardson  are  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  and  tend 
to  unsettle  the  fundamental  dates  of  ancient  chronology. 

1.  Misled  by  the  supposed  continuity  of  the  Pischdadian  and  Kaianian  dynasties,  he 
places  2^ohak  and  Gemshid  about  or  above  800  years  before  the  Christian  era,  p.  154, 
181,  or  about  1200  years  below  their  truer  time.  In  thb  he  is  followed  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Janes. 

2.  He  supposes  that  the  Persian  king,  called  t^l^y  Churos,  (not  Choreshf)  by  Isaiah 
in  his  prophecies,  destined  to  release  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  order  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.C.  536, 
"  when  God  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  issued  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect,  Ezra  i.  1 — 4,  was  not  Cyrus  the  Great,  of  the  Greeks,  or  Kai  chosru  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  another  Coresh  (or  Kir esh)  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Dirazdest,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  Deputy  Governor  of  Babylon,  in  the  room  of  the  son  of  Bakhtu- 
nassar,  (or  Nabocodnassar,)  who  was  deposed  for  oppressing  the  Jews.  That  Coresh 
issued  the  proclamation  in  question  about  BiC.  385,  or  B.C.  388,  near  the  end  of  Arde- 
shir^s  reign,  and  consequently,  that  the  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  began 
B.C.  458,  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lohorasb,  by  whose  orders  Nabocodnassar  con- 
quered Syria,  Palestine,  and  other  western  districts.     P.  90 — 93. 

This  hypothesis,  to  adopt  his  own  expressions,  **  is  founded  on  imaginary  eras;  and 
introduces,  in  consequence,  a  variety  of  anachronisms,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  his- 
torical books  of  Scripture,  to  Josephus,  and  to  all  observations  on  the  longevity  of  man  :" 
it  is  also  at  variance  with  the  curtailed  Jewish  Chronicles,  and  even  with  the  Persian 
reigns  of  the  Katanian  dynasty,  upon  which  it  is  professedly  built.    For, 
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by  Alexander  oiMacedon^  B.C.  331,  which  leads  to  the  discovery 
and  adjustment  of  the  rest,  and  of  their  erroneous  reigns,  amount- 
ing to  712  years,  according  to  Mirkhond^  or  734  years,  accord- 
ing to  others ;  more  than  double  the  truth. 

1.  His  first  supposed  date  of  the  prodanuition,  B.C.  315,  is  deduced  from  the  illegcd 
date  of  the  Jewbh  larger  Chronicle,  [ot  Seder  Olam  Rahb4i,']  which  finbhet  the  bitilding 
of  the  temple  about  thirty-four  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  B.C.  331, 
and  after  the  building  had  been  stopped  by  the  Satnaritans  near  twenty  years.  But  B.C. 
331  4-  34  +  20  =  B.C.  385.— His  second  date,  B.C.  388  is  deduced  by  counting  up- 
wards from  the  end  of  the  reign  o(  Darab  II.  or  Codomanmu,  B.C.  331,  fomrteem  years 
for  his  reign ;  twelve  for  Darab  I.  thirty  for  Queen  Homai,  and  the  tun  last  oiArdeshir, 
But  B.C.  331  -I-  13  4-  12  4-  30  4-  2  =  B.C.  388.  And  from  this  suppoMd  date 
of  the  proclamation,  again  he  counts  upwards,  thhrty-eight  years  more  for  Ardeehir,  and 
about  thirty  for  the  reign  of  Kishtcubt  or  Gushtasp,  and  the  two  last  of  Lohoratb,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  seventy  years  captivity.  But  B.C.  388  4-  38  4.  30  4.  2  = 
B.C.  458. 

Every  step  almost  of  this  chronological  computation  is  faulty.  David  Ganx,  p.  56, 
reckons  that  the  second  temple  was  finished  in  the  year  of  the  world  3412,  or  B.C.  848, 
instead  of  B.C.  365,  here  assumed.  And  the  reigns  of  the  Persian  kings,  all  except  the 
last,  are  altered  at  random  from  the  table  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  some  sbortened, 
others  lengthened,  according  to  his  fancy ;  **  like  the  ancient  tyrant,  he  tortures  erery 
drcumstance  to  adapt  it  to  his  iron  bed :  where  defective  he  stretches  it  upon  the  nek* 
and  lops  the  superfluities  where  it  threatens  to  prove  too  much."  According  to  hit  own 
excellent  description  of  systematic  writers,  or  f  ranters  of  systems*     P.  39. 

2.  He  contradicts  the  Justorical  books  of  Scripture,  in  making  his  imaginary  Canetk  a 
deputy  of  the  Persian  king  ArdscJdr,  instead  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Median,  Penkm, 
and  Babylonian  empire ;  and  he  degrades  the  mighty  and  haughty  Nelmehadiimautr  to 
the  same  dependant  state,  acting  as  general  under  Lohorcub,  or  Cambyses  the  ton  of 
Cyrus,  by  a  glaring  anachronism ! 

3.  He  misunderstands  Josephus,  For  **  SmbaUat,"  the  Samaritan  governor  appointed 
by  Darab  II.  or  Codomannus,  **  who  was  alive  in  the  time  of  Alexander,**  wmt  vpB0» 
different  from  the  SanbaUat  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah^  who  gave  so  much  intemiptioii  to 
the  building  of  the  temple.  See  VoL  II.  p.  534,  note.  And  he  arbitrarily  curtalli  the 
administration  of  the  high  priests  down  to  Jaddua,  in  Alexander's  time ;  asserting, 
trary  to  £ict,  that  '  *  the  Jewish  high  priesthood  was  remarkable  for  a  very  quick 
cession."  See  the  lengths  of  their  long  administrations.  Vol.  II.  Seventh  Period,  p.  448» 
and  Eighth  Period,  p.  529. 

4.  He  contradicts  all  observations  of  the  longevity  of  man  in  that  age,  by  making  his 
imaginary  Coresh,  B.C.  388,  the  contemporary  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  alive  in 
the  first  year  of  *'  Cyrus  the  Persian,"  B.C.  636,  when  the  proclamation  was  reaUy 
issued,  (and  most  probably  by  DaniePs  counsel)  148  years  before  the  fictitious  pro- 
clamation ! 

The  chronology  of  Cyrus  is  critically  asceruined  and  adjusted,  by  means  of  Ptolemies 
Scientific  Canon,  as  it  may  justly  be  styled  ;  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  chronology» 
sacred  and  profane.  See  VoL  1.  p.  270  of  this  work.  To  unsettle  it  b  to  unsettle  all 
chronological  history. 

These  strictures  on  an  author,  from  whose  learned  works  we  have  often  derived  in- 
struction and  entertainment,  respecting  **  the  languages,  literature,  and  manners  sf 
Eastern  nations"  are  a  tribute  to  his  celebrity.  **  It  is  error  sAone  we  should  wbh  to 
reprobate :  it  b  the  path  of  truth  we  should  wUh  to  clear."  Dissertations^  p.  42. 
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II.  DYNASTY  OF  THE  KAIANITES. 

Y.  Y. 

\.  Ktd kobad^  OX  Cyaxares ^^.^ 100....  120 

3.  Ktd  kaus,  or  Asty ages 150  ....  150 

3.  JJCst  ckotru,  or  Cyrus 60  ... .  60 

4.  Lohorasb,  or  Cwnbyses 120  ....  120 

5.  Gmsktasp,  Kishtasp,  or  Darius  Hystaspes.  . .  120  ....  120 

6.  Ardsckir,  Bahaman,  or  Artaxerxes  1 112  ....  112 

7.  Queen  Homai 32  ....  32 

8.  Darab  I.  or  Darius  I.  Ockus • .  4  . . . .  14 

9-  Darab  II.  or  Darius  II.  Codomannus 14   ... .  6 

712  734 

lence  we  get  the  accession  of  Kai  kohadj  or  Cyaxares^  B.C. 
I  +  712  =  B.C.  1043,  according  to  the  former  computation ; 
B.C.  331  +  734  =  B.C.  1065,  according  to  the  latter.  Both 
g  after  the  Pischdadian  dynasty,  even  by  their  own  accounts 
ts  remote  antiquity. 

To  fill  up  the  chasm,  of  which  they  were  aware,  the  Persian 
torians  not  only  more  than  doubled  the  amoimt  of  the  reigns 
lie  second  dynasty,  but  inserted  the  enormous  reigns  of  the 
I,  so  as  to  cany  up  the  antiquity  of  their  empire  beyond  the 
age,  by  making  their  first  king  Kaiumarath  contemporary 
h  AlaruSy  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty  o{  Berasus, 
B.C.  4355,  as  we  have  seen.  For  if  we  subtract  firom  this 
e  the  true  end  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  B.C.  331,  the  true 
oral  is  4024  years.  And  with  this  nearly  agrees  the  gross 
Dont  of  the  uncorrected  reigns  of  the  two  dynasties.  For  the 
tekdadiany  including  the  four  extravagant  reigns,  and  200 
SB  interregnum  after  Kaiumaraihj  amounted  to  3269  years, 
ling  thereto  the  Kaianian  of  734  years,  we  get  the  sum  total, 
tt  years,  which  difiers  only  twenty-one  years  fi-om  the  correct 
nral^. 

So  near  a  concurrence  is  not  more  curious  Ihan  usefid  and 
aable.  It  tends,  1.  to  verify  and  establish  the  present  system 
chronology,  even  firom  the  very  errors  of  the  Persian  histo- 

It  it  fvther  mnarkable  that  the  Persiam  and  Hindu  era  of  the  deluge  Kali  Ymg, 
.  9103,  &Ib  tboft  only  fifty-three  years  of  the  established  era,  B.C.  9166';  and  the 
i^Jkrmkmm,  according  to  the  Chinete  era  of  the  Tckou,  in  B.C.  2131,  falb  short 

twcaty-two  years  of  the  eaUblished  B.C.  2163.  See  Vol.  I.*p.  197>  200,  of  this  work. 
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nans ;  and,  moreover,  to  detect  the  source  of  those  errors  and 
enormous  lengths  of  reigns,  by  tracing  them  up  to  the  national 
vanity  of  claiming  a  high  Antediluvian  origin  for  their  empire. 
2.  To  shew  that  the  errors  of  the  ancient  chronographers  con- 
sisted rather  in  filling  up  or  adjusting  the  parts  of  long  periods 
of  time,  than  in  the  outlines  themselves ;  as  instanced  formerly 
in  the  case  of  Josephtis^  Vol.  I.  p.  300,  301,  of  this  work,  and 
afterwards  of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus^  &c. 

The  same  national  vanity  during  the  second  dynasty  led  the 
Persian  historians  of  that  age  to  trace  the  foundation  of  their 
empire,  in  a  continued  series  of  kings,  up  to  Ninus  I.  or  Nimrod^ 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  reigning  monarchs. 

Hence  CtesiaSy  the  Greek  physician,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  rebellion  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  B.C.  401,  and  spent  seventeen  years  at  the 
Court  of  Persia^  in  great  favour  with  that  monarch,  for  curing 
him  of  a  wound  he  received  in  battle  from  his  brother,  who  was 
slain,  wrote  a  history  of  Persian  aflairs,  as  he  says,  "  fix>m  the 
Royal  records ;"  which  he  afterwards  published  in  Greece  with 
great  applause,  and  was  followed  by  Diodorus  SiculuSy  Justin, 
and  many  other  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Ctesias  fabricated  a  list  of  thirty-six  kings,  from  Nintis,  B.C. 
2127,  to  Thonus  Concolerus,  ending  B.C.  821,  during  a  period 
of  1305  years,  or  1300  years  in  round  numbers,  according  to 
Justin,  The  entire  list  is  to  be  found  in  EusebitiSj  Syncetlus^ 
and  the  early  chronographers,  with  considerable  variations,  and 
is  skilfully  corrected  by  Jackson  *. 

*  The  learned  and  laborious  Jackson  has  given  two  lists,  the  one  useful,  the  other 
fanciful.  The  first,  Vol.  I.  p.  247—253,  is  the  list  of  Ctetiat,  corrected  from  Mutebbu, 
by  critical  comparison  of  other  chronographers ;  raising  the  amount  of  the  reigns  fitMn 
1240  years,  (or  1239  in  the  detail  of  Etuebitu)  to  1305  years.     This  list  is  valuable. 

In  the  second  list,  p.  276 — 280,  Jackton  has  altered  the  chronology  of  CteMot  fat  the 
worse,  lowering  it  111  years  throughout,  beginning  B.C.  2016,  instead  of  B.C.  21S7t  ^ 
order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  hypothesis,  that  Thonus  Cmcolerus,  the  last  king,  denoted 
Esarhaddotit  whose  reign  began  with  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  B.C.  710.  Whereas,  apoo 
Jackson*s  own  principles,  he  should  rather  denote  Sennacherib,  "  whose  death  gives  the 
true  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Medes^  P.  282.  Both  suppositions,  however,  are  an- 
founded :  Thonus  more  correctly  represents  the  predecessor  of  that  king  odfmeteh  who 
reigned  in  Jonah's  time,  from  comparison  of  sacred  and  profane  chronology. 

Jackson  himself  has  furnished  sufficient  proof  of  the  superior  correctness  of  the  chro- 
nology of  the  former  list.  He  states,  that  Cassiodorus  placed  the  6rst  king  of  ^/Acnf, 
CecropSj  in  the  reign  of  Sparihaus,  the  fifteenth  in  the  list.  But  the  accession  of  CbcnyM^ 
in  B.C.  1582,  according  to  the  Parian  Chronicle,  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  112)  fell  on  tbeSSth 
year  of  Sparthaus,  according  to  Ctesias;  but  only  on  the  12th  year  of  AteoUsUf  the 
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The  first  twenty-four  reigns  of  Ctesins^  list  are  not  "  true  *," 
for  they  encroach  on  the  first  Assyrian  interregnum  and  first 
Persian  dynasty.  The  last  twelve  reigns  will  be  found  fully 
"  sufficient  *^^  for  the  duration  of  the  second  Assyrian  dynasty, 
as  follows. 


SECTION    III. 


II.  ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY.    431  Years. 

Y.  B.  C. 

25.  Miihraus,  or  Ninus  II • 37  • . . .  1252 

26.  TaiUanes,  or Teutamus 32  ....  1215 

27.  Teutteus ^ 44   ....  1183 

28.  Thifueus 30  ....  1139 

29.  Dercyhis  .«..». 40  ....  1109 

30.  Etq}alis,  OT  Empachmes  ,,,,*. 38   ....  1069 

31.  Laosthenes 45   ....  1031 

32.  Pertiades 30   ....  986 

33.  OphraUBus 21    ....  956 

34.  Epecheres,  or  Ofiraianes 62   ....  935 

35.  Acraganes,  or  Acrazapes » 42   ....  883 

36.  T%fmu8  Concolerus •  •  •  • .   20  ... .  841 

End  of  the  Dynasty  431  821 

The  first  prince  in  this  table  might  have  been  siunamed 
AlithrtBuSy  fiom  Mithras j  the  sun,  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ex- 
ploits. And  such  was  the  character  of  Ninus  II.  to  whom  the 
conquests  of  the  first  Ninus,  or  Nimrod,  were  attributed.  "  Ni- 
nu8^  says  Justin,  ^^  was  the  first  that  made  war  on  his  nearest 

twelfth  in  the  list,  according  to  Jackton.  Which  shews,  that  he  **  has  fixed  the  era  of  the 
Jtsyrkm  kings"  too  low;  and  not  <*  Ctesiaa  too  high."  See  p.  279,  note  (77)  of  hb 
work. 

The  aTerage  of  the  twelve  last  reigns  in  431  years,  here  selected,  is  nearly  36  yean 
apiece.  This  is  rather  high  ;  Dr.  GilUe*  therefore  increased  them  to  17f  which  would 
gtTe  the  average  25  years ;  nearer  to  the  general  standard.  But  the  exact  number  of 
reigns  is  immaterial,  provided  the  period  itself  of  431  years  be  correct.  The  present  num- 
ber, however,  is  supported  by  the  agreement  of  the  reigns  of  Teutamus  and  iMosthenes, 
with  the  references  oiDiodoru*  and  Cyril;  noticed  in  the  text 

*  Causas  rerum  naturalium  non  plures  admitti  debere,  quam  quae  et  verae  sint,  et 
eanim  pbsenomenis  explicandis  ti^ffieiant,  Reg,  I.  philotophandi,  Newton,  Prmcipiat 
Lib.  ill. 

VOL.   IV.  E 
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neiffhbourSy  [finitimis]  and  having  subdued  them,  made  use  of 
their  aid  to  conquer,  in  succession,  all  the  niUions  of  the  west, 
as  far  as  Libya  ;  and  of  the  east,  as  far  as  India :  that  he  died 
shortly  after  the  reduction  of  Bactriay  where  he  slew  the  king 
of  that  country,  Zoroaster ^  the  inventor  oi  Magism  and  of  A*- 
troloffy :  that  he  left  a  young  son  Ninyas^  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Semiramis  his  wife :  that  she  assumed  the  crown,  built 
BabyloHy  invaded  Indiay  and,  at  last,  was  slain  in  the  42d  year 
of  her  reign,  (when  she  was  an  old  woman)  by  her  sod,  for 
courting  him  to  her  embraces  !    Justin  i.  1,2. 

These  conquests  of  Ninus  are  evidently  an  exaggeration  of 
the  conquests  of  Nimrod.  The  conquests  of  Nimrody  according 
to  the  soberer  account  of  Holy  Writ,  did  not  go  beyond 
Babylonia  and  Assyriay  the  first  peopled  countries  of  the  earth. 
Herodotus  and  the  Greek  Historians  (except  DiodoruSy  whom 
Trogus  PompeiuSy  or  Justin  copied)  are  silent  respecting  the 
western  conquests  of  Ninu^.  But  they  were  too  remarkable  to 
have  been  overlooked,  and  therefore  were  probably  fictitioos* 
On  the  conti*ary,  1.  Herodotus  states,  that  ^^  the  Assyrians  held 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Upper  Asia  not  more  than  520  years  before 
the  defection  of  the  Medes?'*  B.  i.  §  95.  But  the  Medes  re- 
volted, B.C.  710,  and  counting  backwards,  from  thence,  520 
years,  we  get  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  dominioD, 
B.C. 1230. 

2.  Appian  says,  that  the  Assyriansy  MedeSy  and  Persians  soc- 
cessively  ruled  Asia  900  years.  Proem,  c.  9.  But  the  Persian 
empire  ended  wiih  the  death  of  the  last  DariuSy  B.C.  830,  from 
which,  counting  backward,  900  years,  we  get  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  dominion,  B.C.  1230,  as  before. 

The  shorter  period  of  520  years,  is  evidently  referred  to  by 
IHonysius  of  HalicarnassuSy  in  the  follow^ig  judicious  remark : 
"  The  Assyrian  empire,  though  ancient  indeed,  and  carried  up 
to  UtiQ  fabulous  times y  yet  held  the  dominion  oi  Asia  but  a  short 
ivhile,^^  Antiq.  Kom.  Lib.  i.  p.  2. 

Surely  then,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  these  three  celebrated 
historians,  HerodotuSy  AppiaUy  and  Dionysius  Hal.  greatly  out- 
weighs the  authority  of  Ctesias  and  Justiny  and  the  indecision 
oi Diodorus  SiculuSy  wavering  between  both  accounts*. 


*  To  the  learned  and  indiutrious  Diodanu  Sieuhu,  and  his  various  and  oopions 
torieal  library,  even  in  its  present  mutilated  state,  we  owe,  neU  to  Herodohu,  tkm 
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The  history  also  furnishes  iDtemal  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
shorter  account 

1.  By  a  gross  blunder,  arising  from  ignorance  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, Diodorus  and  Jugtin  confoimd  m^^J)»  Nintmhj  or  Nivevi), 
"  the  city  of  iVtn,"  or  NinuSj  with  his  supposed  son  Nintmsy  or 
Ninyas  I  And  his  wife  SemiramiSy  with  her  namesake,  the  wife 
or  mother  of  Nabonassary  who  really  walled  Babylofiy  about 
B.C.  747 ;  as  we  leam  from  Herodotus.  See  VoL  II.  p.  48,  of 
this  work. 

2.  Justin  confesses  that  Ninus  lived  after  SesostriSy  the  fa- 
mous Egyptian  king,  whom  he  calls  Vexoris;  and  after  TanauSy 
king  of  Scythia.  But  Sesostris  began  to  reign  B.C.  1308 ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  nine  years'  expedition,  invaded  Lihyay  south- 
wards; Asiay  including  Assyrioy  eastwards;  and  advanced  as 
fiir  as  Scythiay  northwards,  and  returned  home,  about  B.C. 
1299,  after  having  been  checked,  or  perhaps  defeated,  by  To- 
nauSy  the  sixth  king  of  Scythiay  in  Pontus,  as  will  be  shewn  in 
the  ensuing  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Chronology. 

The  accession,  therefore,  of  the  twenty-fifUi  Assyrian  king  in 
the  list  of  CtesiaSy  called  MithrwuSy  B.C.  1252,  critically  cor- 


cnrioiu  and  valuable  information  respecting  tiie  andent  Idngdoms  of  tlie  Auyriantt  Baby' 
ImiamSf  MetUs,  and  Egyptians. 

His  accounts,  however,  of  the  duration  of  the  Atsyrian  empire,  are  various  and  per- 
plexed. In  one  place,  he  states  the  amount  of  the  reigns  of  their  kings  1360  years,  as 
from  Ctetuu;  and  afterwards  1400  years,  according  to  others.  The  former  period 
ooonted  backwards  from  the  end  of  Thonoi  OmeoleruM*  reign,  in  Ctetias,  B.C.  821,  would 
coauKnoe  B.C.  2181 ;  the  latter,  B.C.  2221.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  "  the  Auyrima 
had  been  lords  of  Asia  above  a  thousand  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Trojan 
war.**     For  1000  +  B.C.  1193,  =  B.C.  2193. 

And  yet,  a  great  part  of  this  period,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  barren  of 
events.  He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Ntnust  Semiremus,  and  Ninyas,  and  there  be 
ttsps,  with  this  observation :  "  It  is  needless  to  recite  the.  namss  of  the  rest,  or  how  long 
escb  of  tbem  reigned,  since  none  of  them  did  any  thing  worth  remembering ;  save  only 
that  it  may  deserve  an  account,  how  the  Assyrians  assisted  the  Trojans,  by  sending 
them  some  finrees,  under  the  conmiand  of  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithonus,"  B.  iL  chap.  1 
and  2. 

In  his  ensuing  account  of  the  Medes,  he  produces  also,  without  expressing  the  least 
fisapprobation,  the  counter-testimony  of  Herodotus,  greatly  reducing  the  foregoing 

period. "  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  says,  that  the  Assyrians  were 

conquered  by  the  Medes,  after  they  had  held  the  empire  of  Asia  for  the  space  of^e  Aim- 
ind  yean,"  in  round  numbers ;  which  Herodotus  had  reckoned,  more  accurately,  620 
yean. 

Upon  both  accounts,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  Diodorus  had  a  con- 
n^enble  leaning  toward  the  shorter  period,  though  he  did  not  openly  venture  to  oppose 
^prevailing  authority  of  Ctesias,  who  wrote  later  than  Herodotus. 

£   2 
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responds,  in  time,  to  Ninus  II.  For  Ninus  might  have  finished 
his  conquests,  B.C.  1230,  according  to  Herodotus  and  AppioHi 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  according  to  Ctedas, 

Instead  of  the  second  anachronous  reign  of  SemiramiSf  in 
Diodorus  and  Justin^  here  follows  the  twenty-sixth  in  Ctenatf 
namely  Teutamus,  who  reigned  during  the  Trojan  war,  till  the 
destruction  of  TVoy,  B.C.  1183.  But  according  to  DiodaruSfhe 
sent  the  son  of  TiihonuSy  then  prefect  oi  Persia j  Memtum,  with 
an  army  of  20,000  foot,  and  200  chariots,  to  the  assistance  of 
his  vassal  Priam  in  this  war ;  in  which  Memnon  signalized  lus 
valour  against  the  Greeks,  until  he  was  surprised  and  dain  by 
the  Thessalians :  when  the  (Asiatic)  Ethiopians  rescued  his 
body,  and  carried  his  ashes  to  his  father  Tithonus.  Diod.  lib. 
II.  c.  2. 

Leosthenes  also,  the  thirty-first  in  the  list,  was  reigning  165 
years  after  the  destruction  oiTroy^  or  in  B.C.  1018.  Cyril 
contr.  Julian^  p.  11.  But  this  was  actually  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  by  the  table. 

Such  remote  and  incidental  coincidences  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  and  chronology,  are  highly  curious  and  valui^le. 
They  tend  strongly  to  corroborate  the  validity  of  the  present  ad- 
justment, by  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  parts,  without 
altering  the  original  documents,  but  only  omitting  such  as  are 
proved  to  be  superfluous,  or  unsoimd. 

Thonus  Coficolenis,  the  last  in  the  list  of  CtesiaSy  has  been 
injudiciously  confounded  either  with  SaraCy  the  last  Sarda- 
napaluSy  who  perished  in  the  overthrow  of  Ninevehy  B.C.  606 ; 
or  else  with  EsarhaddoUy  the  former  SardanapaluSy  who  began 
to  reign  when  the  Medes  revolted,  B.C.  710.  But  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  TJionuSj  B.C.  812,  according  to  CtesiaSy  so  long 
before  either  of  these  princes,  cannot  possibly  agree  to  either. 
It  does,  however,  critically  correspond  to  the  conunencement  of 
the  third  and  last  Scriptural  Dynasty;  beginning  with  that 
king  of  Nineveh  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  the  prophecy  of 
Jonah ;  and  by  a  speedy  and  sincere  national  humiliation  and 
repentanccy  averted  the  divine  judgments  and  threatened  over- 
throw of  the  city ;  and  postponed  it  for  nearly  200  years,  until 
the  iniquity  of  that  exceeding  great  and  corrupt  city  came  to 
the  fiill.  Dr.  Gillies  supposes  that  the  king  meant  was  PuL 
Vol.  I.  p.  65.     But  his  predecessor  is  more  probable. 

By  a  signal  providence,  the  mighty  Assyrian  power,  before 
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this  dynasty,  was  restrained  and  kept  within  its  proper  bounds, 
eastward  of  the  river  Euphrates^  in  order,  we  may  presume, 
that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  divine  grant  of  the  pro- 
mised land  to  the  Israelites^  from  the  great  river  Euphrates^ 
northwards,  to  the  river  Nile,  southwards ;  and  from  Arabia, 
eastwards,  to  the  great  sea  or  Mediterranean,  westwards,  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  accomplishment ;  at  first  by  Moses  and 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  by  Saul^  David,  and  Solomon.  But 
when  the  Israelites  grew  great  and  prosperous,  and  waxed 
wanton  and  corrupt,  and  forgot  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
fell  into  rebellion  and  idolatry,  then,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  hot  before,  "God 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
a^ainjft  them^'*  in  succession,  until  both  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  were  overthrown,  and  the  whole  nation  carried  away 
into  captivity.  This  is  the  true  scriptural  solution  of  "  the  mild 
and  pacijic  reigns  of  the  former  kings  of  Assyria^"*  noticed  by 
Gillies,  Vol.  I.  p.  65.  Compare  1  Chron.  v.  26,  with  Deut. 
xxviii.  36—48  ;  Amos  v.  25—27  ;  Isa.  vii.  17—20 ;  viii.  6—8; 
Hosea  iii.  4,  &c. 

The  following  table  of  the  last  and  scriptural  dynasty  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  is  framed  from  careful  comparison  with 
PtoUnny^s  Canon,  of  the  reigns  of  the  contemporary  kings  of 
Babylon ;  and  the  leading  occurrences  are  endeavoured  to  be 
interwoven  in  their  proper  order  of  time.  It  is  made  to  com- 
mence from  B.C.  821,  taking  up  the  end  of  the  third  dynasty 
from  Ctesias. 


IIL  ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY. 

215    TKAR8. 

B.C. 

King  of  ^Meodk 821 

Jom^k's  prophecy ^ .  800 

Pn/,  or  Bdms  II 790 

I.  Invasion  of  Israel    770 

Ttgl^l^pilesar   747 

II.  Invasion  of  Israel 740 

Skalmumasar 726 

III.  Invasion  of  Irrne/    ....   722 
Samaria  taken 719 

Semmackerib 714 

I.  li^rwaon  o(  Jmdak   711 


BABYLONIAN  KINGS. 


1 .  Nabonassar 14    747 

2.  Nadius 2     733 

3.  ChimiruM    5     731 

4.  Jugteus 5    726 

5.  Mardok  Empad,   or  1  ^^     721 

Merodack  Baladan  J 
revolts    from^ 

writes  to  He.  >  '  ^" 

zekiak    • 
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ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY, 

continued. 

B.C. 

6.  Esarhaddon,  Asaradin,  orl    ^^^ 

SardanapaUis  I / 

Medes  and  Babylonians  re-l    ^.^ 

volt i 

Babylon  regained 680 

II.  Invasion  of  Judah,  andl    ^^^ 
Captivity  of  Manasseh  . .  J 

7.  Ninuslll 667 

8.  Nabuchodonosor    658 

Defeat    of   Arphaxad,    orl    g., 

Phraortes  the  3f«fe    . . . .  / 
III.  Invasion  of  JtMiaA,  by  1    g.^ 
Holof ernes / 

9.  Sarac,  or  Sardanapalus  II. . .   636 

iVtfifveA  taken *  606 


BABYLONIAN  KINGS, 

coatmued, 

6.  Arcianus 5  709 

I.  Interregnum 2  704 

7.  Belibus 3  702 

S.  Apronadius    6  699 

9.  Reffibelus 1  693 

10.  Mesessemordach     4  698 

II.  Interregnum  ••••  8  688 

11.  Asaradin,    or  Esar'\    .^  ^^ 

heuidon .... ..« •  •  ^^  J 

12.  Saosduchin 20  667 

13.  Chyneladon 22  647 

14.  Nabopolassar,  or  La^^  ^^  ^^^ 

bynetus  I / 

Nineveh  taken  by  the  % 
Babylonians     and  >        *  606 
Medes ^ 


*  The  destruction  of  Nineveh^  B.C.  606,  forms  a  fundamental  date  in  Prffitm  Chro- 
nology f  both  upwards  and  downwards;  upon  which  depends  the  adjustment  of  the  ante» 
cedent  periods  of  Auyrian  and  BabyUmum  Chronology,  and  also  of  the  subieqiMnt 
periods  of  Babyhnian,  Median,  and  Persian  Chronology ;  and  by  its  connezloo  with  tha 
Eclipse  of  Tholes,  (determined  chiefly  from  thence,  to  B.C.  603)  of  Lydian  and  Ormdm 
Chronology  also. 

This  date  b  not  specified  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolomy,  bat  may  be  ooUected  from  theoee, 
and  from  a  fragment  o(  Berosus,  cited  by  Josephus,  Ant  10,  11,  1 ;  which  ■tales,  thit 
Nebuchadnexxar,  (whom  both  Berosus  and  Ptolomy  call  Nabokolassar)  haTing  heard  of 
his  father's  death,  during  his  own  expedition  into  Syria,  Phoenicia,  JudeOt  and  Bigyfit 
left  his  army  and  captives  to  the  care  of  his  friends,  and  hastened  across  the  desert,  widi 
a  small  party,  to  Babylon,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  srrrssioH  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  dated  by  the  Canon  in  B.C.  604;  but  his  &ther,  Nabopolassar,  died 
earlier,  or  in  the  Julian  year  before,  B.C.  605,  the  date  of  the  Babylonish  captivity;  as 
we  have  seen,  VoL  II.  p.  439  of  this  work.  The  capture  of  Nineveh^  therefore,  must  havt 
taken  place  in  the  year  before  his  death,  or  not  later  than  B.C.  606.  Herodoims  also  nseii- 
tions  the  capture  of  Nineveh  among  the  last  events  of  the  reign  of  Cy€uares  I.  cndiiig 
B.C.  601.  Book  i.  $.  106.     It  probably,  therefore,  was  not  earlier  than  B.C.  006. 

2.  We  learn  from  Scripture,  that  Pharaoh  Neeho,  king  oi  Egypt,  went  up  agidiist  ths 
king  ef  Assyria,  as  far  as  the  river  £upAra/ef,  to  besiege  Cardigmish,  (or  CkrtmHsm^ 
which  belonged  to  Assyria,  Isa.  z.  9.)  but  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  opposed  Neeka,  and 
was  slain  at  Megiddo,  2  Kings  zxiil.  29.  This  determines  the  year  of  the  invaskNi  ta 
B.C.  608,  at  which  time  there  was  a  king  qf  Assyria ;  who  was  then  unable  to  oppose 
Necho,  we  may  presume,  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  his  capital,  by  die  Baby^ 
lonians  and  Medes,  that  same  year ;  but  the  siege  lasted  two  years,  according  to  Diodb* 
rus  Siculus,  B.  it  ch.  2 ;  and  therefore  was  taken  in  B.C.  606 :  which  also  agiees  with 
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PUL. 

This  prince  was  probably  the  son  of  the  king  of  Nineveh^  in 
Jomik*s  time.  He  first  began  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Western  States ;  and  invaded  Israel^  B.C.  770,  in  the  twentieth 
jear  of  his  reign,  commencing  B.C.  790,  according  to  Newton  ; 
and  after  having  received  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  firom  Menahem,  who  had  usurped  the  crown  of  Israel  in 
the  same  year,  and  wished  to  purchase  the  favour  and  protection 
of  Pul,  as  his  vassal,  he  returned  home.  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2 
Kings  XV.  19,  20.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  416. 

Pui  was,  perhaps,  the  second  Belus  of  the  Greeks;  who 
built  the  temple  of  that  name  at  Babylon ;  and,  like  the  first, 
was  deified  idfter  his  death  *.  He  probably  attracted  their  notice 
by  his  excursions  into  Syria  and  Palestine, 

TIGLATHPILESAR  and  NABONASSAR. 

Sewion  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  at  PiiFs  death,  his 
dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons;  when  the 
sovereignty  of  Assyria  was  given  to  the  elder,  Tiglathpilesar^ 
and  the  prefecture  of  Babylon  to  the  latter,  Nabonussar ;  fix>m 
the  date  of  whose  reign,  or  government,  the  celebrated  era  of 
that  name  took  its  rise,  B.C.  747.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  155,  of  this 
work.  The  celebrated  Semiramis,  who  built  the  walls  of 
Babylon^  according  to  Herodotus^  might  have  been  either  his 
wife,  or  his  mother. 

The  ferocious  TiglathpHesar^  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
found  an  opportunity  of  intermeddling  in  the  disturbances  that 

Ike  dtsdM  of  TMi  befere,  aboot  B.C.  610 ;  and  of  ToUat  after,  about  B.C.  606,  aa 
Atwii  ia  the  fcqncL 

S.  WhcB  the  oege  waf  orer,  and  the  Auyrkm  empire  destroyed,  ^  Uu  king  pf 
Bmhfim^*'  Nebmekminntarf  in  the  very  firtt  year  of  hit  reign,  B.C.  605--604,  retaliated* 
wmk  a  waftaace,  oo  Neeko,  and  itiipt  him  of  all  hii  oonquet ts,  2  Kings  ziiv.  7,  Jer. 
aK.  S—96. 

Bcaee  «•  nay  oondiide,  with  EusebUu  and  Jaekiom,  that  B.C.  606,  Is  the  correct 
•r  Ike  capture  of  ^iiMveA.    See/adkMw,  VoL  L  p.  S43— 346. 
Jmckmm  aatedates  Behu  II .  supposing  that  the  celestial  obsenrations  at  Babylm,  1903 
>c<we  AUxander  visited  it  in  B.C.  330,  were  made  B.C.  2233,  at  the  Obserratory, 
by  Inn.    VoL  L  p.  242,  367.     They  might  have  been  made  still  earfier ;  even 
the  days  of  Nimrid^  or  As/m  I. 
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broke  out  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  having  been  invited  by  AhaZj 
king  of  Judah^  to  assist  him  against  Pekah^  king  of  Israely  and 
Reziuy  king  of  Damascus,  v^'ho  had  confederated  to  dethrone 
Ahazy  and  the  family  of  Davidy  and  to  substitute  the  son  of 
Tabeal.  They  invaded  Judea^  and  besieged  Ahaz  in  Jerusa- 
leniy  but  could  not  take  the  city.  During  the  siege  a  gracious 
sign  of  deliverance  to  Ahaz,  and  of  stability  to  the  house  of 
Davidy  was  offered  to  him,  from  THE  LoHD,  by  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet ;  which  Ahaz  incredulously  reAised,  trusting  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Tiglathpilesar  accordingly  came  to  his  assistance, 
slew  ReziHy  and  took  Dama^cuSy  the  capital  of  Syria^  and  car- 
ried away  the  inhabitants  captives  to  JKr,  or  Assyria  Proper; 
fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  Amos :  "  Syria  shall  go  into  cap- 
tivity to  JSufr,"  i.  5 ;  "  Have  not  I  brought  the  Assyrians  firom 
Kir  ?"  ix.  7.  Compare.  2  Kings  xvi.  5 — 9,  and  Isa.  vii.  1 — 11. 
And  see  the  article  AhaZy  Vol.  II#  p.  417  of  this  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  of  Assyria  carried  away  the  Trans- 
jordanite  tribes  of  Reubeny  Gady  and  half  Manasseh,  captives 
to  Mediay  where  he  planted  them  in  Halahy  Habor,  and  on  the 
river  GozaUy  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  and  also  the  other  half  of  Ma- 
nassehy  in  Galileey  2  Kings  xv.  29.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  419.  The 
geographical  position  of  those  several  places  in  Mediay  and  the 
policy  of  the  kings  of  Assyriay  in  transplanting  the  captives  thi- 
ther, are  explained,  Vol.  I.  p.  460,  461. 


SHALMANASSAR,  or  SHALMAN. 

This  prince,  called  simply  Shalmany  Hos.  x.  14,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiahy  B.C.  722,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Israely  besieged  Samariay  and  took  it  the  third  year  of  the 
siege,  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiahy  B.C.  719,  and  transplanted  the 
seven  remaining  western  tribes  to  Media  likewise,  in  the  same 
stations  with  their  brethren,  2  Eongs  xvii.  3 — 6,  xviii.  9 — 11. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  426. 

The  remainder  of  Shalmanassar^s  reign  was  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  reduce  the  revolted  western  provinces  of  Syria  and 
Phceniciay  and  in  the  blockade  of  Tyrey  which  was  raised  at 
his  death,  as  we  Icam  from  the  Tyrian  Annals,  cited  by  Jose- 
phuSy  Ant.  9,  14,  2. 
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SENNACHERIB*. 

Sennitcherib  succeeded  his  father,  ShalmanassaVy  in  the  ^45-- 
syriam  throne.  He  made  immense  preparations  for  invading 
Jmdea  ;  because  Hezekiah  had  rebelled  against  him,  and  sensed 
him  not,  or  withheld  the  stipulated  tribute  which  his  father, 
AkaZj  had  paid  to  the  king  of  Assyria^  as  his  vassal,  2  Eongs 
xviii.  7.  For  this  cause,  indeed,  Shalmanassar  had  threatened 
to  dethrone  him,  but  was  prevented  by  more  urgent  avocations, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  The  execution  now  devolved  on 
Sennacherib  J  who,  in  the  foiurteenth  year  of  Hezekiah*  s  reign, 
B.C.  711,  came  with  an  immense  army,  besieged,  and  took  all 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judah ;  and  having  reduced  Ashdody  or 
Azotus,  by  his  general,  Tartan^  and  taken  Libnahy  while  he 
was  besieging  Lachishy  (three  important  frontier  towns  toward 
Egypt y  preparatory  to  his  invasion  of  that  country  also,  because 
SOy  king  of  Egypty  had  encouraged  the  Jews  to  rebel,)  he  sent 
off  a  great  part  of  his  army  to  Jerusaleniy  under  his  generals, 
Tartany  RabsariSy  and  Rabshakehy  to  intimidate  Hezekiah  into 
a  surrender,  after  having  been  guilty  himself  of  a  notorious 
breach  of  faith,  in  not  accepting  Hezekiah' s  humiliation,  when 
he  had  taken  his  money.  But  this  army  was  miraculously  de- 
stroyed in  one  night,  by  a  pestilential  blast;  and  the  faithless 
and  arrogant  Sennacheriby  who  had  defied  the  God  of  Israely 
fled  in  disgrace  to  his  own  country ;  where  he  was,  fifty-two 
days  after,  assassinated  by  his  two  eldest  sons,  who  fled  into  the 
land  of  Armeniay  fulfilling  prophecy.  See  the  article  Hezekiah, 
VoL  II.  p.  426—430. 

ESARHADDON. 

This  prince,  on  their  flight,  reigned  in  his  father's  stead.  He 
was  variously  named,  SargoUy  Isa.  xx.  1 ;  SarchedoUy  Tobit  i. 
21  ;  and  Asaradin,  by  Ptolemy y  in  his  Canon.  He  came  to  the 
crown  at  a  disastrous  season  of  general  rebellion  and  revolt  of 
the  provinces.    The  Medes  first  led  the  way  ;  and,  after  a  severe 


Bj  acorioot  and  Tahiablc  comcidenoe  with  Sacred  History,  Herodotus  expressly 
by  name ;  and  he  notices  his  inyasion  of  Egypty  and  sudden  flight 
by  a  dMnc  judgment  infficted  at  the  prayer  of  Sethom,  the  king. 
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battle,  regained  their  liberty,  and  retained  their  independence. 
They  were  followed  by  the  BabylonianSj  Armenians^  &c. 

The  epoch  of  this  general  revolt  is  fixed  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sennacherib  to  B.C.  710.  In  this  same  year,  we  may 
conclude,  Merodach  Baladan  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
Hezekiahy  on  his  recovery,  and  a  present ;  wishing,  probably,  to 
form  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  common  enemy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Merodach  is  the  first  "  king  of  BahyUm^  no- 
ticed in  Scripture ;  his  predecessors  having  been  properly  prm^ 
fectSj  or  viceroys,  under  the  king  of  Assyria. 

For  several  years  after  his  accession  Esarhaddan  found  full 
employment  in  retrieving  his  embarassed  affairs,  and  in  reducing 
the  revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance.  At  length,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  recovered  Babylon ;  the  govern- 
ment of  which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder  and  con- 
fiision  after  Merodach  Baladan,  if  we  may  judge  fix>m  the  re- 
currence of  five  reigns  and  two  interregnums  of  ten  years,  all  in 
the  course  of  twenty-nine  years,  preceding  its  reduction  again 
under  the  Assyrian  yoke. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  re-established  his  dominion,  and 
confirmed  his  authority  at  home,  Esarhaddon  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  states  of  Phoenicia,  PalestinCy  Effffffi,  and 
Ethiopia,  to  avenge  his  father^s  defeat,  and  to  recover  the  re- 
volted provinces  on  the  western  sid^  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  for 
three  years  he  ravaged  those  countries,  and  brought  away  many 
captives,  as  foretold  by  Isaiah,  xx.  3,  4.  About  two  years  after, 
he  invaded  and  ravaged  Judea ;  and  the  captains  of  his  host 
took  Manassehy  the  king,  alive  ^,  and  bound  him  with  fetters, 
and  carried  him  away  captive,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and 
people,  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Judith  v.  19. 

Esarhaddon  was  a  great  and  prosperous  prince.  He  seems 
not  only  to  have  recovered  all  the  former  provinces  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  except  Media,  which  still  supported  its  indepen- 
dence ;  but  to  have  added  considerably  thereto,  if  we  may  judge 
firom  the  several  states  which  his  grandson,  Nabuchodonosor, 
summoned  as  his  auxiliaries  in  the  war  with  the  Medes;  namely. 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judea, 


*  Inftead  of  QYVtilH*  Behold,  **  among  the  thonu"  according  to  the  preaeat 
Maaorete  text,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  seem  to  have  read  Q^^3* 
*'  in  vivis"  or  **  aUve,"  which  gives  a  better  sense.    Jaektm^  Vol.  I.  p.  3S1,  note. 
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Pertiaj  Arabiaj  and  Egypt j  unto  tlie  borders  of  Ethiopia  or 
Ahyniniay  Judith  i.  6—10.  See  Jackson,  Vol.  I.  p.  382.  He 
is  ranked  by  Ptolamyj  in  his  Canon,  among  the  Babylonian 
Hmff8^  probably  because  he  made  it  his  chief  residence  during 
the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  reign,  to  prevent  another  defec- 
tion*. 

This  prince  was  the  Sardanapalus  of  Diodorus  and  JustiUy 
in  whose  reign  happened  the  revolt  of  the  MedeSy  B.C.  710; 
and  whom  both  these  historians  unskilfully  confounded  with  the 
last  king,  SaraCy  who  perished  in  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh^ 
above  a  century  afterwards,  in  B.C.  606.  This  is  the  grand 
error  which  has  hitherto  chiefly  perplexed  and  embarrassed  the 
Amfffian  Chronology,  and  given  rise  to  the  supposed  double 
capture  of  Nineveh,     See  Vol.  I.  p.  217. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  SardanapaluseSy  is  clearly 
marked  by  the  Greek  historians. 

1.  Athen^eus  relates,  firom  ClitarchuSy  that  ^^  Sardanapalus 
died  of  old  age,  after  he  had  lost  the  Syrian  (or  Assyrian)  em- 
pire.**  Deipnos.  Lib.  xii.  p.  53.  This  is  partly  true  and  partly 
fidse  ;  be  lost  the  empire  in  his  youth,  but  he  recovered  it  in  his 

2.  His  statue  was  erected  at  Anchialey  in  Ciliciay  with  this 
lemazkable  inscription :  ^^  Sardanapalus^  the  son  of  Anacyn- 
daraxes  fSennacheribJ  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day. 
Stranger,  eaty  drinky  and  play ;  for  all  other  human  concerns  are 
not  worth  this :'' — d^fiUipy  which  the  statue  was  in  the  attitude 
of  gi^'ing  with  his  fingers.  And  to  this  inscription,  Pauly  of 
Tar9U8y  evidently  alluded : 

**  Let  meat  tmd  drink, 
For  Uhmorrow  toe  die  /** 


^  Be  not  deceived,'^  replied  the  Apostle,  in  the   following 
Iambic  of  Menander : 

^Bttpcvetv  ffifi  xP*f^  hfiikuu  come. 
•*  EM  swmmmi fntimi  corrupt  good  morale.**    1  Cor.  xv.  32,  S3. 

Thos  elegantly  and    classically  intimating,  firom   a  better 
heathen  authority,  that  the  conversation  of  such  sensucUists,  as 

*  When  Eoarkaddom  Cnmsplanted  a  colony  of  BabyUmioHS,  Cuthites,  and  Sjfriatu,  into 
dAn  of  AMMTio,  about  B.C.  S76f  (•€«  VoL  II.  p.  431  of  thia  work,)  it  waa 
to  p«aidi  thtae  oatioiM  fbriheir  revolt 

13 
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ridicule  the  hope  of  another  life,  is  subversive  of  sound  moralitgj 
as  well  as  religion. 

3.  Herodotus  also,  so  well  skilled  in  Assyrian  affairs,  (whose 
promised  History  of  Assyria,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  either 
was  not  vmtten,  or  has  been  lost)  records  the  following  curious 
incident. 

''  Some  robbers  having  formed  a  design  to  steal  the  immense 
treasinres  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Nineveh,  which  were  laid  up 
in  subterraneous  vaults,  began  to  carry  on  a  mine  in  that  direc- 
tion,  from  the  house  in  which  they  dwelt,  to  the  king's  palace. 
During  the  night,  they  threw  the  earth,  which  they  had  dug  out 
in  the  day,  into  the  Tigris,  which  flows  beside  Nineveh  ;  and 
so  they  continued  their  work,  imtil  they  effected  their  purpose.** 
B.  II.  §  150. 

This  demonstrates,  that  the  last  Sardanapalus  could  not  be 
meant ;  for  he  perished  with  his  treasures. 

NINUS  III. 

Syncellus  observes,  from  Castor ,  that  a  prince,  of  the  name  of 
NiniiSy  succeeded  Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh.  And  we  learn 
from  Ptolemy,  that  Saosduchin,  who  was  either  his  son,  or  his 
deputy,  succeeded  him  also  at  Babylon.  Both,  therefore,  began 
to  reign  in  the  same  year  of  the  Canon,  B.C.  667. 

NABUCHADONOSOR. 

Nabuchadonosor  succeeded  Ninus.  His  accession  to  the 
empire  is  dated  B.C.  658,  seventeen  years  before  the  defeat  of 
Arphaxad,  or  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  B.C.  641,  as  de- 
termined in  the  ensuing  rectification  of  Median  Chronologyy 
Judith  i.  1 — 15.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  646, 
Nabuchadonosor  declared  war  against  Arphaxad,  and  sum- 
moned all  the  states  of  his  mighty  empire  to  his  aid.  But  the 
western  and  southern  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Phoaniciaj  Judea, 
Moaby  Ammon,  and  Egypt,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
frimish  their  contingents  of  troops ;  and  even  insulted  and  ill- 
treated  his  ambassadors.  It  was  not  therefore,  till  his  seven- 
teenth year,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field ;  when 
he  defeated  the  Median  army,  near  RagaUy  or  Rages,  in  their 
own  territories;  took  Arphaxad  prisoner,  and  slew  him  the 
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day  ;  stormed  Ecbatana^  his  capital,  which  he  had 
strongly  fortified;  demolished  its  toweirs,  and  spoiled  its  pa- 
laces; and  then  returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh;  where  he 
fi»sted  his  various  troops,  for  120  days,  or  four  months.  This 
decisive  battle  was  fought  about  November  or  December,  near 
the  close  of  the  year  B.C.  641.   Compare  Judith  i.  16 ;  with  ii.  1. 

The  ensuing  spring,  B.C.  640,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  be  sent  HoloferneSy  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces, 
with  a  mighty  army  of  120,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse,  to  chas- 
tise all  the  refiractory  states,  who  had  refused  to  assist  him  in 
the  Median  war.  Accordingly,  Holofernes  ravaged  and  reduced 
Ciiicia  and  Syria^  and  part  of  Arabia^  Ammony  and  Edoniy  about 
the  time  of  wheat  harvest ^  Judith  ii.  1 — 27, 

These  rigorous  measures  struck  a  panic  terror  into  the  inha- 
bitants of  T^e  and  Sidouy  and  of  all  the  sea-coast,  unto  Azotus 
and  Askelon ;  so  that  they  humbly  sued  for  peace.  Holofernes 
granted  it ;  but  put  garrisons  into  their  towns,  obliged  them  to 
furnish  recruits  for  his  army,  destroyed  the  barriers  on  their 
frontiers,  and  cut  down  their  sacred  groves.  **  He  destroyed  all 
the  gods  of  the  landy  that  all  nations  should  worship  Nabuchad- 
amosor  alone,  and  that  all  tongues  and  tribes  should  invoke  him 
as  Corf,"  Judith  iii.  1—8. 

After  he  had  spent  "  a  full  montK'*  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon^ 
on  the  confines  of  Judea^  waiting  to  collect  the  carriages  of  his 
army,  Holofernes  encamped  in  the  valley  over  against  Bethuliaj 
the  key  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  with  an  army  encreased  to 
170,000  foot ;  and  by  the  advice  of  the  EdomiteSy  MoabiteSy  and 
PkilistineSy  those  old  and  inveterate  foes  of  the  JewSy  he  secured 
their  fountains,  and  blockaded  the  town  for  four  and  thirty 
days ;  expecting  to  compel  them  to  surrender  for  want  of  water. 
And  he  reduced  them,  at  length,  to  such  extremity,  that  they 
stip«ilated  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  five  daysy  if  not  relieved  in 
the  interim. 

In  this  emergency,  the  pious  heroine,  Judithy  exhorted  her 
tovmsmen  to  trust  in  God  for  deliverance,  and  undertook  ^'  to 
do  a  deed  which  should  be  recorded  to  all  generations :"  and 
after  praying  fervently  to  God,  that  ^'  he  would  make  her  speech 
and  stratag^em  to  be  the  wound  and  the  stripe  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  and  of  his  sanctuary  and  people,"'  she  immediately  put  it  in 
execntion.  She  visited  the  Assyrian  camp,  attended  only  by  her 
maid,  and  so  £BUK:inated  Holofernes  with  her  charms,  that  she 
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at  length  slew  him  in  his  own  tent,  and  brought  away  his  head 
to  the  Bethuliatis ;  who,  thereupon,  sallied  Forth,  and  routed,  with 
great  slaughter,  the  Assyrians j  when  filled  with  dismay  and  con- 
sternation at  the  strange  assassination  of  their  chief  commander. 
Judith  V. — XV. 

Thus  did  THE  GoD  OF  Israel  punish  the  impious  ano- 
gance  of  the  kings  of  Assyria ;  at  first,  by  a  pestilential  Muf, 
which  weakened  the  empire;  and  afterwards,  he  inflicted  a 
deadly  blow,  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  !  The  destniction  of  the 
army  of  Holof ernes ^  humbled  the  pride,  and  reduced  the  power 
of  Assyria  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Nabuchadonasor  did  not  long 
sunrive  :  he  died  three  or  four  years  after. 

SARAC,  OR  SARDANAPALUS  IL 

This  prince  came  to  the  throne  at  a  disastrous  crisis.  Revolt 
and  rebellion  raged  throughout  the  empire.  The  Medes  not 
only  recoYcred  their  spirits,  after  their  late  overthrow,  but  soon 
regained  Ecbatanaj  and  the  territory  they  had  lost.  And  the 
warlike  Cya^xareSy  their  king,  eager  to  revenge  his  father's  death, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Assyrians^  early  in  his  reign,  and 
besieged  Nineveh  in  turn.  But  he  was  himself  attacked  and 
defeated  by  a  powerful  Scythian  army,  who  possessed  them- 
selves of  Upper  Asia  J  and  ruled,  with  great  rigour,  for  28  yean; 
till  Cyaxares  massacred  their  chieftains  at  a  bapquet,  and  shook 
off  their  yoke,  B.C.  612  ;  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  ensuing  article 
o{  Median  Chronology, 

Cyaxares  next  formed  an  alliance  with  NabopoUutar^  king 
of  BabyloUy  who  also  had  recovered  his  independance,  taking 
advantage  of  the  disaster  of  Holof ernes ;  and  a  marriage  havii^ 
been  concluded  between  Nebuchadnezzar^  son  oi Nabopolauoit^ 
and  Amytisy  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares j  the  two  kings  of  Media 
and  Babylon  jointly  besieged  Nineveh  again,  about  B.C.  W8. 

Justin  represents  Sardanapalus  as  a  most  efieminate  pnnce, 
who  betrayed  the  utmost  pusillanimity  on  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes ;  and,  instead  of  sti'enuously  defending  his  crown,  fled, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  to  his  palace,  and  burnt  himself  and  his 
treasures,  on  a  pile,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  purpose.  ^  /• 
this  alonCy^  says  Justin,  '^  imitating  a  manP 

But  the  account  of  Diodorus  is  widely  difierent,  more  circam- 
stantial,  and  by  far  more  probable.    He  states  that,  relying  upon 
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ancient  prophecy,  that  Nineveh  should  never  be  taken^ 
mtUil  the  river  became  its  enemy y  Sardanapalus  omitted  nothing 
thai  prudence  and  courage  could  suggest  for  his  defence  and 
ity.     He  sent  off  a  great  part  of  his  treasures,  along  with 

children,  to  the  care  of  his  intimate  friend,  Cottay  governor 
of  Paphlagonia ;  and  provided  ammunition  and  provisions  in 
abmHlance  for  the  siege,  and  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  length,  after  the  confederates  had  besieged  the  city  for  two 
jtMX^  without  effect,  a  prodigious  inundation  of  the  Tigris, 
occasioned  by  continual  rains  in  the  mountains  of  Ararat j  and 
sources  of  the  river,  overflowing  its  banks,  rose  up  to  the  city, 
and  threw  down  twenty  furlongs  of  its  great  wall.  The  king, 
therefore,  struck  with  dismay  and  despair  at  the  unexpected  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy,  burnt  his  concubines,  his  treasures,  and 
himself,  upon  a  great  pile  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  to  avoid 
frlling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  who,  having  entered  by 
the  breach,  sacked  the  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  after  it 
kid  stood  about  1900  years  *,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod. 

PROPHECIES  CONCERNING  NINEVEH. 

God  never  left  himself  unwitnessed,  at  any  time,  in  the 
kemiken  worid.  The  light  of  Revelation,  indeed,  shone  most 
cofrioosly  upon  the  Hebrews,  and  their  descendants,  the  Jews, 
His  most  highly  favoured  people  ;  but  it  was  not  withheld  from 
the  Gentiles.  Significant  visions  and  dreams  disclosing  futurity, 
were  frequently  vouchsafed  to  heathen  Diviners  and  Princes ; 
in  the  days  of  Job,  iv.  15 — 19;  xxxii.  18 — 20  ;  xxxviii.  1,  &c. ; 
of  Abraham,  Gen.  xx.  6,  7 ;  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xxv.  22,  23 ;  of 
Jmeab,  Gen.  xxxi.  24 ;  of  Joseph,  xli.  1 — 8,  &c.  And  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  the  Assyrian  diviner,  Balaam,  was  a  prophet  of 
the  first  class,  not  inferior  to  Jacob  and  Moses  themselves, 
whose  prophecies  he  so  admirably  expounded  and  enlarged. 
Seethe  article  of  his  Prophecies,  Vol.  II.  p.  119,  &c. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  however,  were  made  the  chief  vehi- 
cles of  the  prophetic  judgments  denounced  against  the  siur- 
nmnding  heathen  nations,  with  whom  God's  chosen  people  had 
hilercourse,  either  as  friends,  or  as  foes,  in  alliance,  or  in  capti- 

*  Of  tW  hwfWw  ctowical  biiCorUni,  the  nearest  who  hif  approached  to  the  true  da* 
•f  tfaii  city,  ia  FriMms  P^i^nmku  f  redumiog  it  1700  yean. 
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vity.  And  not  long  before  Nineveh  was  appointed  to  scourge 
Samaria  and  Jerusalenty  for  their  backslidings ;  a  GaUleam 
prophet,  Jonah,  was  sent  with  a  divine  commission  to  warn  that 
"  exceeding  great  and  corrupt  cityy*  the  mistress  of  the  Crentik 
world,  at  that  time,  and  soon  after,  of  the  Holy  Land  also,  that 
unless  she  repented,  "  ere  forty  daysy  Nineveh  should  be  aver- 
thrown!''*  The  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jondhj 
and  the  threatened  judgment  was  deferred.  For  ^'  God  saw 
their  works,  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way:  and  God 
repented  of  the  evil  that  he  said  he  would  do  unto  them,  and 
He  did  it  notr    Jonah  iii.  1 — 10. 

But  Nineveh  was  spoiled  by  prosperity,  and  her  inhabitants 
relapsed  into  their  evil  ways ;  they  recalled  the  prophecy,  which 
was  more  explicitly  renewed,  as  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  drew 
nigher.  Jonahy  about  B.C.  800,  had  simply  foretold  the  over- 
throw oi  Nineveh ;  but  how  she  was  to  be  overthrown,  whether 
by  a  ^^  great  earthquakey^  such  as  afterwards  visited  the  land  of 
Israely  about  B.C.  791  ;  and  was  foretold  by  AmoSy  viii.  8,  9, 
(See  Vol.  II.  p.  413,)  or  by  some  other  calamity,  was  then  a 
mystery.  This  mysteiy  was  revealed  about  fourscore  years  after, 
by  another  Galilean  prophet,  Nahum,  B.C.  721,  or  115  years 
before  the  catastrophe,  according  to  JosephuSy  Ant  9,  11,  3. 
And  at  the  time  of  Shalmanasar^s  invasion  of  Israely  when  the 
Assyrian  empire  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  grandeur, 
and  Nineveh  in  full  splendour. 

2.  Nahum  described  "  the  burdeny  or  doom,  of  Nineveh^  as 
to  be  effected  by  watery  fire y  and  sword. 

"  With  an  overflotving  flood  shall  the  Lord  make  an  utter  end 
of  the  place  thereof,"  i.  8. 

"  HYiQ  flood  gates  of  the  river  shall  be  openedy  and  the  palace 
and  the  fortress  shall  be  dissolvedy^  ii.  6,  7. 

'^  The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  to  thine  ene- 
mies :  the  fire  sfiall  devour  thy  barriers*^ 

"  Draw  thee  water  for  the  siege ;  fortify  thy  strong  holds ; 
step  into  the  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar ;  repair  the  brick  kiln : 
there  shall  the  fire  devour  thee,  shall  the  sword  cut  thee  off:  it 
shall  devour  thee,  like  the  locust,"  iii.  13 — 15. 

And  her  final  desolation  is  thus  described : 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  who  seeth  thee, 
shall  flee  from  thee  ;  and  shall  say :  Nineveh  is  laid  waste,  who 
will  bewail  her !  Whence  shall  I  seek  for  the  comforters  ?^  iii.  7. 
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3.  Nearer  \d  her  doom  was  the  prophecy  of  Zephaniahj  de- 
lireied  in  the  18th  year  oiJosiah,  B.C.  621,  according  to  Abul- 

faragiy  p.  45,  a  century  after  the  former;  foretelling  her  desolation, 
as  the  punishment  of  her  pride  and  arrogance. 

*'  The  Lord  will  gtretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  'Sorih^ 
And  wfll  destroy  AityHa,  and  will  make  Nmeveh 
A  desolatioo,  a  dry  place  like  the  desert 
And  thtJUxki  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her. 
And  every  kind  of  wild  beast :  the  pelican. 
And  the  poreupiHe,  shall  lodge  in  her  carved  doors, 
Their  cry  shall  resound  in  the  windows; 
The  rmen  shall  be  found  in  the  porch. 
For  He  hath  laid  hare  her  cedar- work. 
Is  this  the  joyous  dty  ?  that  sat  in  security ; 
That  said  in  her  heart,  /  am,  and,  there  is  none 
Betide  we  f — How  is  she  become  a  desolation ! 
A  place  for  wild  beasts  to  couch  in ! 
Every  passenger  shall  hiss  at  her,  and  shake  his  hand !" 

Zeph.  ii.  IS-lft. 

4.  The  last  and  nearest,  was  Tobifs  warning  to  his  son, 
Tobias^  shortly  before  his  death,  to  quit  the  devoted  city. 

•*  Go  into  Medtay  my  son,  for  I  surely  believe  the  things 
which  Jonah y  the  prophet,  spake  concerning  Nineveh;    and 

that,  /or  a  ttmey  peace  shall  be  rather  in  Media. And  now, 

my  son,  depart  out  of  Nineveh ;  for  the  things  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  Jonahy  shall  surely  come  to  pass.^*    Tob.  xiv.  4 — 8. 

Tobit  died  about  B.C.  610,  four  years  before  the  catastrophe ; 
as  may  be  coUected  from  the  following  chronological  computa- 
tion. 

Tobit  was  58  years  old  when  he  lost  his  sight ;  xiv.  2.  He 
lost  it  shortly  after  Sennacherib^s  death,  and  Sarchedon^s  acces- 
iion  to  the  crown,  in  B.C.  710  ;  Chron.  i.  22;  ii.  1 — 10.  But 
he  lir^  in  all,  158  years ;  xiv.  12 ;  and  consequently  died, 
B.C.  610.  He  was  buried  at  Nineveh;  and  his  wife,  Anna^ 
after  him,  xiv.  11,  12. 

Tobias  then,  after  her  death,  departed,  with  his  family,  to 
Ecbatanay  the  capital  of  Media ;  unquestionably,  before  the 
siege  of  Nineveh  began,  in  B.C.  608  ;  and  died  there,  aged  127 
Tears.  But  before  he  died,  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Simevehy  which  was  taken  by  Nabuchadonosorj  [or  Nabopo- 
ioMmry  king  of  the  Babylonians]  y  and  AhasueruSy  [or  CyaxareSy  . 
king  of  the  Medes\.  And  before  bis  death,  he  rejoiced  over 
Simevehy  xiv.  18 — 15. 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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That  TobiaSy  indeed,  out-lived  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  may 
be  collected  from  his  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  history. 

He  was  bom  before  the  captivity  of  his  tribe,  in  B.C.  719, 
i.  9,  10.  He  was  married  in  B.C.  702,  eight  years  after  his 
father  lost  his  sight ;  xiv.  2.  And  probably  was  not  less  than 
thirty  years  old,  at  his  marriage  ;  for  he  was  grown  up,  when 
his  father  became  blind;  ii.  1 — 3.  And  probably  was  not 
younger  than  his  wife,  Sarah  y  who  had  lost  seven  husbands,  iii 
8.  This  would  bring  his  birth  to  B.C.  732  ;  and  his  death,  to 
B.C.  605 ;  the  year  after  the  destruction  o{  Nineveh.  If  Tobioi 
was  bom  in  B.C.  732,  his  father,  Tobity  was  36  years  old  at  his 
birth.     And  he  did  not  marry  early.     Tobit  i.  9. 

The  apocryphal  book  of  Tobity  therefore,  independent  of  its 
admirable  pietj/  and  morality ,  is  a  valuable  historical  record  ♦  ; 
for  it  contributes  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  aforesaid  date 
of  the  destruction  of  Ninevehy  in  B.C.  606.  And  also  proves,  in 
what  high  estimation  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  was  held  in  that 
age ;  and  how  the  prophecies  of  the  captivities  and  restorations 
of  the  Jewsy  were  understood,  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 


>  43    ..     604 


SECTION    IV. 


BABYLONIAN  DYNASTY. 

Y.  B.C. 

Nineveh  taken 2     . .      606 

1.  Nabokoktssar,  Labynetus  I.  Boktanser,  or  Nebuchad-\ 

nczzar   

subdues  Elam,  or  Persia 696 

2.  llverodam,  or  Evil  Merodach 3    . .      561 

3.  Niricassolassar,  Neriglissar,  or  Belshazzar 6     . .      658 

4.  Nabonadius,  or  Labynetus  II.  appointed  by  Darius,  \ 

theMede /   ^^    "      ^^ 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus 70     . .      536  f- 


*  See  some  remarks  on  the  machinery  of  this  book>  in  the  preceding  note  on  OrktdtU 
Mythology, 

t  The  capture  of  Babylon,  B.C.  536,  is  a  fundamental  date,  upon  whidi,  prindptlly, 
depends  the  adjustment  of  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  periods  of  Sacnd  Chrmmhgy 
It  is  reckoned  B.C.  538,  in  PlolomyU  Canon,  two  years  higher.     But  dedocthif  tiro 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  various  and  perplexed  accounts  of 
the  mmnes  and  reigng  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  in  sacred 
and  profane  histoiy.  This  table  is  constructed  from  critical 
comparison  ot  Ptolomy*sCa$tonjBerosuSyAbulfaraffif  andDaniel, 
with  UerodotuSj  XenapkoUy  JosephuSy  CtesiaSj  Justin^  and  the 
historians  and  chronologers,  Scaliger^  Marsham,  Jack- 
,  4c.  and  the  Universal  History  *,  &c.  And  the  leading 
Ustoricml  events  of  the  period  are  recorded,  Vol.  II.  p.  448 — 
469,  of  this  work. 

The  reduction  of  the  ElamiteSy  or  Persians^  in  the  eighth 
jtMT  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchcuinezzarj  was  foretold  in  prophecy, 
Jcr.  XXV.  22 ;  xlix.  34 — 36 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  24  ;  and  confirmed 
by  Xenaphon^  in  his  account  oi AbradateSyVmg  of  Susa^  revolt- 
ing to  CyruSy  in  his  war  against  the  BabyUmianSy  LydianSy  &c. 
for  bis  generous  treatment  of  Panthea  in  her  captivity.     B.  5. 

Babylon  stood  about  2000  years  from  its  foundation  by  Nim- 
rody  till  its  capture  by  Cyrus.  See  the  article  BabyloHy  Vol.  I. 
p.  453—460,  of  this  work. 

PROPHECIES  CONCERNING  BABYLON. 

Notwithstanding  her  boasted  antiquity y  this  city  was  founded 
in  impious  pride  and  rebellion  against  God,  and  retained  her 
pristine  character  unto  the  end ;  surpassing  her  rival  sister, 
Sinerehy  in  corruption  and  oppression,  blasphemy  and  idolatry. 

Hence  severer  and  more  circumstantial  woes  are  denounced 
against  her  in  SCRIPTURE,  for  all  her  crying  sins  and  abomina- 
tions ;  and  that,  both  before  and  while  she  was  in  the  zenith  of 
ber  glory,  and  of  her  presumption. 

1.  The  duration  of  her  empire  for  seventy  years,  while  she 
was  destined  to  scourge  the  corrupt  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
ber  own  ensuing  punishment  and  desolation,  are  thus  minutely 
described  by  the  prophet  Jeremiahy  in  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar y  B.C.  604.     Jer.  xxv.  I. 


rvdondant,  in  die  lecond  and  third  reigns,  for  reasons  before  stated,  Vol.  I. 
pL  1S8-~1G9,  we  get  the  correct  date,  adopted  by  Jackson  and  others. 

EMflDes  of  Labywetns  T.  and  II.  occur  in  Herodotus,  and  are  here  introduced  to 
hb  hbtory  with  the  other  profane  authors,  and  with  Scripture. 

irat  the  name  of  Nehuchadnexxar,  in  Jbulfaragi,  p.  46. 
a  learned  note  of  theee  discordant  opinions,  Unhers.  Hist,  Vol.  II.  p.  23 — 26, 
Ma,  and  the  redaction  of  the  ElamUeSf  p.  81. 

F  2 
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"  And  this  whole  land  [of  Palestine]  shall  become  a  desola- 
tion and  astonishment,  and  the  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of 
Babylati  seventy  years  *. 

'^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  seventy  years  are  accom- 
plished, I  will  visit  their  iniquity  upon  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
upon  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans^  and  I  will  make  it  perpetual 
desolations.  And  I  will  bring  upon  that  land  all  my  sayings, 
which  I  have  spoken  concerning  it ;  all  that  is  written  in 
this  book,  which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all  these 
nations. 

'^  For  thus  saith  THE  LoRD,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  me. 
Take  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  this  wrath  from  my  hand,  and 
tender  it  unto  all  the  nations  to  drink,  unto  whom  I  shall  send 
thee ;  and  they  shall  drink,  and  stagger,  and  become  mad,  be- 
cause of  the  sword  which  I  am  going  to  send  among  thenu 

(So  I  took  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  tendered 
it  unto  all  the  nations  to  drink,  unto  whom  the  Lord  had  sent 
me: 

To  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judahj  and  to  the  kings 
thereof,  and  the  princes  thereof,  to  make  them  a  desolation,  and 
astonishment,  and  hissing,  and  curse  ;  as  at  this  day ; 

To  Pharaoh,  king  oi Egypt,  and  his  servants,  his  princes,  and 
all  his  people ; 

And  to  all  the  mingled  people,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  land 
oiUz: 

And  to  all  the  kings  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines^  Askelon, 
Gaza,  Ekron,  and  the  remnant  oiAshdod; 

To  Edom  and  Moab  and  tlie  children  of  Ammon,  and  to  all 
the  kings  of  Tyre,  and  all  the  kings  of  Sidon,  and  the  kings  of 
the  sea  coast  [of  the  Mediterranean ;] 

And  to  Dedan  and  Tema  and  Buz,  and  to  all  that  are  in  the 
utmost  comers  [of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,]  and  to  all  the  kings 
of  Arabia,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  mingled  people  that  dwell  in 
the  Desert  ; 

And  to  all  the  kings  of  Zimri,  and  all  the  kings  of  Elam,  [or 
Persia^  and  to  all  the  kings  of  Media  /  (compare  Jer.  xlix.  84 
— 36,  and  Ezek.  xxxii.  24.) 

*  This  does  not  mean,  that  the  captivity  of  the  surrounding  heathen  natioot  alMMld 
last  as  long  as  that  of  the  Jewi;  but  that  in  the  course  of  this  Babjflomkm  dynaatj^  diey 
aU  should  be  subdued,  some  earlier,  the  Moabitet,  AmmmdUtf  kc  |  othcn  Imtcr,  the 
Tyrianst  EgypHam^  &c. 
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And  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Norths  both  near  and  afar  off,  one 
with  another ; 

And  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  that  are  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth ;) 

And  the  king  of  Sheshach  ["  the  drunkard*'*'*  city  of  Baby- 
&»•,]  shall  drink  after  them."    Jer.  xxv.  15 — 26. 

2.  The  retaliation  of  Divine  vengeance,  in  the  invasion  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  the  surprize  of  the  city 
unawares,  the  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  and 
its  final  destruction,  are  thus  circumstantially  described,  in  con- 
tinuation, by  Jeremiah^  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  B.C. 
59S.    Jer.  L  1 ;  li.  59. 

^  Declare  among  the  nations,  and  publish,  and  lift  up  a  stan- 
dard ;  publish,  and  conceal  not ;  say,  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is 
confounded,  Merodach  is  broken ;  her  idols  are  confounded,  her 
images  are  broken ! 

"  A  nation  from  the  North  is  come  up  against  her,  which 
shall  lav  waste  her  land  ;  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant  therein. 
Both  man  and  beast  are  fled,  are  gone  ! 

"  Remove  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon j  and  depart  from  the 
land  of  Chaldea 

^  For  lo,  I  am  raising  up,  I  am  bringing  upon  Babylon  an 
assemblage  of  great  nations  from  the  land  of  the  North.  They 
shall  array  themselves  against  her ;  from  thence  shall  she  be 
taken.  Their  arfowSy  like  those  of  a  successftd  warrior,  shall 
not  return  in  vain. 

^^  Lo,  I  will  visit  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I 
runted  the  king  of  Assyria.  Go  up,  O  swordj  against  the  land 
of  bitter  afflictions.  Visit  upon  it,  and  upon  its  inhabitants,  and 
utterly  destroy  their  posterity ;  even  perform,  according  to  all 
that  I  have  commissioned  thee. — ^There  is  a  sound  of  war  in  the 
land,  even  great  destruction. 

**  How  is  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth  cut  off  and  broken ! 
How  is  Babylon  become  an  astonishment  among  the  nations ! 

^  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee,  O  Babylon^  and  thou  hast 

*  *mV*  Skeskatk,  here,  and  aAer wards,  Jer.  IL  41,  denoting  BabyUmt  is  most  na- 
tsrmllj  derived  from  (^,  the  abridgment  of  *llt^»  "  trAo,"  in  composition,  and  JlpttT* 
"  te  ^aA,"  whence  ILaKaq,  Sacas,  *'  a  Imtler,*'  or  '*  cupbearer,"  in  Pertic  Cyroped.  I. 
And  the  season  called  £ajc<a,  and  XoKtai  4/iCpai,  '*  caroustJ"  and  **  daytofcarwuaF' 
SI  Bmkftm;  corresponding  to  the  SotumdHa  at  Rome.  Q.  Curihu  represenu  the 
as  ezccssiTely  addicted  to  wine  and  the  oonseqoenoes  of  ebritty.    B.  v.  1 , 
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been  caught,  even  when  thou  wast  not  aware.  Thou  9X1  found 
out  J  and  taken  by  s^urprizcy  because  thou  hast  contended  against 
THE  Lord. 

^'  The  Lord  hath  opened  his  armoury,  and  hath  brought  iatOi 
the  weapons  of  his  indignation :  for  this  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  Chaldea, 

^'  A  sword  shall  be  upon  the  Chaldeans^  saith  THE  LoBDy 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon^  and  upon  the  princes 
thereof,  and  upon  the  wise  men  thereof ;  a  sword  upon  the  inSf- 
postors,  and  they  shall  be  infatuated ;  a  sword  upon  her  ndg^ty 
men,  and  they  shall  be  dismayed ;  a  sword  upon  her  horseft  and 
chariots,  and  upon  all  the  mixed  multitude  in  the  midst  of  her ; 
and  they  shall  become  like  women ;  a  sword  upon  her  treasures, 
and  they  shall  be  plundered ;  a  sword  wpoxi  her  waters^  and 
they  shall  be  dried  up  ; '  because  it  is  the  land  otgrapen  images^ 
and  in  idols  do  they  glory."     Jer.  1. 18 — 38. 

3.  Most  circmnstantially  does  the  prophet  describe,  in  con- 
tinuation, the  particulars  of  the  siege  and  surprize  of  the  idolar- 
trous  city : 

^^  Babylon  is  a  goldeti  cup  in  the  hand  of  THE  Lord,  in- 
toxicating  the  whole  earth ;  the  nations  have  drunk  of  her  wine, 
therefore  are  the  nations  mad.  Babylon  is  fallen  suddenly y  and 
destroyed ! 

^'  Sharpen  the  arrows,  fill  the  quivers;  THE  Lord  hath 
raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes;  for  His  purpose 
is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it,  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of 
THE  Lord,  the  vengeance  of  his  Temple. 

*^  Set  up  the  standard  near  the  walls  of  Babylon,  strengthen 
the  watch,  station  the  guards,  prepare  the  Hers  in  ambuek;  for 
as  the  Lord  devised,  so  shall  He  do  that  which  He  hath  spoken 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  O  thou  ihat  dweUest  upon 
fnany  waters,  abounding  in  treasures,  thine  end  is  come,  O 
slave  of  thy  covetousness. 

^'  Set  up  the  standard  in  the  land,  sound  the  trumpet  among 
the  nations,  enlist  the  nations  against  her ;  summon  the  king- 
doms against  her,  Ararat,  Armenia,  and  Phrygia ;  appoint  a 
captain  [^Cyrus"]  against  her,  bring  up  the  horse  like  the  bristled 
locust. 

"  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  ceased  to  fight,  ihey  have 
remained  in  the  fortresses ;  their  strength  hath  failed,  they  have 
become  like  women:  lier  houses  are  burned,  her  bars  are 
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iroJtem:  past  runs  to  meet  pasty  and  messenger  to  meet  messen- 
ftTf  to  mform  the  king  of  Babylony  [Nabonadins^  that  his  city 
is  taken  at  \eack'\  end;  and  that  the  passes  [from  the  river]  are 
mrprizedj  and  that  the  reeds  [or  thatch  of  the  houses]  are  set 
^^•/^^f  <>^  ^hat  the  men  of  tear  are  dismayed. 

**  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Tif  e  God  of  Is- 
rael, the  daughter  of  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing  floor,  yet  a 

Utile  while,  and  the  time  of  her  threshing  shall  come : And  I 

will  drain  her  sea  and  dry  up  her  spring ;  and  Babylon  shall 
become  heaps  of  ruinsy  a  haiitalion  of  dragons^  an  astonish- 
tj  and  a  hissing^  without  inJiabitant  !■ 


In  their  heat  I  will  supply  them  with  drink,  and  I  will 
fnake  them  drunken,  that  they  may  carouse,  and  sleep  a  per- 
petual aleep,  and  not  wake  again,  saith  the  Lord.  . 

**  How  is  Sheshach  [**  the  drunkard'''  city]  taken  !  and  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth  surprized !  How  is  Babylon  become 
an  astonishment  among  the  nations  ! 

^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  The  broad  wall  of  Ba- 
fyicm  shall  be  broken,  and  her  Iqfty  gales  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire ;  and  the  [hostile]  people  shall  labour,  with  the  power  of 
harocy  and  the  nations,  with  the  power  of  fire y  even  till  they 
shall  be  wearj."     Jer.  li.  7 — 58. 

4.  Habakkuky  who  prophesied  shortly  before  the  Babylonian 
activity,  adopting  the  same  allegory,  represents  the  retaliation 
of  Di%^e  vengeance  on  Babylony  for  seducing  the  world  with 
her  cup  of  idolatry. 

"  Woe  unto  him  that  maketh  his  neighbour  drink,  who 
putieth  his  flagon  to  him,  and  also  maketh  him  drunken,  that  he 
mav  look  on  their  nakedness !  Thou  art  filled  with  shame  in- 
Stead  of  glory ;  drink  thou  likewise,  thyself,  and  imcover  thy 
foreskin ;  for  unto  thee  shall  be  returned  the  cup  from  the  right 
hand  of  THE  Lord,  and  shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  thy 
glory.''     Hab.  ii.  15,  16. 

5.  Isaiahy  at  an  earlier  period,  still  more  awfully  and  sub- 
bmelj  predicts  the  stupendous  desolations  of  Babylon,  in  the 
year  that  Ahaz  died,  B.C.  725.     xiii.  1,  xiv.  28. 

^  Lo,  I  [the  Lord]  will  raise  up  against  them  the  Medes, 
who  shaU  not  regard  silver,  nor  shall  they  delight  in  gold  *  : 


*  It  U  rmurkable  that  Xenopkom  repreaenu  Cyrutt  when  letting  out,  mt  prmuing  the 
Mtdga  and  bit  amy,  for  their  disregard  of  riches.     "  Ye  Metks,  and  ail  here  present. 
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their  bows  *  shall  dash  to  pieces  the  young  men ;  they  shall 
have  no  pity  even  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye  shall  not 
spare  the  children ;  and  Babylon^  the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the 
glory  of  the  proud  ChaldeanSy  shall  become  as  Scdam  and  Go- 
morrahj  which  God  overthrew.  It  shall  never  be  rebuilt,  neither 
shall  it  be  inhaKted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab 
shall  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 
folds  there :  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  be  there,  and 
howling  monsters  shall  fill  their  houses,  and  the  daughters  of 
the  ostrich  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there,  and 
jackalls  shall  howl  in  their  palaces,  and  dragons  in  their  ban- 
quetting  houses :  for  her  time  draweth  nigh,  and  her  days  shall 
not  be  prolonged.*^     Isa.  xiii.  17 — 22. 

6.  Isaiah  introduces  an  elegiac  ode^  or  fimeral  dirge,  upon  the 
downfal  of  some  tyrannical  king  of  Babylon ;  supposed  to  be 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  Jews. 

^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  when  THE  Lord 
shall  give  thee  a  respite  from  thy  sorrow,  and  from  thy  dread, 
and  from  the  hard  bondage  laid  upon  thee,  that  thou  shalt  utter 
this  parable  against  the  king  of  Babylon^  and  say, 

Isaiah  ziv.  3 — 27. 

*'  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased,  the  golden  tribute  ceased ! 

The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  the  rod  of  the  rulers. 

He  who  smote  the  peoples  in  wrath,  with  unremitting  stroke. 

He  who  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth. 

The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet ;  they  burst  forth  into  shouting ; 

Even  the  fir  trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon : 

Since  thou  art  laid  loWj  no  feller  it  come  up  against  us  I 

Hadet  from  beneath  is  moved,  for  thee. 
To  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ; 
He  rouzeth  the  mighty  dead  for  thee, 
All  the  chieftains  of  the  earth : 
He  maketh  to  rise  from  their  thrones  f 


I  well  know  that  ye  accompany  me  on  this  expedition,  not  coveting  wealth"  Cyroped. 
Lib.  V. 

*  The  Pertian  bows  were  three  cubits  long,  according  to  Xenophon,  Anab.  IV.  and 
therefore,  when  used  as  e/tcfrs,  in  the  sack  of  a  city,  were  powerful  weapons  of  dettruc- 
tion. 

f  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  boldest  protopopttiaa,  even  in  oriental  poetry.  Bodes, 
**  the  king  of  terrors,"  or  the  heathen  Pluto,  is  represented  as  rabing  from  their  cells  or 
niches,  disposed  around  a  vast  subterraneous  vault  or  gloomy  cavern,  the  shades  of  the 
mighty  dead,  who  lay  there  in  state ;  each,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  couch  or  throne,  with 
their  swords  and  armour,  to  meet  the  fallen  king  of  Babjflon,  at  the  enCiance  of  the 
vault,  and  to  receive  him  with  mockery  and  insult. 
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AU  the  kings  of  the  nations : 
All  they  shall  answer,  and  say  unto  thee, 
jirt  tkott  tUso  become  weak  at  we  I 
Art  them  wuuU  like  unio  w  / 
Is  tkjf  pomp  hnmghi  down  to  Hades  I 
Tke  noise  of  thy  musical  instruments  I 
Is  tke  worm  strewed  under  thee, 
And  doth  tke  earth  worm  cover  thee! 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 

0  Lmcijerf  son  of  the  morning ! 
How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
Who  didft  weaken  the  nations ! 

Eren  thou,  saldst  in  thine  heart, 

1  will  mount  up  to  the  heavens, 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God : 

I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  congregation  {^Moriah'l 

On  the  sides  of  the  North,  [of  Sion  *] 

1  will  ascend  above  the  lofty  clouds, 

I  wiU  beUke  the  Most  Hiou  f. 

But  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  Hades, 
To  the  sides  of  the  pit. 
Thy  spectators  shall  gaze  at  thee. 
They  shall  contemplate  thee  : 
Is  this  tke  wum  who  made  the  earth  tremble, 
fVko  shook  tite  kingdoms  I 
H'ko  made  tke  world  a  desert. 
And  destroyed  tke  cities  thereof! 
Who  opened  not  tke  prison/or  his  captives  f 
An,  even  all  the  kings  of  the  nations, 
Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  his  own  tomb. 
But  thou  art  cast  out  on  the  mountains. 
As  a  detestable  corpse,  covered  with  the  slain. 
With  them  who  are  pierced  with  the  sword, 
Who  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit. 
As  a  carcase  trodden  under  foot, 
Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial. 
Because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  country, 
Thoa  hast  slain  thy  people. 
Tke  seed  rfev'd  doers  shall  never  be  renowned. 

Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children. 
For  the  iniquity  of  their  father : 
Let  them  not  rise  and  inherit  the  land. 
Nor  fill  with  cities  the  face  of  the  world : 
For  I  will  arise  against  them,  saith  the  Lord 
The  God  or  Hosts  ;  and  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon 


*  Memnt  Moriak,  on  which  the  temple  was  built,  when  the  whole  congregation  of 
Iwad  nariiihkd  to  worship  the  Lokd,  lay  northward  o(  Sion,  See  Vol.  I.  p.  426,  the 
Map  e/  Jemmlem,  and  its  explanation,  p.  437f  &c. 

f  Tkis  Barks  the  most  gigantic  unpiety  ;  such  as  Belskatxar  was  guilty  of,  when  ht 
rrfiitJ  the  mend  vcstdi  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  at  his  ncrilegioiu  banquet. 
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The  funne  and  remnant,  the  ton  and  grandson, 
Saith  THE  Lord  ;  and  I  will  make  it  an  iuberitance 
For  the  porcupine,  even  pools  of  water ; 
And  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
Saith  THE  Lord  OF  Hosts. 

The  Lord  op  Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying. 
Surely  as  I  have  devised,  so  shaU  it  be. 
And  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand : 
To  crush  the  Assyrian  in  my  land. 
And  to  trample  him  upon  my  mountains. 
Then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  them. 
And  his  bwden  be  removed  from  their  shoulder. 
This  is  the  purpose  purposed  in  the  whole  earth, 
And  this,  the  hand  stretched  over  all  the  nations. 
For  THE  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed, 
And  who  shall  disannul  it? 
His  hand  is  stretched  out, 
And  who  shall  turn  it  back  ?" 

This  majestic  prophecy,  of  unrivalled  excellence,  was  deli- 
vered, B.C.  725,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  Assyrian  power  was 
in  the  zenith  of  its  glory ;  whose  destruction,  therefore,  is  fore- 
told at  the  conclusion.  Isaiah^  in  the  foregoing  part,  describes 
some  Babylonian  king,  of  later  date,  who  was  a  remarkable 
oppressor  of  the  Jews.  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion, 
whom  he  intended.  Bishop  Lowth  supposes,  that  the  last  king 
of  Babylon^  at  the  end  of  the  captivity,  is  meant  But  Nabona- 
dius  ^^  was  not  slain,  nor  his  carcase  cast  out  on  the  moun- 
tains;" for  CyruSj  when  he  had  conquered  him,  treated  him 
well,  and  made  him  Governor  of  Carmania  in  Persia^  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Mr. 
DodsoUy  the  lay  translator,  p.  227. 

Dodson  supposes  that  Neriglissarj  or  Evilmerodach  was 
meant;  and  Jackson  supposes  Laborosoarchody  son  of  Bel- 
shazzar.  But  Evilmerodach  indeed,  though  slain  by  Cyrus  in 
battle,  was  rather  favourable  to  the  Jews;  for  he  released 
Jehoiachin  from  captivity,  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown,  Jer. 
lii.  31 — 34;  whereas,  the  king  here  meant,  "  opened  not  the 
prison/or  his  captives^'*  or  did  not  liberate  any  of  them. 

And  Laborosoarchod  was  a  child,  and  slain  after  a  few 
months,  by  conspiracy ;  he  coula  not  therefore  have  been  guilty 
of  the  enormities  here  described;  and  indeed  is  omitted,  as 
insignificant,  in  Ptolomy*s  canon. 

There  remains,  therefore,  only  Belshazzar,  the  grandson  of 
Nebuchadnezzar^  for  the  king  meant ;  and  to  him  the  whole 
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description  critically  corresponds  throughout  For,  1.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  oppression  of  the  Jews.  Isaiah^  immediately 
after,  ver.  29,  describing  this  dynasty,  calls  Nebuchadnezzar ^ 
the  father,  "  a  serpent ;"  Evilmerodach,  the  son,  "  a  cocka- 
trice ;*'  and  Belshazzar^  the  grandson,  "  a  Jiery  flying  serpent^^ 
the  worst  of  aU. 

2.  Belshazzar  was  remarkable  for  his  wanton  cruelty  to  his 
own  subjects;  witness  his  atrocious  injuries  to  Gobryas  and 
GadataSy  the  foremost  conspirators  against  him ;  recorded  by 
Xenophon.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  46. 

3.  He  was  most  remarkable  for  his  profaneness  and  impiety, 
which  drew  down  the  dreadful  judgment  denounced  against 
him,  in  the  hand  writing  upon  the  wally  recorded  by  Daniel^  v, 
1—30. 

4.  Afler  he  was  slain,  "  Darius^  the  Mede,  took^  or  received 
the  kingdom.^*  He  was  a  mild  and  a  merciful  prince,  and  we 
may  presume,  also  upon  DanieVs  account,  who  stood  so  high  in 
his  £ivour,  gave  the  Jews  some  respite^  or  mitigation  of  their 
captivity,  and  relaxation  or  remission  of  the  heavy  "  tribute  of 
gold*''  laid  on  them  by  Belshazzar^  here  noticed  in  the  prophecy. 

5.  If  Sennacherib y  king  of  Assyria^  was  so  distinguished  for 
his  blasphemy,  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  is  it  likely  that  his  sacri- 
legious compeer,  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  should  be  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  same  prophet,  who  has  entered  so  minutely 
into  the  abominations  of  Babylon,  and  her  dreadful  doom  ?  No 
surely.  And  since  all  the  circumstances  of  this  prophetic  dirge 
critically  correspond  throughout  to  Belshazzar,  and  to  none  else, 
can  we  any  longer  question  who  was  meant  ? 

These  awful  prophecies  against  Babylon,  acquire  an  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  numerous  references  thereto  in  the  New 
Testament.  Rome,  the  corrupt  and  idolatrous  mistress  of  the 
wetiem  world,  is  compared  to  her  prototype  in  the  Ea^t,  by  the 
ApocUe  Peter,  in  his  Epistles,  and  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Indeed,  the  rise  of  a  similar  power,  in  the  Uitter  times,  was 
pointed  out  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  tlie 
chronological  prophecies^  of  Daniel,  whose  descriptions  of  the 
lUtle  kom  and  wilful  king,  (as  we  have  seen)  remarkably  resem- 
ble the  sacrilegious  impiety  oi  Belshazzar,  "  who  lifted  up  him- 
self against  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  glorified  not  the 
God  tff  whose  hand  was  his  breath,  and  whose  were  all  his 
wofsr     Dan.  v.  24. 

13 
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Similar  judgments  are  also  denounced  against  RomCy  the 
mystical  Babylon^  and  grand  corruptress  of  the  Christian 
Church.    Rev.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  1 — 18;  xviii.  1 — 24. 


SECTION  V. 

MEDIAN  AND  PERSIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

From  the  Babylonians^  the  sceptre  passed  into  jthe  hands  of 
the  MedeSf  and  soon  after,  of  the  Persians.  Their  history, 
indeed,  was  intermixed,  from  the  earliest  times,  under  the  Pisch- 
dadian  dynasty ;  and  now  at  length,  their  empire,  after  a  very 
long  interval  of  suppression,  came  to  be  revived ;  when  the 
Medes  revolted  from  the  Assyrians,  B.C.  710 ;  and  in  their  turn, 
acquired  the  sovereignty  oi  Asia, 

The  political  incorporation  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is 
aptly  represented  in  prophecy,  imder  the  emblem  of  "  a  goat 
with  two  horns ;  of  which  the  second,"  or  Persian  "  horn"  of 
power,  sprouted  "  later,  and  grew  up  higher  than  the  first,**  or 
Median.  Dan.  viii.  3.  These  emblems  are  still  discoverable 
among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  And  accordingly,  the  Persian 
historians,  as  we  have  seen,  imite  the  kings  of  both  races,  in 
their  second,  or  Kaianian  dynasty. 

SECOND  KAIANIAN  DYNASTY.    Part  I. 

MEDIAN  KINGS.    159  Years. 

T.  B.C. 

ilfecium  revolt,  and  interregnum   « 7  ••  710 

1.  Dejoces,  or  Art(Bus ^..^ 40  ..  703 

2.  Phraortes,  or  Artynes,  or  Arphaxad  • 22  . .  663 

3.  Cyaxares  I.  or  Astibaras,  or  Kai  kobad,  or 

Ahasuerus 1  ..  641 

first  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  Scythian  in- 
vasion   • 28  . .  640 

Scythian  expulsion 4  r  40    . .  612 

^      Lydian  war,  and  second  siege  of  Nineveh    2  . .  608 

Nineveh  taken 3  . .  606 

Lydian  war  ended  with  Tholes'  eclipse    2  J  . .  603 

4.  Astyages,  Astyigas,  or  Aspadas,  or  Ktti  ktnu 35     ..  601 
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MEDIAN  KINGS.     159  Ybars— con/iniieci. 
5.  Cytutares  II.  or  Fraiborz,  or  Darius  the  Mede  13 

succeeds  Belskazear  at  Babylon,  and  ap> 

points  Nabonadius  prefect  there 2 


566 
553 


551 


Accession  of  Kai  kosru,  or  Cyrus  the  Persian, ...  1 59 

In  this  intricate  and  complicated  period,  so  miserably  embar- 
rafy^ed  and  perplexed  hitherto,  by  the  great  variety  of  the  names 
of  the  several  kings,  and  of  the  duration  and  dates  of  their  reigns, 
in  siicred  and  profane  history,  I  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize 
the  jarring  and  discordant  accounts  of  JEschyluSy  HerodotuSy 
CtenoJfy  Xenophon^  Mirkhondy  &c.  with  each  other,  and  with 
Holy  Writ;  following  the  last  principally,  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  chronology,  as  our  surest  and  safest  guide. 

Ctena^y  immediately  after  Thonus  ConcoleruSy  interpolates 
four  Median  kings,  ArbaceSy  ManduuceSy*  SosarmuSy  and  Arti- 
cwfy  as  reigning  in  As^ria  for  108  years  in  succession,  from 
B.C.  821,  until  B.C.  713,  (his  incorrect  date  of  the  Median 
revolt).  See  Jackson,  Vol.  I.  p.  253.  But  they  are  imnoticed 
by  Heradotwiy  who  was  better  informed  in  Assyrian  history; 
and  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  with  Jacksony  that  they  were 
no  more  than  prefects  of  Mediay  governing  it  with  kingly 
powers,  under  the  four  last  kings  of  Assyria.  That  Media, 
indeed,  was  not  independant  during  their  time,  we  may  collect 
from  Holy  Writ;  for  in  B.C.  719,  only  nine  years  before  the 
revolt,  Shalmanassary  king  of  Assyriay  transplanted  the  captive 
fjfraeiiies  into  various  districts  of  Meditty  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  He 
musX^  therefore,  have  been  then,  in  full  and  undisturbed  pos- 
^^s^ion  of  that  province. 

Ciesrias,  however,  in  the  ensuing  Median  dynasty,  nearly 
agrees  ^nth  HerodoiuSy  and  has  given  more  correctly,  the  length 
f»f  the  dj-nasty,  159  years ;  as  may  appear  from  the  following 
barmen  V. 


HERODOTUS. 


Y. 

1.  Ifeifiaa revolt, and  1 

interregnum ,,  i   ^  ^ 

2.  Dtjoeet    53 

X  Pkrmjriet     22 

4.  CfaxartM  1 40 

5.  Atiymgea 35 

Cjmtf  the  Vtrnuk  156 


•  • 


•  • 


B.C. 

710 

704 
651 
629 
589 

554 


CTESIAS. 


dmo 

'  •  •  •  •  3 


Y. 


22 


1.  Arbianes,  and  in- 

terregnum, 

2.  ArUtus 40 

3.  Artynes    22 

4.  Astibaras 40 

5.  Astyigas, or Aspadas  (35) 

Cyrus  the  Perstan  159 


B.C. 

710 

688 
648 
626 
586 

551 
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Herodotus  has  not  expressly  given  the  length  of  the  inter- 
regnum ;  but  he  has  furnished  the  data :  He  reckons  the  Scy- 
thian  dominion  in  Mediay  28  years,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
Median  dynasty,  128  years  more  ;  or  156  years  in  all ;  but  the 
reigns  of  the  four  kings,  Dejoces,  Phraortes^  &c.  amount  to  150 
years;  which  being  subtracted  from  156  years,  leaves  six  years 
for  the  interregnum  alone. 

The  difference  of  the  names  of  those  kings  in  Herodotus^ 
CtesiaSy  and  Mirkhondy  might  originate  from  the  difference  of 
their  proper  names  before  their  accession,  from  their  titles  after. 
But  the  sameness  of  the  persons  may  fairly  be  collected  from  the 
sameness  of  their  reigns.  Hence  Phraortes  and  ArtyneSy  &c. 
and  the  last,  Astyages  and  Astyigas,  are  evidently  the  same ;  we 
may  supply  therefore  from  the  former,  his  reign  of  35  years, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  latter.  See  Diodorus  SiculuSy  B.  II. 
ch.  2. 

The  only  variation  in  the  times,  between  Herodotus  and 
CtesiaSj  lies  in  the  two  first  articles,  the  interregnum  and  first 
reign ;  yet  their  amounts  nearly  agree,  59  and  62  years ;  differ- 
ing only  three  years,  and  producing  the  same  difference  in  the 
totals.  Hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  interregnuniy  and  the 
reign  of  Dejoces,  from  their  discordance,  are  incorrect  in  both 
writers.  But  their  respective  errors  in  defect  and  excess,  may 
be  rectified  by  comparison  with  Xenophon  and  Sacred  Chrono- 
logy. 

Their  common  error  lies  in  their  joint  omission  of  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares  II.  Nor  is  this  error  peculiar  to  them  ;  it  was  coun- 
tenanced by  MschyluSy  by  Mirkhondy  and  the  Persian  writers ; 
and  by  the  apocryphal  author  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon^  ver.  1. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  466,  468,  note.  There  it  was  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for,  from  tlie  greater  celebrity  of  his  nephew,  son-in- 
law,  and  successor,  CyruSy  which  eclipsed  his  reign;  during 
which,  Cyaxares  was  nominally,  but  Cyrus  really,  king;  by 
"  that  ascendancy  which  great  souls  have  always  over  little 
ones." 

If  then  we  reduce  the  excessive  reign  of  DejoceSy  firom  53 
years,  in  HerodotuSy  to  40,  in  Ctesias ;  and  the  excessive  inter- 
regnum of  22  years  in  Ctesias,  to  7  years,  only  one  more  than  in 
Herodotus ;  and  if  we  subtract  the  sum  7+40=47  years,  firom 
the  amount,  62  years  in  CtesiaSy  there  will  remain  15  years; 
which  is  the  actual  amount  of  the  whole  reign  of  Cyaxares  II. 
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including  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  BahyUm^  on  the  death 
of  BeUhazzaVy  which  he  survived  two  years,  according  to  Sa- 
cred  Chronology.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  466. 

But  if  we  substract  the  same  sum,  47  years,  from  the  amount 
59  years,  in  Herodotus^  there  will  remain  12  years  for  the  reign 
of  Cyfutaren  in  Media  alone ;  to  which  if  we  add  three  years, 
the  difference  between  him  and  CtesiaSy  in  the  fiill  amounts,  it 
win  give  his  additional  reign  in  Babylon  also,  and  critically 
harmonize  both  with  each  other,  and  with  Sacred  Chronology ; 
supposing  that  Darius  reigned  three  current^  or  two  full  years, 
as  sovereign  of  the  united  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians^ 
and  12  full,  or  13  current  years,  before,  in  Media  alone. 

The  only  alteration  here  made  in  the  chronology  of  CtesiaSj  is 
the  reduction  of  his  Median  dynaisty  from  B.C.  713,  to  B.C. 
710,  the  true  date  of  the  Median  revolt;  as  proved  in  the  fore* 
going  analysis  of  Assyrian  Chronology, 

Thus,  are  these  independent  authors,  Herodotus  and  Ctesias^ 
hitherto  at  variance,  not  only  reconciled  to  each  other,  but  also 
rendered  unintentional  vouchers  of  the  veracity  of  HoLY  Writ, 
and  of  that  admirable  philosophical  historian  Xenophon^  and  of 
the  genuine  Augment  of  Berosus. 

DEJOCES. 

The  Median  States,  at  the  time  of  their  revolt  from  the  Assy* 
ritms^  consisted  of  the  BusianSy  ParaiacenianSy  Sir  achates  j 
ArizaniineSy  Budians,  and  Mages,  Herod.  I.  §  101.  These 
states  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  governed  by  their 
own  magistrates.  Of  these  magistrates,  Dejoces  distinguished 
himself,  in  his  own  district,  by  a  vigilant  and  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  at  a  time  when  the  general  government  was 
lax  and  corrupt.  Hence,  his  fame  extended  to  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  who  flocked  to  his  tribunal,  in  preference  to  their 
emu, — so  that,  at  length,  he  was  most  honourably  elected 
king^  by  common  consent  of  all  the  states,  for  his  preeminent 
merit 

The  first  act  of  his  government  was  the  requisition  of  a  life 
l^nard,  to  secure  his  person  and  maintain  his  dignity ;  the  next, 
to  build  himself  a  strong  and  magnificent  palace ;  and  after- 
wards to  build  the  royal  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  Major  Rennel 
places  on,  or  near  the  scite  of  Hamadan^  in  al  Jebal.    It  was 
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fortified  with  seven  concentrical  walls,  of  which,  the  outmost 
and  largest,  equalled  the  circuit  of  Athens  *,  and  the  inmost  con- 
tained the  royal  palace  and  treasury.  He  then  drew  the  main 
body  of  the  people  to  reside  around  his  new  city.  After  this, 
he  withdrew  himself  firom  public  view,  in  order  to  encrease  the 
public  respect  and  veneration  for  his  person  and  government 
And  he  dispensed  justice,  in  which  he  was  rigorous,  by  written 
depositions,  conveyed  to  him  firom  his  official  servants,  to  which 
he  regularly  returned  his  own  decisions  f.  He  also  sent  spies 
and  informers  into  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  wherever  he 
heard  that  any  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  then  the 
offender  was  brought  before  him,  and  punished  according  to  his 
guilt  J.     Herod.  I.  §  96—100. 

Dejoces  was  a  great  and  wise  prince,  and  a  blessing  to  his 
country.  His  reign  oifm'ty  years  was  fiilly  sufficient  for  all  his 
works  and  regulations ;  and  the  preceding  interregnum  of  9even 
years  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  trial  of  his  judicial  talents. 

PHEAORTES. 

Dejoces  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PhraorteSy  the  Arphaxad 
of  Scripture.  He  was  a  martial  prince,  and  the  first  who  sub- 
dued the  Persians^  his  next  neighbours;  afterwards,  by  the 
accession  of  their  forces,  he  overran  and  subdued  Upper  Asia^ 
until  he  at  length  invaded  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  ;  who, 
though  weakened  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  were  still 
strong  enough  to  defeat  and  destroy  him,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  641,  at 

^  Herodotus  here  writes  like  an  eye-witness,  who  bad  seen  EehaianOj  and  naturally 
compared  it  with  the  first  of  the  Grecian  cities. 

f  The  same  policy  was  imitated  by  our  Korman  kings.  Henry  II.  instead  of  the  im- 
mediate application  for  justice,  to  (he  king  himself,  in  the  Aula  regitf  or  "great  court," 
that  constantly  attended  his  person,  instituted  two  other  courts,  of  King^t  Bmdk  and 
Common  Pleas,  to  be  stationary  at  Westminster ;  where  all  judicial  proceedings  were 
thenceforth  to  be  conducted  by  pleadings  before  the  Judges.  By  this  regulatioii,  juttke 
was  more  orderly  and  more  skilfully  administered. 

X  This  also  resembles  the  institution  of  itinerant  }udgea  ot  assize,  who  were  regularly 
sent  on  circuits,  to  take  cognizance,  in  the  law  phrase,  of  offences  and  misdemeaners ;  cor- 
responding to  the  historian's,  "  to  spy  out,  or  obtain  information**  of  such;  while  "jtek" 
mutha,"  or  Ecbatana,  the  capital,  became  the  established  place  of  public  reoorda,  io  after 
ages.    Ezra  vi.  2. 

These  two  last  notes  we  owe  to  Beloe*s  TransUtion  o{ Herodotus,  VoL  I.  p.  160,  note, 
second  edition. 
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the  decisive  battle  of  Ragau,  or  Rages.  Herod.  I.  §  102.  Here 
the  father  of  Grecian  history  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Judith  J  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  ana- 
lysis of  Assyrian  Chronology.  With  him,  therefore,  the  Median 
kingdom  sunk  again  into  subjection  to  the  Assyrians. 

CYAXARES  I.  OR  KAI  KOBAD. 

This  prince  was  the  son  and  successor  of  PhraorteSy  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Median  kings ;  insomuch  that  JEschylus^ 
and  the  Persian  historians,  Mirkhond,  &c.  remarkably  agree,  in 
representing  him  as  the  founder  of  the  second,  or  Kaianian 
dynasty.  This  dynasty  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  firom  the 
ancient  Persian  title,  Kai^  or  "  king."  Which  was  also  attri- 
buted to  his  two  next  successors,  by  the  Persian  writers,  as  heirs 
to  his  ^  celebrity,"  indicated  by  Kobady  from  the  Hebrew  Cha- 
bod,  "  glory."     See  1  Sam.  iv.  21. 

jEschyluSy  who  was  bom  B.C.  525,  forty-one  years  before 
HerodotuSy  and  fought  against  the  Persians  in  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  and  had  opportunities  of  information,  intro- 
duces the  ghost  of  Darius  HystaspeSy  in  his  tragedy  of  the 
Pers^y  V.  767,  &c.,  thus  describing  the  several  kings  of  Persia^ 
from  their  Median  founder,  to  his  own  son,  Xerxes : 


Jtia^a  brave  hosts 


A  MetU^  first  led.     The  virtues  of  his  «ofi ' 

Fixt  6rtn  the  empire ;  for  his  temperate  soul 

Breathed  prudence.     Cyrus  third  3,  by  fortune  graced. 

Adorned  the  throne,  and  blessed  his  grateful  friends 

With  peace.     He  to  his  mighty  monarchy 

Joined  Lydia  and  the  Phrygians ;  to  his  power 

Icmia  bent  reluctant ;  but  the  gods 

With  victory  his  gentle  virtues  crowned. 

His  scm  *  then  wore  the  regal  diadem. 

Next,  to  disgrace  his  country,  and  to  stain 

The  splendid  glories  of  the  ancient  throne. 

Rose  Mardus*.     Him,  with  righteous  vengeance  fired, 

Jrtapkrenes  and  his  confederate  chiefs 

Crushed  in  his  palace.     Maraphis^  assumed 

The  sceptre.     After  him  jlrtaphrenesf. 


'  Cyaxares. 

•  Astyages. 

•  Cyrus. 

*  Camhyses. 

*  Smerdis  Magus. 

«  Maraphit, 

^  Artapktmts. 

VOL. 

IV. 
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M€  s  nextf  to  the  exalted  emtoence, 

Crowning  my  great  ambition  Fortune  raised. 

In  many  a  glorious  field,  my  glittering  spear 

Flamed  in  the  van  of  Perna*t  numerous  hosts ; 

But  never  wrought  such  ruin  to  the  state, 

[As]  Xerxet  *  my  son.     [He]  in  all  the  pride  of  youth, 

Listens  to  youthful  counsels,  my  commands 

No  more  remembered  :  hence,  my  hoary  friends, 

Not  the  whole  line  e(  Ptrtia^t  sceptred  lords, 

(You  know  it  well !)  so  wasted  her  brave  sons.*' 

Potter's  tranalatioii. 

The  Persian  historians  represent  Kai  kobad  as  renowned  for 
his  valour,  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  as  recovering  the  whole  of 
Irariy  or  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  empire,  from  the  king  of 
Turariy  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  famous  generals, 
Zalzevy  and  his  son,  Rostam,  or  Rmian.  Peace  having  been 
made,  he  applied  himself  to  restore  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
He  chose  Ispahan^  from  its  central  situation,  for  his  chief  resi- 
dence. He  regulated  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  and  afterwards 
employed  them  in  making  great  roads  throughout  the  empire, 
and  for  every  four  thousand  paces  of  road,  (a  space  called 
phersengh  by  the  Persians  y  and  parasang  by  the  Greeks  J  he  set 
up  stones  to  mark  the  distances.  These  regulations  mark  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  civilization,  at  that  early  age. 

Herodotus  has  recorded  several  particulars  of  the  reign  of 
CyaxareSy  agreeing  with  Kai  kobad,  and  with  JEschyluSj  and  the 
Persian  historians.  He  relates  that  Cyaxares  was  superior  in 
valour  to  his  ancestors ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  regularly 
trained  the  Asiatics  to  military  service ;  dividing  the  troops, 
which  had  been  embodied  promiscuously  before  his  time,  into 
distinct  companies  of  lancers,  archers,  and  cavalry.  He  then 
adds,  parenthetically,  (this  was  he  who  waged  war  with  the 
Lydians,  when,  during  the  battle,  the  day  became  night  ^yj 
when  he  had  confederated  all  Upper  Asia  beyond  the  river 
Halysy  he  marched  with  all  that  were  under  his  command, 
against  Nineveh,  resolving  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
the  destruction  of  that  city.  After  he  had  defeated  the  Asgy- 
rianSf  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  but  was  forced  to  raise  it,  by  a 

*  Daritu  HysUupet*  '  Xerxet. 

*  This  parenthetical  remark  evidently  refers  to  the  foregoing  fuller  account  of  the 
eclipse,  and  of  the  issue  of  the  battle.  B.  i.  §.  74.  See  that  account,  Vol.  I.  p.  77t  ^ 
this  work. 
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iodden  invasion  of  his  territories.  For  a  numerous  army  of 
ScfikiamSy  headed  by  MtuUaSy  made  an  irruption  into  MediUy 
who  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  reduced  him  and  all 
Upper  Ana,  under  subjection  to  them,  for  eight  and  twenty 
years.  Then,  in  revenge  for  their  galling  impositions  and  ex- 
actions, he  slew  their  chieftains,  when  drunk,  at  a  banquet  to 
which  he  had  invited  them,  and  expelled  the  rest,  and  recovered 
his  former  power  and  possessions. 

After  this,  the  Medea  took  Nineveh^  and  subdued  the  Assy- 
rian provinces,  all,  except  the  Babylonians^  their  confederates 
in  the  war.  Afterwards  Cyaxares  died,  having  reigned  forty 
yean,  including  twenty-eight  years  of  the  Scythian  dominion. 
Herod.  B.  1,  §  102—106. 

From  this  abridged  account,  in  the  historian's  order,  we  are  to 
collect  the  real  and  actual  order  of  the  events. 

1.  The  first  siege  oi  Nineveh  ranks  among  the  first  occur- 
KDces  of  his  reign.  He  undertook  it  before  the  Assyrians  had 
recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which  they  were  thrown, 
by  the  total  defeat  of  their  army,  under  HolqferneSy  B.C.  640, 
and  when  he  was  eager  to  revenge  his  father's  defeat  and  death 
the  year  before. 

2.  The  next  was  the  Scythian  invasion  and  victory,  which 
raised  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  rendered  him  necessarily  in- 
active daring  their  dominion  for  twenty-eight  years. 

3.  The  Lydian  war,  which  lasted  five  years,  must  have  suc- 
ceeded the  Scythian  expulsion.  For  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
refusal  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  to  deliver  up  some  Scythian 
refiigees,  who,  for  a  trifling  offence  *,  had  served  up  a  Thyestean 
hanquet  to  the  king  of  Media,  firom  whom  they  had  found,  at 
fint,  a  ho^itable  asylunu 

4.  About  the  same  time,  probably,  Cyaxares,  and  his  ally, 
Sahopolassar,  long  o{  Babylon,  renewed  the  siege  o{  Nineveh, 
and  took  it,  B.C.  606,  as  shewn  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
Auyrian  Chronology. 

6.  During  the  siege,  the  Lydian  war  languished,  and  was 
protracted  five  years,  with  various  success ;  but  was  brought  to 
a  oisia  in  its  sixth  year,  B.C.  603,  by  the  terror  of  a  great  and 

*  Tbe  provocatioii  memiooed  by  Herodotus^  namely,  the  king's  hasty  reprimand,  be* 
cmm  tktj  had  not  bnwgfat  home  game  from  hunting,  seems  by  fiur  too  slight  for  such 

|e.    Might  not  the  Seyihkmt  rather  intend  to  revenge  the  massacre  of 
at  the  baD(|Qett    Why  else  should  Ai^tMn  sereen  them f 

O  2 
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total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  during  a  battle  between  the  Medes  and 
Lydiafis,  which  it  ended,  and  gave  room  for  the  powerM  medi- 
ation of  Labynetus  I.  or  Nebuchadnezzar^  king  of  Babylon^  in 
behalf  of  his  ally,  Cyaxares^  to  conclude  a  match  between 
AstyageSy  the  son  of  CyaxareSy  and  AryeniSy  the  daughter  of 
Alyattes. 

This  eclipse,  indeed,  is  noticed  as  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rence of  the  reign  of  CyaxareSy  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  his- 
tory, paienthetically,  and  by  anticipation.  Whereas,  it  must 
necessarily  have  happened  towards  the  end  of  it ;  for  it  was  at 
the  close  of  the  Lydian  war,  which  lasted  full  five  years ;  but 
the  Lydian  war  necessarily  followed  the  Scythian  dominion  Ibr 
twenty -eight  years ;  and,  therefore,  upon  both  accounts,  the 
eclipse  could  not  possibly  have  been  earlier  than  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  Cyaxares^  reign,  or  B.C.  608,  it  was  probably  later, 
but  not  so  late  as  the  end  of  his  reign,  B.C.  601.  Between  these 
limits  there  were  only  two  solar  eclipses,  that  could  answer  the 
history  ;  the  former,  B.C.  607,  July  30,  near  the  second  hour  m 
the  afternoon  ;  and  the  latter,  B.C.  603,  May  18,  at  nine  hours 
and  thirty  minutes  in  the  morning ;  the  former  was  but  partial, 
only  eight  digits ;  and  the  moon's  shadow  traversed  the  earth^s 
disk  in  the  vicinity  and  direction  of  the  Equator,  remote  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  upon  both  accounts  must  be  rejected ; 
whereas,  the  latter  was  total,  et  cum  mordy  and  the  moon^s  sha- 
dow traversed  the  earth's  disk,,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
HalySy  the  boundary  of  the  two  contending  kingdoms;  as 
shewn,  Vol.  I.  p.  77,  78.  Since,  then,  this  is  the  only  eclipse 
that  will  answer  all  the  conditions  of  the  history,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  adopt  it  as  the  true  eclipse,  excluding  every  other 
as  irrelevant.  Two  years  after,  Cyaxares  died,  full  of  years  and 
of  glory. 

ASTYAGES,  or  KAI  KAUS. 

This  prince  was  the  son  of  CyaxareSy  according  to  JEschyhUy 
HerodotuSy  and  several  of  the  oriental  historians ;  though  others 
say,  the  grandson.  But  the  former  is  more  probable;  for 
though  he  married  Aryenis  only  two  years  before  his  accession, 
yet  Herodotus  calls  him  yepwv,  "  an  old  many''  not  long  after  it; 
when  CyruSy  his  grandson,  was  bom  of  his  daughter,  Mandane, 
and  his  son,  CyaxareSy  or  Darius  the  Medey  was  bom  fourteen 
years  before  his  accession.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  466.     Cya^are«  was 
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caUed  Fraiborzj  by  the  Persian  historians ;  thus  confirming  the 
accounts  of  Xenaphan  dJiADaniely  and  refuting /ferorfo/ii.s,  who 
lepresents  Astynges  as  not  having  any  son. 

Mirkhond  relates,  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  a  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  Mazandran^  a  province  bordering  upon  the 
Caspian  sea,  which  he  soon  quelled  by  his  prudent  policy.  For 
having  besieged  the  rebellious  chief  in  his  capital  city,  and  not 
being  able  to  take  it  by  force,  he  counterfeited  a  great  want  of 
provisions ;  and,  by  his  emissaries  in  the  city,  pm-chased  pro- 
visions from  the  keeper  of  the  stores,  at  an  immense  price,  until 
the  stores  were  exhausted ;  and  then  he  summoned  the  citizens 
to  surrender,  which  they  were  compelled  to  do,  by  the  discovery 
of  this  treachery. 

His  next  war  was  with  the  king  of  Turan,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  but  was  rescued  by  his  famous  ge- 
neral, Rustan ;  and  afterwards  carried  his  arms  into  Shamahj 
or  Syria ;  Runiy  or  Asia  Minor ;  Mezr,  or  Egypt ;  and  Yemen ^ 
or  Arabia, 

Herodotus  also  incidentally  confirms  this  testimony ;  for  he 
observes  that  ^^Nitocris^  (the  queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar ^  and  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  during  his  mental  derangement)  fortified 
Babylon,  and  the  passes  leading  to  Media ;  when  she  observed 
that  the  MedeSy  having  become  powerful,  could  not  remain  at 
rest  after  they  had  taken  the  city  of  NinuSj  with  many  others.^'* 
B.  I.  §  185. 

Mirkhond  represents  Kai  kosru,  or  Cyrus  *,  as  the  grandson 


lis  eridence  of  Mirkhond^  stating  that  Kai  Chotru  was  the  grandson  of  Kai  kaut, 
eoaAnns  the  account  of  XenophoUt  that  CyruM  was  the  grandson  of  Attyage*.  The 
Grecian  account,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mandane^  the  daughter  of  Jttyaget,  is  more 
crrdjUc  than  the  Persian ;  because  Xenophon  lived  much  nearer  to  their  time  than 
Mirkkamd;  and  from  his  travels  through  Media  and  Persia,  learned  the  tradition  of  the 
u&Tes,  who  were  remarkably  attentive  to  the  genealogy  of  their  most  celebrated 
prmon.  And  Herodotus  agrees  with  Xenophon  in  this  point.  Hence,  we  are  fully  war- 
rmrd  to  adopt  the  following  judicious  remark  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

**  That  the  Grecian  writers  before  Xenophon  had  no  acquaintance  with  Persia,  and 
iktt  «^  Uketr  accounts  of  it  are  wholly  fabulous,  is  a  paradox  too  extravagant  to  be  se- 
risoaiy  maintained  :  but  their  connection  with  it  in  war  or  peace  had  indeed  been  gene- 
rafij  conftned  to  bordering  kingdoms  under  feudatory  princes ;  and  the  first  Persian  em- 
pcnr.  wboae  B£e  and  character  they  seem  to  have  known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  was 
iW  grrftt  Cyrus,  whom  I  call>  without  fear  of  contradiction,  Cai  khosrau ;  for  I  shall  then 
•aJy  doobc  that  the  Khosrau  of  Ferdausi  was  the  Cyrus  of  the  first  Greek  romance,  and 
iW  hero  of  the  oldest  political  and  moral  romance,  when  I  doubt  that  Louis  Quatorze 
the  Fmrt€«ntk  were  one  and  the  same  king."  Sixth  Discourse  on  th€  Persians, 
Vol  II.  p.  45.  8vo. 
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of  Kai  kauSy  by  his  eldest  son,  Siavekj  who  was  aiisaiwiimift>i 
shortly  after  his  birth ;  and  Kkosru  was  then  concealed  by  lus 
mother,  Franghizj  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Turan.  Kaikmmt 
long  sought  his  grandson,  who,  ai  length,  was  discorered  at  a 
hunt,  by  a  Persian  nobleman,  and  brought  to  the  Persian  oouit, 
received  with  great  joy,  and  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Persian  forces.  That  some  time  after  a  competkion  for  llie  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  took  place  between  Cyrus^  and  his  uncle, 
Fraiborzy  or  CyaxareSy  the  surviving  son  of  Astyages.  When 
AsiyageSy  unwilling  to  decide  between  his  son  and  his  grand* 
son,  told  them  both  that  he  would  appoint  his  successor,  which* 
ever  of  the  two  should  first,  with  equal  forces,  reduce  a  rebel 
town,  investing  it  on  both  sides.  The  skill  and  valour  of  Cyns 
prevailed,  and  to  him  the  town  surrendered;  whecenponi  his 
grandfather  declared  him  his  heir,  and  soon  afier  retired  from 
the  world  to  solitude,  and  left  Cyrus  in  peaceable  possession  of 
the  kingdom. 

Herodotus^  accoimt  is  widely  different,  B.  1.  §  107 — 190, 
He  represents  Cyrus  as  dethroning  his  grandfather,  after  he  had 
routed  and  taken  him  prisoner  in  battle :  and  he  represents  As^ 
iyageSy  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  as  foolish,  mad,  and  infin- 
tuated.  His  whole  conduct,  indeed,  is  a  tissue  of  the  strangest 
absurdities  and  contrarieties,  refuting  itself. 

1.  Why  should  Astyagesy  who  is  supposed  to  have  no  sob, 
marry  his  only  daughter  to  a  Persian  prince,  though  he  ccMisi- 
dered  the  highest  Persian  as  greatly  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
lowest  Medey  merely  because  he  had  a  signiificant  dream,  fore- 
telling "  th£  inundation  of  all  Asia^^  or  its  subjugation  by  her 
offspring  ?  Or  rather,  why  should  he  suffer  her  to  marry  at  all, 
if  he  was  "  terrified  at  the  interpretation  ?" 

2.  Why  should  he,  after  he  had  a  second  significant  dream 
also,  of  the  "  vine  overspreading  all  Astay^  while  his  daughter 
was  pregnant,  send  for  her  from  Persiay  confine  her  like  a  cri- 
minal imtil  her  delivery,  in  wder  to  destroy  her  child,  for  fear  of 
being  dethroned  by  his  infant  grandson,  when  himself  was  old  ? 
Or  rather,  why  should  he  not  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  in  a 
pregnancy  of  such  high  promise  ?  Or  how  could  he  bear  his 
daughter's  reproaches  for  such  unnatural  and  monstrous  cruelty  ? 
as  he  apprehended  himself.   B.  1.  §  118. 

3.  Why  should  his  trusty  fiiend,  HarpaguSy  to  whom  he  gave 
the  infant,  with  a  commission  to  destroy  him,  declare  that  As- 
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iffa^es  was  mad  and  infatuated^  B.  1.  §  109 ;  and  refuse  to  de- 
Mtaoj  the  infant  himself,  as  being  his  own  relation ;  and  also, 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  vengeance  of  his  mother,  when  she 
should  ascend  the  throne ;  and  yet,  most  strangely  and  incon- 
sistently, immediately  after  give  the  infant  to  the  king^s  herds- 
man, to  be  exposed  on  the  mountains,  and  left  to  perish  ? 

4.  Why  should  AstyageSy  as  inconsistently,  inflict  such  a  cruel 
and  horrible  revenge  on  HarpaguSy  for  disobeying  his  orders, 
after  he  had  discovered  his  grandson,  and  declared  him  heir  to 
the  crown? 

5.  What  but  demoniacal  possessiony  (as  Herodotus  himself 
intimates,  B.  1.  §.  127,)  could  induce  Astyages  to  give  the  com- 
mand of  his  forces  against  Cyrus  to  HarpaguSy  whose  son  he 
had  killed,  and  served  up  to  the  wretched  father,  in  a  pie  ? 

6.  What  could  possibly  induce  Cyrus  to  rebel  against  his 
aged  grandfather,  after  he  was  appointed  his  heir  ? 

7.  Is  it  not  passing  strange  how  Herodotus  could  not  only 
nrallow  such  complicated  absurdities  himself,  but  be  followed 
by  CtesiaSy  Diodorus  SiculuSy  Dionysius  of  HalicanmssuSy 
PlaiOy  Aristotley  Straboy  Justin  y  &c.  and  the  general  current  of 
modem  historians,  in  the  supposed  dethronement  of  AstyageSy 
by  his  grandson  Cyrus !  in  opposition  to  ^.schylusy  Xenophon, 
Josephus^  the  Persian  historians,  ScRiPTURB,   and  common 

The  chief  blots,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  Herodotus  *,  are,  un- 
questionably, his  fabulous  accounts  of  Astyages  and  Cyrus. 
The  deserved  celebrity  of  this  great  historian  renders  it  more 
necessary  to  expose  his  failures  when  he  is  wrong :  to  vindicate 
his  character  from  misrepresentation  when  he  is  right  has  been 
often  attempted  in  the  course  of  this  work.  We  shall  consider, 
when  we  reach  the  reign  of  CyruSy  the  motives  that  might  have 
influenced  the  historian  to  describe  those  illustrious  kings  in 
nch  unfavourable  colours. 

*  Juwenai  h—  ceninred  his  rowunUie  account  of  the  expeditioD  of  Xerxes, 


-Creditur  oUm 
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Audet  in  Hittoria. Sat.  x.  173. 
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CYAXARES  II.  FRAIBORZ,  or  DARIUS  THE  MEDE. 

This  prince  succeeded  his  father,  AsfyageSy  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine  years.  Being  naturally  of  an  easy,  indolent  disposition, 
and  fond  of  his  amusements,  he  left  the  burden  of  military  af- 
fairs, and  the  care  of  the  government,  to  CyruSy  his  nephew  and 
son-in-law,  who  married  his  only  daughter,  and  was  therefore 
doubly  entitled  to  succeed  him. 

Xenophon  notices  this  marriage  as  taking  place  after  the  con- 
quest of  BabyloHy  Cyropaed.  B.  8.  But  to  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
justly  objects : 

"  This  daughter,"  saith  Xenophon^  "  was  reported  to  be  very 
handsome,  and  used  to  play  with  Cyrus  when  they  were  both 
children,  and  to  say  that  she  would  marry  him :  and  therefore 
they  were  much  of  the  same  age.  Xenophon  saith  that  Cyrus 
married  her  after  the  taking  oi Babylon;  but  she  was  then  an 
old  woman.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  married  her  while  she 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  he  a  young  man."  Chron.  p.  310. 

Cyrus  was  bom  B.C.  599 ;  and  therefore,  at  the  taking  of  5a- 
bylony  B.C.  536,  was  sixty-three  years  old.  He  married  early ; 
for  his  son,  CambyseSy  was  arrived  at  manhood  when  he  suc- 
ceeded *.  Herodotus  represents  him  as  the  son  of  CyruSy  by 
Cassandanay  the  daughter  of  PharnaspeSy  B.  2.  §  2.  But  is  it 
likely  that  he  married  any  other  wife  prior  to  his  cousin,  the 
heiress  of  the  crown  ?  HerodotuSy  upon  his  plan,  was  neces- 
sitated to  marry  him  to  another.  Cassandana  is  unnoticed  by 
Xenophon. 

Newton  supposes  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  the  son  of 
Cya^areSy  and  nephew  of  Cyrus  ;  and  that  Cyrus  rebelled 
against  and  dethroned  him,  two  years  aftxjr  the  capture  of  Ba- 
bylon. But  this  is  unfounded,  for  Darius  the  Mede  was  sixteen 
years  older  than  Cyrus.  We  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  he 
was  Cya^ares  himself,  and  none  else. 


*  SmerdUt  the  younger  brother  of  Camhytet,  was  come  to  hit  full  strength  and  Tigoar 
when  he  bent  the  Ethhpian  bow,  which  no  other  man  in  the  Persian  army  could  do. 
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SECTION    VI. 

KAIANIAN  DYNASTY.    Part  II. 

PERSIAN  KINGS.    228  Years. 


Y.  B.C. 

]  .Cyrms,  or  Kai  Chotru,  in  Persia. ...     8         ^  559 

Media 15          V  30     ..     551 

Babylon..      7         J  ..536 

2.  Cambyses,  or  Lohorasp 7  5m.  'i  . .      529 

Smerdis  Magus 7m.  j  8 

3.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  or  Gushtasp 36  521 

^.  Xerxts 21      ..     485 

5.  Jrtaxerxes  Longimanus,  or  Ardshir  Dirazdest A        ..  .g. 

or  Bahaman   i 

6.  Daruu  Nothus 19  . .  423 

7.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 46  . .  404 

8.  Ockus,  or  Darab  I ....  23  . .  358 

9.  Darius  Codomannus,  or  Darab  II 4  . .  335 

Conquered  by  Alexander,  or  Ascander 228  •  . .      331 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  adjusted  chiefly  by  the  help 
of  P/o/<wiy'.f  Canon,  with  some  improvements,  of  1.  Supplying 
the  accessions  of  Cynis,  to  the  thrones  of  Persia  and  MediUy 
omitted  by  Ptolomy ;  and  reducing  the  term  of  his  sovereignty 
from  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  to  seven  years,  with  Xenophotij 
instead  of  nine;  as  shewn  Vol.  I.  p.  166 — 173,  of  this  work. 
And  2.  Annexing  the  oriental  names  of  the  princes  of  this 
dvnastj',  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Grecian,  recorded  by  the 
Persian  historians. 

CYRUS,  OR  KAI  CHOSRU. 

The  birth,  successive  reigns,  and  death  of  this  illustrious 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  equally  celebrated 
in  ftacred  and  profane  history,  form  the  most  important  epochs 
in  the  whole  range  of  Ancient  Chronology :  since  thereon  de- 
pend, in  great  measmre,  the  adjustment  of  the  dates  of  the  ante- 
cedent and  subsequent  periods ;  and  the  entire  harmony  almost, 

*  JgmikiaM,  a  Greek  hittorimn  of  high  character,  who  consulted  the  Pertian  records, 
tusn^  dHtt  Cram  the  iknt  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  ancient  Ptnian  empire  suhs isted 
m  jears. 
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of  sdcred  with  profane  history.  They  require,  therefore,  to  be 
determined  with  peculiar  care  and  attention.  *  See  VoL  !•  p, 
269,  of  this  work. 

The  reign  of  Cynts  began,  according  to  Diodams^  ThaUu$^ 
Castor^  PolybiuSy  and  Phlegon^  cited  by  EusebiuSj  Prep. 
Evang.  Lib.  10,  in  the  first  year  of  the  55th  Olympiad,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Julian  years,  B.C.  560,  and  B.C.  559.  He 
reigned  in  all,  30  years,  according  to  Ctesias^  Justin^  Clemens 
AlexandrinuSy  and  Eusehitts;  29  years,  according  to  Hero* 
dolus ;  and  31  years,  according  to  Sulpitius.  The  mean,  30 
years,  is  confirmed  by  Cicero ;  who,  on  the  authority  of  Dino^ 
a  Persian  writer,  (whom  he  calls  Dionysius)^  relates  a  remark- 
able ^'  dream  of  Cyrus^  in  which  he  thrice  attempted  to  catch 
the  Sun  in  his  hands,  which  thrice  eluded  his  grasp,  in  its  revo- 
lution. This  the  Magi  expounded,  to  denote  a  reign  of  [three 
sari^  decads,  or]  thirty  years.  Which  so  happened;  for  he 
lived  till  his  seventieth  year,  and  began  to  reign  when  he  was 
forty  years  of  age."    De  Divin.  Lib.  1.  §  23. 

The  year  of  his  death,  B.C.  529,  is  ascertained  by  a  lunar 
eclipse,  in  the  seventh  year  of  CambyseSy  B.C.  523.  See  VoL  I. 
p.  170.  This  determines  the  birth  of  Cyrus^  B.C.  699,  two 
years  after  his  grandfather,  Astyages^  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Media^  B.C.  601,  which  critically  corresponds  with  the  two 
dreams  in  Herodotus^  between  both  dates. 

Cyrus  succeeded  first  to  the  crown  of  Persia  on  the  demise 
of  his  father,  B.C.  559,  as  determined  by  the  thirty  years  of  his 
whole  reign.  This  corrects  an  error  of  Xenophon^  who  repre- 
sents Cambyses  as  still  alive  after  the  capture  of  Babylon^  B.C. 
536  ;  an  error  into  which  he  was  led  perhaps,  by  confounding 
this  capture  with  the  death  of  Belslmzzarj  that  ^'  impious  king^ 
as  he  calls  him,  who  was  slain  seventeen  years  before,  B.C.  558, 
when  CyaxareSj  or  Darius  the  Mede^  "  took''*  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  succeeded  his  uncle,  two  years 
after,  in  the  crown  of  Media^  B.C.  551,  as  we  learn  from  the 
foregoing  adjustment  of  Herodotus^  with  Ctesi€U  and  ScsiF- 
TUR£.  And  when  NabonadiuSy  who  had  been  appointed 
viceroy  of  Babylon,  by  Darius  the  Mede,  at  length  rebelled, 
and  joined  Croesus ;  he  was  defeated,  B.C.  538,  and  Baiflsm 

*  Chrtmolcgia  toihu  cardioem  et  fundamentam  CpH  primordia  eootiimtt  «  ^olbvti 
et  (mUcednUium  fert  igmporuM^,  et  po§ieriorum,  ntk>,  et  omiiii  kn  murm  kiatmim  can 
pnfand  concordia,  dependet.    Petamuit  Vol.  II.  p.  99. 
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was  Uken  by  CyruSj  B.C.  536.   This  was  the  actual  commence- 
ment  of  his  full  sovereignty.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  168,  of  this  work. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  history  of  CyruSj 
guided  principaUy  by  XenophoUy  who,  in  his  admirable  Cyro^ 
pmdia^  or  ^education  of  Cyrus  j'*  professed  ^^  to  write,  from  careful 
emfuiry  and  accurate  informatiany  the  leading  circumstances  of 
&e  famdlyy  ditponiumy  and  education  of  this  prince  ;  so  justly 
cdebraled  for  excelling  all  others  in  the  art  of  conciliating  and 
goreming  men.^     See  his  preface. 

The  basis  of  the  Cyroptediay  therefore,  is  true  history,  adorned 
and  refined  by  i^iilosophy.  The  exquisite  traits  of  genuine  sim- 
plidty,  humour,  and  festivity,  that  adorn  the  childhood  of  CyruSf 
leem  to  be  fisdthfully  drawn  from  the  life,  in  the  entertaining 
coorerBatioDS,  recorded  in  the  first  book.  While  the  more  seri- 
ous dialogues  that  follow^  are  seasoned  with  much  political  and 
idigioas  wisdom,  skilfully  invented,  and  adroitly  introduced  by 
Ike  accomplished  author,  to  illustrate  by  example,  the  mcMrality 
of  his  Memoirs  of  SocrateSy  and  to  hold  forth,  as  a  pattern  for 
hnitation,  the  life  and  actions  of  a  prince  trained  in  the  ancient 
Perwiam  school  of  the  PischdadianSy  the  parent  of  the  Socratic  *. 

The  grand  difficulty  of  explaining  the  history  of  the  Cyro- 
p^NUa,  lies  in  the  total  want  of  dates.  This  has  contributed 
■Rich  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  romance.  However,  from  the  few 
chaiactefs  of  time,  interspersed  throughout,  carefully  compared 
with  the  corresponding  accounts  of  HerodoiuSy  and  the  miscel- 
lancoos  information  afforded  by  oth^  Greek  writers,  and  the 
Permam  historians,  its  chronology  may  be  adjusted  with  all  the 
pncision  of  true  history. 

Xemophon  traces  the  pedigree  of  Cyrus  up  to  Persesy  who 
gave  name  to  the  country.  And  Herodotus  notices  his  ances- 
tors, AckemeneSy  the  father  of  TeispeSy  the  father  of  Cambysesy 
Ae&ther  of  Cyrus.  B.  vii.  §  11.  Hence  it  appears,  that  even 
the  Mediam  and  Assyrian  dominations,  the  Persians 


There  u  to  much  invention  in  the  plan,   lucb  Jott  conception  of  the  endowmenti 
towards  constitntiog  an  illuftrious  and  good  character,  in  the  virtues  ascribed 
;  to  mach  propriet j  in  the  words  and  actions  ot  the  several  personages  intro- 
;  ••  Biaay  eiquisite  strokes  of  true  politeness  ;  so  much  AttU  festivity  in  the  sym- 
parts ;  and  so  mnch  civil,  iniiitary,  political,  and  rehgioos  wisdom  in  the  more 
miS""i  that  for  gcntiu,  and  useful  knowledge,  and  instruction,  the  Cyro/Mfdia 
li  sapcrior  to  any  work  whatever,  either  of  P/ato  or  Jrisiotle."     Bbhop  Awh 
§  Grmk  ExtnUtg,  p.  992 ;  an  €kwttnitarjf  work,  most  usefiU  ibr  eaptoining  the 
i4  eiegancift  of  the  Grttk  tongue. 

13 
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were  still  governed  by  their  native  princes ;  according  to  the 
usage  universally  prevalent  throughout  the  east,  from  the  earliest 
ages.  A  measure  founded  in  sound  political  wisdom,  in  order 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  conquered  countries,  by  the  sem* 
blance,  at  least,  of  their  former  government. 

Cyrus  spent  his  childhood  with  his  parents  in  Persia^  where 
he  was  trained  in  the  Persian  simplicity  of  manners,  and  early 
inured  to  fatigue  and  hardship,  till  he  was  twelve  years  old^ 
Then  he  went  on  a  visit,  with  his  mother,  to  his  grand&ther 
AstyageSy  B.C.  587,  to  whom  he  much  endeared  himself,  and 
gained  the  affections  of  the  courtiers,  and  of  the  Medes  in  gene- 
ral, by  his  winning  behaviour,  in  the  most  entertaining  part  of 
the  Cyroptediaj  B.  i.  p.  14 — 44. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  B.C.  584, 
Evilmeroduchj  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar y  king  of  BabyUmj  on 
a  hunting  match,  a  little  before  his  marriage,  made  a  predatcnry 
incursion  into  the  Median  territories,  but  was  repulsed  by  Asiy- 
ageSy  and  his  troops  ;  chiefly  by  the  valom*  of  young  CyruSj  who 
attended  his  grandfather  in  the  expedition  *,  p.  14.  The  next 
year  he  returned  home  to  Persia,  where  he  continued  till  the 
death  of  Astyages,  and  accession  of  his  imcle  Cyaxares,  B.C. 
566,  p.  44. 

Evilmerodach  succeeded  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar^  at 
Babylon,  B.C.  561  ;  and  influenced,  we  may  presume,  no  less  by 
resentment  at  his  former  disgraceful  defeat,  than  by  the  ambition 
of  adding  Media  to  his  mighty  empire,  which  comprehended 
Syria  and  Assyria,  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  and  Arabia,  he  set  him- 
self to  form  a  powerful  confederacy  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  Lydians,  CappadocianSy  Phrygians,  CarianSj  Paphlagth 
nians,  and  Cilicians,  westwards,  and  the  Indians^  or  Tura- 
nians, eastwards,  against  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  aUedging, 
that  by  their  junction  and  intermarriages,  they  were  grown  great 
and  powerful ;  and  unless  they  were  opposed  with  the  united 
force  of  the  confederates,  they  would  reduce  them  separately. 
B.  I.  p.  45,  46. 

Cyrus,  now  king  of  Persia,  about  B.C.  559 1,  was  appointed 

*  See  a  more  particular  account,  Vol.  II.  p.  460,  of  this  work. 

f  This  was  the  year  that  Cyrui  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ptfrsia.  Xemoflkm  hat  as- 
signed  to  Cttmbytet  a  long  conversation  with  his  son  Cynu,  previous  to  his  aettiiig  out  on 
the  expedition,  containing  much  military  and  poliiieal  information.  Cfrofmd,  i.  61 — 
76.     This  was  probably  an  embellishment. 
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general  of  the  combined  army  of  the  Medes  and  PersianSy  by 
Cyojcares ;  and  by  his  promptness  and  activity,  anticipated  the 
threatened  invasion,  for  which  the  confederates  had  been  mak- 
ing preparations  for  three  years.  He  first,  by  a  rapid  expedi- 
tion into  Armenia^  with  a  chosen  body  of  horse,  surprized  the 
king,  and  his  family,  who  had  revolted,  to  join  the  confederacy, 
obliged  him  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  and  send  his  quota  of  aux- 
iliary troops,  which  he  had  withheld,  and  then  restored  to  him 
his  kingdom.  And  he  afterwards  attacked  the  confederates, 
routed  them,  and  stormed  their  camp,  after  the  king  oi Babylon^ 
Etihneradachy  had  been  slain  in  the  engagement,  B.C.  558,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.     B.  ii. — iv.  p.  77 — 186. 

The  critical  harmony  of  Xenophon  with  Ptolomy*8  Canon, 
corrected,  as  to  the  length  of  Evilmerodach^s  reign,  three  years, 
touches  the  propriety  of  that  correction ;  and  this,  in  return, 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  XenophorCs  statement,  as  to  the  time 
of  the  preparations. 

Cropjfun,  king  of  Lydia^  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  being 
greatly  dispirited,  retreated  homewards,  as  well  as  they  could, 
pursued  by  Cyruf<.     Cyropa?d.  B.  IV.  p  186,  203. 

Cyrus  next  invaded  Assyria^  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  country ;  where  he  was  gladly  joined  by  Gobryas  and 
GailaiaSy  those  noblemen  who  had  been  so  heinously  injured  by 
Belshazzar,  the  son  and  successor  of  Evilmerodach.  They 
now,  therefore,  surrendered  to  Cyrim  the  provinces  and  castles 
entrusted  to  them.  Behhazzar  took  the  field  against  GadataSy 
Cvropaed.  B.  V.  274  ;  but  was  encountered  and  defeated  by 
Cyrus,  p.  284,  and  forced  to  return  with  great  loss  to  his  capital. 
We  may  date  tliis  defeat,  B.C.  554,  about  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign.  The  next  year  he  was  slain  by  conspirators,  on  the 
night  of  his  sacrilegious  feast,  at  Babylon ;  and  CyaxareSj  or 
Darius  the  Mede,  "  took "  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Baby- 
Urn  ^  and  appointed  NabonadiuSj  a  Babylonian  nobleman,  king, 
or  vicerov,  B.C.  553. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  oi  Media^  after  the 
death  of  CyajtareSy  B.C.  551  *,  he  took  many  cities,  and  re- 


*  That  Cyojoret  wa«  dead,  and  Cyrus  in  full  possession  of  the  Median  crown,  in  the 
m*aing  Lydian  war,  may  be  collected  from  Xenophon  himself:  when  Croesus  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Sardis,  be  "  hailed  Cyrus,  X°'P'»  ^  ^c<nrora,  as  sovereign,"  And  be  dif- 
f09e4  of  tbe  treasures  of  Crcesus,  as  a  sovereign,  Cyropsd.  B.  vii.  p.  383,  308,  481, 
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duccd  several  provinces.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  Cramu  at 
length  renewed  hostilities ;  and,  assembling  his  forces,  crosaed 
the  river  HalySy  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Lgdkm  and 
Median  dominions,  invaded  Cappatlociaj  in  Syrta^  ravaged  the 
country,  and  took  Pteriay  the  capital  city,  not  far  from  Sim^pe. 
Thither  Cyrus  speedily  marched  to  meet  him,  and  a  bloody  baltk 
was  fought,  but  without  any  decided  advantage  on  either  side^if 
we  believe  Herodotus.  However,  Croesus  finding  that  his  anny 
was  inferior  in  number,  and  yet  that  Cyrus  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  renew  the  engagement  next  day,  retreated  withcml 
molestation,  to  SardiSj  determined  to  apply  for  assistance  to  his 
confederates,  AmasiSy  king  of  Egypt,  the  Lacedemonians^  and 
LabynetuSy  (or  Nabonadius^  king  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he 
made  an  ofiensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Herod.  B.  I.  §  75 — 
77.  We  may  date  this  battle  of  Pteria,  B.C.  548,  in  which 
Cyrus  had  clearly  the  advantage,  even  firom  the  accounts  of 
Herodotus. 

At  this  time,  the  king  of  Babylon,  as  we  learn  firom  Xencphamj 
joined  Cross  us,  and  brought  with  him  a  considerable  treasurSi 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  mercenaries.  Cyropaed.  B.  yj.  p.  322. 
The  confederates,  therefore,  raised  a  great  army  firom  Asia 
Minor,  Ionia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt,  and  assembled  at  the  river 
P€u:tolus,  in  Lydia,  waiting  for  the  Lacedemonian*.  Bat 
Cyrus,  with  his  usual  promptness  and  expedition,  marched  to 
attack  the  confederates  before  they  were  joined  by  the  rest  of 
their  forces,  and  totally  routed  them  at  the  great  battle  of  TThjf- 
barra,  or  Thymbra,  an  extensive  plain  near  Sardis,  chiefly  by 
the  stratagem  of  opposing  his  camels  to  the  Lydian  horse,  p. 
336 — 373.  The  Egyptians  fought  most  bravely,  and  when  sur* 
rounded  by  the  Persians,  surrendered,  and  were  settled  by 
Cyrus  at  Larissa  and  CyUene,  in  the  country  bordering  cm 
Sinope,  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  Xenophon  afterwards^  in 
his  famous  retreat,  found  their  settlements,  still  called  ^^the 
cities  of  the  Egyptians.'^     P.  375—380. 

To  detract  from  the  greatness  of  the  victory,  Herodotus  re- 
presents it  as  fought  by  the  Lydians  only,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Egyptian  auxiliaries.  We  may  date  this  decisive  battle  of 
Thymbra,  B.C.  548,  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

wiihoat  any  reference  to  Cyaxaret:  yet  Xenophom  dates  his  soTerdgnty  from  tbt 
ture  of  Babiflcn,  p.  499. 
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Tke  Teiy  next  Hioming,  a«  moh  as  it  tvas  dayj  Cyrus  marched 
to  buTest  SardiSy  into  which  Croesus  had  fled ;  and  brought  his 
maehiues  and  scaling  ladders,  in  appearance  as  if  he  intended 
to  assanlt  the  city  in  form.  But  the  next  night,  he  sent  a  chosen 
biad  of  Persians  and  Chaldeans  to  climb  the  steepest  and  most 
nigged  part  of  the  ascent,  mider  the  conduct  of  a  Persian  guide, 
who  knew  a  bye  path  leading  from  the  citadel  to  the  river.  As 
aooD  as  thejr  shewed  themselves  in  possession  of  the  heights, 
tk  LfdioHs  all  fled  from  the  walls,  as  fast  as  every  one  could ; 
and  Cyrus  entered  the  town,  took  Croesus  prisoner,  and  hu- 
BMnely  protected  the  citizens  from  pillage,  upon  the  surren- 
dering of  their  wealth  and  treasures  ♦.  Cyropted,  B.  Vll;  p. 
SSI— 384. 

Herodotus  confirms  this  account  in  the  main,  but  with  some 
nriations.     He  represents  the  city  as  taken  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  siege,  by  the  same  stratagem,  under  the  guidance  of 
HyroadeSy  a  Mardian ;    that  it  was  given  up  to  pillage,  tiU 
stopped  at  the  intercession  of  Croesus ;  and  that  Croesus  him- 
self^ in  fetters,  with  fourteen  young  Lydians^  was  ordered  by 
Cyrus  to  be  burned  alive,  on  a  great  pile  of  wood :  from  which 
cruel  death  he  was  rescued,  by  thrice  invoking  the  name  of 
SoUm^  in  his  distress,  which  occasioned  Cyrus  to  relent ;  and 
by  a  miraculous  shower  of  rain,  which  extinguished  the  flames, 
when  all  human  efforts  had  proved  vain.     Herod.  B.  I.  §  86, 87. 

This  tale,  so  abhorrent  from  the  mild  and  merciful  disposition 
of  CyruSy  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  circumstances  themselves, 
and  by  the  historian's  own  account  of  the  treatment  of  Croesus y 
both  before  and  after. 

It  was  not  the  usage  of  Cyrus  ^^  to  offer  up  either  such  first* 
fruits  of  rictory,"  or  "  to  make  such  savage  vowsy^  or  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  idle  curiosity,  "  to  know  whether  any  of  the  de- 
tmoms  t  would  save  Croesus y  on  account  of  his  "piety y  from  being 
hmmed  alive.^  Such  are  the  different  motives  assigned  by 
Herodotus.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that  Croesus  should  calmly  tell  a 
long  story  of  his  conversation  with  Solony  after  the  fire  was 

*  By  a  flmiUr  ■tratagem,  Sardia  wai  a  long  time  afterwards  taken  by  AntUekuts  M 
iocribcd  by  PoifUms, 

t  Rirtf  fuv  iaifioviy  ^wrirai  rov  fiti  Z*^vra  carajcatfOffvai.  Herod,  i.  §  80.    The 
were  (ntelar  godt.  Nebuekadnezxar  had  declared,  before,  in  favour  of  the  God  of 
U  Meakmek,  and  Abtdmtgo:  "  There  it  tie  other  God  tliat  can  deliver  after  this 
DaB.iiL89. 
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actually  kindled^  or  Cyrus  then  be  moved  with  remorse.  Hero- 
dotiis  evidently  introduced  this  tale  as  a  set  off  against  the  re- 
markable deliverance  of  the  three  Jews^  Shadrctch^  Meshach^  and 
AbednegOy  from  the  fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  by  their 
God,  the  God  of  Israel;  with  whom  he  covertly  contrasts 
the  god  of  CroBsusy  Apollo^  as  saving  hi^  votary.  He  parodied, 
in  like  manner,  the  miraculous  destruction  of  SennacheribU 
army,  by  converting  the  pestilential  hUut^  into  a  multitude  of 
Jield  mice,  at  Pelusium,  in  Egypty  on  the  prayer  of  SethaSj  the 
king  and  priest  of  Vulcan.     B.  ii.  §  141. 

How  kindly  disposed,  on  the  contrary,  Cyrus  was  toward 
CrcesuSy  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  affinity,  on  account  of 
the  marriage  of  Croesus,  sister,  Aryenis,  with  Astyages,  appears 
from  Herodotus  himself.  He  relates,  that  before  the  battle  of 
Thymbra,  Cyrus  issued  orders  throughout  the  whole  army,  not 
to  kill  Croesus,  even  though  he  should  resist  after  he  was 
taken  * ;  immediately  after,  he  promised  to  grant  all  his  wishes; 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  familiarity,  consulted 
him,  and  kept  him  constantly  about  his  person  ;  and,  before  his 


*  A  similar  incident  is  recorded  by  the  Persian  historian  Khondemir,  in  hit  fife  of 
Kai  Khroiru.  This  prince  possessed  the  royal  virtues  of  clemency^  inc,  in  a  high  degree, 
of  which  he  gave  the  following  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  had  an  elder 
brother,  by  another  mother,  named  Furttdet  who  was  made  Governor  of  a  province  on 
the  frontier  of  Turan,  by  his  father  Siavesch,  the  late  king ;  and  who  seems  to  have  re- 
vQlted  at  his  death.  Khosru  gave  orders^  to  his  generals,  FrmborZt  his  unde,  and  Tka, 
whom  he  sent  with  30,000  horse,  to  invade  Afrcuiaht  king  of  ruron,  to  do  no  ii^ory  to 
his  brother  Furudet  if  he  should  come  to  oppo>e  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  treat  lum 
with  all  manner  of  respect  and  kindness. 

When  the  Pertian  army  reached  his  province,  on  their  march,  they  were  opposed 
by  FurudCf  who  charged  them  with  much  youthful  bravery.  Thur,  who  commanded 
the  advanced  guard,  sent  to  entreat  him  to  retire  from  so  unequal  a  contest.  But  Fk- 
rude  persisting,  he  sent  again  to  inform  him  of  the  orders  he  had  received  from  JTAosra, 
touching  his  person.  But  Furude  rejecting  all  the  compliments  and  civilities  of  Tkttr, 
would  not  retire  from  the  combat,  but  was  unavoidably  killed,  to  the  great  regret  of  Hm 
Persians,  who  in  fighting  for  their  king,  wished  to  spare  the  royal  blood  id  his  finidly. 

Khosru  was  inconsolable  at  this  disaster,  and  immediately  deposed  Thur  from  Ids  cooh 
mand,  and  had  him  sent  prisoner  to  court ;  and  afterwards  appointed  ChUUnm  In  Ui 
room.    Ilerbeht,  Art.  Cat  Khosru. 

This  Persian  account,  though  differing  in  several  circumstances,  of  persons,  time,  iod 
place,  yet  tends,  in  the  main,  to  confirm  the  Grecian,  of  the  humane  and  mercifQl  Utr 
position  of  Cyrus,  and  his  respect  to  the  ties  of  affinity  subsisting  between  liim  tad 
Croesus,  It  also  contributes  further  to  identify  the  persons  o( Kkotru  and  Cyrus;  whU 
are  indeed  only  the  same  name,  transposed ;  and  differ  not  more  from  eadi  ocher^  thai 
from  the  incorrect  Masorete  punctuation,  Koresh,  as  remarked  in  a  former  etymolofM 
note  on  Oriental  Titles. 
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own  death,  recommended  Crcesus  to  the  protection  of  Cambyses. 
B.  I.  §  74,  80,  86,  88,  90,  208. 

After  the  Lydian  war,  so  successfully  terminated,  Cyrus  re- 
duced some  revolted  cities  of  Media^  namely,  Larissa  and  Mes- 
fiUgy  about  B.C.  547  *,  while  HarpaguSj  his  general,  was  em- 
ployed in  subduing  Asia  MinoVy  lonia^  and,  among  the  rest, 
HaUcamasfuSy  the  native  city  o{  Herodotus.  B.  I.  §  162 — 167. 
This  furnishes  probably  the  true  key  to  his  imfavourable  ac- 
counts of  Cyrus.  Herodotus  viewed  Cyrus  with  aversion,  as 
the  enslaver  of  his  country  f.    And  this  antipathy  biassed  an 


relates  that  "  several  dtiet  which  had  been  tributary  to  the  Medet,  on  the 
ci  empire  to  the  Persiant,  thinking  their  condition  changed  alto,  revolted  from 
CjFU.     Thb  was  the  came  and  origin  of  many  wars  to  Cyrta."     Lib.  i.  c.  7* 

takes  nocke  of  two  of  these  revolted  cities,  Lariua  and  Mespila,  in  hii 
B.iy. 

L  Spsraking  of  Larisio,  whose  ruins  he  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  he  adds, 
"  When  the  Peniamt  took  ((Xa/i/3avov)  the  empire  from  the  Medet,  this  city  revolted, 
sad  [Cfnu]  the  king  of  the  Persians,  besieged,  but  could  by  no  means  Uke  it*  A  cloudy 

to  cover  the  turn,  the  inhabitants  were  dismayed,  and  so  the  dty  was 


Cooim^  aod  others  represent  Xenoph^n  as  contradicting  himself,  and  as  suppressing 
la  the  CfToprndiOf  the  eomquett  of  the  Medet  by  the  Pertiant,  which  he  here  confesses  in 
dbte  Afmbmsis. 

h  an  mi£ronded  charge :  the  verb,  iXanPavov,  implies  peaceabUt  not  vk>1ent 
It  it  so  oaed  in  the  Cffropadia,  where  the  succession  of  Cyaxaree  to  his  father 
jUtfugeo  is  thos  related. 

"  In  proeesi  of  time,  Jttyaget  died  In  Media ;  and  Cyaxaret,  the  son  of  Attyaget^  and 
tfto  brother  of  Cynu*  mother,  took  {tKafit)  the  empire  of  the  Medet." 

Hctv,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  meaning.    And  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  the 

pinphst  Dmtkl  naed  the  Chaldee  verb,  ^3p.  kibel,  to  express  the  accession  of  Cyaxaret 

m  the  throne  of  Babylom,  on  the  assassination  of  Belthazxar,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 

themselves.    *'  In  the  same  night,  Belthaxaar  was  slain.     And  Dariut  the 

tmk  the  Ungdom."  Dan.  v.  31.    See  this  proved,  VoL  II.  p.  465  of  this  work. 

kiim*t  venkm  Judiciously  renders  the  Chaldee  verb  in  question,  by  iropt* 

Xmfit,  **  reeekedfremT  the  people  themselves,  or  from  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  State. 

S.  Dttcrlbing  the  ruins  of  MetpilOf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laritta,  Xenophom  con- 

;  "  When  the  Medet  loot  the  empire  by  the  PertUmt  {airmK%9av — viro)  a  Median 

{Itk^Ua  yeyiy  /3aeiXs«#c)  is  said  to  have  fled  hither."— —Here,  the  verb  only 

the  /r— itortsM  of  empire  from  the  Medet  to  the  Pertkaug  while  the  preposition 

snecfiiisn,  not  conquest     The  passage  only  proves,  that  some  of  the  Mediate 

r,  (of  whom  was  this  queen,  or  rather  comeubim)  were  discontented  at  the  changOt 


has  been  more  fintanate  in  computing  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Zdrisas,  fhm 
solar  edipse,  Oct  22,  B.C.  647»  in  which  the  center  of  the  moon's  shadow 
the  Tlgrit^  not  &r  from  the  probable  site  of  Laritta.    See  CottanTt  Astronomy, 
f.  2179  218. 

f  Herodolmt  poaseaad  a  very  free  and  independent  spfarit ;  he  U^  hit  native  dty, 
/lahiiwsiai,  and  removed  to  Samot,  to  avoid  the  tjnxmj  at  Lygdtadt g  and  afterwarda 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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historian,  elsewhere  so  candid  and  impartial^  to  prefer  a  worse 
account  before  the  better,  of  which  he  was  not  by  any  means 
ignorant,  and  which  was  afterwards  furnished  by  Xenopkamf 
tacitly  vindicating  the  character  of  his  hero  from  the  aspersions 
of  HerodoUis. 

Cyrus  afterwards  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  eastern  con- 
federates, and  reduced  all  Syria  and  Arabia  ;  Cyropaed.  B.  Til. 
p.  399 ;  and,  at  last,  invested  Babylon,  which  was  ^e  only  city 
that  now  held  out  against  him.  NabonadiuSj  or,  as  Herodoimi 
terms  him,  Labyneius,  marched  out  to  fight  him,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  driven  into  Borsippay  the  citadel  of  BabyloUy  where 
Cyrus  besieged  him  and  the  town  for  two  years,  B.C.  538,  and 
took  it  at  last,  by  stratagem,  B.C.  536,  as  related  before,  YoL  I. 
p.  168.     See  the  foregoing  prophecies  respecting  Babylon. 

With  the  conquest  of  Egypty  B.  vii.  p.  498,  Xenophan  closes 
the  military  exploits  of  Cyrus.  The  seven  last  years  of  his  fall 
sovereignty,  he  spent  in  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home,  revered 
and  beloved  by  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects.  When  dying, 
he  was  surroimded  by  his  family,  friends,  and  children ;  and 
gave  them  the  noblest  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  concord.     Cyrop<Bd,  B.  viii.  p.  501 — ^509. 

This  testimony  of  Xenophan  is  confirmed,  in  the  main,  by 
the  Persian  historians.  They  relate,  that  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  Kliosru  subdued  the  empire  of  Turan,  and  made 
the  city  of  Balky  in  Chorasan,  a  royal  residence,  to  keep  in 
order  his  new  subjects.  That  he  repaid  every  family  in  Persia 
the  amount  of  tlieir  war  taxes,  out  of  the  immense  spoils  he  bad 
acquired  by  his  conquests ;  that  he  endeavoured  to  promote 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  Turanians  and  Iranians; 
regulated  the  pay  of  his  soldiery,  reformed  civil  and  religious 
abuses  throughout  the  provinces;  and  at  length,  after  along 
and  glorious  reign,  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son  Zokaratpf 
and  retired  to  solitude,  saying  that  ^^  he  had  lived  long  enough 
for  his  own  glory y  and  it  was  now  time  for  him  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  GoD." 

Saadiy  in  his  GulistaUy  records  the'  sage  inscription  which 
Cyrus  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  Tiara, 

"  What  avails  a  long  life  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly 

Joined  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  expelling  him.  He  wai  again  compelled,  to  leave  bii 
country  by  the  prevailing  faction,  and  retired  to  TkuHum  in  /Ifl^T*  when  ba  ipaat  the 
remainder  of  his  dajnin  voluntary  exile. 
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grandeur  J  since  others^  mortal  like  ourselves^  will  one  day 
trample  underfoot  our  pride  !  This  crotmiy  handed  down  to  me 
from  mff  predecessors,  must  soon  pass  in  succession  upon  the 
heads  of  many  others  T    Herbelot.  Art  Cai  Khosru. 

Xenophon  thus  records  his  great  humility  and  pious  grati- 
tude, in  his  admirable  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods. 

*^  I  am  abundantly  thankful  for  being  truly  sensible  of  your 
cart  J  and  for  never  being  elated  by  prosperity  above  my  condi- 
Horn.  I  beseech  you  to  prosper  my  children,  wife  ^,  friends,  and 
country.  And  for  myself,  I  ask,  that  such  as  the  life  ye  have 
wmcksafed  to  me,  such  may  be  my  end^  Cyropaed  B.  Tin.  p. 
500. — He  lived,  indeed,  the  life,  and  died  the  death  of  the 
n^teons. 

Here,  Xenophon,  a  polytheist  himself,  represents  Cyrus  pray- 
ing to  ike  Gods  in  the  plural  number ;  but  that  he  really  prayed 
to  one  only,  the  patriarchal  God,  worshipped  by  his  vene- 
nble  ancestors,  the  Pischdadians,  may  appear  from  the  watch- 
word, or  signal,  which  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  before  the  great 
battle,  in  which  Evil  Merodach  was  slain.     Cyropted.  p.  367. 

ZEYX  SOTHP  KAI  'HFEMQN. 

"   JOTB,   ODE  SaTIOUE   AND   LbADBR-*' 


Who  this  God  was,  we  learn  from  the  preamble  of  his  famous 
pfoclamation,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  from  the  Babylo- 
man  captivity:  "The  Lord,  the  God  of  Heaven  hath 
fiwen  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  He  hath  charged 
wse  to  build  Him  a  house  at  Jerusalem,^^  &c.    Ezra  i.  1,2. 

Bat  where  did  THE  Lord,  (Iahoh  f,  or  Jove)  so  charge 
him  ? — In  that  signal  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  predicting  his  name 
and  his  actions,  about  B.C.  712,  above  a  century  before  his 
birth.  A  prophecy  which  was  undoubtedly  communicated  to 
him  by  the  venerable  prophet  Daniel,  the  Archimagus,  who 
the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  also  its  end, 
finretold  to  be  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  Cyrus. 


ere  It  DO  mtntioo  of  "  whu"  or  *<  eomcubinti."     Cfrui  was  rtnuurkable  for  hit 
witaett  hif  treatment  of  Panihen^  &c. 
t  Fmn  tiM  Hebrew  HIiTt  Icutt,  wu  derived  the  PhcenicUn  pronundatioo  IfVM,and 
,  the  Greek  Zfvc.    See  nay  DUaerUUkms,  &c 


"^Mmoo 
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PROPHECY  CONCERNING  CYRUS. 

Isa.  xliv.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemeri  (O  Jacob,) 

24.  And  He  that  formed  Thee  from  the  womb,  (O  Itrael,) 
I  am  THE  Lord  who  make  all  things, 

Who  stretch  out  the  heavens  alone, 
And  spread  out  the  earth  by  myself; 

25.  1  am  He,  who  frustrate  the  tokens  of  the  hnpostort. 
And  make  the  diviners  mad ; 

Who  reverse  the  devices  of  the  wise, 
And  infatuate  their  skill ; 

26.  Who  confirmeth  the  words  of  his  servants  [the  Prtfphets'] 
And  performeth  the  counsel  of  his-messengers : 

Who  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited, 
And  to  the  dties  of  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  be  buili. 
And,  /  will  raise  up  their  ruins  ; 

27.  Who  saith  to  the  abyss,  [Babylon  *] 

Be  desolate,  and  /  will  dry  up  thy  rivers : 

28.  Who  saith  to  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd, 
And  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure  : 

Who  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built, 
And  to  the  Temple,  Thou  shalt  be  founded, 
xlv.  1.      Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed. 
To  Cyrus,  whom  I  hold  by  the  right  hmnd. 
To  subdue  before  him  nations, 
And  ungird  the  loins  of  kings. 
To  open  before  him,  [palace^  folding  doors; 
Even  [river"]  gates  shall  not  be  shut : 

2.  I  vriU  go  before  thee,  and  level  mountains, 

I  will  burst  asunder  the  folding  doors  of  brass, 
And  split  in  twain  the  bars  of  iron ; 

3.  Even  1  vrill  give  thee  the  dark  treasures. 
And  the  hidden  wealth  of  secret  places : 
That  thou  mayest  know,  that  I  the  Lord, 

Who  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Iirasl. 

4.  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  my  choaen, 
Even  I,  have  called  thee  by  thy  tULcae, 

I  have  suroamed  thee,  [my  shepherd,  my  anointed,] 
Although  thou  hast  not  known  me. 

5.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  none  else, 
Beside  me,  there  is  no  Ood« 

I  will  gird  thee  [vrith  strength] 
Although  thou  hast  not  known  me. 

6.  That  all  the  world  may  know, 

From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun^ 

That  there  u  none  beside  me ; 

I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else. 


*  This  b  the  judicious  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
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1.  This  magnificent  prophecy  opens  with  the  omens  and 
nognostics  of  the  Babylonian  Soothsayers  and  Mayi  or 
DiTinefs,  predicting  the  stability  of  that  empire,  contrary  to  the 
Lwfiil  prophecies  of  GoD^s  servants  and  messengers ;  annomac- 
ng  the  restoration  of  Israel^  and  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  tem- 
>le  of  Jerusalem^  according  to  the  divine  decree ;  and  the  deso- 
atioD  of  BabyUmj  and  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  her  river  Eu- 
phrates^ by  the  stratagem  of  CyruSy  in  turning  its  course. 

2.  It  names  Cyrus  expressly,  and  surnames  him  ^^  God's 
^kepherd^  and  ^^  God's  anointed  king^^  as  chosen  by  him  to 
Execute  his  high  behests,  and,  under  the  divine  guidance  and 
xotection,  to  subdue  and  reign  over  many  nations,  CilicianSy 
^yriansj  PaphlagonianSj  CappadocianSy  Phrygians^  LydianSy 
CarianSf  Phoenicians^  ArabiatiSj  Egyptians ;  the  BahylonianSy 
issyriansy  BactrianSy  SaaSy  and  MaryandineSy  throughout  his 
sxtensive  dominion ;  the  grant  of  all  which  he  piously  ascribed 
io  ^  THE  God  of  Heaven,"  in  his  proclamation,  exactly  as 
ihe  Lord  represented  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  sublime 
prophecy. 

3.  It  describes  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  capture  of 
Babylony  the  gates  leading  from  the  quays  to  the  river,  provi- 
ientiaUy  left  open,  during  the  disorder  of  the  general  festivity 
>f  the  Sakea;  otherwise,  says  HerodotuSy  the  PersianSy  who 
entered  by  night  through  the  channel  of  the  river,  would  have 
>een  inclosed,  and  caught  as  in  a  net,  and  destroyed.  B.  I. 
^191.  And  the  folding  doors  of  the  palace  or  fortress,  impru- 
kntly  opened  by  the  king's  orders  to  receive  the  expresses  and 
posts,  coming,  in  quick  succession,  **  to  teU  the  king  thai  his 
niy  teas  taken  at  each  end!'*  See  the  foregoing  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  respecting  the  capture  of  Babylon. 

4«  It  describes,  in  highly  poetical  imagery,  the  Almighty 
going  before  him,  as  a  pioneer,  to  remove  all  obstructions  in  his 
iriVy  ^  levelling  mountainSy  &c.  The  same  is  applied  to  the 
Baptist y  the  harbinger  of  Christ.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  64. 

5.  Babylon  was  celebrated  for  its  brazen  gates  and  doors ; 
there  were  a  hundred  in  the  city  walls,  beside  those  leading  to 
ibe  river,  and  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Belus.  Herodot  B.  I. 
f  179—181. 

6.  Sardis  and  Babylony  taken  by  CyruSy  were  the  wealthiest 
ities  in  the  world.  Croesus  gave  an  exact  inventory  of  his  im- 
oense  treasures  to  CyruSy  which  were  sent  off  in  waggons. 
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Cyropsed.  Lib.  VII.  p.  503,  515,  540.  Pliny  pves  thefblloimg 
account  of  the  wealth  taken  by  Cyrus  in  Ana.  ^  He  foond 
34,000  lbs.  weight  of  gold,  besides  vessels  of  gold,  and  gold 
wrought  into  the  leaves  of  a  platanus,  and  of  a  vine ;  500,000 
talents  of  silver,  and  the  cup  of  SemiramiSj  weighing  15  talents. 
(The  Egyptian  talent,  according  to  VarrOy  weighed  80  pounds.^ 
Nat  Hist  XXXIII.  15.  Brerewood  estimates  the  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  this  account  at  126,224,000/.  sterling. 

Pliny  notices  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Passayardm  in  Persia. 
Arrian  and  Strabo  describe  it ;  and  they  agree  with  CurtimSj 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  funeral  honours  to  his  shade 
there ;  that  he  opened  the  tomb,  and  found,  not  the  treasures  he 
expected,  but  a  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  Per- 
sian  scymetar.  And  Plutarch  records  the  following  inscription 
thereon,  in  his  life  of  Alexander. 

*^  O  fnaUj  whoever  thou  artj  and  whenever  thou  earnest^ 
(for  come  J I  know  thou  wilt  J  I  am  Cyrus,,  the  founder  cfike 
Persian  empire.  Envy  me  not  the  little  earth  thai  cavers  sqf 
body  *." 

*  This  18  a  most  signal  and  extraordinary  epitaph.  It  leems  to  have  be^  dcdgned 
as  a  useful  memento  mori,  for  Alexander  the  Great*  in  the  full  pride  of  conquest,  "  ukem 
coming,"  it  predicts  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  "for  come  I  know  thou  wriit," — But  how 
could  Cyrus  know  of  his  coming? — Very  easily.  Daniel  the  Arehimagns,  his  Tenciabit 
friend,  who  warned  the  haughty  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  '*  head  qfgold,**  or  firandcr  of 
the  Babylonian  empire,  that  it  should  be  subverted  by  "the  breatt  amd  arwu  ^nbtri* 
Dan.  ii.  37—39,  or  "  the  Mede  and  the  Persian  "  Darius  and  Cyrus,  as  he  more  plainly 
told  the  impious  Belshazzar,  Dan.  ▼.  28,  we  may  rest  assured,  communicated  to  Cyrrn 
also,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  symbolical  Tision  of  the^ool,  with  the  nottUe 
horn  in  his  forehead,  Alexander  of  Macedon  coming  swiftly  from  the  wmt,  to  ovcrtan 
the  Persian  empire,  Dan.  viii.  6 — 8,  under  the  last  king  Codomanmu,  tht  fimrth  firoai 
Darius  Nothus,  as  afterwards  more  distinctly  explained,  Dan.  xL  1 — 4.  Cyms,  there- 
fore,  decidedly  addresses  the  short-lived  conqueror,  0  man,  whoever  thorn  art,  &c. 

Juvenal,  in  that  noble  satire,  the  tenth,  ver.  168,  has  a  fine  reflectioa  oo  the  nuuty  of 
Alexander's  wild  ambition  to  conquer  worlds,  soon  destined  himself  to  be  ooofined  in  a 
narrow  cofUn ;  by  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  epitaph  on  Cyru^  tomb. 

Unus  PelUeo  Juveni  non  suffidt  oibis ; 
JEstuat,  infelix,  angusto  limite  Mundi ; 
Ut  Gyara  dausus  scopulis,  panr&que  Seripho : 
Cum  tamen  tifigulis  muniiam  intraverit  urbem, 
Sarcophago  contentus  erit. — Mors  solafatetur 
Quantula  sint  homi$u$m  corpuscuia  I 


<i 


A  single  globe  suffices  not  the  PeUaan  youth ; 
Discontented,  he  scorns  the  scanty  limits  of  the  world;- 
As  if  within  a  prison's  narrow  bounds  confined : 
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Alexander  was  much  affected  at  this  inscription^  which  set 
before  him,  in  so  striking  a  light,  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude 
of  [worldly]  things.  And  he  placed  the  crown  of  gold  which 
he  wore,  upon  the  tomb  in  which  the  body  lay^  wondering 
that  a  prince  so  renoumedy  and  possessed  of  such  immense  trea^ 
sureSf  had  not  been  buried  more  sumptuously  than  if  he  had 
been  a  private  person.    Curtius,  B.  x.  cap.  1,  p.  792. 

Cyrus  J  indeed,  in  his  last  instructions  to  his  children,  desired 
that  ^^  his  body,  when  he  died,  might  not  be  deposited  in  gold 
or  silver,  nor  in  any  other  sumptuous  monument,  but  com- 
mittedf  as  soon  as  possible ^  to  the  ground?^  C}Top8ed.  B.  vili. 
p.  508. 

These  various  and  authentic  documents  of  sacred  and  pro^ 
fane  history ^  all  aptly  cohering  together,  and  confirming  each 
other,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  refute  the  calumnies  adopted 
by  Herodotus  and  his  followers,  Justin^  &c.  respecting  the  latter 
end  and  violent  death  of  the  righteous  CyruSj  which  also  carry 
with  them  internal  marks  of  absurdity,  inconsistency,  and  false- 
hood. 

Herodotus  supposes  that  CyruSy  puffed  up  with  his  birth,  and 
continual  successes,  fancied  himself  more  than  man  ;  that  he 
was  anxious  to  annex  the  poor  and  barren  country  of  Scythia 
to  his  rich  and  vast  dominions ;  with  this  view,  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  he  sent  an  insidious  proposal  of  marriage  to  TomyriSj 
queen  of  the  MassagettBy  then  an  elderly  widow;  but  she 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  he  sought  not  herself ^  but  her  kingdom^ 
rejected  his  proposals.  He  thereupon,  unjustly  invaded  her  ter- 
ritories, to  accomplish  by  violence  what  he  could  not  obtain  by 
fraud.  The  queen  then,  it  seems,  made  him  a  romantic  offer, 
either  to  let  him  march  three  days  into  her  dominions,  unmo- 
lested, or  to  let  her  do  the  same  into  his.  By  the  advice  of 
Croesus y  we  are  told,  he  chose  the  former ;  and  he  overreached 
the  hungry  Scythians  by  the  simple  stratagem  of  leaving  his 

But  when  he  shall  enter  the  brick  walled  city  [Babylon], 

A  coffin  will  content  him.— 77^  epitaph  alone  ownt, 

How  small  are  the  diminutive  bodies  qfmen  !" 
The  emotion  of  Alexander,  on  visiting  the  tomb,  and  reading  the  inscription,  is  not 
less  remarkable.  He  evidently  applied  to  himself,  as  the  destroyer,  the  awful  rebuke  of 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  his  tomb,  from  motives  of 
profane  curiosity,  and  perhaps  of  avarice.  And  we  may  justly  consider  the  significant 
act  of  laying  down  his  golden  crown  upon  the  tomb  itself,  as  an  amende  honorable,  a 
homage  due  to  the  offimded  shade  of  the  pious  and  lowly-minded  Cyrus  the  Great. 

13 
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camp  filled  with  choice  provisions  and  wines,  and  then  faJling 
upon  them  when  they  were  gorged  and  drunk,  defeated  theokf 
and  took  the  queen^s  son  prisoner,  who  killed  himself,  when 
sober,  through  vexation.  The  queen  immediately  raised  ano* 
ther  powerful  army  to  revenge  his  death,  defeated  Cyrtix,  who 
was  slain  in  a  bloody  engagement;  and  when  his  body  was 
searched  for  and  found,  she  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  flung  into 
a  tub  filled  with  human  blood,  adding  this  bitter  taunt,  /  will 
glut  iheCy  as  I  threatened^  with  blood !  or,  as  heightened  by 
JustiUy  '^  Glut  thyself  taith  blood;  of  which  thou  hast  always 
been  insatiably  thirsty  r  And  Herodotus  thus  concludes  the 
tale :  '^  This  account  of  the  end  of  Cyrus  seems  to  me  most 
credible  of  the  many  that  are  told*"  B.  I.  §  204—214.  It 
shews  at  once  the  extent  of  his  information,  and  strength  of  his 
prejudices  against  Cyrus j  by  which  he  was  blinded  to  chuse  the 
most  unfavourable.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently  refuted  him- 
self, by  the  noble  traits  of  genuine  worth  and  wisdom  which  he 
incidentally  ascribes  to  this  illustrious  prince  in  various  parts  of 
his  history,  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth,  which  he  could  nei- 
ther disguise  nor  suppress. 

"  The  Persians  9>2ly  that  Darius  Hystaspes  was  a  publican, 
or  tax-gatherer,  Cambyses  a  tyrant,  but  Cyrus  9^  father : — ^who 
was  mildy  and  studied  their  good  in  all  things.^  B.  III.  §  89. 
And  Darius  Hystaspes  himself,  having  conquered  Babylon  a 
second  time,  by  the  treachery  of  ZopyruSy  extolling  his  gene- 
rosity and  patriotism,  declared,  that  ^^  no  Persian^  either  of 
later  or  former  times,  could  surpass  Zopyrus  in  merit,  Cyrus 
alone  excepted,  with  whom  no  Persian  ever  deemed  himself 
worthy  to  be  compared^  B.  III.  §  160.  And  Herodotus  con- 
cludes his  last  book  vAik  an  admirable  epilogue  of  the  political 
sagacity  of  CyruSy  shewing  how  much  he  studied  the  future 
prosperity  and  grandeiu:  of  his  native  country. 

"  When  Cyrus  had  succeeded  to  the  Median  crown,  he  was 
thus  addressed  by  a  deputation  of  the  Persians. 

'^  Since  JjtOD  has  given  dominion  to  the  Persians,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  brave  men  to  you,  permit  us  to  remove  firom  our 

*  1.  Diodorut  Sicuhu  relates  that  Cynu  was  taken  prisoner  by  roatyris,  andcnidfled. 
2.  Ctenatf  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  an  Indian,  in  a  battle  with  the  /kr> 
hicantf  near  Hyrcaiiiaf  of  which  he  died  three  days  after.  3.  John  Mekla  of  Amiitek, 
that  he  was  sUin  in  a  sea  figlit,  by  the  Samiant,  All  these  contradictory  reporti  are  1^ 
futed  by  his  tomb  at  Pauagarda  in  PerHtu 
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itj  and  nigged  country  of  Persiaj  and  to  occupy  a  better. 
re  are  many  such  in  our  vicinity,  and  many  further  off.  If 
iccupy  one  of  these  we  shall  be  more  highly  respected  by  the 
Id ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  rulers  should  act  in  this 
ner;  and  when,  indeed,  will  a  fairer  opportunity  offer  than 
,  that  we  rule  many  nations,  and  all  Asia  f 
CjfruSj  having  heard  their  speech,  though  he  approved  not 
t,  desired  them  to  do  so ;  but  he  warned  them,  at  the  same 
I,  io  prepare  themselves  no  longer  to  rule,  but  to  be  ruled : 
ihat  fertile  countries  naturally  produced  effeminate  men : 
it  was  not  usual  for  the  same  soil  to  bear  both  admirable 
t  and  warlike  men^ 

The  Persians,  therefore,  acquiescing,  quitted  their  own, 
went  over  to  Cyrus's  opinion,  and  chose  rather  to  rule, 
1^  inhabiting  a  rough  country,  than  cultivating  a  cham- 
ae  to  serve  others."  Herod.  B.  IX.  §  122. 
he  admirable  shrewdness  and  the  philosophical  truth  of  this 
ice  are  equally  to  be  admired. 

his  ample  vindication  of  the  character  of  Cyrus  throughout, 
also  of  his  best  historian  Xenophon,  is  due  to  the  excellence 
oth.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  counteract  the  imposing  au- 
ity  of  Herodotus,  which  has  had  too  much  weight  to  depre- 
t  the  fair  fame  of  one  of  the  wisest,  best,  and  greatest  princes 
heroes  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  or  brandished  a  sword ; 
»  was  adored  by  his  willing  subjects  of  every  description  ♦, 
waa  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  prophet  Daniel^ 
blessed  with  the  favour  and  protection  of  heaven  ;  pre- 
Lined  long  before  his  birth  "  to  perform  all  God's  plea- 


loder  the  reign  of  Cyrus  we  shall  introduce  the  Lydian 
"omology^  as  essentially  connected  therewith,  on  account  of 
capture  of  Croesus,  the  last  king,  by  Cyrus;  the  date  of 
ch  capture  we  assumed  to  be  B.C.  548,  but  it  now  requires 
e  proved.  The  history  of  CroBsus,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
oos  and  valuable  in  Herodotus;  it  is  detailed  at  consider- 
!  length,  and  is  derived  from  accurate  information.  He 
ed  it  in  the  fore  ground  of  his  work,  as  leading  to  the  reduc- 
cf  the  free  cities  of  Ionia,  and  of  Caria  (his  native  country,) 


better  qualified  to  conciliate  universal  lore  than  Cjfrutt  who,  according 
'*  ipcnt  mott  of  hit  time  in  procuring  aonie  pUatitrt  and  good  to  aU,  and 
Cyro|MBd.  B.  I.  p.  34. 
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at  first  under  the  Lydian  yoke  by  Croesus j  and  afterwaids  under 
the  Persian^  by  Cyrus. 

LYDIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

I.   DTNA8TT   OF  THB   HBRACLIDA.      505  yearS. 


B.C. 

1233 
22(L  Candauies ^    .•••     718 

XI.   DTNA8TT  OF  THB   MBRMNADA.      170  yeaiS. 


1.  J^Ofi,  and  20  kings  after  .  ..^ 505)    ....  1223 

*    •  •  •  • 


1.  Gyges 38  ....  718 

2.  Ardyes 49   ....  680 

3.  Sadyattes 12  ....  631 

4.  Alyattes 57       ••  619 

Eclipse  of  7%aiw 603 

5.  Crauus « 14   .•••  562 

His  conversation  with  Solon 552 

Conquered  by  Cyrus ••••.••..  170  ....     548 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  adjusted  from  the  lowest 
date,  that  of  the  capture  of  Crcesus;  for,  ascending  upwards 
from  thence,  we  get  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Agron^  the  first  of 
the  Heraclidwj  who  was  made  king  of  Sardis  by  the  declaratioii 
of  an  oracle  ;  his  predecessors,  NinuSy  the  son  of  BeluSj  the  son 
of  AlcmuSj  the  son  of  HerculeSy  goveming  only  as  deputies  under 
the  kings  of  Lydia^  Lydus  and  his  descendants,  till  the  time  of 
Omphalcy  daughter  of  Jardanus.  Herod.  I.  §  7.  See  Larchef^s 
note. 

Various  have  been  the  dates  assigned  by  the  learned  tcft  the 
capture  of  Cro^^iM ;  B.C.  542,  by  the  Parian  Chronicle  and 
Corsini :  B.C.  544^  hy  PetaviuSy  Newionj  and  Bauhier;  B.C. 
545,  by  Sosicratesy  Simpsony  and  Larcher ;  B.C.  548,  by  So- 
linuSy  EtisebiuSy  Usher y  Marshamy  and  Vignoles;  B.C.  549,  by 
Scaliger;  and  B.C.  550,  by  Playfair,  Of  these  dates  the  best 
supported  by  ancient  and  modem  authorities,  and  also  by  the 
history,  is  B.C.  548,  which  gives  the  accession  of  CrcssuSf  14  + 
B.C.  548  =  B.C.  562,  the  year  before  the  accession  oi  EvUMs- 
rodach  to  the  throne  of  Babylony  B.C.  561 ;  at  which  time,  we 
learn  from  Xenophony  that  Croesus  was  actually  king  otLydiOy 
and  joined  the  king  of  Babylon  in  the  general  confederacy  against 
the  Modes  and  Persians.  Cyropmd.  p.  45,  78, 169.    Hence  the 
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Uter  dateSy  B.C.  545^  544,  542,  are  necessarily  excluded,  be- 
cause they  would  give  the  accession  of  Crcesus  later  than  of 
ErU  Merodach ;  and  the  earlier  dates,  B.C.  549,  550,  because 
they  have  no  ancient  vouchers. 

According  to  this  adjustment  of  the  chronology,  the  famous 
eclipse  of  Tholes  happened  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
AlfotieSy  the  father  of  Crcesus.  Beloe  incorrectly  refers  it  to  the 
terenlh  year  oi  Asiyages.    Herodot  C/io,  §  74,  note  (106.) 

CRCESUS. 

This  prince  was  thirty-five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
He  was  bom,  therefore,  B.C.  597,  two  years  after  the  birth  of 
Cfrus.  He  must  have  been  by  a  second  wife,  for  Alyattes  had 
two  children  at  least  by  a  former,  namely,  AryeniSj  married  to 
Asifoges  in  B.C.  603,  six  years  before  the  birth  of  Crcesus,  and 
a  soDy  Pantaleon.  The  first  wife  was  an  Ionian,  the  second  a 
Carton.    Herod.  I.  §  92. 

When  Crcesus  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia^  he  shared  it  at 
first  with  his  elder  brother,  till  a  Lydian  told  the  following 
apologue  :  The  sun  procures  mankind  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
amd  without  his  heat  it  would  produce  nothing  ;  but  if  there 
were  two  suns,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear,  that  every  thing 
would  be  burnt  and  destroyed.^^  Stobaus*  sayings  of  Serenus. 
He  deposed  his  brother,  and  put  to  death  his  principal  adhe- 
rent ♦.     B.  I.  §  92. 

Croesus  seems  to  have  employed  the  first  nine  years  of  his 
rrign  in  reducing  under  his  dominion  all  the  petty  states  o{Asia 
Minor,  westwards  of  the  river  Halys,  except  the  Cilicians  and 
the  LycioHS.     B.  I.  §  28. 

About  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  height  of  his 
grandeur  and  prosperity,  Crcesus  was  visited  by  several  sages. 
Among  the  rest,  by  Solon,  the  celebrated  Athenian  legislator, 
who,  unused  to  flatter  the  great,  rather,  by  his  freedom  of  speech, 
oflbided  Crcesus,  in  not  counting  him  the  happiest  of  men ;  by 
giring  the  preference,  in  the  first  place,  to  Tellus  the  Athenian, 


drffcittd  a  golden  itatiic  of  the  wonum  who  b«ked  hit  bremd*  to  Apollo,  in 
ef  gylhiide,  hr  ming  hif  life,  by  ditcoveriog  to  him  a  plot  to  poison  him  in  hif 
hj  amtAm  wifii  of  Alytiiotf  Co  procure  the  crown  tor  her  own  ton.    Herod.  B.  L 
I U.    TUi  wM  ptobobly  the  motlMr  otPamttJeon.  ^ 
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who  was  blest  with  virtuous  and  good  children,  lived  in  pros- 
perity, and  died  in  the  field  of  glory,  fighting  for  his  country ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  to  Cleobis  and  Bitofij  sons  of  the  priestess 
of  Juno  at  ArgoSy  who  piously  yoked  themselves  to  their  mothei'j 
chariot,  when  the  sacred  oxen  had  perished  by  a  pestilence, 
and  drew  her  to  the  temple,  for  the  space  of  forty-five  furlongs, 
with  the  general  admiration  of  the  multitude  \^  and  when  their 
delighted  mother  implored  the  goddess  to  reward  them  with  the 
choicest  blessing  man  could  enjoy,  both  were  found  dead,  next 
morning,  in  the  temple. — "  Suspend  your  opinion,"  said  he  to 
Crcesmy  "  call  no  man  happy  before  his  death,  but  only  foriu^ 
naier — ^**  Whoever,  during  his  life,  has  most  enjoyments,  and 
then  ends  his  days  satisfactorily,  he  only,  in  my  opinion,  O  Idng, 
is  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  happy y  See  flie  whole  of  this 
admirable  conversation,  Herod.  B.  I.  §  29 — 33. 

Plutarch  also  vouches  it  ^.  He  adds,  that  JEsop^  the  cele- 
brated fabulist,  and  the  fiiend  of  Solon  j  who  then  happened  to 
be  at  the  court  oiSardis  also,  blamed  him  for  this  unseasonable 
fireedom  of  speech,  and  advised  him  to  approach  kings,  ^ 
i^k'Kn-a,  Y)  (uc  ii^'crra,  ^^  as  little^  or  as  pleasantly  as  possible:^ 
Solan  replied  adroitly,  ic  ii*ci<n-a,  ij  wc  opicrra,  "<w  litilef  or  as 
profitably  as  possible.''^ 

"  After  Solon*s  departure,  CroesuSj^  (about  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  reign,)  says  Herodotus^  *^  was  visited  with  a  judgment 

*  "  As  for  SoUm'i  interview  with  Croesus"  says  Plutarch^  in  hu  life,  *'  tonie prelcBd 
to  prove  frona  Chronology,  that  it  is  fictitious.  But  since  the  story  u  to  fiimouiy  awl  so 
well  attested,  (by  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.)  nay,  what  b  more,  ao  agrccabk 
to  Solon's  character,  so  worthy  of  his  wisdom,  and  greatness  of  mindt  I  cannot  prevail 
on  myself  to  reject  it  for  the  sake  of  certain  Chronological  Tables,  wbidi  thouiands  aic 
correcting  to  this  day,  without  being  able  to  bring  to  perfection.** 

By  Playf car's  tables,  Solon  was  born  B.C.  638,  and  died  B.C.  668,  sis  yean  befive 
this  conference.  But  Plutarch  says,  that  HeracUdes  Pomticus  represented  SoUm  as  living 
a  considerable  time  after  Pisistratus  usurped  the  government  at  Athens,  B.C.  661.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  plainly  represents  the  ten  years'  travels  of  Sskn,  ai 
taking  place  during  the  usurpation  ;  in  which,  Pisistratus  made  no  alteration  in  the  laws 
of  SoUm,  §  29,  69 ;  but  observed  them  himself,  and  caused  his  adherents  to  do  ao  too ; 
according  to  Plutarch,  He  died,  therefore,  not  earlier  than  B.C.  660.,  Solem  was  pro- 
bably born  indeed,  B.C.  638  ;  for  he  was  older  than  Tholes,  who  was  bom  B.C.  633^ 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  After  Solon*s  return  to  Athens,  he  boldly  opposed  Pisst- 
tratus  ;  and  when  asked,  what  made  him  venture  to  do  so  f  he  replied,  "  M  age,"  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch ;  who  says,  that  he  lived  to  extreme  age.    Such  wonld  ba  88  ftatu 

This  adijustment  of  Lydian  Chronology  with  Gredain,  is  supported  tbcvtfim  by  tk 
respectable  authority  of  Heraclides  Poniicus,  Herodotus,  Plutarckp  and 
Playfair  dates  the  birth  of  Thales  too  early,  B.C.  640. 
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Bnom  Gody  (in  the  untimely  death  of  his  second  and  favourite  son,) 
IS  we  may  conjecture,  because  he  thought  himself  of  all  men  the 
wumi  happy y  \  34.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  disastrous, 
ending  in  his  captivity  by  Cyrus ;  as  we  have  seen. 

ORACLES. 

Crwius  was  remarkable  for  his  superstitious  regard  to  oracles 
md  dreams.  Before  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he  sent  to  con- 
suh  the  Oracle,  whether  he  should  have  any  children.  The 
Oncle,  at  first,  returned  no  answer ;  but,  at  length,  after  many 
offerings  of  gold,  and  many  of  silver,  and  very  many  sacrifices, 
communicative,  and  told  him  that  he  should  have  chiU 
And  truly  indeed,  but  not  for  his  advantage;  for  his 
dder  son  was  dumb,  and  his  younger,  of  great  merit,  perished  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.     Cyropaed.  B.  vil.  p.  385,  386. 

CrtBsus  tried  every  method  of  curing  his  elder  son  of  his 
dambness,  but  in  vain.  He  then  sent  to  consult  the  Oracle 
agUD,  whether  his  son  should  ever  come  to  the  use  of  his 
tongue  ?  when  he  got  this  remarkable  response  : 

• 

0  too  hmpntdeni  LydiaHy  with  no  more 
Tkt  eharwdng  mmnd  tfa  9on*i  voice  to  hear : 
B€Uerfir  thee,  eottld  things  rett  at  ihey  are; 
For  in  an  eoii  daif,  hejirtt  thaU  tpeak, 

LittUbwnft  translation  *. 

And  it  was  remarkably  accomplished.  For  when  Sardis  was 
afterwards  surprized,  a  Persian  soldier,  not  knowing  the  king, 
going  to  kill  him,  now,  through  despair,  regardless  of  life ; 


<• 


*  Hit  ia  a  masterly  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  the  original : 

Av^c  ysvoc,  wokXttv  fiamXtv,  /uya  vtiwu,  Kpo«^c, 
Mf  PovXtv  woXvtvKTov  itiv  ava  imiiar  acovf iv 
Hoiict  fBtyyofUvov,  roit  <roi  «roXv  Xmov  afi^ 
Eftfitvaf  av^f  <rci  yap  <y  4/Miri  wpmrov  avoXfiif. 

Whidi  may  be  thus  Bterally  rendered : 

Croetmtt  of  Ztffdian  net,  though  a  great  king,  yet  a  mere  infant, 

Wish  not  to  hear  the  mtidi-prayed-for  sound 

Of  thy  son's  Toioe,  speaking  in  the  chambers  of  thy  palace. 

For  thee,  it  were  much  better  to  be  otherwise : 

For,  in  an  mUneky  da^,  heJIrtt  thaO  tpeak*" 

temples  there  were  ^offtrat,  untkr-priettt^  whose  business  is  was  to 
as  they  came  from  the  Oracle,  faito  vene ;  in  which  they  somethnes 
hvt  poorly.    This  was  waQ  expressed* 
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when  his  son,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  exclaimed,  O  maHf  do  not 
kill  Crcesu^  !  And  thenceforward,  he  spoke  plainly.  Herod. 
I.  §  34, 85. 

Crcesus  had  dreamed  that  his  younger  son,  Atys,  was  slain 
with  an  iron  spear.  This  dream  so  alarmed  him,  that  he  took 
every  method  to  avert  the  omen.  He  provided  a  wife  for  his 
son,  prohibited  him  from  leading  the  Lydian  army  in  war,  as 
before,  and  removed  all  spears  and  military  weapons  out  of  his 
way.  But  notwithstanding,  he  was  accidentally  slain,  at  the 
hunting  of  a  wild  boar,  by  Adrastus^  under  whose  care,  his 
anxious  father  had  placed  him.    Herod.  B.  t.  §  34 — 80. 

After  two  years  of  mourning  for  his  son,  Croesus  sent  to  con- 
sult the  Oracle  again,  how  he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
most  happily  ?  which  answered, 

SAYTON  riNOXKON,  EYAAIMON,  KPOISB,  UEPASEIS, 
*'  Know  thysetf,  Croesus,  and  thou  shali  happily  pass  thmgh  mfe}" 

This  sage  response  gave  rise  to  an  admirable  conv^rsaticm 
between  CrcesuSy  after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus ;  re- 
corded by  XenophoHy  equally  to  the  honour  of  both  parties. 

"  For  my  ignorance  then,"  [of  myself  and  of  yati,]  pro- 
ceeded CrcesuSf  ^^  am  I  now  justly  punislied.     Now  indeed,  at 

length,"  said  he,  "  CyruSy  I  know  myse^. ^But  do  you  think 

Apollo  told  truth  ?  that  /  shall  be  happy  in  knowing  myself 

I  ask  you  this  question,  because  you  seem  to  me  best  qualified 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  in  the  present  posture  of 
ajBfairs ;  for  you  are  able  to  effect  it"  But  Cyrus  said,  "  Give 
me,  rather,  your  advice  on  the  subject,  Croesus ;  for  when  I 
consider  your  former  happiness,  I  really  pity  you ;  and  I  now 
restore  to  you  your  wife  and  your  daughters,  (for  I  hear  you 
have  some,)  and  your  friends,  and  your  attendants,  and  your 
table  to  be  kept  as  usually ;  but  I  prohibit  you  from  wars  and 
battles."  "  In  truth,"  said  Croesus^  "  you  need  not  desire  to 
give  any  further  answer  about  promoting  my  happiness ;  for  if 
you  only  do  what  you  say,  I  teU  you,  that  I  shall  continue  to 
enjoy,  in  future,  what  others  counted  the  happiest  life,  and  in 
which  I  concur  with  them."  ^  Who^  then,"  said  Cyrus j  ^  hold 
this  the  happy  life?"  "  My  fr(/fe,"  said  he,  "  Cyrus;  for  she 
shared  alike  with  me,  all  my  goods,  luxuries,  and  delights,  while 
she  was  freed  from  the  cares  of  procuring  them,  and  from  war 
and  battle.      Thus,  you  are  now  disposed  to  treat  me,  as  I 
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1  her,  whom  I  loved  best  in  the  world.  So  that  I  con- 
nyself  as  owing  Apollo  some  further  offerings,  expressive 
gratitade.**  When  Cyrus  heard  this,  he  was  surprized  at 
aanimi^ ;  and  for  the  future,  took  him  along  with  himself 
rer  he  went;  either  thinking  that  CrcBSUs  might  be  of 
tue  to  him,  or  judging  this  the  safer  procedure.  Cyrop(Bd. 
L  p.  385—389. 

en  Crcesus  meditated  the  invasion  of  Media^  roused  by 
ccesses  of  Cyrusy  and  the  growing  greatness  of  his  em- 
le  determined  to  make  trial  of  the  most  celebrated  oracles 
iqnity,  at  Delphiy  Phocis,  Dodona,  and  those  of  Amphi^ 
»  TrophoniuSy  and  the  Milesian  Branchid(Bj  in  Greece ; 
^  Ammany  in  LibyOy  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
>efoTe  he  consulted  them  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  an 
ition  against  the  Persians. 

s  was  the  nature  of  the  trial :  he  sent  different  messengers 
SardiSy  to  these  several  Oracles,  to  enquire  what  CrcBsuSy 
ID  of  AlyatteSy  was  doing  on  the  day  that  they  were  actu- 
msolted;  which  he  appointed  to  be  the  hundredth  day 
heir  departure.  And  on  this  day,  he  cut  in  pieces  a  tor- 
tnd  a  lamb,  and  boiled  them  together  himself,  in  a  brazen 
rith  a  brazen  cover ;  an  employment  equally  unaccount- 
ind  difficult  to  divine. 

!  responses  of  the  other  Oracles  are  not  recorded ;  but 
\  of  Delphiy  was  remarkably  apposite.  No  sooner  had 
fdians  entered  the  temple,  and  proposed  the  question  en- 
,  than  the  Pythian  priestess  uttered  the  following,  in 
verse : 

^  I  know  tbe  number  of  the  Lybian  sands. 
The  ocean's  measure :  I  can  penetrate 
The  secret  of  the  silent,  or  the  dumb. 
I  snell  Che  ascending  odour  of  a  lamb, 
Aad  intUim,  in  a  Arosm  eoldnm  boiled ; 
Rrmat  lk$  beneaih,  and  brau  above  the/Uth,** 

LUtUbmrff$  translation  *• 

I  also  b  a  masterly  translation  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  : 

Oi^  r  tym  ^iiiiov  T  apiOfiov  cot  fitrpa  OaXafffffitt 
K«  JMfov  vwttifii,  cat  ov  ftn^twroc  oKotm, 
Oi^  f^  %t  fptvac  ^XOt  cparaiptyoio  x<^*^VC 
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The  Oracle  of  the  hero  Amphiaraus^  gave  nearly  the  same 
answer.  Croesus  therefore^  approving  of  these  two,  as  the  most 
sagacious,  sent  them  abundance  of  the  richest  and  most  magni- 
ficent offerings ;  which  are  recited  by  Herodotus.  And  then 
consulted  them,  whether  Croesus  should  invade  the  Persians  f 
and  whether  lie  should  procure  an  army  of  auxiliaries  ?  Both 
the  Oracles  agreed  in  the  purport  of  their  answer :  that  if  he 
invaded  the  Persians^  he  should  destroy  a  great  empire;  and 
they  advised  him,  to  make  friends  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks,  Herod,  i.  §  46*— 53.  The  Delphic  Oracle  was  deli- 
vered in  this  heroic  verse : 

K/DOMToc,  *AXvv  dtaPa^t  fitycikfiv  apxfiv  raroXvoti  .* 

'*  By  crouing  the  Haltfi,  Crcetut  will  destroy  a  great  ewqiSre.** 

After  a  munificent  donation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi^  of 
two  staters  of  gold  to  each,  the  over-curious  Croesus  sent,  a 
third  time,  to  consult  the  Oracle,  whether  his' monarchy  should 
last  long :  to  which  the  Pythian  gave  this  response : 

'*  When  o*er  the  Medetf  a  mule  shall  reign  as  king, 
Learn  thou  the  name  ot  coward  to  despUe ; 
Then,  on  thy  soft  feet,  Lydian,  must  Uiou  fly, 
The  pebbly  Hermut,  and  no  Idnger  stay  *." 


Which  may  be  thus  literally  rendered : 

**  I  know  the  number  of  the  sand,  and  measures  of  the  sea ; 
I  understand  even  the  dumb,  and  hear  even  the  mote. 
The  scent  of  a  strong- shelled  tortoise,  with  UmVtJUth^ 
Boiled  in  brau,  reaches  my  senses : 
The  vessel  is  of  brass,  and  the  cover  also  of  brass.** 

The  Oracle  first  claims  the  attribute  of  the  Deity,  Owmipresetiee,  aa  In  the  fabfine 
description  of  Job,  xi.  7—9 ;  zxvii.  23.  He  next  tacitly  rebukes  the  sacracy  otCrmm 
who  vainly  endeavoured  to  hide  his  experiment ;  then  he  states  it. 

Liltlebury*s  translation  of  these  Oracles,  is  superior  to  Beloe*s,  Hia  tranalallon  faidcii 
in  general,  is  closer  to  the  original,  though  frequently  inaccurate.  Beirn^e  Is  loa  pfft- 
phrastic.  Beloe*s  notes,  however,  (selected  principally  from  Lareker'e)  are  vabuftki 
and  give  his  work  the  preference  to  Littlebury's,  which  is  a  bare  transhUkMU 

*  The  following  is  the  original  response : 

AXX'  bray  riiuovog  /SatfiAcvc  M^^oi^i  ytvtirat^ 
Koft  rorc,  Av^f  iro^ajSpf ,  voXv^'^fc^a  wop'  *Bp/toy 
^ivytiy  fifiit  fitviiVf  fifi^  ot^curOoi  mucoc  uvm. 

The  two  first  lines  of  the  translation  are  firom  lAttlebwry,  Beke  hat  nodeed  an  la- 
correctness  in  his  last  line,  where  xop"  Epfiov,  is  rendered  "teigiir— i/*'  whkkk 
changes  to  "  over  Hermus"  or  «  a/cross'*  it.     But  the  prepoaitMMi,  ir«|M,  is  seBiodT 
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With  these  oracular  verses,  Crcesus  was  pleased  exceedingly ; 
persuaded  that  a  real  mule  could  never  reign  over  the  Medes ; 
and  consequently,  that  neither  himself,  nor  his  posterity,  should 
be  deprived  of  dominion.  §  54 — bQ,  Thus,  by  these  two  last 
ambiguous  and  fallacious  oracles,  was  Croesus  deluded  to  his 
rain.  And  he  found  out  too  late,  that  "  the  empire  to  be  de- 
stroyedj^  was  "  his  own ;"  and  that,  by  the  figurative  "  mule^^ 
was  meant  Cyrus,;  a  Persian^  by  his  father^s  side,  and  a  Mede^ 
by  his  motherte^  The  last  Oracle  also,  probably,  led  him  to 
assemble  his  forces,  in  the  plain  of  Thymhra^  finely  watered  by 
the  river  "  Hermus^^  which  rises  in  the  mountain  TmoluSy  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  city  Phoc<Ba  ;  firom  which 
he  actually  "  ^erf"  to  SardiSy  after  his  defeat,  fiilfilling  the 
Oracle  in  this  circumstance  also.  §  86,  90. 

The  first  favour  Croesus,  in  his  captivity,  asked  of  the  humane 
CyruSy  was  to  send  his  fetters  as  a  present,  and  a  reproach,  to 
ApoUVy  at  Delphi;  trusting  in  whose  inspiration,  chiefly,  he 
had  been  instigated  to  make  war  on  the  Persians ;  when  the 
Pythian  priestess  made  rather  a  lame  apology  for  the  god:  1. 
That  Apollo  was  unable  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Fatey  by 
which  Croesus  was  doomed  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  his  fifth 
ancestor,  Gyges*y  (see  §  13.)  who  murdered  his  master  Can- 

erer  used  singly,  in  the  loco -motive  sense  of  tratu,  for  which  be  contends*  It  seems 
here,  rather,  to  be  used  as  a  verb,  irap',  by  a  usual  apocope,  for  wapitrrtt  licet,  or  nap' 
UTraif  Ucebit i  as  wapicrt  artviiv,  **  there  is  cetuse  to  lament;**  Eitripidet,  Trapttrri 
Xatpecv,  **  there  is  cause  to  rejoice  ;"  Aristophanes,  And  also  vapa^  and  Trap',  are  used 
for  irapiiai,  as  irap'  c/ioi  yc  km  aXXoi,  **  others  also  aseist  me"  Homer,  napa  d*  epya 
/3o€0'tfs,  Hesiod.  This  verbal  use  of  it  seems  to  be  required  by  the  infinitives  following, 
ftvyavy  /uviiv,  f  ivoi,  which  want  a  governing  indicative  verb.  The  grammatical  con- 
struction seems  to  be,.  TOTt,  Avdi  voiappi,  vapttTTai  [<T0i]  ^cvyecv  iroXt/^ij^i^a 
'EpfjMV.  **  Then,  soft-footed  Lydian,  thou  shaU  hone  cause  to  fly  the  pebbly  Hermusi* 
whidi  seems  equivalent  to  ^fvyety  irarptia,  **  to  fly  one*s  country,**  Lysias,  ^ivyiiy 
rifv  'xfiova,  *'  to  fly  one*s  native  land,**  ^cvyetv  rifv  iroXtv,  **  to  fly  one*s  native  city,'* 
Hot  patriamfugimus,  Virgil. 

*  Cicero  condemns  this  argument  of  the  Pythian : — **  Strange  equity  of  the  gods  in- 
deed !  Will  any  state  suffer  a  law  to  be  enacted,  which  shall  punish  the  son,  or  the 
grandetm,for  the  crimes  of  his  father,  or  his  grandfather  ?**    De  Nat  Deor.  iii.  38. 

The  Pythian  doctrine  inculcated  an  inevitable  destiny,  controuling  even  the  Deity ; 
and  Herodotus  seems  to  have  imbibed  this  doctrine  from  the  Stmc  school ;  for  he  repre- 
sents the  Deity,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  as  rather  viewing  mankind  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  promoting  their  prosperity,  only  to  make  their  fall  more  grievous.  B.  iii.  §  65  ; 
iv.  §.  79»  &C.  This  severe  censure  o(  Plutarch  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  remarkable 
ciLse  of  Polycrates,  vihich  Herodotus  details  at  length.  He  represents  that  cruel  and 
ambitious  tyrant  of  Samos,  as  uniformly  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings.  This  excited 
he  attention  and  anxiety  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Jmasis,  king  of  Egypt ;  who  warned 

VOL.    IV.  I 
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daulesy  at  the  instigation  of  his  adulteress  queen ;  and  usurped 
his  throne  and  bed ;  but  that  the  god  had  retarded  his  ruin  for 
three  years,  which  was  all  he  could  do ;  2.  That  if  the  second 
response  was  ambiguous,  he  might  blame  himself,  for  not  apply- 
ing for  an  explanation,  to  know  what  empire  was  to  be  destroyed, 
whether  the  Lydian,  or  the  Persian ;  and  3.  That  CroB9us  mis- 
took the  last,  which  was  meant  of  a  figurative,  not  a  real  mule, 
CrcestiSy  however,  acquiescing  in  these  reasons,  acknowledged 
that  the  fault  was  his  own,  not  the  god's.  §  90,  91.  And  Xennh 
phon  further  adds,  that  ^^  CroBstts  blamed  himself  because  that 
in  the  first  instance,  neglecting  to  enquire  whether  he  nnmied 
any  thing,  he  tempted  the  god,  whether  he  was  able  to  tell 
truth :  but  surely,"  says  Xenophon,  "  not  only  the  ffodj  but 
even  good  and  worthy  men,  when  they  find  they  are  disbelieved, 

him  of  the  inmdimunets  of  the  Deity,  (to  Oiiov  ttQ  nrri  fOovipov)  and  to  eoantnad  Ui 
excessive  prosperity,  advised  him  to  deprive  himself  of  the  most  Taloable  article  among 
his  treasures.  Polycrates,  accordingly,  flung  into  the  sea  an  emerald  eeal  rimg,  which 
he  prized  most  highly ;  but,  by  a  remarkable  prodigy,  it  was  found  about  m  week  alkft 
in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  that  was  dressed  for  hb  table.  Upon  hearing  this,  jimadt,  bebs 
instructed,  (efiaOe)  that  it  was  impoteible fir  one  man  to  deliver  anotherfrom  kit  detUmf, 
(cfc  Tov  fjLiXkovTOQ  vptiyfiaTog)  and  concluding  that  one  so  uniformly  prosperous, 
(who  found  even  what  he  had  thrown  away),  would  not  come  to  a  good  end,  sent  a 
herald  to  Samot,  to  break  off  all  connection  with  Polycraiet;  in  order  that  be  might  not 
involve  himself  in  the  distress,  and  dreadful  calamity,  to  come  upon  hit  aUy.  B.  S. 
§  3&— -43.  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  assigns  a  more  rational  motive  for  thia  eoDduct 
o{  Amasit :  **  The  Egyptian,"  says  he,  **  was  so  disgusted  with  the  tynuinical  eoDduct 
of  Poiycratee,  not  only  to  his  subjects,  but  even  to  ttrangers,  that  he  foresaw  his  fine  to 
be  inevitable ;  and  therefore  was  cautious  not  to  be  involved  in  his  min.**  /Vfyervtet  wm 
afterwards  perfidiously  crucified  by  Orcetes,  the  Pertian  governor  of  SardU  i  lolfilliiig  Ui 
daughter's  dream,  that  **  she  saw  her  father  suspended  In  the  air,  and  anointed  by  tlM 
sun."  "  This  unfortunate  death,"  says  Herodotus,  **  having  been  ftretold  of  hiao,  by 
i^fliMim,  kingof£^3^/.*'    B.  iii^  §  120— 125. 

How  different  was  the  doctrine  of  Xenophon,  trained  in  the  Soeratie  Mfaool  I  Ht  fth 
variably  represents  the  Gods,  or  rather  the  Supreme  Being,  as  ordering  tbe  aftin  if 
mortals,  by  his  all-governing  Providence ;  dispensing  happiness  or  mlaery,  tcotdlug  t* 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  individuals.  To  this  he  ascribes  the  prosperity  of  C|yn»,  aod  tlM 
misfortunes  of  Crcesut ;  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  primitive  Penkm  rdlgiao,  aod 
also  with  Holt  Writ  ;  which  states  the  doctrine  thus : 

"  The  soul  that  ginneth,  itshalldie:  the  mm  diaU  not  bear  the  MquUy  of  the  father; 
nor  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  ton:  the  rightemumee  ffthe rigktmm  mm 
shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  uncked  shaU  be  upon  him,**  And  to  good 
against  the  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  doctrine  of  an  uncontroulable/tfe  or  Meeasll^,  it 
adds,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  repentant  sinner:  '*  Bui  ffthe  wicked  ipitt  tmmfmn 
all  the  tins  that  he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  ttatuiet,  and  do  thai  which  k  iat^ 
and  right,  he  thall  turely  live,  he  shall  not  die,**  Ezek.  xviiL  20,  21.  Inih*  Docmlegm, 
**  The  sins  of  the  fathers  were  to  be  visited  upon  the  iMldren,  unio  the  third  and  fmlh 
generation"  only  in  a  national  sense.     See  Vol.  11.  p  232,  of  this  worli. 
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are  not  disposed  to  love  the  incredulous.'^^  Cyropaed.  B.  Vli.  p. 
385. 

The  various  oracles  noticed  bj  Herodotus^  in  the  course  of 
his  history,  and  their  numerous  responses,  form,  perhaps,  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  part  of  it,  in  a  religious  light.  That 
he  firmly  believed  himself  in  their  inspiration  and  veracity,  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt  He  was  credulous  even  to  excess  * ;  and 
not  only  he,  but  Socrates^  Xenophouy  Cicero^  &c.  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  of  antiquity,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Barba- 
riansj  trusted  in  them,  and  consulted  them. 

Several  of  the  oracular  responses  indeed,  were  ambiguous  and 
delusive,  we  readily  grant  f ;  these  might  have  proceeded  firom 
the  frauds  and  impostures  of  the  priests.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  several  of  them  were  so  determinate  and  explicit,  and  so 
wonderfiilly  fulfilled,  that  if  the  facts  be  well  ascertained,  they 
cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to  priestcraft.  Such  as  the  response 
concerning  the  dumb  son  of  CroesuSy  that  in  an  evil  day  he  first 
should  speak  ;  so  exactly  verified  by  the  event ;  and  the  expe- 
rimental test  of  the  boiled  lamb  and  tortoise  in  a  brazen  vessel ; 
the  failure  of  other  Oracles  to  answer  which,  seems  to  confirm 
the  account  of  the  two,  that  succeeded  X  ;  and  surely  the^e  two, 
of  Apollo^  at  Delphi,  in  the  territory  of  Phocis  ;  and  of  Amphia- 
raus,  in  that  of  Bceotiay  could  not  possibly  have  had  ^y  inter- 
course or  collusion  together,  on  the  same  day  and  hour.  Lucian, 
the  sophist,  indeed,  ridicules  "  the  tricks  played  to  maj^e  trial  of 

*  "  I  shall  neither  presume,"  says  Herodotus,  '*  to  question  the  authority  of  OrQclet 
myself^  nor  shall  I  patiently  suffer  others  to  do  so."    B.  viii.  §  77* 

f  Such  was  that  which  induced  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinu,  to  invade  IkUy,  Aio  te, 
£acide,  Ramanos  vincgre  posse  f  either,  ''that  you  may  conquer  the  Romans,"  or  "the 
Romwu  may  conquer  you  ;"  the  latter  was  the  fact. 

I  This  argument  is  strongly  insisted  on  hy  Cicero,  to  support  the  veracity  of  the 
Delphie  Oracle,  in  former  times ;  as  contrasted  with  its  failfire,  in  later  tinues. 

Nunquam  iUud  oracuium  Delphis  tarn  celebre  et  tarn  cktrum  fuisset,  neque  tantis  donit 
refertnm  omnium  populonim  atque  regiffn,  nisi  omms  atas  oraculorum  iilorum  veritalem 
etset  experta,  Jamdiu,  idem  nonfacii.  Ut  igitur  nunc,  minore  glori&  est,  quia  minus 
oraculorum  veritate  excelllt ;  sic  tum,  nisi  summ&  veritate,  in  tanti  glorift  non  fuisset. 

And  he  endeavours  to  account  for  its  failure  from  natural  causes,  supposing  that  the 
vaporous  exhalation  was  exhausted  by  age,  on  which  the  inspiration  of  the  Pythian 
priestess  depended. 

Potest  autem,  vb  ilia  terra,  quae  mentem  Pythia  divino  affiatu  condtabat,  evanuisse 
vetustate;  ut  quosdam  exaruisse  omnes,  aut  in  alium  cursum  contortos,  et  deflexos,  vide- 
mus.  Sed  ut  vis,  accident ;  magna  enim  qmestio  est :  modo  maneat  id,  (quod  negari 
Doo  potest,  nisi  onrnem  historiam  pervcrterimus )  multis  saculis  veraxfuisse  id  oracuium, 
De  Divinat.  Lib.  i.  §  19. 

I   2 
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Apollo's  sagacity,  when  people  boil  together  the  flesh  of  a  lamb 
and  of  a  tortoise ;  so  that  Apollo  must  have  had  a  good  nose,  or 
sharp  scent,  truly,  otherwise  the  Lydian  (Croesus)  would  have 
exposed  him  to  derision."  Bis  acctisat.  Vol.  II.  p.  793.  But 
ridicule  is  not  argument,  and  the  munificent  oblations  of  Crm- 
suSy  at  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  AmphiarauSy  which  Herodotui 
actually  saw,  §  51,  52;  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting 
either  the  fact,  or  the  secrecy  of  Croestts  ;  who,  in  so  important 
a  case,  would  not  be  likely  to  entrust  his  scheme  of  trial  to  any 
one  whatsoever,  before  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  put 
in  practice. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  some 
supernatural  interposition ^  in  such  cases  *.  Rollin  accordingly, 
ascribes  the  response  to  demoniacal  agency :  "  God,"  says  he, 
"  permitting  the  demons  sometimes  to  tell  truth,  in  order  to 
punish  the  blindness  of  their  votaries."  Ancient  Hist.  Vol.  I. 
p.  387.  Indeed,  from  their  supposed  hiotcledge  of  futurity,  the 
demons  chiefly  derived  their  name,  Aac/uovcc,  from  Aai<o,  Scio  f. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  Lydian  experiment,  we  may  not  unrea- 
sonably suppose,  that  Satan^  "  the  prince  of  the  aerial  juris- 
diction  y^  as  he  is  styled  in  Scripture,  Ephes.  ii.  2,  and  hisafi^b, 
or  demoniacal  spirits^  may  have  an  astonishing  facility  of  trans- 
porting themselves  through  the  air,  from  place  to  place,  **  Uke 
lightning^'*  to  use  our  Lord's  illustration,  Luke  x.  9,  and  in  "  a 
moment  of  time  |,"  as  at  his  temptation,  Luke  If.  5.     Some  of 

*  See,  among  others,  the  remarkable  Oracle  of  Latcna,  given  to  PtammUieut,  that  be 
should  recover  the  throne  of  Egypt ,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled,  with  the  aniit* 
ance  of  brazen  men  coming  out  qf  the  sea ;  who  proved  to  be  Greek  pirmtes,  in  kraxe» 
armour.  Herod.  B.  ii.  §  152.  Pyrrhus  was  warned  to  beware  of  Argot,  and 
tku  of  Pelagos,  where  both  found  their  deaths. 

f  Damones  autem  Grammatid  dictos  aiunt,  quasi,  iatfiovaCi  id  esti  ptrjiat,  ac 
scios,     Lactant,  Lib.  2.  c.  14. 

Hos  autem  putant  Deos  esse  :  sciunt  illi  quidem  yvtura  nw/to,  ted  non  mmdm  ;  qiuppc 
quibus  penitiu  consilium  Dei  scire  non  licet.  Et  ideo  solent  responsa  in  €ambigtim  €MUm 
temperare.    ^tugustin.  Lib.  3.  De  Civitate,  c.  17,  sub  finem. 

Damones  vero,  quae  praemonstrare  creduutur,  versutA  calUditate  pr^fdkmU,  Qusit 
apud  Athonas.  99,  p.  370. 

X  Omnis  spiritus  ales.  Hoc,  et  augeli  et  damomt.  Igitur  tnoawiifo  mhiqm  saaf' 
totus  orbis  illis  locus  unus  est,  quod  ubi  geratur  tam  facile  fctiml  qoam  emmtHaml.  F^ 
citaSf  divinitas  creditur,  quia  substantia  ignoratur.  C»terum  testudinem  rfjcayal  cam 
eamibus  pecudis,  co  modo  renunciavit  Pythius ;  quo  supra  dizimtia.  MemnU  apad 
Lydiam  fuerat.     Tertull.  Apolog.  cap.  22,  p.  22. 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  learned  and  solid  answer  to  Van  DaU^if  and  Fsa- 
ienelie's  ilbtory  of  Oracles,  by  a  Frenchman,  (probably  fiither  Saliemt,  a  Jesuit,  pio- 
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these  "  ministering  spirits,"  therefore,  might  have  conveyed  the 
intelligence  of  Crcesus*  proceedings  from  Sardis  to  Delphiy  or 
TkebeSy  to  the  presiding  spirits  in  those  Oracles. 

The  Pythian  Apollo  seems  to  have  been  the  old  serpent  him- 
self, Acts  xvi.  16 ;  "  deceiving  the  whole  heathen  world,"  by 
his  lying  oracles  especially,  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Rer.  xii.  9 ;  ix.  11.  Wlio  was  called  Baalzebuby  at  Ekron  in 
Palestiney  where  he  delivered  Oracles,  and  whom  the  idolatrous 
AhaziaJiy  king  of  Israel^  sent  to  consult,  whether  he  should 
recover  from  his  sickness;  2  Kings  i.  1 — 4  :  whom  the  Jews, in 
oar  Lord*s  time,  called  "  Beelzebub^  the  prince  of  demons^'' 
Matt.  ix.  24.  It  is  remarkable,  that  our  Lord  did  not  undeceive 
the  Jewsj  nor  correct  their  error,  if  it  were  such ;  but  rather, 
assuming  the  fact,  refrited  their  malignity  upon  their  own  princi- 
ples. 

S.  The  established  credit  of  Oracles,  throughout  the  heathen 
wodd,  could  only  have  been  founded  on  experimental  knowledge 
of  their  veracity,  in  several  remarkable  cases.  This  argument  is 
m'ged  by  Cicero y  in  favour  of  the  Pythian  Oracle.  See  the  fore- 
going note.  The  Libyan  Oracle  oi  Ammon  derived  its  name 
from  pDH,  A/Lcovv,  "  Truths  And  surely  the  sages  and  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  kings,  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  were  not 
less  sceptical  than  CrofsuSy  nor  less  competent  to  detect  a  pal- 
pable falsehood,  or  a  disguised  fraud. 

4.  Their  total  cessation — Delphis  oracula  cessant,  Juv.  Sat  VI. 
554. — about  the  birth  of  Christ  and  soon  after,  a  fact  confessed 
by  their  greatest  advocates,  CicerOy  Plutarchy  &c.  intimates,  that 
all  the  preceding  responses  could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
mere  priestcraft y  or  human  imposture;  since  these  causes 
would  not  have  ceased,  but  rather  have  operated  more  power- 
fully after  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 

5.  The  manner  of  their  delivery  by  the  diviners  and  priestesses, 
the  Pythiany  the  Sibylsy  &c.  with  convulsionSy  foamingsy  heav- 
i^gt  *,  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  terminate  in  death ;  and  their 


of  divmity,  in  the  Univenity  of  StroMburgh)  and  ably  translated  by  a  Priest  of  the 
Ck^tk  »f  Emgtaad,  1709.  Svo,  London,  p.  52,  145—147.  He  fully  proves,  that  their 
^Tpocbetis  a€  priestcraft,  or  imposture,  will  not  solve  the  question  in  all  cases,  nor  agree 
*«k  die  general  consent  of  antiquity. 

*  Theie  symptoins  of  imspiratum,  or  divinatioH,  were  of  remote  antiquity.     They  are 
in  Joh*s  days,  xxziL  18,  19. 


<« 


1  am  foU  of  matter ;  the  spirit  within  constraineth  roe ; 
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reluctance  to  mount  the  sacred  tripod,  intimate  a  prsBtematiiral 
phrenzy.  And  this  was  Cicero^ %  argument :  "  What  is  the  rea- 
son, why  Cassandra^  in  her  phrenzy,  foresees  future  events, 
(the  destruction  of  Troy)  while  Priam^  in  his  senses,  cannot  do 
the  same  ?**  The  same  was  the  case  of  the  Demoniacs  in  the 
Gospel,  who  confessed  the  divinity  of  CHRIST,  to  which  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  so  blind,  though  "  wise  in  thdr 
own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight"  See  VoL  III.  p. 
104—111. 

6.  Why  these  lying  Oracles^  which  generally  sheltered  them* 
selves  under  ambiguities  and  obscurities  of  expression,  should 
sometimes  tell  remarkable  truths ;  as  in  the  foregoing  case  of 
the  Scripture  Demoniacs^  of  the  Damsel  at  Philippic  of  the  re- 
sponses to  CroesuSy  &c.  may  be  ascribed  to  the  controul  of 
Almighty  God,  on  particular  occasions  of  consequence,  com- 
pelling them  to  speak  truth.  The  prophecies  of  Balaam^  that 
heathen  diviner,  are  no  less  wonderful  and  astonishing,  than 
those  of  Moses  himself. 

CAMBYSES,  OR  LOHORASP. 

Cyrus  the  Great  lefl  to  his  elder  son,  CambyseSj  the  throne  of 
Persitty  and  the  bulk  of  his  vast  dominions : — "  Given,"  said  he, 

Lo,  my  heUy  Is  like  wine  irhhout  Tent ; 
It  b  ready  to  burst,  Kke  the  mantldy  dwmen  *."    ' 
Balaam  speaks  of  himself,  as  *'  seeing  the  vision  of  the  Almiohtt,  fidttng  into  a 
trance,  but  having  his  [mental]  eyet  open.*'   Numb.  xxiv.  16. 

And  the  Cumaan  Sibyl,  **  priestess  of  the  tun  and  moon,"  or  of  ApoUo  and 
who  came  from  the  country  of  Babylon,  or  Ckaldea,  about  the  time  of  the  Tnjmn 
like  Balaam,  was  affected  with  extraordinary  agitations,  while  under  the  ovapoweriiv 
influence  of  the  oracular  qfflatut. 

At  Phoebi  nondum  patiens,  immanis  in  antro, 

Bacchatur  Valet,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 

Excussisse  Deumi  tanto  magis  ille  firtigat 

Ot  rabidum,  fera  eorda  domans,  flngltqiie  piemendo." 

JEnrid*  fL  77* 
Plutareh  speaks  of  a  Pythian  priestess,  who  being  placed  upon  the  tr^tod,  or  aacred 
stool,  to  receive  the  divine  afflatus,  began  to  swell  and  foam  at  the  moath,  and  was 
thrown  Into  such  an  extreme  rage  and  transport,  that  she  terrifled  not  only  the  oon- 
sulters,  but  the  priests  themselves,  who  ran  away  and  left  her:  and  ao  violent  vrat  the 
paroxysm,  that  she  died  shortly  after.  Some  say,  that  a  dragon  tued  to  wktd  himmf 
about  the  tripod.  Others,  that  the  Pythia  once  was  killed  by  hUn.  Potior^e  Jniiq, 
VoL  L  p.  278. 


•  See  this  new  translation,  given  Vol.  11.  p.  S26. 
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in  his  pious  and  lowly  language,  "by  the  Gods,  and  by  vie^  as 
faur  as  in  me  lieth."  And  to  his  younger,  TanaoxareSy  or  Stner- 
diSf  "the  satrapy  or  government  of  Media,  Armenia^  and  a 
third  part  of  Cadusia^'*  composing  the  original  province  of 
Aderbiffiafiy  in  Oriental  Geography;  thus  soothing  its  high- 
minded  inhabitants,  perhaps,  with  the  semblance  of  indepen- 
dance  and  royalty.     Cyropaed.  B.  viii.  p.  503. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Camhyses  invaded  Egypty  on 
account  of  some  offence  he  had  conceived  against  Arnoifisy  the 
reigning  king ;  of  which  various  and  improbable  accounts  are 
given  by  Herodotus*.  B.  in.  §  1 — 4.  The  truer  seems  to 
be,  that  on  the  death  of  Cyrusy  Ama^is  endeavoured  to  shake 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  refused  homage  and  tribute  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

And  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  Persian  historians ; 
stating  that  Lohoraspy  while  he  was  regulating  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Iran,  sent  his  general,  Gudarzy  or  Rahaniy  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  to  recover  the  western  provinces  of  Shamah  f,  or 
Syriay  &c.,  who  accordingly  conquered  Syria,  as  far  as  Damas- 


*  Herodotus  gives  three  accounts  ,*  iirsti  from  the  Persians,  that  Camhyses,  at  the 
•uggestion  of  an  Egyptian  physician,  hearing  tlie  fame  of  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of 
Awsasis,  sent  to  demand  her  for  a  concubine ;  but  that  Amasis  imposed  upon  him  Nitetis, 
the  daughter  of  the  former  king,  Apries,  instead  of  his  own.  Tliis  imposition,  when  dis- 
covered, provoked  Camhyses,  to  commence  hostilities  against  Egypt,  But  Apries  was 
put  to  death  by  Amasis  and  his  rebellious  sutjects,  B.C.  669,  forty  years  before  the  ac- 
oessioo  of  Camhyses,  when  Nitetis  must  have  been  an  old  woman. 

He  states  next,  from  the  Egyptians,  that  Nitetis  was  rather  the  concubine  of  Cyrus  ; 
who  had  by  her,  Camhyses,  This,  Herodotus  himself  refutes,  from  the  Pertian  usage  ; 
because  no  bastard  could  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  while  a  legitimate  heir  was 
•live ;  but  that  Cambyus  was  unquestioDably  legitimate. 

He  relates  a  third  account,  that  the  queen,  mother  of  Camhyses,  was  jealous  of  Nitetis, 
and  complained  in  his  presence,  how  Cyrus  neglected  her  and  her  children,  and  bestowed 
all  his  kindness  on  this  Egyptian  concubine ;  whereupon,  Camhyses,  then  but  ten  years 
old,  suddenly  exclaimed,  '*  Mother,  as  soon  as  I  come  to  manhood,  I  wiU  overturn  Egypt" 

This,  Herodt^us  himself  disapproves :  and  surely  it  is  built  upon  a  gross  misrepresen- 
tation of  Cyrus,  and  of  fact :  he  did  not  conquer  Egypt  so  early  ;  and  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  continence ;  and  seems  to  have  had  **  a  w{fe*'  only,  and  no  concubines.  See 
a  former  note. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Beloe,  in  his  note,  should  adopt  this  last,  as  "  much 
ike  most  likely  to  he  true,"    Vol.  II.  p.  137. 

f  In  Oriental  Geography,  Syria  was  called  Shamah,  "  the  left  hand,"  or  western  ; 
and  Arabia,  Yemen,  "  the  right  hand,"  or  eastern,  to  a  spectator,  fronting  the  north.  So 
Homer: 

EiT  iwi  St^i  uitn,  wpoQ  tiia  T  i|cX(ov  re* 

ILiT  iir*  apiffrtpa  roiyt,  wori  Zoi^v  ritpoivra,         Iliad,  xiii.  239. 
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cus  and  Palestiney  including  the  famous  city  of  Jerusalem^ 
called  by  the  Persians^  "  the  Holy  Ciiy^'*  (Kaduiha^  or  with  a 
Greek  termination,  KaSunc?  Kadytisj  as  it  is  called  by  Herih 
dolus.     B.  II.  §  159,  III.  §  5.)     Herbelot.  Art  Lohora^, 

The  Persian  writers  confound  this  Persian  invasion  with  the 
earlier  Babylonian  of  Nebuchadnezzar y  whom  Khondemir  held 
to  be  Gudarz.  Others  reckoned  Gudarz  to  be  Kireshy  or  CyruSf 
as  the  Tarik  Montekheb  and  Lebtarikh, 

To  secure  a  safe  passage  through  the  great  desert,  between 
Palestine  and  Egypty  Cambyses,  by  the  advice  of  PhaneSj  a 
Greek  refugee  from  Amasis^  made  a  treaty  with  the  king  <rf 
Arabia^  to  furnish  his  army  with  water,  on  the  way ;  which  he 
did,  in  camel  skins.  On  arriving  at  the  PelusiaCy  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile,  Cambyses  found  PsammenituSy  the  son  and 
successor  of  Amasis  (who  had  died  before  the  Persians  arrived) 
encamped  with  his  army.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which, 
after  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  fled,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  Persians  to  Memphis^  the  capital  of  lower 
Egypt ;  which  was  soon  reduced  by  the  Persians^  and  Psam* 
menitus  taken,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  B.C.  525,  and  soon 
after  put  to  death,  for  fomenting  rebellion,  by  Cambyses  *.  B.  ill. 
§  4-15. 

After  the  rapid  conquest  of  Egypt y  Cambyses  designed  to  in- 
vade the  Carthaginians  by  sea;  the  Ammonians  of  Libya,  and 
Macrobian  Ethiopians  of  Abysmiia  by  land.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed and  baffled  in  all  these  schemes  of  conquest,  or  of 
plunder.  The  PhoenicianSy  in  his  service,  refiised  to  fight  against 
tlie  CarthaginianSy  their  descendants.  A  detachment  of  50,000 
men,  sent  against  the  AmmonianSy  whose  temple  was  prodigi- 
ously rich,  perished  in  the  sands ;  and  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  led  by  himself  against  the  Ethiopians,  whose  gold  he  co- 
veted, were  almost  famished  in  the  deserts,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  draw  lots,  and  kill  and  eat  every  tenth  man,  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  the  rest.  Whereupon  Cambyses  retreated  to  Mem- 
phiSy  with  the  shattered  remainder  of  his  troops.  This  disastrous 
expedition  may  be  dated  B.C.  524. 

*  The  indignities  said  to  be  offered  by  Cambyses  to  the  embalmed  body  QiJmadSt 
are  most  improbable,  originating,  as  it  seems,  from  the  foregoing  tale  of  his  daughter, 
and  from  the  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  memory  of  Cambyses,  They  were  no  less 
revolting  to  the  Persians,  as  being  impious,  unmanly,  and  impolitic*  This  outrage  b 
dearly  distinguishable  from  those  he  committed  afterwards,  when  he  was  deranged. 
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The  remaiD<     -  of  Cambyses^  reign  was  a  tissue  of  the  most 
extravagaiit  cr^^^lties,  and  excesses  of  every  kind,   committed 
against  the  Egyptians^  the  Persians^  and  his  own  family.     He 
dew  the  magistrates  of  Memphis  at  his  return,  for  suffering 
public   rejoicings  on  finding   their  new  divinity   Apis ;    and 
wounded  their  calf  god  in  the  thigh,  with  his  dagger,  and  com- 
manded the  priests  to  be  scourged.     He  grew  jealous  of  his  bro- 
ther Smerdisy  because  he  was  the  only  Persian  able  to  bend  the 
Ethiopian  bow,  sent  him  home  to  Persioy  and  soon  after,  on  ac- 
count of  a  dream  portending  the  advancement  of  Smerdis  to  the 
throne,  had  him  put  to  death  by  Prexaspes ;  he  married  two  of 
his  own  sisters,  and  killed  the  younger  by  a  kick  on  the  belly 
when  pregnant,  for  lamenting  the  death  of  her  brother  Smerdis. 
He  shot  the  son  of  Prexaspes^  his  cup-bearer,  through  Uie  heart, 
with  an  arrow,  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  drunk  nor  mad.   He 
at  another  time  commanded  twelve  Persians  of  distinction  to  be 
boned   alive,   i^dthout  the   smallest  provocation.     And  when 
CrcesuJf  ventmred,  as  his  father's  friend,  to  remonstrate  on  the 
probable  consequences  to  himself,  like  Saul,  he  snatched  his 
bow  to  shoot  Croesus  with  an  arrow,  who  escaped  by  a  preci- 
pitate flight     He  then  instantly  ordered  Croesus  to  be  put  to 
death  ;  but  the  officers  having  delayed  the  execution,  he  ex- 
pressed great  joy  at  finding  that  Croesus  was  alive,  and  then 
pot  the  officers  to  death  for  disobedience  of  orders.  He  violated 
the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians  to  examine  the  mummies.     He  con- 
isolted  the  pigmy  statue  of  their  chief  god  Vulcan^  and  burnt 
those  of  the  Cabiri.   "  AH  these  things,"  says  Herodotus^  "  con- 
nnce  me  that  Cambyses  was  outrageously  mad,  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  attempted  to  insult  national  religions  and  cus- 
tomur     B.  III.  §  27—38. 

A  revolt  in  Persia,  by  Smerdis  MaguSj  who  personated  his 
brother,  rouzed  him  from  these  extravagancies,  and  he  instantly 
prepared  to  lead  his  army  back  to  Susa^  in  order  to  crush  the 
rebellion ;  but  as  he  hastily  mounted  his  horse  to  set  out,  his 
fvrord  was  disengaged  from  the  scabbard,  and  wounded  him 
mortally  in  the  thigh.  He  then  anxiously  enquired  the  name 
of  the  place,  and  found  it  was  Ecbatanay  an  obscure  town  in 
Syria^  where  the  Egyptian  oracle  of  Butos  had  warned  him  he 
should  die  ;  but  which  he  mistook  for  Ecbatana^  the  capital  of 
Media  J  and  the  depot  of  his  treasures.  He  then  bitterly  la- 
mented his  error  in  destroying  his  brother  Smerdis,  ^*  for,**  said 
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he,  "  it  was  Stnerdis  Magus  whom  Hie  Deity ^  (6  Acu/tiftiv,)  fore- 
told, in  vision,  should  rise  up  against  me/*  by  whom  he  seemed 
to  understand  with  PlatOy  fuyiaroQ  Aacjuoiv,  ^^  THE  SUPREME 
God."  For  Cambyses  clearly  was  neither  a  Polytheist  nor 
Idolater.     B.  III.  §  65. 

SMERDIS  MAGUS. 

This  impostor  reigned  immolested  about  seven  months,  when 
he  was  slain,  with  his  brother,  in  a  conspiracy  formed  by  seven 
Persian  nobles  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence  in  the  state. 
His  broken  reign  added  to  seven  years  and  five  months  of  Cam- 
byse8\  completed  the  eight  years  assigned  to  the  latter  in 
Ptolomy^s  Canon.     Herod.  B.  III.  §  66. 

DARIUS  HYSTASPES,  or  GUSHTASP. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  who  slew  the 
MagiaUj  SmerdiSj  and  his  brother,  and  according  to  Herodo(u$y 
gained  the  crown  from  his  competitors,  by  the  stratagem  of  Us 
groom  procuring  the  first  neighing  of  his  horse ;  as  recorded  by 
a  public  monument :  *'  DariuSy  son  of  HystaspeSy  gained  the 
kingdom  of  the  Persians,  by  the  merit  of  his  horse,  (whom  he 
named)  and  of  his  groom  (Ebares,^^    Herod.  B.  III.  §  88. 

This  tale  is  highly  improbable.  For  what  man  of  sense  pn 
which  Darius  certainly  was  not  deficient)  woidd  wish  to  attri- 
bute his  success  to  a  fraud  ? — which  could  only  provoke  his 
competitors,  and  lessen  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
JElschyluSy  the  predecessor  of  HerodotuSy  gave,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  different,  and  much  more  likely  account.  He  stated  that  the 
conspirators  governed  in  rotation ;  first  MaraphiSy  who  is  not 
found  in  the  list  of  Herodotus;  and  next  ArtaphreneSy  whom 
Herodotus  calls  Intaphernes;  then  DariuSy  the  third,  who  was 
possessed  of  superior  abilities,  and  spirit  of  enterprize,  {jm  which 
even  Herodotus  represents  him  as  exceeding  the  rest,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  a  prompt  execution  of  their  plan  by  the  threat 
of  informing  against  them,  if  they  delayed) ;  he  was  also  of  the 
AchcBtnenian  *,  or  royal  line ;  and  his  father,  Hystaspes,  was  go- 

*  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystatpes,  reckoned  among  bis  ancettora  ArmmU,  AritmUt  T^^ 
peut,  CyruSf  Cambyes,  Teitpeus,  Ackemcwu,     Herod.  B«  VIL  §  11. 
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Temor  of  Pert  the  first  province  of  the  empire ;  and  he  had 
Kfred  in  the  Egyptian  wars,  under  Cambyses,  Upon  all  these 
aecomits,  therefore,  when  the  government  came  to  his  tmn,  he 
nmturally  and  easily  contrived  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  for 
himself,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  family. 

That  he  was  indeed  the  most  likely  candidate,  for  the  crown 
appears  also  from  Herodotus.  His  merit  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Cyrms  himself,  who,  shortly  before  his  death,  expressed  his 
iospieions  to  Hydaspes^  the  father,  that  Darius^  then  a  youth 
aiMmt  twenty,  was  engaged  in  some  treasonable  designs.  B.  I. 
§  209,  210.  And  while  DariiAs  served  in  Egypt  he  was  evi- 
dently considered  as  a  rising  nobleman  by  Syloson  the  exile, 
hrother  of  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  SamoSy  who  made  a  present 
of  a  scarlet  cloke  to  Darius  when  he  wanted  to  buy  it ;  and 
afterwards  was  liberally  rewarded  for  his  generosity  when  Darius 
came  to  the  throne,  and  gratified  his  patriotic  request,  '^  to  save 
kis  country^  from  the  usurpers  that  succeeded  Polycrates,  B. 
UL  §  139,  140,  for  he  sent  an  army,  under  the  command  of 
Oim^eSy  one  of  the  seven,  to  put  Syloson  in  possession  of  Samos; 
irliich  was  effected,  but  not  without  the  destruction  of  most  of 
die  inhabitants.     §  149. 

During  this  Samian  expedition  the  Babylonians  revolted, 
baring  taken  advantage  of  the  confiision  of  the  times  during  the 
Mmgian  usurpation,  to  provide,  without  being  noticed,  or  op- 
pooed,  against  a  siege.  And  in  order  to  prevent  famine  they 
look  the  strange  and  unnatural  resolution  of  strangling  all  their 
and  children,  except  their  mothers  and  one  female  of 
man*s  family,  whom  he  liked  best,  to  bake  their  bread, 
wliich  was  anciently  the  women^s  employment.  B.  III.  §  150. 
See  B.  \l\.  §  187. 

How  signsdly  did  they  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against 
B^AyUm  /  ^  These  tw6  things  shall  suddenly  come  upon  thee 
IB  one  day,  childlessness  and  widowhood  * ;  they  shall  fully  come 
«pon  thee,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  thy  services,  and 
the  strength  of  thy  enchantments.''  Isa.  xlvii.  9. 

Darius  besieged  Babylon  about  the  fiflh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  derided  by  the  insolence,  and  baffled  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy,  for  a  year  and  seven  months.    At  length,  in  the 

*  Tb«  mtn  were  wldower$.     '*  There  were  no  widowt  le(t  to  make  Umenution.*' 
Pl  LxiTiti  64. 
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twentieth  mouth  of  the  siege,  he  took  it  hy  a  refined  stratagem 
of  ZopyruSy  son  of  MegabyzuSy  one  of  the  seven,  who  volun* 
tarily  mutilated  himself,  and  then  deserted  to  the  Babyloniam^ 
gained  their  confidence  by  a  piteous  tale  of  the  crueltj  of  Ikh 
riusy  and  after  a  few  preconcerted  successes  over  some  devoted 
detachments  of  the  Persian  army,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Babylonian  troops,  and  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  city,  which,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  betrayed  to 
the  Persiafis. 

Darius y  having  thus  taken  the  city,  impaled  about  three  thou- 
sand of  the  principal  inhabitants,  threw  down  the  waUs*,  and 
took  away  the  gates.  He  then  obliged  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces to  fiunish  fifty  thousand  women,  to  supply  wives  for  the 
remaining  citizens,  from  whom  the  race  of  Babylonians  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  were  descended.    B.  III.  §  169. 

Two  years  before  the  siege  began,  the  Jetcs  were  warned  by 
the  prophet  Zechariah  "  to  fly  from  the  land  of  the  Norths 
from  the  daughter  of  Babylon.^"*     Zech.  ii.  6,  7. 

It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  the  Persian  kings  who  punished 
the  Babylonians y  patronized  the  Jews.  The  first  capture  of 
Babylon  was  followed  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  liberating  the 
Jews  from  captivity ;  when  "  THE  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit 
of  Cyrus*^  to  make  it.  Ezr.  i.  2.  And  the  second  capture,  by 
DariwSj  was  followed  by  the  finishing  of  the  second  temple,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  516.  When  "  THE  Lord 
turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto  them,  to  strengthen 
their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  THE  GoD  OF 
Israel."  Ezr.  vi.  I — 22,  The  king  of  Persia  is  here  called 
"  king  of  Assyriay^  from  the  recent  reduction  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, who  are  frequently  called  "  Assyrians,^  by  HerodotaUj 
the  contemporary  of  Ezra,     See  B.  I.  §  178 ;  III.  §  155,  &c. 

Darius,  next,  made  great  preparations  for  the  invasicm  of 
Scythia,  to  retaliate,  as  he  said,  their  invasion,  in  the  time  oi 
the  Medes,  near  120  years  before.  Accordingly,  about  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  marched  a  great  army  into  tlie  countries 
between  the  Ister  and  the  Tanais  f,  or  the  modem  Danube^  and 

*  Not  totally,  for  tbey  were  standing  in  the  time  of  Herodotus!  but  only,  pardally,  m 
as  to  dismantle  the  town. 

f  The  Tanais  or  Don,  divides  Europe  from  Jsia. 

EvputiTfiv  ^'  AoitiQ  Tava'ic  Sia  fiKTffov  6f>i^fc.  Dkmys. 

**  Tanais  Europam  et  Jsiam  mcdiu8  interfluit"  Q.  Cmrtitu, 
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Don.  But  after  pursuing  the  Scythians  in  vain,  for  three  months, 
when,  by  a  pretended  flight,  they  had  artfully  drawn  him  into 
desarts  and  wilds,  where  he  lost  great  part  of  his  army,  he  was 
fiirced  to  retreat  precipitately,  to  save  the  remainder.  Major 
Remmelj  in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus^  has  ably  traced  this 
Scythian  expedition.     Sect.  vi.  p.  101,  &c. 

Herodotusy  on  this  occasion,  relates  an  instance  of  wanton 
cmelty  committed  by  Darius^  which  well  deserved  such  a  disas- 
trous issue.  "  Oebazus^  a  Persian,  who  had  three  sons  serving 
in  the  army,  petitioned  the  king  that  one  of  them  might  be  left 
with  him  at  home.  The  king  replied,  that  since  he  was  a  friend, 
and  had  made  a  modest  request,  he  would  leave  him  all  his  sons. 
Ofbazm^  was  overjoyed,  hoping  that  his  sons  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  ;  but  Darius  ordered  his  attendants  to 
kill  all  the  sons  of  Oebazus ;  and  so  they  were  slain,  and  left 
there  for  him."  B.  IV.  §  84.  Yet  shortly  after,  this  same  prince 
•el  up  an  inscription  :  "  Darius^  son  of  Hy stages ^  the  best,  and 
fairesft  of  all  men^  king  of  the  Persians^  and  of  all  the  Conti- 
memij  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians^  came  hither,  to 
the  springs  of  the  river  TearuSy  which  afford  the  best  and  fairest 
water  of  all  rivers."  §  91.  But  these  Persian  monarchs,  alas  ! 
were  spoiled  by  the  base  and  extravagant  adulation  of  their  sub- 
jertJi.  See  the  judicious  remark  of  Plutarch^  Vol.  III.  p.  551, 
iwie,  of  this  work. 

Darius  attended  more  to  maritime  affairs  than  any  of  the 
Persian  kings.  He  finished  a  canal  of  communication  between 
the  \ile  and  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Pharaoh  NechOy  but  failed,  after  120,000  Egyptians  had 
perished  in  the  work.  Herod.  B.  II.  §  158.  Herodotus  repre- 
•eots  this  canal  as  wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast, 
and  cyf  four  days'  voyage  in  length. 

This  canal,  with  others,  made  by  Ptolemy  PhiladelphuSy 
Adrian,  and  the  Caliph  Omar  afterwards,  were  more  for  shew 
or  ostentation,  than  use  ;  they  soon  became  unnavigable,  either 
from  the  failure  of  the  PelusiaCy  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  supplied  them  with  water ;  or  from  the  stoppage  of  their 
outlet  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  drifting  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  tides.  See  RenneFs  Geo- 
graphy  of  Herodotus,  p.  464. 

He  also  employed  Scykuv,  and  other  able  navigators,  on  a 
wnage  of  discovery  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth.     From 
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thence  they  coasted  westwards,  along  the  PerHan  Gulpb,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  half,  they  reached  the  poit  qd 
the  Red  Sea  from  which  the  Ph(Bnicians  employed  in  the  dr- 
cumnavigation  of  Africa^  by  Pharaoh  NechOy  had  set  out,  about 
a  hundred  years  before.  After  this  voyage,  Darius  subdued 
the  IndianSy  and  became  master  of  that  ocean.     B.  IV.  §  44.' 

This  voyage  of  Scylax  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  fimmer 
of  the  PhoBfiicianSy  and  intended  to  continue  their  geographictA 
discoveries  eastwards,  by  returning  to  the  same  port  of  the  Bei 
Seay  probably  Su^Zy  whence  they  had  commenced.  It  8iig- 
gested,  in  turn,  the  subsequent  voyage  of  NearchuSy  by  order  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  down  the  InduSy  which  traced  the  route 
of  Scylax  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  The  successful  circumnavir 
gation  of  Africa  gave  rise  also,  we  presume,  to  Hannahs  Peri^ 
pUmSy  or  Cartliaginian  voyage  of  commerce  and  discovoj 
along  the  western  coasts  of  Africay  where  they  established  set- 
tlements; probably  not  long  after  the  Egyptian  expeditioa 
And  both  these  voyages  might  have  given  rise  to  the  ensuing, 
in  the  reign  of  XerxeSy  under  the  conduct  of  Saiaspes,  a  Per^ 
Stan  nobleman,  who,  for  offering  violence  to  a  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  ZopyruSy  was  condemned  to  be  cruci- 
fied ;  but  had  his  punishment  commuted  into  t^e  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africay  setting  out  from  Egypt  westwards,  and  returning 
by  the  Red  Seay  eastwards ;  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  Pko' 
nician  mariners.  But  after  proceeding  a  great  way  southwards, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africay  he  failed,  and  was  forced  to 
return,  on  account  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  counter  currents, 
in  this  direction,  and  the  violence  of  the  easterly  monsoons,  ac- 
cording to  Major  RenneFs  ingenious  conjecture,  which  uttedy 
disabled  him  from  proceeding.  XerxeSy  giving  no  credit  to  his 
excuses,  inflicted  on  him  the  former  sentence  of  crucifixion.  See 
JienneFs  Geography  of  HerodotuSy  p.  715,  716. 

The  reality  of  this  unsuccessful  voyage  of  Sataspa  is 
vouched  by  an  anecdote  noticed  by  Herodotusy  from  hifl  own 
knowledge.  ^^  A  eunuch  of  SataapeSy  hearing  of  his  master's 
deatli,  fled  with  a  great  sum  of  money  to  Samos^  where  he  was 
robbed  of  it  by  a  native  of  the  place,  whose  name,  says  Hero- 
dotusy  I  know,  but  forbear  to  mention."    B.  IV.  §  43. 

Proofs  of  the  Phoenician  circumnavigation  oi  Africa  shall  be 
adduced  in  the  ensuing  analysis  of  Egyptian  Chronology. 

Darius  established  also,  an  excellent  system  of  taxation 
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dmxighout  his  extensive  empire.  He  divided  it  into  twenty 
fistnpies,  or  provinces,  and  regulated  the  proportion  of  tribute 
to  be  paid  by  each,  in  a  curious  ori^nal  document  furnished  by 
Herodotus ;  affording  internal  evidence  of  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  o{  Asia^  and  of  the  correctness  of  his 
finjLDcial  statement,  by  the  congruity  of  the  whole,  when  pro- 
peily  explained.  Major  Rennel  has  well  developed  the  geogra- 
fkical  part,  in  his  sagacious  commentary  thereon,  p.  229—316, 
and  in  his  valuable  Map  of  the  Twenty  Satrapies^  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  that  ever  was  framed  of  the  ancient 
Pertuin  empire. 

We  shall  follow  RennePs  masterly  geographical  arrangement 
of  the  western^  middle ^  and  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  in 
preference  to  the  irregular  order  of  Herodotus ;  marking,  how- 
',  his  original  numbers,  for  the  case  of  comparison. 

I.    WESTERN  PROVINCES- 

S.  Talents, 
1 .   The  lomoMM  and  Magnesians  of  Asia^  the  jEolians,  Carians,  > 

Ljfciams,  Mefyeans,  and  Pamphylians S 

These  occupied  an  extent  of  450  G.  miles  of  sea  coast 
in  Asia  Mimor,  from  the  Gulph  of  Adramyttium,  and  the 
Troade,  on  the  north,  round  by  Cnidus,  to  CUicia,  on  the 


400 


S.   The  Mysians,  L^dUms,  Alysonians,  CabaUans,  and  Hygen-  \ 

>  500 

The  greatness  of  the  tribute  paid  by  this,  the  smallest 
of  the  20  satrapies,  was  owing  to  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Lydto,  and  the  gold  sands  of  the  river  Pactolus. 
The  nches  of  Crctsus  were  proverbial. 

3.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Phrygians  and*] 

Thraeians  of  Asia,  the  Paphtagtmians,  Maryandinians,  >  360 

and  Syrians,  [or  C^^ppodocMmt] • .  J 

4.  ThtdUeians 500 

These  four  provinces  composed  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor. 

5.  Pk/gmicia,  the  Syrian  Palestine,  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus; 

from  the  city  of  Posidamn,  on  the  frontiers 
and  Syria,  as  far  as  Mount  Casius  and  the 
bordoingon  Egypt 

6.  Egypt,  and  the  AfHcasu,  bordering  on  Egypt,  as  far  as  ^ 

Cyrene  and  Barca ^  • / 

This  tribute  was  exclusive  of  the  produce  of  the  fishery 
of  the  lake  Maris,  amounting  to  240  talents  per  annum. 
Ucrod.  B.  U.  §  149,  (which  was  a  perquisite  to  the 


lie  of  Cyprus;^ 

Liers  of  CUicia  I 

5tr6oiitc  lake,  | 


350 


700 
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Queen  of  Persia,  for  dress  and  perfumes,  according  to 
DiodorusJ  and  also  of  700  talents,  for  the  value  of 
Egyptian  com,  to  supply  120,000  Persian  and  auxiliary 
troops,  in  garrison  at  Memphis,  8cc. 

7.  (9)  Babylon,  including  Assyria  Proper  and  Mesopotamia. ...  1000 

This  was  one  of  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was  the 
richest  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Before  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  it  was  reckoned,  in  point  of  revenue,  equal  to 
the  third  part  of  Asia,    Herod.  B.  I.  §  192. 

8.  Susa,  and  Susiana  or  Chusistan 300 

Next  to  the  Lydian  satrapy,  this  was  the  smallest  of 
the  whole ;  but  it  contained  Susa,  at  that  time  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire,  where  the  king's  treasures  were  depo- 
sited. 

II.     CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 


! 


450 


200 


9.    (10)  Ecbatana,  the  rest  of  Media,  the  Parycanii  and  the  I 

Orthocorybantes i 

Media  proper  occupies  the  midland  and  elevated  tract 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulph.  It 
was  then  the  central  part  of  the  great  Persian  empire, 
and  from  climate,  verdure,  and  richness  of  soil,  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  provinces.  It  is  now  the  most 
western  province  of  modem  Persia,  Mount  Zagros  form- 
iog  the  common  boundary  between  Persia  and  T\trkey, 
Ispahan,  the  present  capital,  is  situate  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  ancient  Media, 

10.  (11)  The  Caspians,    Pausica,  Pantimathi  and  Daritte, 

[including  Hyrcania"] 

11.  (18)  The  Matieni,  Saspirians,  and  Alarodians 200 

The  Saspirians  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia, 

12.  {13)  Pactyica,  the  Armenians,  8cc ...»*^ .•.  400 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  extended  westward  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  southward  to  Mount  Masius  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, including  the  sources  of  the  Evphrat^  north- 
wards, and  Mount  Ararat  eastwards.  This  province, 
though  mountainous,  abounded  in  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  copper  and  iron,  at  Argana  *  and  Kebban,  which 
will  account  for  its  high  tribute. 

13.  (19)  The  Moschi,  Tibareni,    Macrones,    Mosynted,  and  > 

Mardians   J  ^^ 

This  satrapy  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  land  between  the 
Armenian  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  the  Euatine  Sea. 
It  abounded  in  iron  mines. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  iron  mines  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  in  Che  heart  of /rv- 
land,  are  called  by  the  natives  Arigna}  which  seems  nearly  allied  Co  Argmm,  aigiiifyfai| 

probably  "a  mine." 
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III.    EASTERN  PROVINCES. 

S.  Talents- 
14.   The  Smtgartiant,  Sarangttans  [of  Sigistan],  the  Thama-  \ 
maams,  Utians,  and  Mencians  [of  Carmttnia]  with  the  f 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea  (or  Persian  Gulph)  to  which  i  ^^ 

the  king  banished  state-offenders J 

The  intermediate  country  of  Persia  proper,  (whose 
pnncipal  tribes  weie  the  Arteata,  Persa,  PasoffarcUe, 
ifaropAn,  and  MaspiansJ  were  not  compelled  to  pay  any 
specific  taxes,  but  only  presented  a  regular  gratuity. 
15  C    16)  The  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians  and  Arians, . . .  300 

These  occupied  the  mountainous  tract  between 
Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Asia,  and  the  desert  of  Cho- 
rasmia, 

16.  (7)  The  ^attagydians,  the  Gandarii,  Dadiae,  and  ^^5- ) 

aarytm  of  Margiana    S 

17.  il2)  The  Bactrians  ta  far  aa  Agios 360 

Or  from  Balk  to  Kilan,  or  Ghilan, 

18.  (15)  The  Sacig,  and  Caspii  [or  rather  Casians  of  Kashgur']  250 

19.  (17)  The  Paricanii,  and  long  haired  Ethiopians  of  Asia ....  400 

These  were  the  Orita  of  Alexander  and  Nearckus; 
and  inhabited  Hour,  Makran,  and  other  provinces  in 
the  south  east  angle  of  Persia,  towards  India. 


The  sum  total 7740 

20.    The  Indians. 

These  inhabited  the  extensive  provinces  of  Kabul, 
Kandahar,  and  Scindia,  west  of  the  Indus ;  and  the 
Panjab,  that  rich  stripe  of  coast  east  of  the  Indus  *. 
lliey  paid  (600)  350  talents  in  gold  ingots.  Differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  other  satrapies,  whose  pay- 
ments were  in  silver  talents. 

*  The  geogrofkkal  knowledge  of  Herodotus  appears  to  have  extended  no  farther  east- 
wd  in  Asia  than  the  riTer  Indus;  but  he  reports  several  particulars  of  the  nations 
Wrood  It,  partly  true  and  partly  false.  He  speaks  of  the  Pad^,  as  one  of  the  most 
tmsUm  nations  of  India,  who  led  a  pastoral  life,  fed  on  raw  flesh,  and  killed  their  dis- 
eaacd  friends ;  and  regularly  killed  and  ate  the  more  aged  persons  among  them.    B.  iii. 

To  these  cannibals,  TihuUms  refers. 

Impia  nee  ssevis  celebrans  convivia  mensis, 
Ultima,  vidnus  Phcebo,  tenet  arva  Padaus. 
**  Nor  does  the  Padssam,  at  savage  boards  partaking 
Impious  feastSy  occupy,  though  near  the  sun, 
The  regions  most  remote." 
Tboogfa  Herodotus  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  Ganges,  it  b  remarkable  that  in  the 
fWtfi,  he  has  Dotkcd  the  natioot  inhabiting  its  banks :  for  u  Miyor  Remul  acuirly 

VOL.  IV.      •  K 
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'file  Ayen  Acbaree  represents  the  rivers  descending  from  the 
mountains  in  the  nortli  west  of  India^  as  yielding  much  gold. 
"  It  therefore  confirms  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  in  one,  out 
of  a  great  many  instances,"  says  Major  Rennelj^^m  which  he  is 
right,  where,  to  a  common  observer,  he  might  appear  the  least 
so."     P.  305. 

The  Major,  however,  has  not  been  equally  fortunate  in  his 
Jinancial,  as  in  h\f^  geographical  illustrations,  not  satisfactorily 
reconciling  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  with  the  detail. 
P.  314,  315.     It  may  be  done  more  coiTectly,  thus  : 

Herodotus  remarks,  that  if  the  standard  of  the  Babylonian 
talent,  in  which  the  tribute  fi'om  the  first  nineteen  provinces  was 
paid,  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  Euboic  talent,  the  amount 
will  be  9880  silver  talents  *.  And  if  the  tribute  firom  the  IndianSy 
of  360  t  gold  talents,  be  estimated  at  thirteen  times  the  value  of 
the  silver,  it  will  amount  to  4680  Euboic  talents  more.  So  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Darius  was  14560  Euboic 
talents.  Whatever  was  less  than  these  [talents]-,  he  did  not 
reckon.     B.  III.  §  95. 

The  Babylonish  talent  was  worth  70  Euboic  minse,  according 
to  HerodoiuSj  B.  III.  §  89.  But  the  Euboic  or  Attic  talent,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuihtioty  was  only  worth  60  minae.  They  were 
then,  to  each  other,  in  the  ratio  of  70  to  60,  or  7  to  6. 

Therefore  the  sum  total  of  the  tribute  of  the  first  nineteen  pro- 
vinces, 7740  Babylonish  talents,  reduced  to  the  Attic  standard, 
fiunished  9030  Euboic  talents ;  add  to  these,  the  700  talents 
worth  of  com  supplied  to  the  Persian  garrisons  in  Egypty  and 
also  150  talents,  tlie  net  produce  of  the  fishery  of  the  lake  McariSy 
amounting  to  9880  talents ;  which  added  to  the  Indian  reyenue  J, 
4680  talents,  gave  14560  in  all. 

observes,  "  the  proper  and  Sanscrit  name  of  that  river  is  PiuUa,  Ganga  bdng  onlj  an 
appellative  :  so  that  the  PcuUei  correspond  to  the  Gangarida  of  later  Greek  writen.** 
Rennets  Herod,  p.  310. 

*  Instead  of  the  present  reading,  ntrffapaKovra  koi  invraKOCta  KOi  uyaKUtx<^aat 
9540,  the  Sanscroft  MSS.  read,  oySuKovra  Kai  OKTcucocia  Kai  fiyocurxiXsa*  9880^ 
and  in  the  margin,  the  numeral  letters,  OQII,  giving  the  same  amount.  See  LanAn*s 
Herodot,  Tom.  III.  p.  334,  edit.  1. 

f  That  this  is  the  tnie  amount  of  the  gold  talents,  not  600,  is  demonstrated  by  tlMir 
reduction  to  Euboic  talents :  for  13x360=4680,  the  specific  number  of  iZ(rMlttat. 

X  Miyor  Rennel,  in  his  calculation,  overlooked  these  two  Egyptian  artlciet,  end  there- 
fore brought  out  results  different  from  Herodotus ;  either  13710  or  16880  Euboic  tdents. 
"  Which,"  says  he,  "  may  be  owing  to  our  having  adopted  a 
P.  315. — His  proportion  was  right,  but  not  bis  detail. 
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This  reduction  of  the  fishery  of  lake  MceriSy  firom  240  ta- 
lents to  150,  for  the  net  produce  to  the  royal  treasury,  is  war- 
ranted by  the  foregoing  case  of  the  fourth  satrapy  o{  Cllicia. 
There,  the  gross  amount  of  the  tribute  was  five  hundred  talents 
of  silver;  but  of  these,  140  were  deducted  for  the  payment  of 
the  cavalry,  who  composed  the  guard  of  the  country ;  the 
remaining  360  therefore,  only,  were  received  by  Darius.  B.  III. 
§90. 

Among  the  smaller  taxes  omitted  by  Herodotus^  in  the  gene- 
ral statement,  we  may  reckon  the  presents  firom  Africa  of  two 
chcenixes  of  unrefined  gold  dust,  once  every  three  years,  or  about 
the  value  of  eighty  guineas ;  reckoning  with  Arbuthnoty  the 
to  contain  somewhat  less  than  a  pint  and  half,  English 
B.  III.  §  97.    Rennely  p.  252. 

Herodotus  observes,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  islands  of  the 
Egean  sea  were  also  taxed ;  as  was  that  part  of  Europe  which 
extends  to  Thessalyy  §  96. 

The  mode  in  which  this  tribute  was  stored  in  the  royal  trea- 
sury, was  by  melting  down  the  gold  and  silver  into  ingots  or 
bars,  and  when  any  was  wanted,  a  piece  was  cut  off,  of  such 
weight  as  the  occasion  required,  §  96.  Some  eastern  sovereigns 
at  the  present  day  manage  exactly  in  the  same  way  with  the 
bullion  in  their  treasury.    Rennely  p.  316. 

The  coinage  of  mcmey  was  either  not  known,  or  not  practised 
in  Persia  till  his  reign.  For  "  DariuSy^^  says  HerodotuSy "  wish- 
ing to  leave  some  monument  behind  him,  which  should  exceed 
all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  struck  off  a  coin  of  the  purest 
gold,  the  Daric;'  Herod.  B.  IV.  §  166,  which  still  retained  its 
name,  after  it  was  recoined  by  the  succeeding  kings,  down  to 
the  Macedoman  dynasty  *. 

The  impression  on  this  famous  coin,  was  Darius  the  king 
crowned,  in  the  attitude  of  an  archer,  with  a  bent  bow,  kneeling 
on  the  right  knee,  to  take  aim  at  his  enemy.  See  Hyde*s  Beligio 
Vei,  Persarumy  plate,  p.  115.  And  Strabo  records  a  part  of  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  iinrcvc  koi  ro^onic  apiaro^y  ^  An  excel- 
kni  horseman  and  archer.^    The  witticism  o{  AgesilauSy  king 

*  Tbew  Darict  are  extremely  fcarce  in  cabinets  of  medals.     They  weigh  about  two 
tfaui  onr  giiilneas,  and  are  reckoned  by  Doctor  Bernard  to  have  been  worth 
irv  aad  twenty  thilHngi  of  our  money.    Their  disappearance  was  probably  owing 
la  dMr  kavinf  been  melted  down  by  the  princes  of  the  MaetdoniaH  dynasty,  who  re- 
tWm  with  their  own  Image  md  saperscriptlan. 

K   2 
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of  Sparta^  recorded  by  Plutarchy  was  founded  thereon :  when 
this  prince  invaded  Persia  with  a  powerful  army,  having  been 
suddenly  recalled  home,  in  the  midst  of  conquest,  by  a  bribe  of 
thirty  thousand  gold  darics,  distributed  by  TimocraieSy  among 
the  Grecian  and  Spartan  demagogues,  he  complained,  ^  /  have 
been  driven  out  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  archers*  f* 

AryandeSy  the  Persian  prefect  of  Effypt^  in  imitation  of  his 
master,  imprudently  issued  a  similar  silver  coinage,  called  Ary* 
andicy  much  admired  for  its  purity.  But  Darius  was  so  jealoos 
of  this  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  though  the  impress  was  the 
same,  that  he  put  him  to  death.     B.  IV.  §  166. 

The  amount  of  the  revenue  imposed  on  the  Persian  empiie 
was  remarkably  moderate,  for  an  empire  scarcely  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  all  Europe,  For  reckoning,  with  Arbuthnot^  the  Euhoie 
or  Attic  talent  at  193/.  15.9.,  the  whole  amount  of  the  14560 
talents  was  only  2,821,000/.,  short  of  three  millions  steriing. 
The  richest  province  of  Babylon^  including  Assyria  and  Afeso- 
potamia,  paid  only  1000  talents,  or  193,750/.  sterling ;  and  the 
fertile  commercial  province  of  Effypt  was  only  taxed  in  moneyi 
700  talents,  or  135,625/.  sterling. 

Tlie  great  moderation  of  this  financial  system  will  further  ap- 
pear from  ancient  and  modem  comparison. 

In  Solofnon^s  days,  independently  of  the  great  inland  trade 
which  he  carried  on  in  spicesy  Egyptian  lineUy  yarn,  harseSf  and 
chariotSy  with  all  the  kings  of  the  Hiiiites  and  Syrians,  the  in- 
flux of  gold  and  silver,  from  his  commercial  voyages  to  Ophir, 
or  SofaUiy  on  the  coast  of  Mosambiquey  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Africay  and  from  Tarshishy  or  TartessuSy  on  the  coast  of  Spain^ 
was  prodigious ;  the  weight  of  gold  in  a  single  year  was  W% 
talents,  which  at  the  rate  of  342/.  3«.  9rf.  for  a  Jewish  silver 
talent,  according  to  Arbuthnoty  and  a  gold  talent,  4108/.  17s.9d. 
supposing,  with  HerodotuSy  gold  to  be  only  thirteen  times  the 
value,  would  amount  to  2,736,494/.,  and  if  we  add  the  silver, 
'^  which  was  as  plenty  as  stones,'*  the  revenue  of  Solomon,  from 
his  comparatively  small  kingdom,  equalled  (at  least  occasionally) 
.the  fixed  revenue  of  the  vast  Persian  empire.  See  Vol.  XL  p. 
362  of  this  work. 

^  Hence  the  opinion  of  Prideaux,  that  these  Darict  were  coined  by  I>Qrhu  tk$  MtJkt 
after  he  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  BabyUm^  during  the  two  years  of  hit  reigBi 
seems  to  be  unfounded.  1.  Itcontradicu  the  express  testimony  of  Herothimi,  and  i. 
the  shortness  of  the  reign,  and  indolence  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
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In  modem  times  the  revenue  of  India,  under  Aureni/zebey 
greatly  exceeded  it,  amounting  to  about  thirty -two  millions  ster- 
ling, according  to  Rennel,  p.  316  *. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  Persian  empire  at  large,  under  this 
remarkably  moderate  system  of  taxation,  may  be  collected  from 
the  prodigious  wealth  of  individuals.      In  the  next  reign  of 
Xerxes,  Pythius,  a  noble   Lydian,  hospitably  entertained  the 
whole  Persian  army  on  their  march  toward  Greece,  and  freely 
offered  Xerxes  all  his  treasures  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  four  millions, 
wanting  seven  thousand,  of  gold  Daric  staters.  These  two  thou- 
sand Babylonish  talents,  at  226/.  each,  would  give  452,000/ ;  and 
the  3,893,000  staters,  at  1/.  bs.  a  piece,  amounted  to  3,841,250/., 
and  both  to  above  four  millions  sterling.    Xerxes  generously  re- 
liised  the  present,  and  gave  him  in  return  for  his  hospitality  and 
friendship,  the  7,000  Danes  wanting  to  complete  the  four  mil- 
lions.    Herod.  B.  VII.  27—30. 

In  the  following  reign  of  Ariaxerxes  Longimanus,  Haman 
the  Amalekite  offered  the  king  a  gratuity  of  ten  thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  defray  the  probable  deficiency  in  the  royal  revenue, 
bj  the  proscription  of  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire, 
which  the  king  declined  accepting  from  his  favourite,  Esth.  iii. 
9 — 11.  This,  computed  at  the  Babylonish  talent,  as  before, 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.     And  yet 

*  Major  Rennel  has]]endeavoured  to  account  for  the  low  taxation  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, upon  the  supposition  that  **  the  value  of  money  was  incredibly  greater  at  that  time 
than  at  present."     P.  316. 

This  u  nut  conformable  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus ,  in  the  preceding  calculation. 
He  reckoned  gold  only  thirteen  times  greater  in  value  than  silver,  at  that  time,  which  is 
lower  than  the  modem  standard;  for  Major  Rennel  himself  admits,  that  in  17^9,  gold 
was  to  silver  as  15}  to  1.  P.  314,  note.  And  Jrbuthnotj  in  his  book  on  weights,  mea- 
sures, and  coins,  reckoned  silver  at  5«.  an  ounce,  and  gold  at  41.  that  is  as  5s,  to  BOs.,  or 
as  1  to  16.  Now  it  is  considerably  higher,  20  per  cent,  above  the  paper  currency.  1812. 
See  the  New  Quarterly  Review,  No.  I . 

Not  only  the  foregoing  examples  in  the  text,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  ancient  history 
prove  that  the  precious  metals  were  in  much  greater  plenty  formerly  than  at  present. 
The  immense  produce  of  the  mines  of  Jsia  and  Africa^  and  Europe  also,  for  a  length  of 
time,  only  could  supply  the  prodigious  treasures  plundered  by  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  afterwards  by  the  Romans  in  their  wars ;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
and  Julius  Casar,  the  standard  of  gold  to  silver  was  so  low  as  9  to  1.  Much  of  it  dis- 
appeared, was  buried,  or  lost,  in  the  devastations  of  the  HunSf  Goths^  and  Vandals  in 
the  west,  and  of  the  SaracenSy  Turks,  and  Tartars  in  the  east  Nor  has  the  waste  been 
yet  supplied  by  the  new  mines  oi  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  in  lieu  of  the  diminution  or 
failureof  the  old. 
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this  was  considerably  short  of  the  full  amount  of  the  Jewis^^ 
tribute,  EsUi.  vii.  4. 

These  instances  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of  provincial  sut>* 
jects,  and  even  of  captives,  (for  such  were  the  Amalekiies  ori- 
ginally) are  highly  creditable  to  Uie  liberality  of  the  Persian 
government ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
least  oppressive  of  the  great  ancient  empires.    The  Jetcs,  espe- 
cially, were  treated  with  much  greater  lenity  and  indulgence 
under  the  Persian  sway  than  they  had  been  before  under  the 
Babylaniany  and  afterwards  under  the  Macedo-Grecian  and  the 
Roman, 

After  these  important  civil  regulations,  we  learn  from  the 
oriental  writers  that  Darius  undertook  to  reform  the  corruptions 
that  had  gradually  crept  into  the  national  religion,  £rom  the 
progress  of  the  Zabian  superstition,  and  adoration  oifire^  and 
of  the  other  elements  of  nature ;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
notion  of  two  independent  principles,  the  good  and  the  evil; 
which  were  all  plainly  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  respecting  Cyras,  Cyrus  himself  had  evidently  been 
converted  thereby,  as  we  learn  from  his  famous  decree,  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel, 
as  THE  God  of  Heaven,  Ezra  i.  1 — 3 ;  and  Darius^  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  renewed  this  decree,  in  a  similar  strain, 
'^  that  the  Jews  might  offer  sacrijices  of  sweet  savour  to  THE 
God  of  Heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king^  and  his 
sonSy'  Ezra  vi.  10 — 12. 

Mohammed  Mustapha  dates  this  reform  of  the  national  reli- 
gion in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Darius,  who  was  assisted  in  this 
salutary  work  by  his  father  Hystaspes,  then  ArchimaguSj  or 
master  of  the  Ma^i,  in  succession  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  who 
held  that  high  office  from  his  appointment  by  Nehichadnezzar, 
B.C.  569,  Dan.  ii.  48,  till  his  death,  after  the  third  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  534,  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  for  the  long  space  of  five  and  thirty 
years ;  and  from  his  rank  and  residence  at  Susa,  the  capital, 
(from  the  time  of  Belshazzar,  Dan.  viii.  2.)  must  have  been  weD 
known  to  Hysiaspes,  and  probably  to  Darius  himself;  and  his 
ttnsdom  was  proverbial  all  over  the  empire  *. 


*  "  Lo,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel f**  Ezek.  xxviii.  3.  The  finne  of  Lokwaam,  the 
celebrated  fabulist,  (perhaps  jEsop,)  was  so  great  m  the  east,  that  to  ezpre«  the  hi^wst 
idea  of  any  man's  wisdom,  they  used  to  say,  "  There  is  no  need  to  teach  '  ■'    ■    " 
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Their  chief  associate  was  the  younger  Zerdtishi^  or  second 
Zoroaster,  who  is  represented  by  the  Arabian  and  Persian  his- 
loriaDS  as  a  native  of  the  province  of  Aderhigiany  and  a  disciple 
of  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  either  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or 
Ozeir,  (Ezra.)  They  were  only  mistaken  in  the  name,  as 
proved  by  the  chronology ;  the  two  first  being  too  early,  and  the 
last  too  late,  for  the  period  of  this  reform.  He  could  not,  there- 
lofe,  have  been  the  disciple  of  any  other  other  than  Daniel,  the 
venerable  Archimagus, 

And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his 
reform,  which  was  designed  to  bring  back  the  religion  of  Persia 
to  its  primitive  purity,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  of  the 
PMcAcfa^ff an  kings ;  to  revive  the  supremacy  of  the  GOD  of 
HfAVEN  over  Ahriman,  Uie  evil  principle  ;  and  to  teach  di  fu- 
ture judgment,  in  which  the  apparent  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  this  life,  designed  in  this  state  of  probation  to  promote  God's 
^ory,  should  be  redressed  in  the  next,  by  the  reward  of  the 
good  in  heaven,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 

Kkondemir  states,  that  by  his  great  skill  in  astrology  he 
foretold  that  another  great  prophet  was  to  arise,  not  inferior  to 
Moses,  whose  voice  all  the  world  was  to  obey.  And  Abulfaragi 
relates,  that  he  foretold  to  his  followers  the  precise  time  of  the 
birth  of  a  divine  child,  in  Palestine,  to  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin, 
and  noticed  by  the  appearance  of  a  star:  and  he  recommended 
that  they  should  follow  the  direction  of  the  star,  and  adore  him, 
and  offer  him  gifts,  as  the  Oracle  who  created  the  heavens. 
See  the  entire  passage.  Vol.  III.  p.  55  of  this  work. 

It  is  strange  how  Pridcaux  and  others  could  represent  Zer- 
dusht  as  an  impostor,  similar  to  Mahomet !  The  Universal 
History  renders  more  justice  to  his  character,  and  gives  a  fuller 
account  of  his  reform.  Vol.  II.  p.  204 — 219.  Surely  Zerdusht 
might  have  collected  the  foregoing  articles  fi*om  Moses  and  the 
prophetSy  and  firom  the  personal  instructions  of  Daniel  himself, 
whose  chronological  prophecies  critically  foretold  the  time  of  the 
^;ipearance  of  Christ. 

Instead  of  the  former  mode  of  keeping  the  sabred  fire  in  caves, 
aod  on  mountains  in  tlie  open  air,  where  it  was  frequently  liable 
lo  be  extinguished,  Darius  built  fire  temples  throughout  his 
dominions,  for  its  better  prcscr\'ation,  as  at  Jerusalem,  And 
hiji  principal  fire  temple,  called  Azur  Gushtasp,  of  great  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  was  erected  at  Batch.     After  the  death 

13 
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of  Zerdushi  *,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reformation,  (slain  by  Ar^ 
gai^p^  king  of  Turariy  and  a  zealous  Zahian^  who  made  an  iinip- 

•  THE  SADDER  and  ZEND  AVESTA. 

• 

The  celebrity  of  Zerdushtt  or  Zoroaster  II.,  the  great  reformer  of  the  Magitm  rdi- 
gion,  has  ascribed  to  him  the  foregoing  Persian  works.  Both,  however,  appear  to  be 
spurious. 

The  Sadder,  so  called  from  the  "  hundred  gates,^*  or  chapters,  into  which  it  it  dividedlv 
was  published  about  three  centuries  ago,  by  a  destur,  or  priest  of  the  Partis,  as  exhibit-^ 
ing  a  faithful  collection  of  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  of  which  the  learned  Hjfdg  hmjm 
given  an  abridged  translation,  p.  429^-488. 

We  shall  select,  as  a  specimen,  part  of  the  9ist  gate,  or  chapter. 

"In  our  [^Magian]  religion  it  is  held  for  certain  that  God  spalie  thus  to  Z^rmttAi  ^ 
In  the  creation  of  the  whole  world  there  is  none  better  than  thou  in  my  sight:  ibr  thy 
sake  I  made  the  world ;  among  all  the  climates  thou  art  my  elect :  all  the  peoples  in  every 
kingdom  shall  long  for  thy  age,  to  learn  good  religion  from  thee,  to  reconcile  OkenUm' 
fnan,  and  to  bring  back  his  heart  [to  God.]     I  created  thee  in  tbe  middle  time  of  the 
world's  course  ;  namely,  from  the  age  of  Keiomaras  to  thine  age  are  9000  years,  and 
from  thine  age  to  the  resurrection  are  3000  years  more.  Know  then,  that  I  have  created 
thee  in  the  middle,  because  every  thing  is  placed  in  the  middle,  except  that  better  Being, 
which  is  both  in  the  beginning  and  the  end.     This  is  an  evident  argument  in  support  of 
what  I  have  said,  that  of  all  things  which  I  have  produced  the  best  is  in  the  iniddlc,  as 
is  clear  to  every  intelligent  person.     For  since  the  heart   is  in  the  middle,  I  count  it 
therefore  the  best ;  and  since  the  fourth  climate  is  in  the  middle,  it  is  therefore  the  best 
I  have  endowed  thee   with  honour  and  dignity,  and  excellence,  and  prophecy,  and 
royalty  :  when,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  I  sincerely  attached  to  thee  Ouskias^ 
of  the  race  of  Keyan,  than  whom  there  is  none  wiser  in  thy  age  of  the  worid*     In  thy 
time  I  have  made  men  addict  themselves  sincerely  to  knowledge." 

It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  Hyde  got  no  encouragement  to  complete  the 
of  such  a  paltry  work,  abounding,  as  himself  confesses,  "  in  meanness  and  in< 
of  style,  and  in  tautologies,  or  prolix  repetitions  of  matter,*'  and  in  tbe  most  puerile  and 
wretched  conceits,  collected  from  Jewish  and  Oriental  traditions;  as  in  the  instance  ad- 
duced, and  many  others,  still  more  offensive. 

Aflerwards  M.  Jnquetil  du  Perron,  oriental  interpreter  to  the  king  of  France,  pab- 
lished  another  work,  entitled  Zend  Avesta,  signifying  **  a  fire  kindler  j*'  as  enigmatically 
designed  to  kindle  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  true  religion,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  readers. 

Of  this  too  we  shall  give  a  specimen  from  the  Vendidad  Sade,  Zend  Avuta^  VoL  L 
Part  2,  p.  341. 

Ormuzd,  or  Omnipotence,  is  introduced  holding  a  dialogue  with  Zmwuier,  on  the 
subject  of  a  demon  called  Daroudj  Nesosch,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  dogfiy,  or  hsrmi  of 
the  desert,  had  taken  possession  of  the  crown  of  a  man's  head ;  and  the  reformer  wished 
to  learn  how  to  expel  him.  Ormuzd  directs  to  wash  first  the  part  affected,  which  would 
drive  the  fiend  between  the  eye-brows ;  from  thence  he  is  to  be  forced  by  another  aUu- 
tion  to  the  back  of  the  head  ;  from  that  to  the  ear,  then  to  the  nose,  the  mouth,  die 
chin,  and  so  on,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  the  fiend  is  successively  driven  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  till  he  perches  himself,  at  length,  on  the  left  foot ;  whence  hi 
retreats  to  the  right  foot ;  and  by  successive  ablutions  from  the  foes  of  the  right  IboC  to 
the  loes  of  tlie  left ;  and  when  these  are  washed,  the  Danmdj  iViMOfcft  is  completely 
quished,  and  flies  away  toward  the  north. 
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Bon  into  Bactriay  for  attempting  to  convert  him)  Darius  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Archimagus  himself,  but  died  the  following 
''ear.  Hence  the  succeeding  kings  of  Persia  were  always 
ciitiated  into  the  sacerdotal  order  of  the  Magi  before  their  in- 
i-uguration. 

The  latter  part  of  Danus^  reign,  according  to  the  Greek  his- 
orians,  was  turbulent  and  embarrassed,  both  abroad  and  at 
lome.  In  his  20th  year,  B.C.  501,  the  lonians  revolted,  and 
besieged  SardiSy  which  was  taken,  and  by  accident  burnt ;  prin- 
cipally through  the  Athenians^  who  assisted  the  lonians.  This 
provoked  Darius  against  the  Athenians  especially,  and  laid  the 
bundation  of  the  Grecian  war.  For  Darius  first  reduced  lonia^ 
tnd  then  sent  his  son-in-law,  MardoniuSj  with  a  great  fleet  and 
jmy,  to  invade  Greece^  B.C.  494.  But  his  fleet  was  dispersed 
y  a  tempest,  and  his  camp  was  surprized  and  stormed  by  the 
Tiracians :  so  that  he  was  forced  to  return  with  disgrace, 
lerod.  B.  VI.  §  99 ;  B.  V.  §  18—45. 

Three  years  after,  Darius  sent  a  more  powerful  armament  to 
gnew  the  war,  under  the  conduct  of  Datisy  a  Median,  and 
[rtaphemesy  his  own  nephew,  but  they  were  defeated  next 
ear,  B.C.  490,  at  Marathon,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
liltiadeSy  who,  that  day,  commanded  the  Grecian  little  army, 
onsisting  of  no  more  than  nine  thousand  Athenians,  and  one 
housand  PlatiBans,  This  victory  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
iberty  and  independence  of  Greece.  The  poet,  .Mschyltis, 
3Ught  against  the  Persians  on  this  occasion,  and  in  his  tragedy 
f  the  Persians,  (written  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,)  introduces 

Such  frivolous  conceits  are  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Pertian  Reformer,  and  the 
ork  b  filled  with  the  superstitious  and  endless  ceremonies  of  the  Parsist  GuebreSf  or 
lodem  fire- worshippers,  witliout  the  least  traces  of  antiquity  in  the  style :  on  the  con- 
-ary,  it  exhibits  a  harsh  texture,  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  Persian  pronunciation, 
nd  differing  totally  from  the  modern  dialect  of  Persia ;  and  abounding  in  Arabic  terms, 
'hese  furnish  a  strong  presumption  of  modem  composition,  since  no  Arabic  was  intro- 
uced  into  the  Persian  idiom,  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  after 
le  conquest  o( Persia,  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Kadessia,  A.D.  636 ; 
rhen  their  government,  religion,  laws,  calendar,  were  overturned,  and  their  language 
aelf  almost  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  Arabic  words,  incorporated  therewith  from 
lat  period,  by  the  ruling  Mafumeian  religion,  authority,  and  fashion.  See  Richardson^ s 
Hsseriatums,  p.  12— 23;  and  notes,  p.  232—234. 

Tbe  rejection,  however,  of  such  spurious  productions,  by  no  means  invalidates  the  ac- 
lal  existence  of  such  a  Reformer  of  the  Magian  Religion,  as  Zerdusht;  who  has  been 
equently  confounded  with  his  predecessor,  the  venerable  Zoroaster,  the  Bactrian,  from 
mie  similar  traits  in  their  respective  characters.  And  this  has  led  some  Sceptics  rashly 
t  deny  the  existence  of  both. 
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the  ghost  of  Dariiis  (as  we  have  seen)  enumerating  the  whol^ 
series  of  Median  and  Persian  kings,  from  Cyaxares  I.  XoXeriref' 
and  artfully  extenuating  his  own  disasters,  by  contrasting  theK=^ 
with  the  ruin  and  desolation  which  his  son  Xerxes  brought  ci^jb 
the  Persian  empire.     B.  V.  §  94 — 117. 

Incensed  still  more  at  this  defeat,  Darius  made  great  prep  q. 
rations  for  renewing  the  war,  which  put  all  Asia  in  a  ferment 
for  three  years.    In  the  fourth,  the  Egyptians  revolted ;  whici 
only  induced  Darius  to  quicken  and  increase  his  prepaiations 
against  both  nations.     In  the  midst  of  these,  Darius  died,  in  tire 
fifth  year,  B.C.  485.     And  before  his  death,  appointed  Xerxetj     \ 
his  eldest  son,  by  Atossa^  the  daughter  of  Cyrus j  to  succeed  him^     | 
in  preference  to  ArtobazaneSy  his  eldest  son,  by  his  first  ^vrife, 
the  daughter  of  Gohrya^ ;  because  tlie  former  was  bom  when 
his  father  was  king,  but  the  latter,  when  he  was  only  in  a  pri- 
vate station.     Beside  this  specious  plea,  the  influence  of  Atossa 
over  Darius  was  imbounded.     Herod.  B.  VII.  §  1 — 3. 

Next  to  Cyrus  J  "  with  whom  no  Persian  ever  deemed  him- 
self worthy  to  be  compared,"  Darius  was  the  greatest  prince  of 
this  dynasty.  If  Cyru^  founded,  Darius  Hysttupes  miquestion- 
ably  established  the  empire.  His  political  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, his  system  of  laws  and  finance,  and  his  reform  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  were  all  admirable ;  and  his  attention  to  maritime 
discoveries  and  commerce,  distinguished  him  from  all  the  other 
kings  of  Persia,  before  and  after,  and  evidently  iiumdied  the 
model  for  the  similar  plans  and  achievements  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  his  Indian  conquests,  and  wise  commercial  regu- 
lations. 


SECTION  VII. 

XERXES* 

Following  up  his  predecessor's  jJan  of  conquest  t,  Xerxe$/m 

*  Xerxett  in  the  Persic  language,  signified  "a  warrior i"  and  the  oompooiid,  JrU- 
xerxes,  **  a  great  warrior."     Herod.  B.  VI.  §  98. 

f  This  is  the  motive  assigned  by  jEschylus,  for  Xeriei  invasion  of  Greeoe»  in  his  fiot 
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84y  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  (and,  it  is  remarkable, 
IT  in  which  his  famous  historian,  HerodotiiSy  was  bom,) 
d  Egypty  preparatory  to  his  grand  expedition  against 
f.  His  ultimate  object  was,  not  merely  to  punish  and 
>  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesf'anSy  the  most  warlike 
rf  Greece^  but  to  conquer  all  Europe  afterwards.  Darius 
^pes  had  styled  himself  "  king  of  the  continenV^  of  Asia; 
B  ambitious  son  designed  ^^  to  march  throughout  a//  Eu- 
md  reduce  the  whole  earth  under  one  empire,*^  as  he 
1  in  his  council,  composed  of  the  principal  Persians. 
.  B.  VII.  5-8. 

greatness  of  his  preparations  was  suitable  to  the  gran- 

f  his  schemes.     He  spent  thereon  ^/inir  entire  years  *y  (or 

ficm  the  reduction  of  Egypt  J  and  in  the  beginning  of 

hj  he  began  his  march  from  Susa^  the  metropolis,  with  a 

f  army.    B.  VII.  §  20.    The  time  of  his  departing  is  cri- 

determined  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  at  Susa  f, 

if  te  Persiant ;  in  which  he  introduces  Maua,  the  mother  o(  Xerxes,  that  ad- 
te  glKMt  of  her  husband,  Darius  : 

**  This,  from  too  frequent  converse  with  bad  men, 
The  impetuous  Xerxes  learned :  these  caught  his  ear 
WttM  ikjf  great  deeds  t  as  winning  for  thy  sons 
Fast  riches,  with  thy  conquering  spear ;  whilst  he, 
TiaBoroos  and  slothful,  never,  save  in  sport. 
Lifted  his  lance,  nor  added  to  the  wealth 
Worn  by  his  noble  fathers.     This  reproach, 
Oft  by  bad  men  repeated,  urged  hi;i  soul 
To  attempt  this  war,  and  lead  his  troops  to  Greece" 

Potter* s  translation. 


counts  these yotir  full  years  of  preparation,  from  the  reduction  of  Egypt, 
\  10.  But  this  must  be  a  mistake  ;  we  must  count  only  tftree  from  that  time, 
'•d^us  himself,  §  21,  and  Diodttrus  Siculus,  B.  xi. 

tdtius  is  mistaken  in  dating  this  solar  eclipse  when  Xerxes  left  Sardis,  in  spring, 
I;  at  which  time  there  was  no  solar  eclipse ;  as  we  learn  (rom  the  tables  of 
■diptes.  Even  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  481,  was  so  small,  as  to  luive  been  scarcely 
tt  Sardis  ,*  for  it  did  not  exceed  1|  digit  in  quantity,  about  six  in  the  morning, 
I  tt»  Doctor  Brinkley*s  calculation.  Pythius,  therefore,  could  icaroely  have  been 
tlMreat.  But  it  was  sufBciently  conspicuous  at  Susa^  to  cxdte  dismay.  And 
ay  might  not  have  been  communicated  to  Pythius  by  report,  until  Xerxes  was 
Sardis,  after  be  had  wintered  there.  Or,  surely,  Pythius  might  naturally  enough 
D  indinccd  to  ask  Xerxes  so  small  a  favour,  without  any  reference  to  the  edipee 

e  ocker  hand,  the  astronomer  Costard^  rejecting  the  eclipse  of  481,  contenda 

•c&pat  meant  by  Herodotus^  was  two  years  later  than  the  departure  from  Sardis, 

Feb.  13,  B.C.  478,  which  he  computed  11^  digits,  or  nearly  total.  Aslron. 
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about  8  in  the  morning,  April.  19,  B.C.  481.    Herodotus  repre- 
sents it  as  total ;  ^^  for  the  sun  disappeared  in  a  cloudless  and 
clear  sky,  and  day  became  night."*^    Pingrdy  the  French  Astro- 
nomer, represented  it  as  "  very  considerable."     See  Larchet^i 
note  on  B.  VII.  §  37,  (64.p   But  Dr.  Brinkley^  Aodrews*  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  in  tlie  University  of  Dublin,  who  kindly 
undertook  the  trouble  of  computing  it,  at  my  desire,  found  its 
quantity  about  5  digits  only,  or  less  than  a  half  eclipse.    StiU  it 
was  considerable  enough  to  excite  observation,  and  create  alann 
at  Susay  especially  at  the  momefit  of  their  departure;  and 
might  easily  have  been  magnified  into  total,  by  vague  traditioDi 
at  a  time  when  eclipses  were  considered  universally  as  porten- 
tous, and  the  doctrine  of  eclipses  known  but  to  few  of  the 
learned.    Xerxes  was  alarmed,  and  consulted  the  Magi  thereon; 
who  "  afRrmed,    that  God  prognosticated  to  the  Greeks  the 
/allure  of  their  cities  [or  states] :  saying,  that  the  sun  was  the 
prognosticator  of  the  Greeks^  but  the  moon  of  the  Persians^P 
With  Uiis  futile  exposition,  Xerxes  was  overjoyed,  and  con- 
tinued his  march.     B.  VII.  §  37. 

Ailer  he  crossed  the  river  HalySy  and  arrived  at  CeldNUSj 
PythiuSy  a  noble  Lydian,  who  lived  there,  entertained  Xerxes 
and  all  his  army  with  great  magnificence  :  next  to  Xerxes  him- 
self, he  was  reckoned  the  richest  of  mankind.  His  splendid 
offer  of  all  his  wealth  to  the  king,  as  a  supply  for  the  war,  and 
the  generosity  of  Xerxes,  were  noticed  before.  §  26 — 32. 

At  Sardis  he  wintered  with  his  army ;  and  his  departure  from 
tlience,  next  spring,  B.C.  480,  §  37,  was  marked  by  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  much  more  portentous  than  the  eclipse. 

p.  236,  237.  But  to  this,  there  are  insuperable  objections.  1.  It  was  too  early  io  the 
season  fur  Xerxes  to  march,  in  winter,  not  in  spring.  2.  It  did  not  take  place  till  the 
year  after  the  war ;  which  ended  with  the  battles  of  PUUaa  and  MycaU^  on  the  same 
day,  the  4th  oi  BoedromUm,  B.C.  479. 

Beloe  incorrectly  adopts  this  last  eclipse,  in  his  note,  from  Costard  ;  and  also,  oor> 
rectly,  the  solar  eclipse  of  B.C.  603,  as  the  eclipse  of  Thaletf  which  was  unqueidoiiably 
the  only  one  that  corresponds  throughout  with  the  circumstances  of  the  history,  as  we 
have  shewn.  But  he  b  wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the  reign  of  jtttyages.  See  p.  107  ft 
this  volume. 

*  Ot  St  i^paKov  ut^  '£XXi7<Ti  irpodnKvvii  6  Otoe  ccXci^iv  rmv  xtXutv  Xfyovrtc 
^Xiov  fivai  'EXXijvttfv  vpohicTopa,  aiXrivriv  dt,  <r0fwv.  Belo9  has  rendered  tkb 
passage  loosely  and  incorrectly.  **  That  the  protection  of  heaven  was  withdrawn  firoai 
tlie  Greeks :  the  sun,  they  observed,  was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Greece,  aa  the  mooo 
was  of  Persia." — The  Magi  really  considered  the  sun  and  moon  as  the  ministers  of  the 
MOST  Hioii  God,  not  as  gods  themselves. 
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PyihiuSj  his  princely  host,  dismayed  at  that  celestial  pha^no- 
aenon,  which  he  might  not  have  heard  of  sooner,  when  Xerxes 
m  setting  out  for  the  Hellespont,  presuming  upon  his  hospita- 
ls, and  the  gifts  he  had  received,  ventured  to  ask  a  trifling 
iFour  of  the  king,  namely,  to  dismiss  the  eldest  of  his  five  sons, 
ho  were  then  serving  in  the  army,  in  order  to  take  care  of  him- 
tlf  in  his  age,  and  to  manage  his  affairs.  But  Xerxes,  imitating 
e  barbarous  policy  of  his  father,  in  a  similar  case,  to  put  a 
op,  we  may  presume,  to  such  applications  as  he  conceived 
ight  dishearten  his  troops,  sternly  refused  his  petition  : — "  For 
»ur  insolence,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  be  punished,  but  less  se- 
rely  than  you  deserve.  Your  former  hospitality  delivers  your- 
If,  and  four  of  your  sons ;  but  your  favourite  shall  forfeit  his 
B."  He  then  ordered  the  eldest  son  to  be  cut  asunder,  and 
irched  his  army  between  the  two  parts  of  the  carcase,  placed 
a  pi€u;ular  sacrifice,  on  each  side  of  the  road.  B.  VII.  §  38, 
.  See  Gen.  xv.  10.  Such  was  the  reward  of  a  most  deserv- 
;  citizen,  firom  a  proud  despot,  (as  he  justly  addressed  him, 
nrora)  whose  will  was  law,  and  even  his  tender  mercies,  cruel, 
imediate  death  would  have  been  kinder  to  an  aged  father, 
IS  bereft  of  all  his  children  (for  the  rest  probably  perished  in 

2  expedition)  than  to  bring  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
the  grave,  by  a  lingering  dissolution. 

This  deplorable  case  marks  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  con- 
iption,  when  even  the  family  of  such  a  respectable  citizen  as 
fthius,  was  not  exempted ;  and  it  confirms  the  historian's  ac- 
unt  of  the  immense  numbers  that  must  have  been  dragged  to 

3  slaughter-house,  firom  all  parts  of  the  mighty  Persian  empire. 
ionaparte,  that  modem  despot,  has  imitated  and  improved  the 
*rsian  mode  of  conscription. 

THE  PERSIAN  ARMAMENT. 

The  veracity  of  Herodotus  has  been  unjustly  impeached  for 
5  representations  on  this  head.  He  has  fiumished  a  most 
rious  list  and  detail  of  the  several  parts  of  which  the  whole 
LS  formed,  and  the  different  arms  and  habits  of  the  different 
dons  composing  the  army  and  the  fleet,  so  very  minute  and 
osistent  with  his  account  of  the  twenty  satrapies,  that  none 
t  a  professed  sceptic  can  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
3  whole  was  the  greatest  military  force  ever  raised,  upon  any 
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occasion,  in  any  country.  Herod.  B.  VII.  §  20.  It  correspondec? 
to  the  greatness  of  its  object,  as  we  have  seen,  the  subjugatioo 
of  all  Europe ;  which  even  Richardson  must  have  allowed,  was 
not  the  plan  of  a  petty  satrap,  or  "  viceroy  of  the  western  dis- 
tricts ;"  but  worthy  of  the  "  paramount  sovereign  of  Persia^ 
himself.    The  calamity  which  it  brought  upon  the  empire,  wai 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  passed  over  in  silence  bj  the 
modem  Persian  historians*,  whose  silence  is  infinitely  out- 
weighed by  the  positive  testimony  of  Herodotus,  a  contemporuy 
historian ;  and  who  drew  his  information  from  original  PeruM 
documents,  as  well  as  from  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  who  had  actn- 
ally  sened  in  the  war.    This  he  has  detailed  in  his  three  last 
books ;  the  most  interesting,  and,  in  the  main,  the  most  authentic 
part  of  his  whole  history.    And  he  publicly  recited  it  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  with  imiversal  applause.    Many  of  that  assem- 
bly collected  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  had  fought  both  at  &ibi- 
mis  and  Plntaa :  we  may  therefore  consider  them  as  no  mean 
vouchers  to  the  general  veracity  of  his  narration. 

His  muster  is  remarkably  exact  and  circumstantial,  and  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  guarded  in  the  expression. 

1.  "  I  have  not  grounds,"  says  he,  "  to  specify  the  precise 
contingents  of  each  nation  t,  for  it  is  no  where  recorded ;  but  the 
entire  amount  of  the  infantry  was  a  hundred  and  seventy  my- 
riads, or  1,700,000." 

This  was  deduced  from  a  simple  shepherd  mode  of  computa- 
tion. At  first  a  myriad  of  men,  drawn  up  as  compactly  as  pos- 
sible, was  collected  into  one  spot.  Then  a  circle  was  drawn 
around  them,  and  a  wall,  breast  high,  built  thereon.     Into  this 

*  The  silence  of  the  modem  Persian  historians  is  no  proof  that  their  anoeston  denied 
this  war.  On  the  contrary,  Dion  Chrytostom  records  the  following  curious  Perriam  trs- 
ditions  in  his  time,  **  I  have  been  told  by  a  Mede,  that  the  Pertiama  do  not  agree  to 
what  is  reported  by  the  Greeks.  They  pretend,  that  Xerxes  conquered  the  Laotdm- 
monians  at  Thermopylat  and  slew  their  Iting;  that  he  made  himtrlf  mmfcir  of  jfftiai, 
totally  destroying  it,  and  reducing  all  those  Athenians  to  slavery,  who  did  not  aarapf  bj 
flight ;  and  that*  finally,  he  returned  to  Asia,  aAer  having  impoaed  a  tiibale  on  At 
Greeks." 

Here  the  outline  of  the  history  is  preserved  ;  nothing  but  the  condosion  is  fidse.  And 
Xerxes  might  have  circulated  the  false  conclusion,  among  the  AtiaHc  nations,  to  KMc  As 
disgrace  of  his  real  defeat  and  flight  Indeed,  the  silence  of  the  modem  Pcffriui  W^ 
toriaos,  is  a  tacit  confession  of  the  truth.  They  suppressed  the  whole  reign  of 
as  dishonourable  to  their  nation. 

t  "  Herodotus  counts  no  less  than  twenty-nine  nations  from iSScjfliUanortli  to. 
south,  and  from  India  east  to  Thrace  and  Libya  west."    iHtfori. 
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iclosure,  or  pen,  they  introduced  the  myriads,  in  succession, 
itil  they  got  the  whole  number.  ,  B.  VII.  §  60. 
The  cavalry  amounted  to  80,000 ;  the  Arabians  with  their 
mels,  and  the  Africans  with  their  chariots,  to  20,000  more. 
•  that  the  Asiatic  and  African  troops  amounted  to  1,800,000, 
elusive  of  their  train  of  attendants. 

The  western  levies,  raised  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace^ 
dthe  islands  adjacent,  amounted  to  300,030  :  which  gave  the 
lount  of  the  land  forces  2,100,000  men.  B.  VII.  §  184,  185. 
2.  The  number  of  slii'ps  of  war  that  left  Asia^  was  1207  *. 
eir  crews,  allowing  to  each  ship,  on  an  average,  200  sailors 
the  auxiliaries,  and  30  marines  f  of  the  Persians^  MedeSy  and 
c^y  (the  best  of  the  native  troops,)  amounting  to  241,400 
lors  and  36,210  marines. 

Sesides  these  triremes^  there  were  3000  transports^  composed 
resseLs  of  30  and  50  oars,  of  Cercuriy  (a  particular  class,  in- 

This  exact  number  of  1207t  is  vouched  by  J^chylut,  in  his  Perta,     The  detail  is 
g:iven  by  Herodotus,  and  confirmed  by  the  independent  statement  of  Duxiorus, 

ly  agreeing  in  the  amount,  though  varying  in  particular  articles.     Herod.  B.  Vll. 

—95. 

Herodot  Diodor. 

1.  Phoenician  ships    300 300 

2.  Egyptians 200 200 

3.  Cyprians 160 160 

4.  Cilicians   100 80 

5.  Pamphylians 30 40 

6.  Lycians 60 40 

7.  Dorians 30 40 

8.  Canons 70 80 

9.  lonians 100 100 

10  Islanders , 17 60 

1 1 .  jEolians    60     40 

12.  IleUespontians     100 80 

1207  1200 

r  these,  the  best  seamen  were  the  Phoenicians,  and  among  the  Phoenicians,  the  iSI- 
nw ;  and  next  to  the  Sidonians,  the  five  ships  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  HaHeamassus, 
distinguished  herself  by  her  intrepidity  and  skill  above  all  the  rest,  at  the  sea  fights 
rtemishtm  and  Salamis, 

These  additional  30  men,  avBpi^,  are  distinguished  from  the  sailors,  by  the  expres- 
oifTog  aXko^  bfUkoQ,  *'  this  other  crew,"  §  284,  namely,  the  soldiers  who  fought 
oard,  now  called  marines  ;  as  judiciously  rendered  by  Dr.  Gillies  and  Major  RenneL 
Utter  observes,  that  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  sailors  at  that  time,  differed  not 
1  from  the  present.  Such  of  our  British  ships  as  have  crews  of  240  men,  have  37 
nes ;  and  according  to  the  same  proportion,  the  Persian  ships  should  have  35  to  230. 
S4,  note. 
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vented  by  the  Cyprians  according  to  Pliny  J  and  of  long  trans- 
ports for  the  cavalry.  B.  VII.  §  97.  Allowing  80  sailors  to 
each,  their  crews  amounted  to  240,000.  The  ships  fumisbed 
by  the  Thracians  amounted  to  120,  and  their  crews  to  24,000 
men.  Hence,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this 
expedition  was  4327 ;  their  crews,  541,610  men ;  which  added 
to  tlie  amount  of  the  land  forces,  2,100,000,  gave  the  sum  total 
2,641,610  fighting  men.     B.  VII.  §  184,  185. 

Herodotus  reckoned  the  followers  and  retainers  of  the  army 
as  many  more  at  least,  so  that  his  whole  aggregate  of  souls  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  was  5,283,220.  §  186. 

This  estimate  is  supported  by  Isocrates  in  his  TlavaBrivauBO^, 
stating  the  aggregate  five  millions  in  round  numbers,  and  Plu* 
tarch  concurs,  for  the  most  part  But  DiodoruSy  Plinyj  Mlita^ 
and  other  later  writers,  Richardson^  Larcher,  &c.  curtailed  about 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  to  reduce  the  army  within  their 
conceptions  of  credibility,  assuming  an  unwarrantable  license, 
with  an  ancient  and  contemporary  author,  in  one  of  the  most 
essential  and  important  parts,  and  so  cautiously  and  circumstan- 
tially stated,  as  wc  have  seen. 

Both  these  varying  accounts,  however,  are  consistent,  and 
easily  reconcileable,  from  the  nature  and  conformation  of  Asiatic 
armies  in  general.  The  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  hordes  in 
the  Persian  army  were  irregular,  undisciplined,  "  a  promiscuaiu 
multitude^'*  as  Herodotus  himself  calls  them,  B.  VH.  §  41,  B.ix. 
§  70,  fitter  for  plunder  than  for  fighting.  And  four  fifths  of  the 
whole  number  might  have  been  merely  retainers  and  followen 
of  the  camp,  employed  in  carrying  and  preparing  provisions, 
stores,  &c.  for  the  troops.  Major  Rennel  observes,  that  the  re- 
gulars in  the  army  of  Xerxes  might  be  compared  to  the  Euro- 
peans in  an  army  in  India^  which  are  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  Sepoys  and  native  troops.  Thus,  when  Lord  Com- 
wallis  marched  to  besiege  Seringapataniy  in  his  first  campaign, 
his  army  consisted  only  of  20,000  soldiers,  but  the  followers 
were  more  than  100,000. 

Of  the  whole  Persian  army,  the  flower  was  the  cavaliy, 
which  was  superior  to  the  Thessalian^  the  best  in  Greece. 
B.  VII.  196.  And  of  the  cavalry,  the  best  was  the  Cappadoeian 
and  Paphlagoniany  as  noticed  by  Xenophon^  Anabasis,  B.  V. 
Of  the  infantry,  tlie  best  disciplined  and  bravest  were  the  Per* 
sians  and  Medes^  the  Cissians  or  Susians,  and  the  Saem^  or 
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fiastem  Scythians^  bordering  on  Bactria,     These  were  ap- 
pointed, we  see,  to  act  as  marines ;  they  were  selected  to  attack 
the  LacediBmonians,  at  the  Streights  of  ThermopyUB,  B.  VII. 
§210,211.     And  after  the  sea  fight  of  SalamiSy  we  find  that 
Mardonius  formed  his  select  army  of  300,000  troops,  out  of  the 
Persians^  MedeSj  Soccb^  Bdctrians^  and  Indians;  beside  tlie 
best  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  cavalry.    B.  VIII.  §  113.     But 
the  immortal  band  of  10,000  Persians^  who  were  the  flower  of 
the  infantry,  could  not  withstand  the  Grecian  band  at  Ther- 
mopyhdy  nor  the  army  of  Mardonius  at  Platcsa.    The  superi- 
ority of  the  European  infantry  in  the  field,  over  the  Asiatic, 
was  as  conspicuous  as  the  superiority  of  the  Asiatic  cavalry  at 
aD  times.    And  to  this,  Montesquieu  sagaciously  attributes  the 
prodigious  levies  of  Asiatic  infantry  employed  to  invade  Europe 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  Euro^ 
pean  infantry  employed  to  invade  Asia,   by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans, 

The  subsistence  of  such  an  immense  armament,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  is  the  grand  difficulty  urged  against  our  historian,  by 
Richardson  and  Larcher.  Herodotus  himself  has  considered 
this,  and  given  a  curious  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  com 
necessary  to  subsist  5,296,320  *  men  for  a  day ;  for,  allowing 
3ach  man  a  choenix,  and  48  choenixes  to  a  medimnus,  it  would 
imount  to  110,340  medimni.  B.  VII.  §  187.  If  we  reckon  the 
phoenix  held  near  a  pint  and  a  half  English,  and  a  medimnus 
ro  pints,  somewhat  more  than  a  bushel,  and  8  bushels  to  a 
juarter,  the  amount  would  be  13,792  quarters  of  com  for  the 
nen,  exclusive  of  the  cattle. 

And  if  we  give  the  same  allowance  of  a  choBnix  of  water  also, 
o  each  person,  or  12  choenixes  to  a  gallon,  the  amoimt  would 
ye,  for  5,296,320  men,  441,360  gallons,  or  near  7006  hogsheads 
)f  water,  exclusive  of  the  cattle.  No  wpnder  then,  that  some 
ivers,  that  were  not  considerable,  as  the  Scamander,  at  Troy  f, 
vere  exhausted  on  their  march.  B.  VII.  §  42 — 187. 
Xerxes  himself  was  aware  of  this  difficulty.     And  his  four 

*  This  number,  upon  which  his  calculation  is  founded,  exceeds  by  13,100,  the  fore- 
oiog  stated  number,  5,283,220 ;  which  is  little  enough  for  the  women  bakers,  concubines, 
tameht,  &c.  not  taken  into  account 

f  The  numerous  references  to  Troy  and  the  Trojan  war,  throughout  Herodotus,  from 
ie  beginning  of  his  history,  throughout,  afford  the  fullest  refutation  of  the  sceptical  and 
mdful  arguments  of  Bryant,  disputing  the  existence  of  the  town  itselfi  and  of  the  war. 

VOL.   IV.  L 
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entire  years  of  preparation  were  spent  chiefly  in  forming  magar 
zines  of  com,  stores,  &c.,  in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  hk« 
projected  route.     On  passing  the  Hellespont^  over  a  bridge    cH 
ships,  curiously  constructed  for  the  purpose,  ArtahanuSy  1^^ 
uncle,  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of  tempests  by  sea,  and     ^] 
famine  by  land.    Xerxes  thus  replied ;  "  We  are  marching    In 
the  best  season  of  the  year ;  and,  after  subduing  aU  Europcy  y^ve 
shall  return  back  without  finding^mtVi^  any  where,  or  suflGsiuig 
any  other  disaster;    for  in  the  first  place,  we  carry  with   ms 
great  store  of  provisions^  and  in  the  next,  whatever  countiy  'we 
invade,  we  shall  have  thmr  com ;  for  we  cure  marching  agaiiM 
agriculturists^  and  not  shepherds^    B.  VII.  §  50.    The  distill* 
guished  characters  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  strongly  marked  in 
this  passage,  fi*om  the  earliest  times.    ^'  The  pastoral  ienU  of 
ShenC*  were  foretold  by  Noah.    Gen.  ix.  27. 

The  next  difficulty  iu*ged  against  the  armament  is  the  pio- 
digious  amount  of  the  pay  both  of  the  army  and  fleet,  which,  at 
the  lowest  rate  j)f  a  Grecian  foot  soldier,  two  pence  a  day,  as  a 
standard  for  the  army  of  Xerxes^  5,283,220  men,  Richardsom 
reckons  ''  would  exceed  sixteen  millions  per  annum,  and  the 
extra  contingencies  for  the  fleet,  mercenaries,  &c.  as  much  more, 
or  thirty-two  millions  the  w&ole  annual  charge.^'  Dissert,  p.  313. 

This  seems  to  be  both  overrated  and  underrated ;  the  daily 
pay  too  little,  and  the  number  paid  too  much. 

The  pay  of  a  Persian  soldier  was  a  daric  per  month,  as  we 
learn  from  Xenophon^  Anab.  B.  VII.  or  ten  pence  a  day.  This 
was  paid  to  the  native  troops  and  the  army  of  the  line.  But 
these,  probably,  did  not  exceed  half  a  million,,  whose  pay  then, 
for  a  month,  would  be  625,000/.  or  for  a  year,  7,500,000/.  The 
provincial  troops  and  the  irregulars,  from  the  nature  of  feudal 
tenure^  might  have  been  paid,  in  part  at  least,  by  their  own 
provinces.  And  upon  this  veiy  stipulation,  perhaps,  their  fixed 
tribute,  in  time  of  peace,  was  rated  so  low.  The  servants  and 
retainers  of  the  camp,  who  formed  the  great  mass,  probably  got 
little  or  no  pay,  but  merely  subsistence ;  or  were  paid  by  their 
masters,  for  their  own  convenience.     See  B.  VII.  $  83. 

The  ability  of  Xerxes  to  pay  his  troops  is  greatly  undenated 
also  by  Richardson.  ^^  Though  he  could  not  have  hoarded 
much  himself,  and  must  have  been  at  considerable  expences  in 
transporting  an  army  to  Egypt,^  yet  the  treasures  collected  by 
CyruSf  Cambysesy  and  Daritis  Hystaspes  were  immense,  u 
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Akxamder  of  Macedon  found ;  and  probably  the  Egyptian9  were 
amerced,  at  least,  to  repay  the  full  expences  of  the  expedition 
against  them. 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  HELLESPONT. 

Tbia  was  more  a  work  of  ostentation  than  of  use.  Alexander ^ 
and  afterwards  the  Ottomans^  passed  these  straits  of  the  Helles- 
pont with  less  parade,  but  with  infinitely  greater  effect  It  was 
probably  meant  to  rival  his  father^s  bridge  across  the  Thracian 
Boq>karus^  (or  canal  of  Constantinople  J  where  the  water  was 
aaoother,  and  the  passage  narrower.  Its  practicability  has  been 
d^mted  by  Richardson^  overrating  the  breadth  at  two  miles. 
Bat  it  was  only  seven  stadia,  or  less  than  one  mile  at  the  Helles- 
potU :  and  Major  Rennel  has  ingeniously  explained  the  con- 
itniction  of  the  two  bridges,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the 
cattle,  (which  were  seven  days  and  nights  in  passing! J  and 
shewn  the  angle  which  they  formed  with  each  other ;  the  one 
to  resist  the  strength  of  the  current  fi*om  the  PropontiSy  the  other 
to  withstand  the  strong  winds  in  the  JEgean  sea ;  each  protect- 
ing the  other.  See  his  Map,  Geograph.  of  Herod,  p.  116 — 128, 
and  Herod.  B.  VIL  $  30—56. 

CANAL  AT  MOUNT  ATHOS. 

Three  years  were  employed  before  the  expedition  in  cutting 
I  canal  across  this  isthmus,  which  was  twelve  stadia,  or  a  mile 
tnd  a  half  wide,  capable  of  admitting  two  triremes  to  sail  abreast 
timmgh  it    This  was  a  work  of  real  utility,  and  not  merely  of 
ostentation,  like  the  former,  as  Herodotus  considers  it  To  cross, 
or  coast  along  the  Mgean  sea,  even  now,  with  all  the  modem 
improvements  of  navigation,  is  very  dangerous ;  and  to  double 
the  cape  of  Athos  is  stiU  more  formidable.    This  prodigious 
work  was  designed  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing  ship- 
ureck  of  Mardonius^  fleet,  and  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  be- 
tireen  Asia  and  Europe^  already  in  his  imagination  subdued. 
Here  also  he  formed  a  grand  depot  of  provisions,  and  magazines 
were  prepared  all  along  the  coast  of  Thracey  in  the  (Sreek  co- 
lonial towns  subdued  by  Darius  his  father. 

Jufpenal  has  ridiculed  this  canal  as  fabulous ;  and  Pococke^ 
and  some  modem  French  travellers,  could  discover  no  traces  of 

L  2 
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its  existence.  The  followiDg  testimony  of  Thucydides  is  deciav^ 
of  the  fact. 

"  After  Brasidas  had  taken  AmphipoliSy  (B.C.  424,)  he  marched 
with  the  aimy  of  the  auxiliaries  to  ActCy  ("  the  coast^^J  so 
called,  which  stretches  inwards  from  the  King*s  canal  *,  and  is 
terminated  by  Mount  Aihosy  at  the  Mgean  sea.  It  contains 
some  towns,  Sanna,  an  Andrian  colony,  lying  at  the  very  mmdk 
of  the  canal  fy  on  the  sea  toward  Eubcea  (or  southward;)  and 
others,  ThyssuSy  CleonCy  Acrothay  Olophyxus^  and  DiosP  Pelop. 
War.  B.  IV.  §  109. 

This  most  accurate  and  faithful  historian  had  also  the  best 
means  of  information,  for  he  had  an  estate  himself  in  the  nd^  . 
bourhood,  and  was  superintendant  of  the  Athenian  gold  mines 
at  Philippiy  in  ThracCy  and  relates  this  about  fifty  years  after 
the  canal  was  made.  IsocrateSy  DiodoruSy  and  Strabo  all  speak 
of  this  canal  also,  as  an  undoubted  and  astonishing  work.  There 
seems  nothing  wanting  therefore  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  ffe- 
rodotus  in  this  point. 

MARCH  OF  XERXES. 

Xerxes  passed  the  Hellespont  with  his  immense  host  otmany 
men  but  few  soldiers,  B.  VII.  §  210,  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  power,  after  scourging  the  sea,  and  flinging  fetters  into  it,  if 
we  may  credit  the  reports  of  Mschylusy  HerodotuSy  &c.  which 
are  perhaps  exaggerated.  He  spent  a  month  at  Doriscuty  in 
ThracCy  near  the  mouth  of  the  HebruSy  in  reviewing  and  num- 
bering his  army  and  fleet.  And  thence  marched  southwards 
with  his  army,  in  three  divisions,  attended  by  his  fleet,  through 
Hiraee  and  ATacedonia.  Several  cities  entertained  him  sump- 
tuously on  his  route,  and  were  greatly  impoverished  thereby. 
The  Thracians  expended  four  hundred  talents  of  silver  on  a 
single  banquet ;  and  a  witty  citizen  told  the  Abderites  "  they 
should  bless  heaven  that  Xerxes  did  not  require  two  repasts  in 
the  day,  or  they  would  be  completely  ruined."    B.  VII.  §.  120. 

The  first  information  of  this  formidable  invasion  of  Greece 
was  conveyed  to  ihe Lacedwmofiianshj DemaratusXyiheeiLiied 

*  Airo  rov  fiaoiKtutg  diopvyftarog.  f  Jlap'  avrify  r^y  itmpvxti, 

X  Herodotus  gives  a  full  account  of  the  fortunes  and  expulsion  of  DewuttatuM,  B,  VI. 
§  51,  61,  63—70.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Xerxes,  for  suggesting  his  plea  to  the  crown, 
in  preference  of  his  elder  brother,  because  his  father,  Dariut  H^iaspti,  was  king  of 
Persia  at  his  birth.     B.  VII.  §  3. 
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mg  of  Sparta^  'se  patriotism  rose  superior  to  his  private 
TOQgs.  By  an  i^^^aious  stratagem  he  carved  an  accomit  of 
le  king's  determination  on  two  tablets  of  wood,  and  then  co- 
oed the  writing  with  wax,  so  that  they  appeared  like  blank 
kblels.  When  they  were  delivered  from  Susa^  at  Sparta^  they 
Qzzkd  the  people  exceedingly,  till  Gorgo^  the  wife  of  LeanidaSy 
igaciously  removed  the  wax,  and  read  the  writing  underneath ; 
lid  then  the  LacecUemanians  circulated  the  alarming  intelligence 
hrou^  Greece.    B.  VII.  §  239. 

Xerxes  proceeded  without  opposition  through  Achaia  and 
Tkeualy,  tiU  he  reached  the  famous  and  important  straits  of 
TkermapyUBy  the  key  of  Greece^  while  the  Carnian  and  Olympic 
Sanes  were  celebrating.  This  ascertains  both  the  season  of  the 
fear  and  the  apathy  and  remissness  of  the  Greeks;  for  the 
(Mfmpic  games  began  at  the  full  moon  next  after  the  summer 
loktice.  But  surely  the  Greeks,  after  information  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Xerxes,  ought  to  have  been  otherwise  employed,  in 
preparing  for  the  common  defence.     B.  VII.  184,  201,206. 

At  this  time  a  fiuious  Hellesponline  wind,  blowing  from 
E.  N.  E.  for  three  days  together,  raised  such  a  hurricane,  as 
HTTecked  on  the*  coast,  destroyed  and  sunk  four  hundred  ships  of 
war,  besides  an  immense  number  of  transports  and  provision 
resaels,  at  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  B.  VII.  §  188 — 191.  From 
this  exposed  station  they  removed  to  Apheta,  ftulher  southward. 
And  the  Grecian  fleet  of  three  hundred  ^hips  assembled  in  their 
Ki^bourhood,  at  Artemisiumy  the  northern  promontory  of  the 
island  oiEubcea^  to  oppose  their  passage  southward.  $  194* 

BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLiE. 

Through  the  general  apathy  and  torpor  of  the  Greeks,  who 
ontinued  to  celebrate  the  customary  games  and  festivals  of  the 
eason,  only  a  small  band  of  6,200  men  *,  was  sent  to  guard  the 
traits  of  ThermopyUs  against  the  Persian  host,  under  the  com- 
[land  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta.  His  gallant  defence  for 
hree  days,  against  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army,  is  well  known, 
nd  need  not  be  repeated  here.     On  the  fourth  morning  they 

*  Bgrtdoius  adds,  that  Leomdat  detained  four  hundred  Thebani  against  their  will, 
W  dncrtcd  him  in  tiie  engagement  This  is  improbable.  DIodoruM  and  PoMtamai 
nil  MBit  Che  TkeboMt. 

The 
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were  surrounded  by  a  party  sent  across  the  mountains  by  a  bye 
path,  who  came  upon  their  rear ;  and  after  dismissing  the  rest 
of  the  little  army,  LeonidtzSy  with  300  Spartans  and  700  TTket- 
plans  *y  fell  gloriously  on  the  bodies  of  20,000  Persians,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Oracle,  which  foretold  that  ^^  either  Sparta  at  her 
king  must  fall.''  Determined  to  die  for  his  country,  Leonidas 
thus  encouraged  his  men ;  "  Breakfast  heartily ^  said  he,  ^for 
we  shall  sup  in  Hades  T  Herod.  B.  VII.  $  210 — ^221.  Diodor. 
Sic-  B.  XI.  cap.  2. 

An  appropriate  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  their  barrow  f,  or 
tomb. 

The  oondogendes  furnished  by  the  aerenl  Oreeim  oonfedcrtte  ttatet  are  thai 
mented  by  Herodotui.    B.  VII.  §  202. 

Spariam, 800^ 

Tegeata 500 

Mantmeans •       500 

Orchomeniam 120  .  _        _  , 

Ar^^adiam ^^  ^tom  Pelopannnui. 

CoruUhiaiu 400 

Phlyontiam, 200 

Mycanians.  ••••••• •  80 J 

Thetfnani 700^ 

Thebant 400  I 

Phocotant 1000  r^"  ^^^^  P*^  oi  Greee$. 

OpuntioH  Locritau [1000]  J 


i 


6200 


With  Herodotus  agrees  Pautaniat  in  all  the  artides  but  the  last,  of  the  Lterimt ;  of 
which  Herodotus  has  not  mentioned  the  amoant  Pausmias  reduins  h  6,000,  (pcvMbly 
by  mistake  for  the  whole  amount,  in  roundnumbers,)  Diodorus  only  1,000 ;  whidi  b  here 
adopted. 

*  Herodotus  says  that  when  Leonidas  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  confederate  troops  at 
ThermopykSt  (because  in  reality  they  would  not  stay  themseWes  upon  Sifirlem  kspSf)  he 
kept  the  The^nans  and  the  Thebans,  the  last  *'  agahut  their  will,**  who  afterwards  de- 
serted to  the  Persians,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement  It  would  surely  be  higUy  fan- 
politic  to  detain  the  Thebans  in  such  drcumstances.  And  IHodonu  and  FflMonta^  who 
omit  the  Thebans  in  the  last  action,  are  more  to  be  credited. 

f  These  tombs  were  artifidal  mounts  of  earth,  heaped  up,  to  record  the  wntmegf  of 
the  illustrious  dead ;  such  are  the  sepulchral  barrowes,  found  in  all  regions  of  tlM  cast 
and  west  That,  erected  by  Xerxes  in  memory  of  Artachaes,  a  prime  farourite,  and 
superintendant  of  the  canal  at  Athos^  is  thus  described,  trvfip^xou  ^t  vooa  4  ^f* 
TM.     **  The  whole  army  heafxd  his  Unnb,"     R  VII.  §  117. 

The  barrow  raised  by  Agamemnon  and  the  Gracian  army  in  hoDOor  of  thdr  eoantry- 
men  who  fell  at  Troy,  is  thus  described  by  Homer, 

Afif*  avToitn  ^  circfra,  fuyav  cat  afiv/iova  rv/i/Soy 
Xfva^fv  Apycccov  Upof  arpaTO^  aixfifiratsv, 
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"  The  LaettUmonians,  O  stranger,  tell, 

That  here,  obeying  their  sacred  iawt  *,  we  felL"         §  228. 

After  his  dear  bought  victory  at  ThermopyUe^  verifying  Dema- 
raius*  previous  information  to  Xerxes  of  the  determined  spirit 
of  the  Lacedaemonians y  the  king  thought  proper  to  consult  him 
about  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war  against  the  Confede- 
rates. Demaratus  recommended  to  send  a  powerful  squadron 
of  300  ships  to  occupy  the  isle  of  Cytheray  near  the  Laconian 
coast ;  that  from  this  annoying  station,  he  would  hold  Sparta  in 
check,  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  succouring  the  rest  of  Greece  ; 
which  might,  in  that  case,  be  easily  reduced  by  the  Persians ; 
and  then,  Sparta  would  fall  of  course.    But  this  sage  counsel  f 

Aery  €irf  irpovxowry  ein  irXarci  'EXXijcnrovry 

Oc  Kiv  rrikt^vfi^  ik  irovro^iv  avSpaotv  iiii 

Toic  ol  vvv  ytyaaai,  xai  ol  fiiroinaBtv  laovrai. 

'*  Over  them,  next,  a  great  and  faultless  Umb 

The  sacred  corps  o(  Arghe  warriors  heapt 

On  the  wide  Hellespont's  projecting  coast ; 

Conspicuous  far,  to  mariners  at  sea, 

Both  of  the  present  and  the  future  race."  Odyss.  juuv.  84. 

The  size  of  the  barrow  was  usually  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased ;  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  structure,  and  its  pyramidal,  or  conical  form,  rendered  it  both/re- 
quent  and  durable  all  oyer  the  world. 

*  O  (ccv't  ayyfiXov  Aoki ^ai/iov(oic»  ^rc  rg^i 
JLiifiiOa,  roi£  Kiiviav  ptifiatri  •jruOofUvoi, 

The  Spartan  laws  forhad  them  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  under  whatsoever  disadvantage. 
They  were  called  pfifiara,  and  the  code  itself  Pi|Opa,  as  supposed  to  be  "  dictated**  by 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo.     Plutarch,  Lycurgus. 

f  This  counsel  of  Demaratus  against  his  own  country,  at  first  sight,  seems  rather  in- 
ooDsbtent  with  that  patriotism  which  led  him  to  send  covert  information  of  the  intended 
invasion  of  Greece,  to  Lacedamon,  before.  But  they  are  by  no  means  inconsistent:  he 
might  now  despair  of  the  Oraeiau  cause,  firom  the  strange  neglect,  and  apathy,  with  which 
they  treated  his  information ;  from  the  secession  of  many  of  the  states,  the  Thessalians, 
Thebams,  &c  to  the  enemy ;  and  from  the  disunion  of  the  rest  And  he  might  even  wish 
for  the  paramount  controuUng  authority  of  the  Persian  government,  to  repress  those 
horrid  violences  o(  tntestine  faction,  and  eiml  discord,  by  which  every  Gracian  dty  waa 
almost  unceasingly  torn  within,  and  armed  against  each  other  without;  and  that  jealous 
rivalship  of  the  leading  states,  which  afforded  no  prospect  of  future  repose,  after  they 
diotiM  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy.  Add  to  this,  that  from  the  most 
authentic  accounts  both  of  Graeian  and  Oriental  History,  the  Persians  excelled  almost 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  polished  manners,  liberal  sentiments,  and  Idnd  treatment 
of  the  conquered  provinces ;  as  shewn  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

These  considerations  may,  perhaps,  furnish  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  conduct  of 
Demaratus  on  this  occasion,  who  found  a  secure  and  honourable  asylum  himself  in  the 
Persian  eourt,  from  the  restless  machinations  and  persecutions  of  his  domestic  foes ;  as 
did  that  illustrious  exile,  Themistoeles,  also,  soon  after,  from  the  ingratitude  of  Athens, 
and  the  malignity  of  Sparta ;  who  never  could  forgive  his  overreachiiig  tbem  in  fortify- 
ing Athens,  which  they  illiberally  opposed. 
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was  overruled  by  AclKBrnenes,  the  king^s  brother,  chief  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  as  tending  to  weaken  the  fleet  by  division, 
and  prevent  its  more  efiectual  co-operation  with  the  land  forces. 
B.  VII.  §  234—237. 

SEA  FIGHTS  AT  ARTEMISIUM.  . 

The  Persian  fleet  now  wished  to  penetrate  southwards,  and 
the  GrcBCtaUy  assembled  at  Artemisium  *,  to  oppose  them.  This 
brought  on  a  succession  of  engagements,  for  three  days,  in  which 
the  Persians  fought  to  great  disadvantage,  crowded  in  a  narrow 
sea ;  and  they  also  lost  several  of  their  vessels,  on  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  that  dangerous  coast,  by  midsummer  gales.    *^  All  this 

*  The  fleet  of  the  Grecian  confederates  is  thus  deUiled  by  Herodotus,  B.  VIII.  §  1,  2. 

Athenians 127*  with  Plataan  marines, 

Corinthians  ••••••.•••. 40 

Megareans 20 

Chaleidians  ••.••,• 20 

Mgineta 18 

Swyonitms 12 

Lacedamonians 10 

Epidaurians   8 

Eretrians 7 

Troezenians 5 

Styreans 2 

Ceos 2 

Ships  of  war 171»  and  53  afterwards,  Athenian.  B.  VIH.  §  14. 

Frigates  of  50  oan 9 

The  commander  in  chief  was  Eurybiades ;  the  Confederatei  refusing  to  lenre  under 
the  Athenians,  and  threatening  to  disperse,  unless  they  bad  a  Spartan  leader.  Such 
were  the  jealousies,  even  at  that  crisis,  which  obstructed  the  public  good !  The  i%Mr- 
tans,  from  their  inattention  to  maritime  affairs,  were  surely  not  so  well  qualified  to  com- 
mand  as  the  Athenians,  who  had  above  tweWe  times  their  number  of  ships.  But  the 
Athenians  wisely  gave  up  their  just  precedence,  for  the  wel£ire  of  Greece.  Herod. 
B.  VIII.  1 — 3.  And  their  commander,  Thimistodes,  still  more  wisely,  bribed  the  Spartan 
admiral,  and  Adimantus  the  Corinthian,  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Ariemisisimf  for  the  protec> 
tion  ofEubcea,  out  of  a  sum  of  money,  (thirty  talents)  which,  by  his  advice,  the  Embaeans 
raised  and  gave  him  for  that  purpose.     B.  IX.  §  4,  5. 

The  great  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians  was  created  solely  by  that  commanding 
genius,  Themistocles,  He  had  the  courage  to  propose  a  decree,  that  the  produce  of  the 
silver  mines  at  Laurium  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  state,  should  not  be  divided  among 
the  citizens,  as  usual,  but  appropriated  to  the  building  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  to  cope  with 
the  JEginates,  their  neighbours  and  rivals,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war.  '*  This 
war,"  says  Herodotus,  "saved  Greece,  by  compelling  the  Athemam  to  bcoomt 
B.  VII.  §  144. 
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was  done  by  GoD,'*  says  the  pious  historian,  ^^  that  the  Persian 
fleet  mig^t  be  rendered  equal,  or  not  greatly  superior,  to  the 
Gr4tcian  fleet"    B.  VIII.  §  1—13. 

Though  the  Persians  sufiered  more  severely  indeed,  yet  the 
Ch-dtdans  sufiered  also,  and  half  of  the  Athenian  ships  were 
disabled.  They  deliberated  therefore  on  retreating  to  the  Penin- 
sula, and  their  resolutions  were  quickened  by  the  disastrous 
intelligenee  of  the  destruction  of  Leonidas  and  his  gallant  band. 
They  agreed,  therefore,  to  depart  without  delay,  in  the  order 
they  were  stationed,  the  Corinthians  foremost,  and  the  Athe- 
nians hindmost     B.  VIII.  §  16—21. 

At  the  request  of  the  Athenians,  the  confederates  sailed  to 
SalamiSy  (an  island  in  the  Saronic  bay,  nearly  mid-way  between 
Athene  and  Corinth)  and  the  Athenian  squadron,  on  the  way, 
took  on  board  their  families  and  efiects,  deserting  the  city,  and 
trasting  to  their  wooden  wallsy  in  obedience  to  the  Oracle  *.  B. 
VII.  §  140—143. 

*  GRECIAN  ORACLES. 
The  Orides  on  the  Perrian  invasion,  given  to  the  AthenUms,  from  DelpM,  were  truly 
rmurkaUe. 

1.  The  fint  was  highly  menacing.     B.  VII.  §  140. 

O  fiiXtoi,  ri  KaOfieOi ;  Xtwrny,  ^ivy*  lOxO'^o^  Ta^lC 
Atitfiara,  cat  iroXto^  rpoxotiSioQ  aiepa  Kap^va, 
O  vTt  yap  fi  K<^aXi|  /xcvf i  ifiirtSov,  ovrc  to  triitfiaf 
OvTf  fro^iQ  vfaroif  ovr^  «v  XfpcCf  ovrt  ra  fitetr^g 
AuiTiTeu,  aXX'  aZijXa  TtXti.  Kara  yap  fuv  fpctircf 
Ovp  rt  K€u  oKvg  ApiiCi  2vpii|yivcc  dpfia  du^Kutv. 
noXXa  ^f  KoXX'  atroKii  irvpyw/iara,  kov  to  tfov  oiov* 
DoXXovc  ^  aOavariav  viiovg  ftaXip^  wvpi  itatrti, 
0<  irov  vw  Upwri  piovfiivoi  iarfiKaoi, 
^ifiari  fraWofitvoi,  Kara  ^  cucporarotQ  opo^tei 
Aifui  fuXav  Kixvraif  wpotioy  Kojcorifroc  avayiuiQ, 
AAX'  iTov  f  C  aivTOiOf  Katoig  ^  urunivart  Ovfiov* 

**  Un/ortumaU  suppliants  1     Why  tit  ye  at  my  shrine  t— 
Qmii  your  abodes  t  and  round  f  city's  lofty  cliffs f 
Fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Your  country  all, 
Head,  foot,  and  middle,  quakes  in  every  part, 
Exposed  to  devastation :  fire,  and  fierce  Mars, 
Driving  his  Syrian  chariot,  shall  soon  destroy 
Tour  towers  and  sheep-folds ;  the  consuming  flames 
Shall  bum  the  temples  of  the  immortal  gods, 


t  Athens  was  built  in  a  circular  form,  round  the  AeropoUs,  or  Citadel  Herodotus 
cMtparcd  it,  in  site  tod  shape,  U>  Eebatam,  the  metropoUt  of  Midia,  B.  I.  §  168.  Sec 
-^  Totose,  p.  78* 
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Their  superstitious  practice  of  serpent  divination  co-operated 
with  the  Oracle,  to  make  them  abandon  Athens.    A  great  ser- 

Which  now,  streaming  with  gweat,  thivering  with  fetr, 
All  stand '  while  from  their  highest  roofe,  the  gore 
Now  trickles,  sad  presage  of  inevitable  woe : 
Oo  from  my  shrine,  for  ills  prepare  your  mind." 

2.  Appalled  at  this  terrible  response,  they  besought  a  milder,  or  that  they  woald  aHyy 
and  die  there.    It  was  thus  given.    B.  VII.  §  141. 

Ov  Ivvarai  IlaXXac  ^'  OXv/iircov  c^cXacra^dac,  « 

Aurcofuvti  iroXXoftri  Xoyoic  km  fitinii  irvn^, 

Sot  St  TO^  avTiQ  ivoQ  tptuf,  atofiavTi  irikatrcac, 

Tmv  aXXaiv  yap  okiffKOfKwVf  bca  KtKpowo^  ovpo^ 

'EvToc  ix^if  KtvBfittv  rt  KtOaipmvoc  KaOtoWf 

Tcixoc  Tptroycvfi  ^vXtvov  iiSoi  evpvowa  ZtvQ 

N.OVVOV  awop^firov  rcXc^nv,  ro  oi  riKva  r  otnim, 

Mi|^c  trv  y*  IwTocvvfiv  rt  fievuv  kcu  ire^ov  lovra 

UoXXoy  aw'  tiwupov  erparov  ^ifyxog,  aXX'  virox^pciv, 

Nwrov  tmarpi^ac  tn  rot  kot(  cavrtoc  tva^* 

O  ^£11}  SoXa/icC)  awoKtic  it  ov  rticva  yvvaucwv, 

U  wov  OKidvafitviiQ  AfifitiripoCf  ti  tntvwvtrtiQ. 

*'  PalkUf  in  vain,  the  fixed  decree  of  Jove, 
With  much  entreaty,  and  with  anxious  care, 
Deprecates :  of  adamant  almost,  is  my  reply. 
When  all  the  rest  is  lost,  within  the  bounds 
Of  Cecropt*  hilly  land,  and  of  Citharon*t  *  mount ; 
To  Palias  still,  all-seeing  Jove  reserves 
A  wooden  wall,  alone  impregnable : 
Thee,  and  thy  children  too,  thb  shall  protect. 
Stay  not,  nor  wait  the  approach  of  horse  and  foot, 
A  mighty  army  from  the  continent  [of  Asia,'] 
Retire,  and  turn  thy  back ;  the  time  will  come. 
When  thou  shalt  face  them  yet :  O  Saiamis  dinnef 
The  tons  qf  women  shalt  thou  destroy  [by  sea], 
Whether  Ceres  shall  scatter,  or  collect,  [by  land]. 

This  ambiguous  oracle  was  interpreted  by  the  sagadovs  Tkewdtiodei,  to  denote  their 
fleet,  by  the  woodenwaUsf  while  victory  was  promised  to  the  AtkenUmti  at  Saiamis; 
because  of  the  epithet  **  divine ;"  which,  otherwise,  would  rather  have  been  styled, 
"  JJnfortunate  Saiamis,'*  §  142,  143.  Plutarch  indeed  suspects,  that  the  P^thkm  was 
indoctrinated  by  Themistocles,  on  this  occasion,  wishing  to  revive  the  drooping  ^irits  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  we  may  add,  to  suggest  the  most  advantageous  stand  ibr  their 
scanty  fleet,  in  the  narrow  seas,  against  the  Persian  Armada. 

3.  The  Oracle  of  Bads,  an  Athenian  diviner,  was  more  eipUdL    It  predidied  the 

*  CUharon,  a  mountain  in  BoecHOf  &mous  for  the  ofgiet  of  Buechus  U  booadtl 
Attica, 

I       Qualis,  oommotis  exdta  tacris, 
Thyas,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baeek§ 
Orgia,  noctumusque  vocat  clamore  Citharon,         Viro.  Mn,  ▼.  Ml. 
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pent  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  AcrapoliSy  or  citadel,  as  the 
animal  emblem  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  AthetiCy  (or  Neith  re- 
versed) who  was  established  as  their  tutelar  divinity,  by  Erec- 
theus,  about  B.C.  1399.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  524,  525,  of  this  work. 
To  this  serpent,  monthly  oblations  were  regularly  made,  of  a 
cake  sweetened  with  honey.  But  at  this  time,  the  serpent,  who 
usually  eat  the  cake,  left  it  untouched.  When  this  omen  was 
signified  by  the  priestess  to  the  people,  they  were  eager  to  quit 
the  devoted  city,  judging  that  even  the  goddess  had  forsaken  it ; 
and  therefore,  embarking  without  delay,  they  sailed  to  join  the 
combined  fleet  at  Sdlamis,    B.  YIII.  §  41. 

Herodotus  pays  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the  Athenians^ 
as  "  the  saviours  of  Greece J^  For  if  they,  dreading  the  impend- 

exact  posture  of  the  Persian  fleet,  when  hemming  in  the  Oraeian,  at  Salami ;  and  that 
auspicious  day,  which  gaye  liberty  to  Greece,     B.  VIII.  §  77* 

AXX'  hrav  Aprifiiioc  xpv^aopov  Upov  cucr^v 
Ni|v<ri  yc^vpoxroKn,  Kai  civaXij|v  Kvvoffovpav, 
BXiriii  fuuvofuvy  Xtiropac  TrtpffavrtQ  A^riva^, 
AuL  Aucff  trptffcu  xpartpop  Kopov  *Yj3p«oc  v2ov, 
Af ivov  fiaifiiaovra,  doKtvvr  ava  xavra  irvOiffOai, 
XuXkoq  yap  x^'^V  ^vfifii^irai,  alfiari  S"  Apijc 
HovTov  ^ivUiiu  TOT  iKiv^tpov  'EXXa^Of  <7/tap 
Evpvotra  KpovidtiQ  iwaytt,  Kai  irorvta  Nurif. 

*'  Whene'er  the  invaders  stretch  a  bridge  qfthipt. 
From  PaUoM*  sacred  shore,  to  Cynotun^M  coast, 
{Athgm  now  sacked)  inspired  with  frantic  hope ; 
Vengeance  divine  shall  blast  the  furious  youth. 
That  ion  of  violence,  with  ambitious  rage. 
Thinking  that  all  the  world  must  him  obey. 
For  arms  shall  clash  with  arms ;  and  Mars 
The  sea  shall  die  with  blood.    All-seeing  Jove, 
And  venerable  Victory,  shall  then  to  Greece 
A  day  of  freedom  bring.'' 

Apre/UQ  is  properly  Diana;  but  here  the  epithet,  xpvvaopov,  **with  the  golden 
swardy"  is  more  applicable  to  the  other  virgin  goddess,  Pallas,  the  protectress  of  AtticO' 
The  Fenian  fleet  before  the  battle,  actually  stretched  across  the  Saronic  bay,  like  a 
bridge,  from  Pkalerum,  the  oldest  and  outmost  port  of  Athens,  on  the  AUic  shore,  to 
Cymotnra,  a  promontory  on  the  Pelopomiesian  coast,  (now  called  Sideo,)  noticed  by 
Ptolemy,  XaXxo^,  here  rendered  *'  arms,**  more  properly  denotes  the  brazen  beaks  of 
the  ships  encountering  each  other,  by  which  several  were  sunk  on  each  side.  The  im- 
pious  insolence,  and  unjust  ambition  of  Xerkes,  are  strongly  marked ;  and  the  epithet 
ivpvoira,  **toide  seeing,**  or  **aU  seeing,**  is  finely  applied  to  God's  universal  pro- 
vidence. 

On  this  signal  prophecy  prindpaUy,  Herodotus  seems  to  have  built  his  (aith  in  Oracles, 
as  noticed  before.  Still,  without  scruple,  he  admits,  that  the  Oracle  might  sometimes  be 
Mbed.     B.  VI.  §  66. 
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ing  danger,  had  either  abandoned  their  countiy,  and  sought  a 
settlement  elsewhere ;  or  remained,  and  given  Uiemselves  up  to 
Xerxes  J  he  would  hare  met  no  opposition  by  sea,  and  coiise- 
quentlj  no  opposition  by  land.  For  of  what  advantage  would 
have  been  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  Peloponnesians  at 
the  Isthmus,  if  the  king  had  been  master  of  the  sea  ?  The  La- 
cecUemanians  would  have  been  deserted  by  their  allies,  not  wil« 
lingly,  but  of  necessity,  when  their  cities  were  successively  taken 
by  the  enemies^  fleet ;  so  that  being  left  alone,  they  must  either 
have  died  bravely,  after  performing  great  exploits ;  or,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Medizing  Greeks,  have  come  to  an  accommodatioii 
with  Xerxes ;  and  so  in  both  cases,  Greece  would  have  been 
brought  imder  the  Persian  yoke.  But  the  Athenians  turned  the 
balance :  preferring  the  liberty  of  Greece,  to  their  private  inte- 
rests ^,  they  rouzed,  by  their  example,  all  the  Grecian  remnant 
that  did  not  Medize;  and  next  to  THE  GODS,  repulsed  the 
king.  Not  even  the  terrific  oracles  that  came  firom  Delphi,  and 
cast  them  into  consternation,  could  persuade  them  to  abandon 
Greece ;  but  remaining,  they  undertook  to  receive  the  invader 
of  their  country,  with  a  firm  resistance.  Whereas,  among  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  great  want  of  unanimity :  they  who 
had  submitted  to  give  earth  and  water  to  the  Persian,  (the 
Thebans,  &c.)  reckoned  themselves  out  of  danger;  but  they 
who  refused,  (the  iMcedtemanians,  &:c.)  were  in  great  dismay ; 
not  thinking  they  had  a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy ;  and 
many,  (the  Arrives,  &c.)  not  wishing  to  hazard  a  war,  were  dii- 
posed  to  Medize,  (/ifiSt^ovrcov  Sc  7rpo0v/LC(i>c.)   B.  VII.  §  188, 189. 

If  we  consider  the  period  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  these 
reflections,  when  the  LacecUemonians  had  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  Greece,  by  the  assistance  of  the  paramount  power  of 
Persia,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  honesty  and  boldness  of  the 
faithful  historian,  not  scrupling  to  give  offence  to  the  majority, 
as  well  as  to  the  ruling  powers,  in  Greece  and  Asia, 

From  TlkermopylcB,  Xerxes  marched  his  army  into  Attica, 
which  he  entered  four  months  aft^r  he  had  crossed  the  HeUeS' 


•  Mitford,  rather  disparagingly,  ascribes  '*  the  determined  and  animated 
of  the  Aiheniant  to  the  Pertiam  power,**  to  their  premui  aggressions  :  1.  The  homtaf 
of  SardU ;  2.  Their  ill  treatment  of  the  Persian  heralds ;  and  3.  Their  vktory  st 
Marathont  which  made  them  so  peculiarly  obnoxious,  that  in  submitting,  fSbifj  coaU 
little  hope  for  iavourable  terms."  Chap.  ix.  §  2.  But  this  is  not  warranted  by  tk 
history ;  which  represents  both  Xerjces  and  Mardvmus  as  courting  the 
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TheUy  in  his  anger,  he  laid  waste  the  country,  burnt  the 
s,  and  levelled  the  temples  *  to  the  ground.  B.  VIII.  §  50. 
Pernans  stormed  the  citadel,  and  took  possession  of  the 
y  ci^  o{  Athens;  for  the  citizens  had  deserted  it,  leaving 
behind  a  considerable  part  of  their  property,  their  furniture, 
es,  and  pictures,  which  they  could  not  remove. 
muMthenes  has  preserved  a  curious  trait  of  the  Athenian 
i  on  this  occasion.  One  CyrsiluSy  a  citizen,  advised  the 
le  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  receive  Xerxes.  But  the  men, 
paantly,  stoned  him  to  death ;  and  the  women,  his  wife ;  as 

to  their  country.    Pro  corona, 

Attica,  Xerxes  detached  a  part  of  his  army  into  Phocis, 
«  they  ravaged  the  country,  and  plundered  and  destroyed 
m  and  temples.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  the  prin- 
1,  and  the  richest  of  them  all,  escaped  most  wonderfidly. 
ret,  who  was  as  well  informed  of  its  immense  treasiu*es,  and 
dally  the  offerings  of  Croesus,  as  of  his  own,  sent  a  party  of 
troops  to  plunder  it  The  Delphians,  apprized  of  their 
:h,  were  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and  consulted  the 
:ley  whether  they  should  bury,  or  remove,  the  sacred  trea- 
»?  But  they  were  told,  that  the  god  himself  was  able  to 
fci  his  awn.  Accordingly,  the  Delphians  hearing  this, 
care  of  themselves ;  they  sent  away  their  women  and  chil- 
J  across  the  Corinthian  gulph,  into  Achaia;  and  went 
itelves  mostly  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  or  took  shelter 
le  Carycian  cave,  near  the  city,  while  the  rest  retired  to 
>ki9sa,  in  Locris.  Wlien  tlie  Barbarians  drew  near,  and 
)  in  sight  of  the  temple  ;  the  prophet,  whose  name  was  Ace- 
«,  reported,  that  he  saw  the  sacred  armour,  which  it  was 
wful  for  any  man  to  touch,  spontaneously  brought  forth  from 
inner  sanctuary,  where  it  lay,  and  placed  outside  the  temple, 
m  the  Barbarians  had  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Pallas  the 
rident,  (in  front  of  the  principal  temple)  there  befel  them 
ligies  still  greater  than  the  former.  Thunderbolts  from 
en  fell  upon  them,  and  two  huge  fragments  from  the  tops  of 
MOJmts,  rolled  down  with  a  great  crash,  among  them,  and 
royed  multitudes;   while  a  shouting  and  clamour  issued 


tbe  r«$t,  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proierpinef  at  Eletuit,  the  largest  in 
r,  cmpAblc  of  cootainiog  30,000  penons,  if  we  may  belieye  the  exaggeration!  of 
Im.     It  k  ikMribed  by  Strabo,  Ub.  IX.  p.  305 ;  and  VUnofitu,  Ub.  VII. 
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from  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  These  combined  pr 
struck  terror  into  the  Barbarians,  and  put  them  to  flight 
ceiving  this,  the  Delphians  rushed  down  upon  the  fhgitiv 
slew  a  multitude  of  them.  The  rocky  fragments  from  Par 
after  rolling  through  the  enemies^  ranks,  stopped  within 
cred  pale  of  the  goddess ;  where  they  were  to  be  seen  in 
dolus'  time.  B.  VIII.  §  32—39.  According  to  Diodor 
Delphians  erected  a  great  trophy  to  JovCy  near  the  ten 
PallaSy  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  to  transmit  the  n 
of  the  fact  to  posterity  ^.    B.  IX.  ch.  i. 


SEA  FIGHT  OF  SALAMIS. 

The  fleet  of  the  confederates  at  Salamis,  was  much 
than  at  Artemisium.    It  consisted  of  378  ships  f,  excli 

*  Mitford  U  disposed  to  reject  all  the  pretemaiural  maehinery  in  this  transa* 
to  resolve  it  wholly  into  the  art  and  address  of  the  prietttt  planning  a  bold  an 
mon  stratagem,  which  they  executed  with  equal  prudence  and  courage, 
thunderstorm  in  summer  was  likely  to  be  an  accidental  assistant  to  the  Dtlpkk 
rolling  down  the  rocky  fragments  from  Pamatnu  upon  the  unsuspecting  enem 
producing  artificial  explosions,  to  terrify  and  confound  them.  The  remain 
Periiant  that  escaped,  affirming  also,  that  they  saw  two  persons  of  more  than  i 
pearance,  joining  the  Delphiansin  the  pursuit  and  slaughter,  to  cover  the  xliigra< 
own  surprize  and  defeat — HisL  (if  Greece,  \o\.  I.  chap,  ix.  §  4. 

It  may  be  so. — Still  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  nor  incredible,  that  tomte  < 
tematural  machinery  might  be  true,  though  not  all.  The  expedition  on  the  Pt 
was  clearly  sacrilegious,  and  deserved  to  be  punished.  And  might  not  the  Ti 
(whom  the  Greeks  still  ignorantly  worshipped  as  **  Jove  their  Saviour,") 
by  hb  ministers,  the  elements  /  as  he  hurled  **  hail  stones  and  coals  qf  /ire,**  a( 
impious  Egyptians,  and  Canaanites,  and  Philistines,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  Jc 
Samuel, 

f  The  list  of  the  confederate  Grecian  fleet  may  thus  be  collected  firom  / 
B.  VIII.  §  45—48. 

Triremes. 

Lacedaemouians 16' 

Corinthians     •  •  •  •     40 

Sicyonians *^>P«d«w«^ 

n  •  ■      •  trk  r  Mewsntuta. 

Bpidaunans    <.«•..••     10 

TrcBsenians    6 

Hermionians 3. 

Megareans • 20' 

Ambraeioise    7>>  Cmlinent, 

Leucadians     ..••• • •••••      3. 


1 
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r  oared  vessels,  or  frigates.    The  Athenians  alone  furnished 
ships,  nearly  half  the  fleet.    B.  VIII.  §  43—48. 
lie  Persian  anny  was  stationed  along  the  coast  of  Atticay 
Ae  fleet,  ofi*  Phalerum.    The  number  of  both  had  been 
Tiited,  ajler  their  losses,  by  sea  and  land,  at  Sepias,  Artemi- 
Bf   and   ThermopyliBy  by  reinforcements  of  the  Medizing 
teks,  now  declaring  for  the  king,  the  Melians,  Dorians, 
riansj  &c.  and  the  islanders,  the  CarysOans,  AnalrianSj 
\ianSy  &c. ;  for  the  farther  the  Persian  advanced  into  Greece, 
more  nations  followed  him,  according  to  the  honest  testi- 
ly of  Herodotus.    The  Parians,  who  in  the  former  invasion, 
sided  with  the  Persians,  and  were  become  proverbial  for 
cheiy,  now  staid  behind  at  Cythnus,  awaiting  the  event  of 
war.     B.  VIII.  §  66,  67. 

lie  Grecian  confederates  at  Salamis,  were  greatly  disheart- 
1  at  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  and  the  devastation  of 
lea.  And  the  leaders  of  the  Peloponnesians  especially,  from 
iltry  concern  for  their  own  private  interests,  were  disposed  to 
eat  round  the  Peninsula,  and  risk  an  engagement  near  the 
imus  of  Corinth.    But  T/iemistocles,  the  Athenian,  fearing, 

JEginetflB     30*^ 

Chalcidians     20 

Eretrians    •• • 7 

Ceos 7   )  Islanders. 

Naxians 4 

Styreans • 2 

Crotoniates  and  oihers • [9] 

198 
Athenians .«.•...•..•..   180 

378 

Frigates  of  Fifty  Oars. 

Cythnians 1 

Melians 2 

Siphnians    • • ••••  1 

Seripliians .••...•• 1 

5 

St  before  the  battle,  they  were  joined  by  two  triremes  more  of  the  Tenians,  and  of 
noi,  making  the  whole  amount  380  ships  *.     B.  VIII.  §  82. 


jEschylus,  in  his  Pers4g,  reckons  the  Grecian  fleet  at  300;  in  round  numben.  337 > 
Herodotus  is  more  exact. 
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that  if  they  left  Salamis,  they  would  separate,  each  to  their  own 
homes,  or  that  they  would  fight  to  great  disadvantage  in  the 
open  seas,  urged  the  Spartan  admiral,  Eurybiades,  to  stay ;  ton 
that  otherwise  they  would  lose  the  islands  of  Salamis  and 
.SLgina,  and  the  town  of  Megara^  on  the  main,  where  their 
families  and  effects  were  deposited ;  and  would  also  forego  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  fighting  the  mighty  Persian  Armada,  with 
their  small  force,  in  the  narrow  seas.  He  reminded  them  alfo, 
that  Salamis  was  the  scene  of  naval  victory,  promised  by  the 
OroAile. 

AdimantuSy  the  leader  of  the  Corinthian  squadron,  here  inter- 
rupted ThemistocleSj  as  disqualified  to  speak  in  that  council, 
not  having  either  city  or  country,  at  present  But  Themistode$ 
severely  inveighed  against  him  and  the  Corinthians,  declaring, 
that  while  the  Atheniatis  had  a  fleet  of  200  vessels  fiilly  equipped, 
and  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  they 
did  not  want  a  city  and  country  greater  than  theirs  *.  And  te 
then  threatened  Euryhiades,  the  Spartan  commander-in-chie( 
that  unless  he  complied,  the  Athenians  would  take  on  board 
their  families,  and  carry  them  to  Siris  in  Italy^  which  belonged 
to  them  of  old,  and  was  also  signified  by  the  Pythian  Oracle,  as 
the  site  of  their  new  settlement  '^  And  then,^  concluded  he, 
'^  tchen  the  Pelopannesians  are  deprived  of  such  auxiUarieSj 

*  The  poet  Akaus,  o£Lesbo9f  who  flourished  about  B.C.  607i  has  fianisbed  a  fine 
reflexion  on  the  best  ingredients  of  a  city,  manly  fortUude  Bndi  public  tpirit, 

Ov  \iB(H,  ovSi  ^v\a,  ovSt 
Tttxia  TtKTOvutv  ol  wdktiQ  iitriv 
AW'  bwov  WOT  av  w<n  avSpiQ, 
Avrovc  (TutZtiv  tidortQf 
EvravBa,  tux*!  km  fro\tic> 

**  Not  stones,  nor  timber,  nor  the  mason's  walls, 
Constitute  cities ;  but  there,  where  men  are  found, 
Who,  [able  and  willing,]  know  how  to  save  themselTes ; 
There,  are  walls  and  cities." — Fragm.  Apud  Jristid, 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  Sparta  was  defended  by  a  im0  ^  wietu 
But  there  is  nothing  in  their  history  almost,  comparable   to  the  magnanimity  of  tbtf 
Athenians,  on  this  most  trying  occasion,  when  the  liberties,  not  merely  of  their  owfl 
country,  but  of  all  Greece,  were  at  stake.     The  Lacedamomant,  however  brave,  fur- 
nished few  displays  of  national  spirit,  or  enlarged  patriotism,  after  Leonidae,     Htr^itM 
has  concisely,  but  strongly,  marked  that  duplicity  which  was  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
their  character.     "  The  Athenians  (at  the  battle  of  Plataa)  kept  thehr  station  quietly, 
when  sent  for ;  knowing  the  genius  of  the  Laced^numianit  that  they  imant  aaf  tkiug, 
and  said  another."     B.  IX.  §  64. 
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ike^  shall  rue  my  words.^   This  peremptory  threat  produced  its 
eflfect;  Eurybiadea  consented  to  stay  at  Salamis.    B.  VIII.  § 


XerxeSf  on  his  part  also,  held  a  council  of  his  principal  naval 
commanders ;  placing  them  according  to  their  rank,  the  king  of 
SidoH  *  first,  the  king  of  Tyre  next,  and  the  rest  in  order.  The 
general  vote  was  in  favour  of  an  engagement ;  but  Queen  Arte- 
wUna  advised,  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  either  to  remain  in 
their  present  station,  which  would  force  the  Grecian  fleet,  con- 
fined Bi  SalamiSf  to  separate  soon  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
retire  to  their  respective  homes ;  or  else,  to  sail  towards  Pelo- 
pammesus  ;  in  which  case,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  con- 
federates would  remain  behind,  or  risk  a  battle  for  the  sake  of 
the  AihenianSy  when  their  own  country  was  threatened ;  whereas, 
fiom  the  superior  seamanship  of  the  GrecianSy  the  Persian  fleet 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  defeated ;  as  the  army  had 
been  at  land.  Had  this  wise  counsel  been  adopted,  Greece 
would  inevitably  have  been  lost.  But  Xerxes  was  blinded  to 
fioUow  the  majority,  for  the  worse  f.    B.  VIII.  §  67 — 69. 

The  same  night  on  which  this  resolution  was  takein,  Xerxes 
made  his  army  proceed  toward  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Alarmed 
at  this  movement,  the  Peloponnesians^dX  SalamiSy  held  a  second 
coimcil,  in  which  they  overruled  the  Athenians^  MgineteSy  and 
MegareanSy  and  resolved  to  depart,  and  sail  to  the  succour  of 
the  Peninsula.     But  Themistocles  artfully  defeated  their  purpose 

*  This  precedence  was  due  to  the  king  of  Sidon  /  because  **  Sidon  was  the  eldest  son 
o(tf«a,"  Gen.  z.  15.  Thus  does  profiine  history,  in  this  place,  remarkably  accord  with 
■crtd< 

t  **  Without  well  concerted  plans,  the  people  fall ; 
But  in  a  Matier-CoutueUar  is  safety."  Prov.  xL  14. 

"  Without  a  prwjf  ecmmcU,  measures  fiul ; 

Bat  in  a  Moiitr  t^the  Omnulhrs,  they  shall  sUnd."  ProT.  zr.  22. 

*'  With  well  concerted  plans,  thou  shalt  make  war ; 

For  in  a  Matter-Coufuelhr  is  safety.'*  ProT.  zzIt.  6. 

rkcte  similar  and  salutary  prorerbs,  when  rightly  understood,  have  been  materially 
mucd  by  mistranslation.  The  phrase  YVV  ^^>  ^^  Joets,  is  improperly  rendered  in 
^  Eagfisb  Bible,  "a  muUUudt  of  eounselkfrs ,•**  than  which,  in  state  affairs,  nothing 
cat  be  more  niioous ;  for,  according  to  a  trite  English  proverb,  **  too  many  cooks  spoil 
Iks  kmh.*'  Rab,  in  the  Chaldean  and  Persic  languages,  signified  a  **  master  "  or 
**  tkirfr  as,  Rob  Mag,  **  Master  of  the  Magi,"  or  the  **  Archknagusr  Jer.  xzxix.  3. 
iU  Skmkeh,  " ddrf  baUer."   Isa.  zufi.  2.     Hence,  the  Jewish  title.  Rabbi,  ''my 

VOL.  IT.  M 
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by  a  stratagem  *.  He  sent  by  niglit  a  trusty  friend  to  Xerxe$^ 
to  apprize  him  of  their  design,  and  advise  him  not  to  let  slip 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Grecians  when  they 
were  divided  among  themselves,  and  incapable  of  effectual  re- 
sistance. Xerxes  swallowed  the  bait,  and  immediately  ordered 
the  Persian  fleet  to  range  themselves  in  three  divisions,  and 
stretch  across  the  bay,  so  as  to  cut  ofi*  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks^ 
and  in  that  array,  to  advance  toward  Salamis.  This  movement, 
fulfilling  the  Oracle,  compelled  the  Greeks,  next  morning,  to 
fight  t,  when  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy. 

*  The  character  of  this  "  master -coutuellor,*'  Themutoehtf  ii  profoundly  dnwn,  by  a 
contemporary  historian,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  it  thorot^hly,  Ui 
own  countryman,  and  fellow-citizen,  Thucydide*. 

**  ThemUtocles  gave  the  surest  indications  of  strong  natural  abilities,  and  was  woithy 
to  be  highly  admired  more  than  any  other,  in  this  respect  For,  by  innate  sagadty, 
without  previous  or  subsequent  instruction,  and  with  the  slightest  considaratioo,  he  wh 
the  ablest  judge  of  sudden  emergencies ;  and  the  best  guesser  of  what  would  happen  k 
future  contingencies  :  and  whatever  schemes  he  had  in  hand,  he  was  able  to  ezpoond. 
In  matters  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  he  was  by  no  means  incompetent  to  fimn  a 
sufficient  judgment ;  and  in  a  case  still  dubious,  he  foresaw,  most  readily,  the  better  or 
the  worse.  In  short,  by  force  of  genius,  and  quickness  of  decision,  he  was  moat  able  te 
eiecute,  promptiy,  whatever  was  necessary  to  be  done."   Peloptnme*.  fFar,  B.  I.  f  138. 

f  JEschyUu,  who  fought  in  this  battle  himself,  has  given  a  minute  and  animated  de 
scription  of  it,  in  his  fine  Tragedy  of  the  Pertians,  He  thus  describes  the  signal  ibr 
engaging,  given  throughout  the  Orecian  fleet : 

"  Advance,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  from  thraldom  save 
Your  country,  save  your  wioes^  your  children  save, 
The  temples  of  your  gods,  the  sacred  tombs 
Where  rest  your  honoured  ancestors :  this  day. 
The  common  cause  of  all  demands  your  valour." 

— How  strikingly  does  this  resemble  the  gallant  Nelson*s,  at  Trrfalgar, — "  Emglmti  Or 
pects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  /" — It  is  the  finest  comment  thereon. 

He  tims  appositely  compares  the  Persian  fleet,  thronged  in  confusion,  and  Mbrs 
through  by  the  Grecian  squadrons : 


II 


Onward  rush 


The  Greeks,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  fleet, 
(As  through  a  shoal  offish,  caught  in  th*  net) 
Spreading  destruction  !'* 

— And  it  was  thus  Nelson  and  CoUingwood  broke  through  the  enemies'  line. 

Indeed,  as  well  remarked  by  Mitford,  "  his  poetical  sketch  of  this  great 
the  most  authoritative,  the  clearest,  and  the  most  consistent  of  any,  tliat 
terity."  Hist,  Greece,  chap.  ix.  $  6.  jEschyhu  has  been  fortnna  e  to  Ua 
Potter  ;  who  is  among  the  few  entitied  to  the  rare  praise  of  elegant,  spMled,  y$it  StiOM 
translation  in  tferse.  Too  many  versifiers  adopt  that  mode,  to  cover  thdr  ignoraDCe,  by 
looae  paraphrase ;  which  otherwise  would  be  sooner  exposed,  liy  attempdiiy  tbe 
difficult  task  of  close  and  critical  translation  in  prose. 
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gement  was  desperate,  for  the  Persians  fought  in  the 
of  the  king,  who  beheld  it,  on  an  elevated  throne, 

the  shore.  Queen  Artemisia  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
r  was  pursued  by  an  Atheniariy  commanded  by  the 
'  the  poet  JE^chylus^  and  would  inevitably  have  been 
1  she  not,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  sud- 
m  one  of  her  own  side,  a  Calyndian  vessel,  which 

to  lie  in  her  way,  (mth  the  commander  of  which  she 
m  ill  terms,)  attacked,  and  sunk  it,  with  all  the  crew. 
by  this  stratagem,  the  Grecian^  either  thinking  that 
f  his  own  side,  or  had  now  deserted  the  barbarians, 
le  pursuit;  and  Xerxes j  who  beheld  it,  exclaimed, 
\  are  become  women^  and  the  womeny  men  /"  B.  VIII. 
The  taunt,  however,  was  not  true  of  the  Persians ; 
it  with  great  resolution,  and  were  chiefly  overcome  by 
Ivantages.  The  Grecians  lost  forty  ships ;  the  Per- 
•  hundred,  beside  several  that  were  taken, 
emorable  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  the  Attic 
edramiony  according  to  Plutarchy  corresponding  to  the 
jptember,  B.C.  480 ;  and  therefore,  on  the  sixth  day 
tmnian  rites  *,  on  which  the  procession  of  the  Mystic 

•  THE  ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES. 

were  introduced  into  Attka^  from  Egypt,  about  B.C.  1399,  by  Erech' 
indpal  founder  of  the  popular  religion,  along  with  the  worship  of  Neithy 
I  of  Wisdom,*'  at  Sait ;  whence  kdrivfit  reversed,  the  tutelar  goddess  of 
Vol.  III.  p.  524,  of  this  work. 

be  mote  celebrated,  and  the  most  solemn,  of  all  the  Grecian  festivals, 
ten  called  fivcTtipui,  **  the  mysteries,"  singly,  by  way  of  eminence.  And 
laly  careful  were  they  to  conceal  its  sacred  rites,  that  if  any  of  the  initiated 
I,  or  if  a  stranger  happened  to  be  present  thereat,  they  were  put  to  death, 
id  proCuie  offenders.  Hence  the  solemn  warning,  'Ekuq  tvrt  /3c/3i|Xoft, 
t(fam,  **  Away  ye  profane  T' 

'  oltimately  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was 
casely  at  the  same  season;  beginning  on  the  fiAeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
ponding  to  Boedromion,  and  lasting  a  week.  This  was  designed  to  com- 
th  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  God's  bounties  of  the  harvest  and  viniage, 
d,  and  brought  home  ;  and  was  preceded  by  the  preparatory  rites  of  purj- 
eamfesskm  of  sins,  on  the  great  day  of  Aionementf  which  was  held  on  Uie 
he  same  mootb.  See  Vol.  11.  p.  245,  249 — John  the  Baptist  revived  tbia 
preparatory  to  the  Christian.     Matt  iii.  1 — 6. 

7  between  these  Jewish  and  Grecian  rites,  is  very  remarkable,  and  has 
Eicntly  attended  to  by  antiquaries.     I  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  tract  it 
Its  several  branches. 

iforising  genius  of  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  turned  the  elements  of  com 
account  of  their  utility  to  mankind,  as  **  the  stafoflifo,"  and  as  **wiaking 

M  2 
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lacchus  was  held ;  for  Uiese  rites  began  on  the   16th  of  the 
month  Boedromion^  and  lasted  an  entire  week,  till  the  23d. 

the  heart  glad,"  into  the  Pagan  divinities  of  Ceres,  the  Goddess  of  Agriculcnre,  and 
lacchus,  tlie  God  of  the  Vintage  * ;  and  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  CertB,  who  din^ 
peared,  and  was  stolen  by  Pluto,  the  king  of  Hades,  was  emblematicml  of  the  new  giaia 
tliat  springs  up  again,  aAer  the  old,  when  the  seed  sown  is  corrupted,  or  diet  in  the 
earth;  figuratively  denoting  the  resurrection  of  mankind  after  death,  of  the  good,  Is 
Elysium,  and  of  the  bad,  to  Tartarus.  This  natural  and  expressive  imagery,  b  adopted 
in  the  New  Testament.  John  zii.  24 ;  1  Cor.  zv.  36—38.  And  is  styled  '*  a  mjfslmfJ* 
1  Cor.  XV.  51. 

2.  The  mystic  lacchus  was  actually  the  primitive  or  patriarchal  god  of  the  H^nm, 
n^,  Iah,  or  Iach,  strongly  aspirated,  and  stript  of  its  Greek  termination,  oc*  TUi 
we  learn  from  the  Clarian  Oracle,   (instituted  before  the  Trojan  war)  in  answer  to  tbe 

enquiry  ;  **  O/ruE  OODS,  which  is  he  to  be  held,  who  is  called  lAO  f*'  (—The  God  ti 
Israel,  TDTTt  ^ahoh.)  , 

Opyia  fitv  SiBaurag  ix9*l^  vtifTivOia  kivOuv 

Ev  S'  airary  iravpij  avvtrrig  jcai  vovq  aXavaBvoc* 

4>f)a^€o  Tov  travTutv  vrrarov  Oiov  ififiiv   lAO' 

Xiiftan  fiiv  T  AIAUN*  AIA  ^  itapoc  apxofitvoio' 

HEAION  Si  9ep(vQ'     Mcroirwpoi;  5*  a/3pov  lAKXON  [lAQ]. 

**  The  initiated  are  bound  to  conceal  orgies  not  to  be  enquired  into; 
But  in  disguise,  is  small  understanding  and  a  feeble  mind. 
Learft  then,  that  lAO  is  God  supreme  of  all. 
Pluto  in  winter ;  Dig  when  spring  begins. 
The  Sun  in  summer;  in  autumn  bounteous  Iacchus,"  [Iao.^ 

Macrob,  SatumaL  Lib.  1. 18. 

Thus  explained  by  Orpheus  : 

Eic  ZEYS,  tic  'AAH2,  tic  'HAI02,  tig  AI0NYS02. 

'*  One  Di8,  one  Pluto,  one  Sun,  one  Bacchus." 

Here  the  last  term,  Aiovv<roc,  (signifying,  according  to  MacroHus,  Au>c  vovCf  "tk 
mind  of  Dis,  or  Jove,*')  which  is  an  acknowledged  title  of  Bacchus,  proves  that  the 
last  word  of  the  Oracle,  corresponding  thereto,  could  not  be  law,  (as  in  the  present  trit 
of  Macrobius,)  but  lacchus,  the  primitive  name,  of  which  Bacchus  was  s  eorruptioo.  AB 
these  inferior  gods,  therefore,  were  expounded  to  signify  only  the  energies  or  emanaiioM 
of  THE  ONE  SUPREME  GoD,  Under  different  names,  in  the  ytaiOMM  physkal  functiooiaf 
his  providence.  The  earlier  Greeks  represented  lacchus  as  the  son  oiJmre  and  Ai|/i9* 
Tfip,  **  vwiher  earth,**  or  Ceres. 

3.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  festival,  the  image  of  lacchus,  crowned  with  myrtle,  «* 
taken  in  solemn  procession  for  ten  miles,  from  the  Ceramicus,  in  Athens^  by  the  saerti 
way,  through  the  Thriasian  plain,  to  the  mystical  entrance  of  the  Temple  of  Crrffi|*t 
Eleusis,  the  largest  and  noblest  in  all  Greece.  Before  the  god  marched  ^o^ov^^oCf  "^ 
torch-bearer,*'  and  Kripvl,  **  tfte  herald,'*  carrying  *<  the  mystic /on  of  laeekat,"  ^ 
winnow,  as  it  were,  the  cluiff  from  the  com,  or  the  bad  from  the  good;  and  to  bom  tk 
chaff  with  his  torch.  These  emblematical  ceremonies  were  likewise  used  at  the  Ceiit 
of  Tabernacles,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  Baptist  herald's  deKription  of  the  true  iaeeksii 
Christ,  "  whose /an  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  threshing  isv> 


*  Sine  Cerere  et  Libero  friget  f'enus.     '*  Without  com  and  wine,  hoe  ooola."    Provffb. 
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fotus  has  recorded  a  most  signal  prodigy,  which  hap- 
1  that  day,  shortly  before  the  battle  began,  which  also  is 
J  Plutarchy  in  his  life  of  Themistocles, 

the  u^ieat  into  \i\&  granary ^  (heaven;)  but  bum  the  chaff  ysirXx  unquenchable 
U,)  Matt.  iii.  12  *.     See  Vol.  1 1,  p.  335  of  this  work. 
fyauca,  or  "  festival  of  the  tnne-presst^*  corresponding  to  this,  the  torch- 
oat  to  the  people,  KoXfire  Oiov,  "  Cail  ye  upon  God ;"  and  they  an- 
«X|^,  Iajcx<>  irXovTodoTa.     Here  the  term  ^ifieXy  scarcely  admits  a  gram- 
aCelligible  construction ;  but,  connected  with  the  Hebrew  laKx^t  or  lach,  may 
denote  ^  yOtt^,  Shema-U,  *'  Hearken  to  me,"  as  in  Levit.  xxvi.  21,  and 
■i  places!     This  will  give  consistency  to  the  people's  response,  individually : 
\9  mg,  O  I  AH,  thou  gwer  of  wealth  ;'*  an  epithet   exactly  corresponding  to 
teous  lacchus"  of  the  Clarion  Oracle,  so  finely  explained  by   the  learned 
the  Gentiles  as  '*  doing  goody  sending  us  refreshing  s/iowers  from  heaven, 
atoaoiu,  filling  our  hearts  with /chm/ and  gladneu,"  [with  com  and  wine f"] 
;  PsaL  civ.  15. 

iriog,  or  rather  forgetting,  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase  Shema-Uf 
>  ate,'*  the  later  Greeks  easily  metamorphosed  it  into  a  woman,  Semele,  the 
Cher  ofBacchuSf  who  was  supposed  to  have  expired  at  the  sight  of  Jove  ar- 
tbe  terrors  of  his  glory,  as  at  Sinai ;  thus  contradicting  their  primitive  tradi- 
lodbtf  was  the  son  of  CereSt  and  the  brother  of  Proserpine,  The  term  waa 
to  Rome;  for  Livy  relates,  that  in  B.C.  186  "  the  Bacchanals  held  their  noo- 
in  a  grove  called  SimiUe^,'*  Lib.  XXXIX.  cap.  12,  which  CrevieTf  in  his 
lOtly  turned  into  StimuUt. 

conjecture  is  supported  by  the  number  of  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  used  in 
ioD  of  these  mysteries,  which  were  totally  unknown  to  the  commentators, 
M  TLafio^l  a  corruption  of  Uv*a  IS^ajiauOf  **  Lord  of  Hosts  ;**  or  Iw,  /\«r- 
jvereigMj  Lord;"  iXiXiv  lov,  a  corruption  o( Haleiu'Iah,  *'  Praise  ye  the 
ere  Icvm  is  the  Phoenician  pronunciation  of  laut ;  and  Iiu  and  lot;  Grecian 
of  the  same. 

terious  words  Koy^,  0/x,  Ila^,  which  closed  these  ceremonies,  we  learn 
n  Wilfordf  are  pure  Sanscrit,  and  are  used  at  this  day  by  Brahmens,  at  the 
of  rcUgious  rites.  In  their  sacred  books  they  are  written  Canscha^  Om^ 
e  renders  the  first,  Canscha,  **  the  object  of  our  most  ardent  desires;"  Om 
1  monosyllable  signifying  "  Being  {,*'  and  universally  applied  to  THE  Su- 


lets.  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  given  popular  illujitratlons  of  the  Eleusinian 
I  the  descents  of  Vlysses  and  ^neas  to  Hades,  or  the  Shades,  where  they  saw 
Elysium,  the  wicked  in  Tartarus. 

le  Greek  £«f«Xy,  and  the  Latin  Simila,  preserve  the  Iota  subscriptu  m,  cor- 
o  the  last  Hebrew  letter,  lod,  and  prove  the  identity  of  all  three,  Shema-U, 
i  Simila. 

the  Hebrew  T*}^,  ^un,  or  Aon,  or  Chaldee  1^,  Hon,  both  signifying 
Mamce,"  were  evidently  derived  the  most  ancient  and  universal  titles  of  the 
KlMO,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ;  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  Aws, 
Gen.  xli  45—50;  Josh.  vii.  2  ;  llzek.  xxx.  17 ;  the  Greek  ttv,  and  in  the 
Jic  Chinese  yn,  or  un  ;  the  Hindu  and  Eleusinian  Aum  or  Om  ;  and  the  Irish 
\k  wat  well  explained  by  Orplieus,  AvTO^vtig,  **  se\f-begott€n,"  though  mis- 
in  the  progress  uf  idolatry. 

The 
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^^  DicteuSy  an  Athenian  exile  in  repute  among  the  P 
who  happened  to  be  in  company  with  DemaratuSf  the 

PREME  Being;  and  Pacsha,  he  thinks,  the  obsolete  Latin  word  Fix,  signifyin 
or  fortune"  Asiat,  Research,  Vol.  V.  p.  300.  But  the  last  is  more  naturmU^ 
tical  Latin  Pax,  or  "  Peace,"  which  was  used  in  solemn  saIutati<Nis,  "  Pec 
you"  And  the  whole  may  correspond  to  that  sublime  doxology,  "  Glory  to  ( 
highest ;  and  on  earth  Peace,  good  will  toward  men."  Luke  ii.  14 

3.  After  they  entered  the  mystic  temple  at  Eleutis,  they  first  washed  thei 
holy  water,  in  token  of  purification,  and  then  the  sacred  mysteries  were  read  I 
*0  tm  p(i»fitfi,  **  the  priest  of  the  altar,"  out  of  a  book  caUed  wtrpiafia,  (fro 
a  stone,)  which  was  composed  of  two  stone  tablets,  fitly  joined  together,  to  be  1 
rule  of  conduct.  **  The  initiated  were  required,**  says  Porfihyry,  **  to  hmumr  tkt 
to  offer  up  fruits  to  the  gods,  and  not  to  hurt  animals."  After  this  thunderfaigi 
nings,  frightful  noises  and  apparitions,  appalled  the  spectators.  Wbo  does  n< 
this  a  pantomime  exhibition  *  of  the  awful  promulgation  of  the  DeaUogue 


The  God  of  the  Hebrews,  iJ^,  lah,  was  also  the  Patriarchal  God^  signif 
same,"  or  <*  unchangeable  ;"  and  mn\  ^^  ^^  of  Israel,  signifying  **  on 

**  lah  is  my  strength,  and  my  song, 
And  hath  become  my  salvation. 
He  is  MT  God,  and  I  will  build  him  a  tabernacle; 
The  God  of  mt  Father,  and  I  will  exalt  Him. 
Iauoh  is  a  man  of  war,  Iahoh  is  his  name." — ExoD.  XV.  2. 

See  my  Dissertations,  No.  VI.  and  Vol.  IL  p.  183.  of  this  work. 

*  Horace  seems  to  have  been  initiated  in  these  mysteries.  He  reprobates 
of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  as  unsafe  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  or  to  sail  in  com] 
for  fear  of  incurring  shipwreck  from  divine  vengeance. 

Est  eifideU  tuU  sUeniio 

Merces :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 

Vulgarit  arcana,  sub  iisdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 

Solvat  Phaselum. Od.  III.  2,  25. 

And  in  \m  Bacchanalian  Odie%  he  evidently  describes  those /Nm/oMime  exhibi 
11.  19;  11L25. 

Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupHna 
Vidi  docentem, — credite  Posteri  I- 


Euoe  !  (ivoi)  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu, 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore,  tiurbidum 
Lsetatur.    Euoe  /  parcei  Liber, 

Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso, 
Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu,  mare  barbarum  I 
Te  vidit,  insons  Cerberus,  aureo 
Comu  decorum. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
Plenum  t  quae  ncmora,  aut  quos  agor  in  speeus. 
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king  of  Spartaj  in  the  ThriaMan  plain,  (west  of  Athens  J  related 
that  Ifaey  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust j  such  as  might  be  raised  by 


ia  all  its  terron ;  written  afterwards  with  the  finger  of  God  on  two  stone  tablets » 

of  which  was  thus  inculcated,  in  a  most  impressive  form,  ia  the  iniUatedf 

i.  During  the  festival  week  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  person  for  debtf  or  to  com- 

Bcnee  a  law  suit,  under  penalty  of  a  thou>and  drachmas;  and  ladies  were  not  permitted 

tt  ^at  time  to  ride  in  chariots,  under  penalty  of  six  thousand  drachmas.  These  strongly 

the  remission  of  dehttf  and  perfect yr^etiom  and  equality  of  rich  and  poor,  pre- 

ky  tbc  LevUieal  Uw  during  the  tabbatical  years  and  jubilees,  which  began  the 

cMc  year  at  the  seventh  month. 

TW  Ekauinian  mytteries  were  of  two  sorts,  the  lesser,  dedicated  to  Proterpjne,  and  the 

gieiler,  to  Cmst.    The  initiated  in  the  lower  mysteries  were  called  fivarat,  **  MytUcs,** 

m  Koviees,  from  their  imperfect  views ;  in  the  higher,  iwoirTai,  **  iiupeetors"  and  re- 

hmtt  *'peffect'*  as  adepts,  admitted  to  full  and  perfect  knowledge.     Paulf  so  conversant 

bthe  heathen  religion  and  philosophy,  finely  alludes  to  both,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 12;  Phil. 

fi.  12 — lA.     And  he  seems  to  intimate  some  analogy  between  the  lower  and  Baptism  ; 

ssd  the  higher  and  the  Lor<f«  Supper;  1  Cor.  ii.   6,  7i  xii.  13.     The  early  Fathers 

cirned  the  analogy  too  far. 

These  wtysieriitf  at  their  original  institution,  and  for  several  ages  after,  were  well  cal- 

cilsted  to  support  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  heathen  world.     Plato,  in  his 

Atfrfs,  represents  Socrates,  though  not  initiated  himself,  (which  was  brought  as  a  charge 

ipiittt  him)  as  reproving  them  in  the  following  terms. 

*'  They  who  anablished  tlie  perfect  mysteries,  {riXtrag)  were  no  ordinary  persons ; 

far  m  reality,  thereby  was  enigmatically  signified  (aivimtrQaj)  of  old,  that  whoever 

vsi  mot  tmitiaied  in  the  lower,  and  not  perfected  in  the  higher  mysteries,  (a^vijroc,  cat 

sriXirroc)  should  go   to  Hades,  and  there  lie  in  mire ;  but  whoever  had  been  both 

pw^  and  perfected,   {KtKa9apptvoQ  rt  cat  rfrcXcff/ifvoc)  when  he  arrives  there, 

Asfi  dwell  with  gods."     And  Isocrates,  the  scholar  of  Socrates,  commends  them  "  as 

fcrtifyiiig  the  initiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  inspiring  hope  cf  a  happy  tannor- 

^r    Panegyr.  i  24. 

Tbc  lesser  mysteries  were  popular,  and  open  to  all;  in  them  was  inculcated  the  doo- 

insc  of  s  presiding  Proridence,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punbhment  in  Elysium 

ttd  Tmicrus.     And  the  poets  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  their  descents  of  Ulysses  and  JEneas 

iuo  H^des,  have  adopted  the  popular  mythology  taught  therein,  and  interspersed  in* 

*(nnive  lessons  to  the  world. 

Disdte 


Velox,  mente  nood  I- 


Nil  mortaie  loquar,  dulce  periculum  est, 
{\^  Afjvau)  IoLenae!  sequi  Deum 
Cingentera  viridi  tempora  paropino. 

Here  we  descry  the  delivery  qf  the  law  on  the  craggy  precipices  of  the  remote  Sinai ; 
^pUnary  inspiration,  or  frantic  possession  of  the  roaming  votaries  in  urilds  and  caves,  of 
^  frrat  and  Urrible  GoD,  with  his  Thyrsus^  or  Moses*  rod,  turning  the  course  of  the 
nvcr  Jwdan  and  the  Red  Sea.  His  triumph  over  Hades,  in  his  own  resurrection,  and 
<i^  of  his  fbUowers ;  and  hb  titles,  by  which  he  was  invoked  in  the  Eleusiman  mys- 
tfnti. 

The  apostrophe,  Credite  Posteri,  refers  to  all  this  as  aneitnt  mythology, 

13 
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an  army  of  30,000  men  marching,  which  came  firom  EleusUf 
(lying  at  the  end  of  the  plain  westwards,  and  then  in  ruins.) 
This  cloud  of  dust  was  accompanied  with  a  voice  like  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mystic  lacchtis.    Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
Eleusinian  rites,  Demaratus  asked  the  meaning  of  this  appear* 
ance  and  voice  ?  DictJBUS  answered,  that  it  portended  some  great 
disaster  to  the  king's  forces :  for  since  Attica  is  laid  waste,  it  is 
evidently  THE  Deity  himself  tcho  is  speaking  *,  as  he  ia 
going  from  Eleims  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the  Athenians  and 
tlicir  auxiliaries :  if  it  go  (westward)  toward  Peloponnesus^  it 
threatens  danger  to  the  king  and  his  army  by  land ;  but  if  it  turn 
(southward)  toward  the  ships  at  SalamiSy  the  king  will  be  in 

Discite  jusiitiam,  moniU,  et  non  temnere  Divos. 

"  Warned  by  these  dreadful  examples,  1>e  wise ; 
Learn  justice  betimes ;  despise  not  the  gods.'* 

JEnEiD.  VI.  620. 

The  greater  mysteries  were  more  select,  and  confined  to  fewer ;  containing  afroppfrii 
''  secrets"  not  to  be  divulged.  They  probably  were  designed  at  first,  to  oorrccC  thi 
grosser  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  popular  superstition,  whidi  aacribed  human  ftfh 
sions  and  vices  to  the  Gods  and  Goddesses,  to  the  great  detriment  df  pnUic  nMKib; 
libertines  screening  their  own  vices  under  such  imposing  ezamplei.  These  they  tanght 
were  no  other  than  dead  mortals,  deified  or  canonized  for  their  useful  inventiont.  Ail 
they  inculcated  the  unity  of  the  sufrbme  God,  representing  the  secondary  G^di  m  « 
many  energies,  or  emanations  of  the  Deity,  as  we  see  in  the  Ciarian  Oracle  and  Otfik 
Comment.  But  in  process  of  time,  this  recondite  mysticism  degenerated  into  downi%H 
materialism,  and  even  Atheism.  While  the  obscene  parts  of  generation,  the  PkaOaSt  « 
Priapus,  &c.  carried  in  procession  at  these  ceremonies,  though  denoting,  at  first,  oajy* 
the  mysterious  new  birth  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  initiated,  when  the  tjahcU 
meanings  came  to  be  forgotten,  opened  a  door  to  the  most  horrid  and  impure  ptactiea^ 
under  cover  of  nigtu,  when  they  were  performed ;  so  that  they  became  infamftw,  sad 
were  at  length  abolished  by  the  civil  powers.  Livy  has  given  a  circumstantial  and  md 
interesting  account  of  the  disclosure  that  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Baedtamdst  A 
Home,  B.C.  186,  while  he  candidly  praises  the  original  institution,  and  its  fi>unden. 

*'  Many  institutions  contributing  to  the  culture  both  of  mind  and  body,  were  importrf 
among  us,  from  Greece,  that  most  instructed  {eruditissimd)  of  all  nations."  Lib.  xxiiL 
§  8 — 19.  And  Cicero  praises  it  nearly  in  the  same  terms;  "  Though  Jthau ^gfniaai 
many  excellent  and  divine  inventions,  and  applied  them  to  soften  and  itnprove  the  m* 
ticity  of  mankind,  nothing  is  better  than  the  mysteries,  truly  called  im/ro,  or  rwOmstii 
of  life,  which  not  only  teach  to  live  happily  here,  but  to  hope  fir  a  better  Ufe  hereefitr. 
What  I  dislike  in  these  nocturnal  rites,  the  comic  poets  will  shew  you,"  (who  lashed  Ae 
intrigues  and  licentiousness  practised  therein.)  De  Legib.  Lib.  II.  c.  14.  ThtEUmUm 
mysteries  subsisted  for  1 800  years,  till  they  were  abolished  by  Tkeodorim  the  Gitat. 
Zoximus.  Hist.  B.  iv. 

See  Potter's  Antiquities,  Vol.  I.  p.  389—393.  Bos's  Antiquities  qf  Grteet,  wttli 
Leisner's  notes,  p.  IIG,  &c.  Warburton^s  Divine  Legation  rf  Moses^  Vol.  I.  p.  131— 
188.     And  aUo  the  Asiatic  Researches,  for  similar  mysteries  in  the  East. 

•  Otiov  ro  (fiOkyyofiU'Ov. 
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)f  losing  his  fleet  The  voice  which  you  hear  is  the 
vocation  of  lacchus  *,  at  the  anniversary  feast  of  Ceres 
^serpine.  On  this  Deniaratus  said.  Hush,  and  tell  this 
■e  else,  for  if  these  words  should  be  brought  to  the  king, 
dd  lose  your  head,  and  neither  I  nor  any  other  person 
e  able  to  save  you.  Keep  silence  then,  and  leave  the 
this  warfare  to  the  gods.  Such  was  his  advice.  After 
t  and  voice  appeared  a  cloudy  which  rising  aloft  was 
ward  SaUimiSj  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  Thence  they  learned 
fleet  oi Xerxes  would  be  destroyed.  DicteuSj  the  son  of 
fe«,  related  this,  and  appealed  to  Demaratus  and  other 
«.•'     B.  VIII.  §65. 

prodigy,  so  credibly  attested,  (and  Herodotus  himself 
lave  heard  it  from  the  original  witnesses,)  bears  a  most 
ble  reference  to  the  foregoing  OracleSy  and  to  the  Eleu- 
nysteries.  Such  signs  and  wonders  surely,  might  rea- 
have  proceeded  from  the  God  of  truth  himself,  "  the 
lRCHAL  God,"  the  "  Lord  of  Hosts,"  and  "  their 
SIGN  Lord,"  whom  their  Oracles  and  their  mysteries 
ifessed,  and  invoked,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
he  corruptions  of  their  popular  religion ;  and  who  might 
Jy  interfere  himself,  to  support  the  spirits  of  the  oppressed 
that  they  might  indeed  "  praise  the  Lord,"  more 
r  for  their  marvellous  deliverance ;  and  also  to  chastize 
lish  the  impiety  and  presumption,  the  sacrilege  and  ag- 

of  that  "  son  of  violence^'*  and  those  servile  "  sons  of 
'  who  aided  and  abetted  his  enormities.  And  the  Greeks 
igly,  piously  ascribed  this  victory  to  heaven,  as  we  learn 
ious  documents  ;  from  the  admirable  speech  of  Themis- 
specially,  dissuading  the  Athenians  from  pursuing  the 

of  the  Persian  fleet,  for  the  present ;  but  rather  to  profit 
favourable  respite  now  given  them,  and  attend  to  their 
c  concerns. 

ive  observed  myself,  Athenians^  in  many  instances,  and 
heard,  in  many  more,  that  men  driven  to  desperation, 
ng  conquered,  have  fought  again,  and  retrieved  their 
owardice.     Let  us  then,  after  finding  deliverance  for  our- 

i^avriVt  rtig  aKOveiQ^  tv  ravry  ry  iopry,  laKxa^ovai,  See  the  preceding 
i  EieuHnian  mysteries. 
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selves  and  for  Greecey  by  repulsing  such  a  cloud  *  of  men,  not 
pursue  a  flying  enemy.  Nor  have  we  wrought  this  deliverance 
ourselves ;  but  ratlier  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  jealous  lest  a 
single  man  should  reign  over  both  Asia  and  Europe.  One,  who 
is  impious  and  injurious;  who  makes  no  distinction  between 
things  sacred  and  profane,  burning  and  throwing  down  the 
images  of  the  Gods ;  who  even  scourged,  and  flung  fetters  into 
the  sea  !  Let  us  rather,  improving  the  present  favourable  junc- 
ture, remain  in  Greece^  and  mind  ourselves  and  our  fieanilies; 
and  let  each  of  us  rebuild  his  house,  and  industriously  attend 
to  husbandry,  after  he  shall  have  completely  expelled  the  bar- 
barian. And  then,  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  we  may  sail 
to  invade  tlic  Hellespont  and  loniaP    B.  VIII.  §  109. 

FLIGHT  OF  XERXES. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  SalamiSy  Xerxes  sent  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet  to  the  HeUespont,  to  secure  that  retreat,  which  he 
now  meditated,  and  to  protect  his  bridge.  B.  VIIL  §  107. 
And  with  a  view  to  procure  supplies  of  provisions  in  a  friendly 
country,  he  sent  forward  his  forces  towards  Boeotia  ;  where  he 
a])pointed  Mardonius  to  the  command  of  a  select  army  of 
300,000  chosen  men,  to  remain  in  Thessaiy  during  the  winter, 
and  to  attack  Peloponnesus  the  ensuing  spring.  When  thej 
reached  Thessaiy ^  the  LaceddBmonianSy  by  advice  of  the  ZMfpAic 
Oracle,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Persian  camp,  to  demand  satisfiu;- 
tion  for  the  death  of  their  king  LeonidaSj  and  to  accept  the 
answer,  whatever  it  might  be.  Xerxes  smiled,  and,  after  some 
pause,  said,  pointing  to  MardoniuSy  ^^  there  is  the  man  who  shall 


*  This  simple  and  natural  imagery,  '*  a  cloud  of  men/'  is  also  icriphirtd,  and  applUi 
with  great  effect  by  the  prophet  Exekiel  to  the  disastrous  iuTasion  of  the  Holj  LandV 
the  latter  days,  by  the  numerous  hosts  of  Go^. 

"  Thou  sbalt  go  up,  and  come  like  a  tempest ;  thou  shalt  be  a  cUmd  to  cover  the  kod, 
thou  and  all  thy  bands,  and  thy  peoples  with  thee :  ^-^Persia,  JStkhpiot  And  with 
them  Lihyoy  all  armed  with  shields  and  helmets. 

But  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put  hooks  into  thy  jaws,  [like  an 


dile]  ;  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  leave  but  the  sixth  part  of  thee.— »And  I  will 
thy  bow  out  of  thy  left  hand,  and  I  will  cause  thine  arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right 

Thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  thou  and  all  thy  bands,  and  the 
pie  that  is  with  thee.     I  will  give  thee  unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every  aortt  and  lothi 
beasts  of  the  field,  to  be  devoured."     Esek.  ch.  xxzviiu  zxjciz. 
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give  them  due  satisfaction.^^  The  answer  was  ominous.   B.  VIII. 
§  113,  114. 

XerxeSj  leaving  Mardonius  in  Tkessaly^  marched  in  haste, 
with  the  rest  of  the  host,  toward  the  Hellespont^  where  he 
arriYed  in  forty-five  days,  with  scarcely  a  pittance  of  his  army*j 
miserably  wasted  as  it  was,  both  by  famine  and  pestilence,  on  the 
way  +.  His  march  was  probably  quickened  by  the  intelligence 
he  received  firom  Themistocles^  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Ghrecian  confederates  to  pursue  him,  and  break  down  his  bridge 

of  ships  t* 

When  Xerxes  reached  the  Hellespont j  he  found  the  bridge 
already  broken  and  destroyed  by  storms.  His  fleet,  however, 
which  was  in  waiting,  conveyed  him  and  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  millions  from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  ;  whence  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and  remained  there  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Herodotus  rejects  the  exaggerated 
account  of  his  crossing  the  Hellespont  in  a  storm,  in  which  he 
was  nearly  lost  in  a  Phoenician  vessel.     B.  VIII.  §  115 — 130. 

The  Persian  fleet  after  attending  the  king  at  the  Hellespont^ 
wintered  at  Cyme^  in  that  neighboiurhood,  and  in  the  following 
qxiing,  B.C.  479,  assembled  at  the  island  of  Santos,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  lonians  and  their  squadron,  amounting 
to  300  vessels.  On  the  other  side,  the  Grecian  fleet,  consisting 
rf  110  ships,  assembled  first  at  JEgina,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  island  of  Delos.  Both  fleets  remained  in  their  respective 
haxbonrs,  during  the  winter  and  the  ensuing  spring;  neither 
daring  to  advance,  for  fear  of  the  other.    B.  VIII.  §  130 — 132. 

MARDONIUS. 


"-» 


MardoniuSy  on  the  approach  of  spring,  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  over  the  Athenians^  and  draw  them  ofi*  from  the  con- 
federacy.     With   this  view,  he  sent  Alexander,  the   son  of 


*  The  original  expression  is  remarkably  strong,  though  simple.  Airay wv  rifc  orpa^ 
na^  wity  fupo^,  u^  nfrat.  Leading  off  not  afmrticle  of  his  army,  as  one  may  say. 
t  *'  The  invasion  only  had  been  considered ;  the  retreat  was  unprovided  for."  Mitford, 
\  Xerxes  was  probably  terrified  also  to  retreat  with  all  expedition,  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
ion, about  7  digits,  Oct.  2,  aflem.  1  h.  21  m.  B.C.  480;  which  so  dismayed  Cleomhrotus, 
tile  king  of  Sparta,  while  he  was  sacrificing  for  success  against  the  Persians,  at  the 
Idkmu  of  Corinth,  which  he  was  then  employed  in  fortifying,  that  he  quitted  the 
works  and  marched  home  with  his  army.     B.  IX.  %  10. 
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AmnytaSj  king  otMacedan,  their  friend,  to  treat  ^ith  theniy  who 
thus  addiessed  them,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  [xtcedMBmonian  de- 
puties, whom  the  Athenian  leaders  had  judiciously  sent  for  to 
attend  tlie  conference.  ^^  Athefiians^  thus  saith  MartUmiuSj  A 
message  is  come  to  me  from  the  king,  saying,  I  forgive  ike 
Athenians  all  the  offences^  committed  on  their  parts,  agaimd 
me.  Now  therefore,  Mardonius  do  this :  In  the  Jirst  plaee^ 
restore  them  their  own  land ;  and  in  the  next^  add  thereto  am/ 
other  that  they  themselves  maychuse ;  and  let  thetn  be  governed 
by  their  oton  laws ;  and  if  they  be  willing  to  compromise  witk 
me^  rebuild  all  their  temples  that  I  burnedJ*'* ^^  Be  ye  there- 
fore persuaded^  for  it  is  highly  honourable  to  you,  that  the 
great  king,  forgiving  your  offences  alotie  of  all  the  Greeks,  is 
willing  to  become  your  friend.'*^  He  added  also,  the  ruin  they 
would  bring  upon  themselves  and  their  country,  which  would  be 
the  theatre  of  war  between  both  parties,  if  they  reftised  to  com- 
ply ;  and  that  his  mediation  was  prompted  solely  by  firiendship 
to  them. 

Steady  to  the  common  cause,  the  Athenians  answered.^— 
^^TeW  MardoniuSy  thus  say  the  Athenians: — Whilst  the  sun 
holds  his  course^  we  will  never  compromise  with  Xerxes  ;  but 
relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  whose  temples  and 
statues  he  has  contemptuously  burnt,  we  resolve  to  resist  him  to 
the  last  extremity.  And  as  for  you,  Alexander,  appear  no 
more  among  the  Athenians  ^  with  such  messages ;  nor  under 
colour  of  rendering  us  good  offices,  exhort  us  to  do  what  is 
abominable.  For  we  wish  not  that  you  should  suffer  any  un- 
pleasant treatment  on  the  part  of  the  AtJienians,  as  being  a  guest, 
and  also  a  friend." 

Then  turning  to  the  Spartan  deputies,  who  were  fearful  lest 
they  should  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Xerxes,  they  said, 
"  Not  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  nor  the  greatest,  richest  and 
most  beautiful  country  shall  ever  tempt  us,  by  medizing  0<i|&- 
aavTt^)y  to  inslave  Greece !  Many  and  cogent  reasons  forbid  us 
to  do  this,  even  if  we  were  so  disposed  ;  the  first  and  greatest  is, 
the  temples  and  statues  of  the  Gods,  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
which  we  are  bound  to  avenge  to  the  uttermost,  rather  than 
compromise   with   the   perpetrator.      In  the  next   place,   the 


*  Alexander  dXlavKBT^i,  visited  them  in  kindness,  and  in  secrecy,  the  night  befcietbe 
battle  of  Platan^  to  apprize  the  Athenimis  of  the  intended  attack. 
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iam  commonwealth,  all  of  the  same  blood  and  same  Ian- 
f,  haring  common  altars  and  sacr^/ices  of  the  GodSj  and 
or  customsy  which  it  would  not  well  become  Athenians  to 
jr.  Know  therefore  now,  if  ye  knew  it  not  before,  that 
i  one  of  the  Athenians  shall  survive,  we  never  ttnll  com- 
ue  with  Xerxes,     We  admire  your  forethought  with  re- 

to  uSy  now  that  our  houses  and  harvests  are  destroyed,  in 
Dg  to  entertain  our  families,  and  we  thank  you  abundantly ; 
e  shall  seek  to  procure  subsistence  without  burthening  you. 
e  present  posture  of  affairs,  only  send  forth  an  army  with 
Msibie  speed  ;  for  the  barbarian,  we  conclude,  will  not  long 

to  invade  our  territories,  so  soon  as  he  shall  hear  the 
mt  of  our  utter  refusal  to  comply  with  his  proposals.  Now 
\  season,  therefore,  for  you  to  march  into  Bceotia,  and  assist 
f  diverting  his  attention  to  that  quarter  before  he  arrives  in 
ar     B.  VIII.  §  1J4. 

ley  judged  rightly,  for  as  soon  dc&  Mardonius  heard  from 
%ndery  on  his  return,  the  fixed  resolutions  of  the  Athenians j 
ig  out  from  Thessaly,  he  led  his  army  directly  towards 
M,  collecting  troops  in  whatever  places  he  passed  through. 
is  way  through  Boeoiia,  the  traiterous  Tliebans  advised  him 
It,  and  encamp  in  their  country,  as  the  most  convenient; 
hat,  by  so  doing,  he  might  reduce  all  Greece,  without  a 
^  merely  by  bribing  the  leading  men  in  the  several  states. 

would  split  Greece  into  factions.  And  then,  said  they, 
may  easily  reduce,  at  first,  the  disaffected,  and  then  the 
^us. 

ftunately  for  Greece,  tliis  artful  and  mischievous  counsel 
>venruled,  by  his  vehement  desire  to  take  Athens  a  second 

and  his  vanity,  wishing  to  shew  the  king  at  Sardis,  by 
ignals,  stationed  through  the  islands,  that  he  was  in  pos- 
jn  of  Athens,  Accordingly,  Mardonius  entered  the  city, 
h  be  found  deserted,  in  the  tenth  month  after  it  had  been 
I  by  the  king.     B.  IX.  §  1—3. 

long  as  the  Athenians  expected  that  the  Peloponnesian 

would  come  to  their  succour,  they  remained  in  Attica ; 
rhen  tliey  found  tliat  the  allies  postponed  their  levies  and 

ed  to  march,  and  that  the  enemy  was  already  in  Bceotia, 
s  way,  they  removed  all  tlieir  effects  to  Salamis,  and  sent 
ties  to  Sparta,  to  complain  of  their  tardiness,  their  breach 
^misc,  and  desertion  of  the  common  cause,  in  not  opposing 
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the  enemy  in  Bceotiay  but  suffering  him  to  advance  into  Altiea ; 
and  next,  to  require  that  they  would  speedily  send  an  army  to 
their  assistance,  in  order  that  they  might  oppose  him  in  Aiiica; 
recommending  the  Thriasian  plain  as  the  fittest  to  give  himbat^ 
tie.  But  the  PeloponnesianSy  having  now  finished  their  fi)rti- 
fied  wall  at  the  Isthmus^  were  careless  about  the  matter;  and 
while  celebrating  the  Hyacinthian  games  *,  after  the  snmmer 
solstice,  they  put  off  their  answer  to  the  Athenian  deputies  for 
ten  days.  AVhen  at  length,  fearing  that  the  Athenians^  exas- 
perated, would  realize  tlieir  tlireat  of  quitting  the  confederacy, 
making  peace  with  the  king,  and  becoming  his  allies,  they  sent 
off,  in  haste,  a  trifling  force  of  five  thousand  troops,  toward  the 
Isthmus,  to  their  assistance.     B.  IX.  §  6 — 11. 

The  conduct  of  the  Peloponnesians^  in  general,  and  of  the 
Laced<pnwman8y  at  their  head,  appears,  even  by  the  reluctant 
account  of  Plutarch^  (in  Aristides)  confirming  Herodotus^  to 
have  been  most  ungenerous,  ungratefiil  and  faithless,  if  not 
downright  dastardly :  while  that  of  the  Athenians  was  magnani- 
mous even  to  entliusiasm.  Deprived  of  their  country,  and  appa- 
rently betrayed  by  their  confederates,  the  Persian  general.  Mar- 
doniuSj  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  fi)r  renewing  his 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Athenians.  He  therefore  sent  Muri- 
chides^  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  to  SalamiSy  to  repeat  the  former 
offers  made  by  Alexander.  Ljfcidas^  a  member  of  the  coimeil 
of  five  hundred, 'either  approving  tlie  proposals,  or  bribed  by 
Mardoniusy  recommended  tliat  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
people.  But  the  Athenians^  both  in  and  out  of  the  council, 
when  they  heard  it,  fired  with  indignation,  gathered  round  him, 
and  stoned  him  to  death.  AVhile  the  women,  hearing  the  tumult, 
and  the  fate  of  Lycidasj  encouraging  each  other,  rushed  to  his 
house,  of  their  own  accord,  and  stoned  his  wife  and  children ! 
By  this  second  tragedy,  following  up  the  former,  ten  months 
before  ;  thus  evincing  their  decided  and  obstinate  determination, 
one  and  «all,  to  carry  on  an  inteniecino  war  with  the  enslaver  of 
their  countrj-,  till  either  he  should  be  expelled,  or  they  buried 
in  its  ruins.  Respecting  the  law  of  nations,  however,  they  dis- 
missed Murichides  unhurt     B.  IX.  §  4,  5. 

Mardvnius  finding  tlie  Athenians  implacable,  and  hearing 

*  The  Ilifacinthian  games  were  celebrated  during  three  days,  in  the  Attic  moath 
Hecatombaum,  as  wc  learn  from  Ilesychius.  But  this  month  began  about  the  summer 
sobtice,  which  ascertains  the  time  of  the  year. 
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from  the  ArgiveSy  his  partizans  in  the  Peninsula,  that  the  Lctce- 
dmtmanian  band  had  marched  toward  the  Isthmus,  and  fearing  to 
be  attacked  by  the  confederates  in  Attica^  which  was  disadvan- 
tageous for  bis  cavalry,  and  if  defeated  by  them,  to  be  intercepted 
ia  the  narrow  passes,  retired  into  Bceotiaj  after  he  had  wreaked 
Us  Tengeance  on  Attica^  which  he  had  spared  so  long  as  the 
negociation  lasted.  He  burned  the  city,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
an  the  remaining  houses,  walls  and  temples,  which  Xerxes  had 
left.  And  when  he  reached  the  Theban  territory,  which  was 
friendly  and  convenient  for  his  cavalry,  in  which  his  chief 
ilrength  lay,  he  fortified  a  large  camp  near  the  river  AsopuSy  for 
a  place  of  refuge,  in  case  of  defeat.     B.  IX.  §  13 — 15. 

These  defensive  and  precautionary  measures  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  following 
remarkable  anecdote,  shemng  the  despondency  of  the  more 
intelligent  among  them,  respecting  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  is 
told  by  Herodotus. 

•*  While  the  Barbarians  were  employed  in  this  work,  Aita- 
pmuMy  a  Thebatiy  prepared  a  magnificent  entertainment,  iind 
imrited  to  it,  Mardonitis  and  fifty  of  the  principal  Persians^  in 
ifae  city  of  Thebes.  The  result  I  heard  myself  from  Thersandery 
I  man  of  the  first  consideration  at  Orchomenos.  He  said,  that 
be  had  been  invited,  with  fifty  Thebansy  by  AtiaginuSy  to  this 
Helper.  At  table,  they  checquered,  a  Persian  and  a  Theban 
ledining  on  every  couch.  After  supper,  while  they  were  drink- 
ng  fireely,  the  Persian,  his  associate,  asked  him  in  Greek,  what 
Mxmtryman  he  was  ?  And  when  he  answered,  An  Orchomeniany 
ihe  Persian  proceeded  thus :  Since  you  and  I  share  the  same 
\Mey  and  the  same  libationsy  I  wish  to  leave  you  a  memorial 
if  mtf  sentiments ;  that  being  forewamedy  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  your  own  interest.  Do  you  see  these 
Persians  at  supper y  and  the  army  which  we  left  encamped  on 
fAe  banks  of  the  river  ?  Of  all  these,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
fw^,  you  will  see  very  few  *  surviving.     Saying  this,  the  Per- 

*  JBekyUu,  with  great  judgment  and  the  happiest  eflfect,  has  put  a  similar  prediction 
■  fW  mouth  of  the  Ghost  of  Dariust  when  evoked,  by  /itotsa,  and  the  Chorus,  io  his 
historical  play  of  the  Persians. 

Darius,  **  Those  in  the  fields  of  Greece  that  now  remain, 
Shall  not  revisit,  safe,  the  Pernan  shore  ! 

Chorus,      What  I  shall  not  all  the  host  oi Persia  pass 
Again  from  Europe  o'er  the  HeUespaut  ? 
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sian  shed  many  tears.  Astonished  at  this  discourse,  Thersamder 
said  to  him,  Oughl  you  not,  t/ien,  to  communicate  this  to  Mar- 
doniusy  and  the  Persians  of  rank  with  him  ?  But  he  replied, 
No,  my  friend,  what  GoD  hath  decreed,  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  prevent :  none  of  them  are  uniting  to  hearken  iofaUk" 
ful  advisers,  TJiough  many  of  us,  (Persians),  know  this,  wt 
follow,  alas  !  bound  by  necessity.  Of  all  the  calamities  inei- 
dent  to  mankind,  the  most  galling  is,  tliat  the  more  prudent 
should  have  no  authority,^'* 


Darius.      Of  all  their  numberSf  few : — if  aught  avails 

The  faith  of  Heaven-sent  Oracles,  to  hiia 

That  weighs  the  past ;  in  their  accomplishment, 

Not  partial. — Hence,  he  [^Xerxes']  left  {\n  faithless  hope 

Confiding)  his  selected  train  of  heroes  [with  Mardomius,'\ 

These  have  their  station  where  Asopus  flows 

Watering  the  plain,  whose  grateful  currents  roll 

Diffusing  plenty  through  Boeotians  fields. 

There,  Misery  waits  to  crush  them  with  the  load 

Of  heaviest  ills,  in  vengeance  for  their  prtmd 

And  impiotu  daring ;  for  where'er  they  held    - 

Through  Greece  their  march,  they  feared  not  to  profane 

The  statues  oftJieir  Gods,  their  hallowed  shrines 

Emblazed,  overturned  their  altars,  and  in  ruins. 

Rent  from  their  firm  foundations,  to  the  ground 

Levelled  their  temples.     Such  their /ran/tc  d^ds, 

Not  less  their  sufferings :  greater  still  await  them ; 

For  vengeance  hath  not  wasted  all  her  stores, 

The  heap  yet  swells :  for  in  Plaiaa*s  pUuns, 

Beneath  the  Doric  spear  the  clotted  mass 

Of  carnage  shall  arise :  that  the  high  mounds, 

Piled  o'er  the  dead,  to  late  posterity 

Shall  give  this  silent  record  to  men*s  eyes, 

That  proud  aspiring  thoughts  but  iU  beseem 

fVeak  mortals  !     For  Oppression,  where  it  spriogt, 

Puts  forth  the  blade  of  Vengeance,  and  its  fruit 

Yields  a  ripe  harvest  of  repentant  woe. 

Behold  thb  vengeance,  and  remember,  Greece  i 
Remember,  Athens  !     Henceforth,  let  not  Pride, 
Her  present  state  disdaining,  strive  to  grasp 
Another's ;  and  her  treasured  happiness 
Shed  on  the  ground  !     Such  insolent  attempts 
Awake  the  vengeance  of  offended  Jove."  Potter's  translatioa. 

The  fine  concluding  admonition  to  Greece,  and  to  Athens  in  particular,  the  most  de- 
termined foe  of  Penia,  contained  the  soundest  political  counsel  to  the  Athenians,  when 
this  play  was  acted,  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Plataa,  to  listen  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narch's proposals  of  peace  ;  which  they  might  then  have  made  on  the  moat  advantage- 
ous terms. 
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This,  says  Herodotus^  I  heard  from  Thersander  the  Orcho- 
etUanj  who  also  told  me,  that  he  had  commmiicated  it  to 
bera,  forthwith,  before  the  battle  of  Plattea. 
A  few  days  after  this  entertaimnent,  fmmishcd  Mardonius 
ith  a  striking  specimen  of  Grecian  spirit  Among  his  auxilia- 
es,  he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  a  thousand  PhoceanSy  rather 
om  necessi^  than  inclination.  Either  suspecting  their  fide- 
ty,  which  the  Thessalians  in  his  service  had  maligned,  or  else 
» proTe  their  courage,  Mardonius  ordered  them  to  be  surrounded 
f  his  cavalry,  who  came  on,  menacing  with  their  weapons,  as 

ready  to  destroy  them.  But  the  Phocean  commander  ex- 
orted  his  men  '^  to  die  like  heroes y  and  shew  those  barbarianSy  that 
ie  fneuy  whose  death  they  meditated,  were  Grecians!^  Ac- 
vdingly,  the  Phoceans  faced  about  every  way,  and  closed 
leir  ranks  in  column.  Upon  which,  the  Persian  cavalry 
'heeled  about,  and  retired,  as  Mardonius  had  directed.  He 
len  sent  a  herald  to  inform  them,  that  he  only  meant  to  prove 
leir  courage,  which  had  been  misrepresented ;  and  exhorted 
lem  to  act  with  alacrity  in  the  war,  assiuing  them,  that  they 
tioold  not  outdo  him  and  the  king  in  services.   B.  IX.  §  17, 18. 

On  the  other  side,  the  rest  of  the  PeloponnesianSy  roused  by 
le  example  of  the  LacedamofiianSy  prepared  themselves  in 
amest,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Vfjg^our.  They  raised  their 
uotas,  and  followed  to  the  Isthmus,  There  they  joined  the 
AMceddtmonianSy  and  the  Athenians  from  SalamiSy  and  marched 
irectly  into  Bceotia,  to  Mount  Cithterony  in  the  neighbourhood 
f  the  Persian  army.  They  were  soon  attacked  by  the  Persian 
avalry,  whom  they  routed,  and  slew  their  leader,  MasistiuSy 
rho  was  next  in  consideration  to  Mardonius  himself;  and 
fterwards,  they  proceeded  to  Plat<Bay  not  far  from  Thebes.  B. 
X.  §  19—25. 


VOL.  IV.  N 
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BATTLE  OF  PLATJEA. 

Their  army  consisted  of  110,000  men  *,  the  flower  of  which, 
were  the  LacedcBmonianSy  TegeattBy  and  Athenians.  The  Per- 
sians amounted  to  300,000  men,  beside  50,000  GhrecianMy  who 
joined  them,  voluntarily,  like  the  Thebans^  or  by  compulsion,  as 
the  PhoceanSy  Thessalians,  and  indeed  most  of  the  rest.  B.  DL 
§  28—32. 

These  two  armies  remained  in  their  posts  for  ten  days,  en* 
camped  on  each  side  of  the  river  Asopus,  neither  caring  to  crow 
it,  and  begin  the  engagement.  On  the  eleventh,  it  took  place ; 
and  the  Persians  were  completely  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  deter* 

*  Higrodotui  gives  the  number  of  the  confederates  in  thdr  order  of  bttdc,  at 
beginning  from  the  ri^t  wing  to  the  left;  and  the  oonrespondiDg  order  of  te 
B.  IX.  §  28—32. 

^f^^onuiUB 10.000|  p^^^^&c. 

Tcgeatae    .., 1500  / 

Corinthians 5000  v 

Potidaean 300  I 

Arcadians 600  >  Medes,  &c 

Sicyonians    3000/ 

Epidaurians    m  800 

Troezenians 1000 

Lepreata 200  )•  Bactrians,  &c 

Mycenians ••••..• 400 

Phliasians 1000 

Hermionians 300  ^ 

Eretrians 600  >  Indians,  &c. 

Chalddians 400  J 

Ampraciatae 500  ^ 

Leucadians ®^  t  Sacss  frc 

Cephalenians    200  |  ' 

iEginetse , 500/ 

Megareans 3000)    Boeotians,  Locrlans,  Meliani,  Thee- 

Platsans 600  >        Mlians,    1000   Phocssana,    ftc 

Athenians 8000  )         amounting  to  about  50,000. 

Heavy  armed  troops 38700 

Light  armed  Helots 35000 

Light  armed  other  Greeks 34500 

108200 
Thespians  without  arms 1800 

Total 110,000 
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mined  Talour  of  t  Laced^Btnonians  and  Athenians ^  the  greater 
part  of  the  coi..^^d.»vx.j  having  basely  deserted  them  the  night 
befiare  the  engagement  *.  Mardonius  himself  was  slain  ;  and  of 
the  Persian  host,  not  more  than  3000  escaped,  except  a  select 
bodj  of  40y000  men  under  the  command  of  ArtabazuSy  who  had 
in  Tain  dissuaded  the  rash  and  impetuous  Mardonius  from  ha- 
sarding  a  battle,  but  advised  him  to  retire  under  the  walls  of 
TkebeMj  where  he  had  great  magazines  of  provisions  and  forage, 
■nd  where  he  might  at  leisure  corrupt  the  heads  of  the  Ghrecian 
eonfederacj,  by  means  of  the  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
eoined  and  uncoined,  plate,  rich  furniture,  &c.  which  he  pos- 
sessed. ArtabazuSy  therefore,  when  he  saw  the  Persians 
worsted,  as  be  expected,  marched  with  all  expedition  towards 
die  HeUesponty  but  lost  great  numbers  of  his  men  on  the  way, 
ebher  cut  off  by  the  Thraciansy  or  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
Inrnger;  and  he  transported  the  remnant  from  Byzantiuniy  or 
CaiMiantinopley  to  Asia.  The  loss  of  the  Grecians  was  inconsi- 
derable ;  only  91  LaceeUemonianSy  16  Tegeat<By  and  52  Athe^ 
miams ;  and  the  whole  amoimted  only  to  1360  men,  according 
to  Plutarch.     B.  IX.  §  41—89. 

The  battle  of  Plattea  was  fought  in  the  second  year  of  the 
75th  Olympiad,  when  Xanthippus  was  Archon  of  Athens,  B.C. 
479 ;  according  to  Diodorus  SiculuSy  B.  XI.  chap.  3  ;  and  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  month  Boedromiony  according  to 
Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  Camillus  and  ArisiideSy  corresponding 
to  the  28th  or  29th  of  Augusty  near  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis. 

lAfcurguSy  in  his  oration  against  LeocrateSy  has  preserved  the 
copy  of  an  oath  taken  by  the  Grecian  confederates  before  the 
battle  of  PlatiBay  which  strongly  marks  the  national  character. 

**  I  will  not  prefer  life  to  liberty ;  I  will  not  abandon  my 
leaders  alive  or  dead  ;  I  wiU  grant  burial  to  all  the  confederates 
slain  in  battle ;  after  having  gained  the  victory  over  the  Barba- 

*  Tlic  gremter  part  o(  the  Greeks  deserted  the  night  before  the  battle,  from  the  con- 
federate amy,  in  order  to  escape  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  liad  annoyed  them  greatly ; 
aad,  rrtuing  aboat  20  stadia  towards  Plataa,  they  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Juno, 
•ppoate  to  the  city.  Next  day,  however,  hearing  that  the  battle  was  fought,  and  Paw 
mmkm  asMl  the  LaeeiUemomaiu  victorious,  the  Corinthians,  Megarian*,  and  Pthiatians, 
bwrir^  towards  the  field  of  battle,  in  disorder;  but  were  attacked  by  the  Theban  cavalry, 
wIm  covered  the  retreat  (or  rather  flight)  of  the  enemy,  and  slew  six  hundred  of  these 
naifiiln  Greeks,  driving  the  rest  toward  mount  Citharon,  Thus  did  they  perish  in- 
gtoeioqsly  by  the  traitorous  hands  of  their  own  coimtrymen.    B.  IX.  |  52,  09. 

N  2 
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rianSy  I  will  not  destroy  any  city  which  shall  have  fought  for 
Greec€y  but  /  will  decimate  all  those  that  have  sided  with  ike 
Barbarians.  I  will  not  rebuild  any  of  the  temples  burnt  or 
thrown  down  by  the  Barbarians,  but  will  leave  them  subsisting 
in  their  present  state,  to  seiTe  as  a  memorial  of  their  impiety  to 
posterity."     Larcher^s  note,  B.  IX.  §  19,  (22). 

After  the  Ghrecians  had  buried  their  dead  on  the  plain  of 
Plat<Ba  *,  and  piously  devoted  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  sacred 
uses,  they  held  a  council,  and  agreed  to  march  against  Thebes^ 
and  demand  that  the  Medizers  should  be  given  up,  especially 
TimeffenideSy  and  AtiaginuSy  the  ringleaders;  that  otherwise 
they  would  not  desist,  imtil  they  had  destroyed  the  city.  On 
the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  therefore,  they  besieged  the 
ThebanSy  demanding  those  persons ;  but  the  Thebans  refusing 
to  give  them  up,  they  ravaged  their  territory,  and  made  incnr* 
sions  to  the  very  walls.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  siege, 
Timegenides  generously  offered  to  become  a  victim,  to  save  Oxt 
city,  while  Aitaginus  fled.  The  TJiebans  accordingly  gave  xxf 
TimegenideSy  and  the  rest  of  his  abettors,  and  also  the  childrea 
of  AttaginuSy  to  PausaniaSy  king  of  Sparta,  who  having  dis* 
missed  the  confederates,  took  with  him  these  ThebatM^  and 
executed  them  at  Carinth ;  but  he  acquitted  the  children  of 
AltaginitSy  saying,  that  '^  t/ie  children  were  not  guilt f  rf 
Medismy    This  was  just  and  hiunane.    B.  IX.  §  81— 68. 

BATTLE  OF  MYCALE. 

The  same  day,  the  Ghrecians  obtained  another  signal  victoiy 
at  Mycal€y  in  loniay  over  the  Persian  fleet.  Both  fleets  had 
remained  inactive  before,  in  their  respective  harbours  at  Deks 
and  Samos,  At  length,  the  Grecians  were  urged,  by  an  embassy 
from  loniay  to  commence  hostilities ;  assuring  them,  that  the 

*  We  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  the  Grecians,  afler  they  had  ioteired  the  flaiB* 
erected  an  altar  on  the  spot,  with  the  following  inscription ; 

'*  The  Greeks,  their  country  freed,  the  Persians  Mn, 
Have  reared  this  altar  on  the  glorious  field, 
To  Freedom's  patron,  Jove." 

And,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  there  was  a  general  afseiobly  of  the  Greeki,  held 
dXPlataa,  to  sacrifice  to  Jove  the  Deliverer,  for  the  victory;  which  tobdatcd  dB 
Plutarch's  time.     See  his  Aristides, 

This  strongly  marks  their  religious  character,  along  with  the  conaecrmtkmof  the  ^oih 
in  the  temples. 
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would  reyolt  and  join  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared, 
that  the  Barbarians,  whose  ships  were  slow  sailers,  and  not 
itch  for  the  Grecian,  would  not  sustain  an  attack.  Leuty- 
et,  the  Spartan  admiral,  happening  to  ask  the  speaker's 
s,  he  answered,  Hegesistratusy  signifying  ^^  leader  of  the 
^*'  Immediately,  Leutychides  hailed  the  omen,  dismissed 
est  of  the  embassy  with  assurance  of  succour,  but  retained 
mstratus  to  conduct  them  to  Samos.  B.  IX.  §  90,  91. 
Checian  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  triremes, 
rding  to  DiodoruSy  B.  XI.  chap.  34. 

16  Persian  fleet,  shimning  an  engagement  *,  retired  to  the 
nsola  of  MycalCy  on  the  Ionian  coast,  near  MiletuSj  and 
\  drew  up  their  ships  on  the  beach,  and  fortified  them  with 
Dpart  of  stones  and  trees,  protected  by  sixty  thousand  men. 
Grecians  following,  landed  their  men,  and  just  as  they  were 
■ring  to  attack  the  rampart,  a  herald's  sacred  wand  was  seen 
I  on  the  edge  of  the  surge,  and  instantly  a  rumour  ran  through 
wrecian  ranks,  that  the  army  of  Mardonius  had  been  defeated 
tBOtia.  HerodotuSy  as  usual,  atrributes  this  to  divine  inter- 
km;  but  Diodorus  and  PolymnuSy  more  naturally,  to  an 
lions  stratagem  of  the  Grecian  commanders,  to  animate 

troops.  Accordingly,  the  Grecians  boldly  stormed  the 
lart,  put  most  of  the  Persians  to  the  sword,  burnt  the  ships, 
got  an  immense  booty.  MasisteSy  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
ig  railed  at  Artayntesy  the  Persian  commander-in-chief,  for 
ig  behaved  worse  than  a  woman  in  the  engagement ;  the 
•,  provoked  at  this,  (the  bitterest  taimt  among  the  Persians) 

his  scimetar  to  kill  Masisies.  But  he  was  saved  by  a 
camassian,  who  happened  to  be  behind  Artayniesy  seized 
by  the  middle,  and  flung  him  on  the  ground.  Both  here, 
It  Salamis  therefore,  was  the  oracle  of  '^  the  sons  of  women/* 
led. 

lother  curious  coincidence  in  the  battles  of  Platma  and 
lUy  is  remarked  by  Herodotus.  Both  were  fought  in  the 
ibourhood  of  the  sacred  precincts  or  pales  of  the  Eleusinian 
r  t,  who  had  temples  at  both  places.    When  the  Persians 


had  incmndotuly  parted  with  their  bett  ships  and  letmen,  the  Phomieiani 

J  the  feaMMi  (u  advanced,  and  that  no  enterprise  was  intended  by  the  Ptrritm 

U  90C  leave  to  retire  to  their  own  ports,  before  Uie  jEquinoeUal  storms  should  set 

IX.I9S. 

tmimrek  obsenres,  that  Pauttouasp  and  the  Grecian  confederates  at  Platmh  000- 
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were  routed  at  Platteay  near  the  grove  of  CereSy  he  obserFes, 
that  none  of  tlie  fugitives  attempted  to  enter  the  sacred  palei 
nor  died  near  the  temple,  but  most  of  them  fell  on  the  profime 
ground,  outside.  ^^  I  conjecture,^'  says  he,  (if  we  may  presume 
to  form  any  conjecture  about  divine  things),  ^^  that  the  gaddem 
herself  would  not  receive  them,  after  they  had  burnt  the  rojil 
temple  at  Eleuaisr    B.  IX.  §  65,  101. 

No  wonder  then,  that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Ceres  Ynat 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  throughout  all  Greece^  and  at 
Athensy  especially.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  poet  JEschyliAs.  In  one  of  his  tragedies,  which  he 
performed  at  Athens^  he  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  piacei 
by  the  audience,  on  the  spot,  for  divulging,  as  they  rappoMd, 
some  of  the  mysteries.  He  fled  to  the  altar  of  Bacchus ;  and 
so  got  time  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  Areopayus  ;  who  acquitted 
him  of  this  dangerous  suspicion,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle, 
Lib.  III.  c.  1. 

The  decisive  battles  of  Plattea  and  MyctUe,  finished  Ae 
Persian  war,  in  the  second  campaign.     The  same  ausfncioiit 

suited  the  Oracle  o(  Delphi,  whether  they  should  attack  the  iVniasf,  or  act  <m  the  de- 
fensive 7  ArUtides,  who  was  sent,  received  this  response : 

"  The  Athemant  shall  he  victorious,  if  they  pray  to  /ooe,  to  Jtmo  of  CUkmrtm^  to  ^n^ 
and  the  nymphs  Sphragitides,  (from  a^paytf,  "  a  mo/,"  inttmating  a  aaertd  dhmut)  t  tf 
they  sacrifice  to  the  heroes  Androcratu,  Ltuam,  Piaamdtr,  Dwmocrait$t  Hyprimf 
and  Polyidu*  ;  and  if  they  fight  only  in  their  own  country,  on  the  plao  of  the 
Cerei  and  Proserpine" 

This  Oracle  perplexed  Arittidee  and  the  Athenkmt  not  a  little,  as  remorifif  tlM  teat  of 
war  back  again  to  Attica,  Bui  Arimnutet,  the  general  of  the  Platamu,  was  wantd  Is 
a  dream,  by  Jove  the  deimerer^  that  the  plain  meant  by  the  Oracle  was  in  that  vary  aaigh- 
bonrhood,  and  if  they  searched  they  would  find  it.  Accordingly,  they  acarclicdy  aad 
found  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  EUtuifdtm  Ceret  and  PrmerpiMf  near  JKiste,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Citharont  the  ground  about  which  was  fiiToarable  Ibr  tbdr  iafimry, 
and  disadvantageous  for  the  enemies*  cavalry.  They  found  also  the  ehapd  of  iha  hm 
AndrocrtUes,  quite  covered  with  thick  bushes  and  trees,  in  the  same  plaoe.  That  a^ 
thing  might  be  wanting  to  fulfil  the  Oracle,  the  Plataant,  at  the  motion  U  Arimmmltah 
voluntarily  ceded  the  ground  in  question,  (which  bordered  upon  AtHea)  to  the  ^Acataw, 
by  a  public  grant,  that  they  might  fight  upon  ihdr  own  territories.  And  this  spol»  wa 
may  further  remark,  was  included  therein,  in  a  former  Dtlfkic  Oracle,  daacrihiag 
"  Cecrpot*  hilly  land,  as  extending  to  Cilharon," 

This  generosity  of  the  Plaiaans  was  aOerwards,  in  their  adversity,  remembcicd  and 
rewarded  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  who,  when  he  had  conquered  Atia,  ordered  the  waDs 
oiPlaUea  to  be  rebuilt,  and  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  at  the  Oipayfe  ganMS^ 
**  That  the  king  granted  this  favour  to  the  PkUmtms,  in  oonsidcratioii  of  tbsir  vktaeaad 
generosity,  in  giving  up  their  Unds  to  tlie  Greeks  in  the  Pertism  war;  and  for bdMviaf 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  vigour  on  other  occasions,"  (as  at  AfaralAoa,  Sec)  Plmimrk's 
Aristides. 
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dMj,  which,  in  the  morning,  secured  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  in 
the  evening,  restored  the  liberties  of  lonia^  (colonized  from 
Greece)  after  they  had  been  enslaved,  at  first  by  Crcesus  and  the 
Lfdians,  and  then,  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians.  Nor  were  its 
benefits  confined  merely  to  the  present  season  :  it  fi'eed  Europe^ 
far  ages,  from  Asiatic  invasion,  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  even  long  after,  till  the  erection  of  the 
fimatical  empires  of  the  Saracens  and  Turksy  of  whom  the  one 
orertamed  the  Constaniinopolitan  empire,  and  the  other  pene- 
tiated  through  Africa^  into  Spain.  It  taught  indeed  the  Asiatic 
pofrers,  by  woeful  experience,  the  paramount  superiority  of  the 
Emropean  infantiy;  which,  under  the  Macedo-GrecianSy  and 
the  Romansy  overran  all  Asiay  as  far  as  the  Indus. 

The  Persian  invasion  furnishes  a  salutary  and  awakening 
leMon  to  all  firee  states,  to  dispute  their  liberties  to  the  last 
fsup,  and  never  to  compromise  with  the  enemy y  let  them  he 
never  so  numerous  and  formidable  *.  A  chosen  band  of  Pa- 
hioiSy  we  see,  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  their  country's 
cause,  were  ultimately  successful,  through  the  divine  blessing 
upon  their  pious  and  virtuous  exertions  for  their  Reliffion,  their 
LawSy  and  their  Liberty ;  for  these  were  the  great  and  glorious 
okgects  that  animated  the  Athenians  and  the  LacecUemonians, 
(diese  two  leading  and  noblest  states  of  Greece  J  the  former  espe- 
ciaDy,  to  such  astonishing  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  their  coun- 
try's cause ;  and  enabled  them  to  withstand  and  overcome  the 
combined  efibrts  of  a  cloud  of  foreign  enemies  and  domestic 
traitors.  While  their  most  instructive  historian,  Herodotus^ 
points  out  with  great  precision,  the  pecuhar  and  contradistin« 
gnisfaing  evils  and  defects  of  despotic  and/oaderal  states.  What 
calamities  did  the  wild  ambition  of  Xerxes  inflict  on  his  passive 
had  of  Asiatic  and  African  slaves  ?  driven,  and  firequently 
goaded  like  oxen,  to  the  slaughter ;  while  the  more  intelligent 
and  sagacious  among  his  counsellors,  had  only  to  lament  and 
me  the  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  their  leaders.  On  the  other 
hand,  Greece  was  split  and  weakened  by  intestine  divisions  and 
factions;  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  leading  states,  of 
Sparta  and  AthenSy  these  champions  for  national  fireedom,  and 
of  Tkehes  and  ArgoSy  the  chief  Medizing    states,   flung   the 

*  Stc  Migor  BamdCt  patriotic  and  animated  exhortation  to  Britoiu,  to  penevert  in 
OTT  pvcflent  Inianedoc  war  with  tlie  military  d««po<  of  France.  0€9graphf  rf  HtrodUut, 
f,  319—323. 
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apple  of  discord  among  them,  as  soon  as  ever  ihey  were  freed 
from  the  terror  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  at  length  brought  on 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  more  ruinous  than  the  foreign ;  which 
ended  in  their  virtual  subjection  to  the  Persian  sway,  by  the 
venality  and  corruption  of  their  demaffoffues* ;  and  at  length 
bowed  their  necks  to  the  Macedanian^  and  afterwards  to  the 
Roman  yoke. 

The  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces  at  Mycale^  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sardisy  drove  Xerxes  from  that  city,  where  he  had  re- 
sided since  his  return  from  Greece ;  and  he  retired  with  disgrace 
and  dismay  to  Susay  his  capital.  His  route  was  marked  by 
plunder  and  devastation  through  Asia.  He  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  Grecian  temples  in  his  way  f :  he  did  not  respect 
even  the  ancient  and  venerable  temple  of  Belus^  at  BabyUmj 
but  carried  off  from  thence  a  statue  of  soUd  gold,  twelve  cubits 
high,  the  work  probably  of  Nebuchcuinezzarj  Dan.  iii.  1 ;  and 
slew  the  high-priest,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  sacrilege^ 
B.  I.  §  183. 

THE  END  OF  XERXES. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  impious  son  ofviolence^  (as 
he  was  rightly  described  in  the  Grecian  Oracles)  was  disastrous 
in  the  highest  degree,  clouded  by  the  most  horrid  and  unnatural 
debaucheries  and  cruelties,  raging  through  and  ravaging  his 
own  household  and  his  own  family ;  and  equalling,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding, the  gloomiest  Thyestean  tragedy.  He  first  fell:  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  his  own  brother,  .Micm^^^^,  who  had  fought  so 
gallantly  in  his  cause  at  Mycale;  but  she  virtuously  rejecting 
his  solicitation,  he  turned  his  lawless  eyes  next  on  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  vfdfe  of  his  eldest  son,  DariuSj  who  proved  more 
complying.    In  his  incestuous  fondness  he  gratified  her  fismale 


*  The  Athenian  orator,  Andoddei,  in  hit  third  Oration,  states,  that  in  the  coont  sf 
the  Pelopcnnesian  war,  the  Spartans  received  from  their  PersUm  allies  subsidias  t»  dit 
amount  of  five  thousand  talents,  ahout  a  million  sterUng ! 

t  Xerxet  spared  only  two  temples  in  the  Grecian  war,  those  U  AfUh^  at  IMsi^  mA 
of  Diana f  at  Ephesus.  Mitford  conjectures,  because  the  fi>rmer  was  dedJcattd  to  the 
iun,  the  tatter  to  the  moon ;  which  were  held  sacred,  though  not  divinitiesy  bj  the  Ptr» 
nan*.  But  he  meant  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of  ApoUo^  at  DtifihL  This,  tlieie- 
fore,  cannot  have  been  the  reason  why  these  escaped.  It  b  more  ptobable  tliat  lie  was 
afraid  to  offend  these  mari^imtf  states,  on  whom  he  depended  for  issiitance  agsiiist^ 
Greeks  at  sea. 


IS 
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nmilj  with  the  present  of  a  rich  embroidered  maniley  worked 
md  given  him  by  his  own  wife,  Hamestrisy  whose  jealousy  was 
■o  mach  provoked  by  the  indiscreet  display  of  this  mantle  by 
his  paramour,  that  i^e  importuned,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
Idm  basely  to  surrender  her  innocent  mother  to  her  rage ;  whom 
she  mutilated  most  horribly,  cutting  off  her  breasts,  which  she 
ftimg  to  the  dogs ;  her  nose,  lips,  and  ears,  and  cutting  out  her 
loogoe ;  and  then  sent  her  home,  a  miserable  spectacle,  to  her 
Ibnd  husband.  Fired  at  these  atrocious  and  complicated  in- 
pries,  MasisteSj  with  his  sonSy  and  some  attendants,  took  flight 
nounediately  towards  Bactria^  of  which  province  he  was  go- 
vernor, and  greatly  beloved  there,  meditating  to  do  the  king  all 
tbe  mischief  possible,  and  to  rouze  the-  warlike  Sa4;<B  to  revolt 
Bol  Xerxet  apprehending  this,  intercepted  him  on  the  way,  and 
pi^  him,  and  his  sons,  and  his  adherents,  all  to  death !  And  to 
crown  the  horrid  measiure  of  his  cruelties,  if  AspcLsicLS  is  to  be 
credited,  in  a  transport  of  frenzy,  he  tore  in  pieces  his  own  mo- 
ther, Atosuiy  the  daughter  of  CyruSy  to  whose  influence  he  owed 
his  crown,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  devoured  her'  flesh ! !  B.  IX. 
§  109—113. 

Vengeance,  however  slow,  at  length  pursued  and  overtook  a 
BKXister  of  whom  the  world  was  weary  *.  His  chamberlain, 
MMrifkUeSy  introduced  into  his  bed-chamber  at  night  Arta- 
hmmuM^  the  ci^tain  of  his  guards,  who  assassinated  him  while  he 
slept,  B.C.  464.     Diodor.  Sicul.  B.  XI.  ch.  18. 

ARTAXERXES  LONGIMANUS,  or  ARDSCHIR 
DIRAZDEST,  or  BAHAMAN. 

AriabanuSy  after  the  miirder  of  the  king,  meditated  to  secure 
the  crown  for  himself,  by  the  murder  of  the  royal  family.  He 
falsely  accused  the  eldest  son,  the  hapless  DaritiSy  of  killing 
XerxeMy  to  the  third  AriaxerxeSy  and  prevailed  on  the  unsus- 
pecting youth,  through  fear  of  death  himself,  rashly  to  consent 
to  the  assassination  of  Darius.  He  then  placed  Artaxerxes 
q)on  the  throne,  in  exclusion  of  Hystaspesy  the  second  son,  who 
WIS  absent  in  his  province  of  Bactriay  in  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded MasUteSy  intending  to  dispatch  him  in  turn.  But  Ar- 
iaxerxcM  anticipated  his  treason,  and  cut  ofi*  him  and  his  fSeunily 

*  Raro  antecedeotein  Scdeitum 
Deterait,  pcdc,  Porao,  claudo.— HoR.  Oo.  II.  8,  31. 
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before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  about  seven  months  after  bis 
father's  death.  Next  he  defeated  his  brother,  after  a  two  yean^ 
war,  and  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  gave  public  entertainments 
and  rejoicings  at  Susa ;  and  by  advice  of  his  sycophant  comidl 
deposed  his  queen  Vashti  for  contumacy,  because  she  modestly 
refused  to  expose  her  beauty  at  a  public  banquet,  to  his  guests, 
when  flushed  with  wine.    Esth.  c.  i.  and  ii. 

Gravis  pcena  pro  culpd  levi,  si  tamen  culpa  I 

'*  Severe  the  punishment,  for  so  slight  a  fault ; 
If  it  was,  indeed,  a  fault  I" 

After  a  probation  of  foiur  years  he  chose  Eniherj  the  Jewess, 
to  be  his  queen,  in  preference  of  all  the  virgins  who  were  can- 
didates for  that  dignity. 

EZRA'S  COMMISSION. 

In  the  same  year,  and  seventh  of  his  reign,  B.C.  457,  he  is- 
sued a  decree,  empowering  Ezra^  the  Scribe  of  the  Law  of  TOM 
God  of  Heaven,  to  go  to  Judaay  with  full  powers  to  pieade 
there  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  concerns;  to  restore  and 
enforce  the  law  of  Mosesy  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges 
throughout  the  land,  and  to  punish  all  transgressors  of  the  law 
with  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment,  or  death.  Ezra  m 
2—26. 

But  the  Jews  were  in  imminent  danger  of  extirpation  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  AriaxerxeSj  B.C.  450,  from  the  malignity  of 
Haman  the  Amalekitej  an  inveterate  foe  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
from  times  of  old,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Agag^  the  king  of 
the  Amalekitesy  in  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  I  Sam.  zr. 
3d,  who  prevailed  on  the  easiness  of  the  king,  with  whom  he 
was  a  prime  favourite,  at  a  banquet,  to  pass  a  royal  decree  ftr 
the  public  proscription  and  massacre  of  the  Jews^  as  a  dis* 
affected  people,  throughout  the  Persian  dominions ;  which,  after 
much  deliberation  of  the  conspirators  on  lucky  days,  was  fixed 
for  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelflli  month,  Adar. 

This  rash,  impolitic,  and  unjust  decree,  however,  was  pro- 
videntially defeated  by  the  spirit  and  address  of  Queen  Esther^ 
and  recoiled  in  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  the  wicked  contriver  and 
his  whole  family,  as  admirably  described  in  tiie  two  books  of 


t 
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Esther  J  the  Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal,  and  noticed  before, 
VoL  II.  p.  483,  where  the  awkward  mode  of  superseding  the 
decree  of  massacre  by  a  counter  decree,  permitting  the  JetM  to 
lake  up  arms  to  defend  themselves,  instead  of  repealing  the 
fccmer,  (which  was  not  allowed  by  the  usage  of  the  Medes  and 
PersiansJ  is  also  noticed,  ibid.  To  the  article  Nehemiah^ 
which  there  follows,  from  p.  484  to  p.  486,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  for  Jewish  affairs,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

EGYPnAN  REVOLT. 

Eaily  in  his  reign,  the  Egyptians  revolted,  B.C.  459,  and 
chose  InaruSy  a  Libyan  prince,  for  their  king.  The  Athenians 
at  that  time  had  a  powerfiil  fleet  of  200  ships,  lying  off  the 
island  of  Cyprus^  to  whom  the  Egyptians  applied  for  succour, 
which  was  readily  granted.  To  quell  this  revolt,  Artaxerxes 
sent  his  brother  Achcsmenes  *,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Persian 
fleet,  sailed  up  the  Nile^  and  landing  their  forces,  joined  Inams 
and  the  Egyptians^  attacked  the  Persian  army,  and  slew 
100,000  men,  with  Ach^emeneSy  their  commander  in  chief.  The 
vcnuunder  fled  to  Memphis^  and  there,  in  the  best  fortified  part 
of  Ibe  city,  called  the  White  JVally  supported  a  siege  of  three 
jean,  until  they  were  relieved  by  forces  sent  to  their  assistance. 
nmcyd.  B.  I. 

The  fleet  sent  upon  this  occasion  was  commanded  by  Arta- 
hazuSy  who  conveyed  an  army  of  300,000  men,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Megabyzus,  Having  lauded  his  forces,  Megabyzus 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Memphis,  defeated  the  Egyptians, 
laiaed  the  siege,  and  forced  the  Athenians  to  take  refuge,  with 
fleet,  at  Biblos,  an  island  surrounded  by  the  navigable 
of  the  Nile,  where  they  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Effpiians,  under  Inarus,  defended  themselves  vigourously  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  until  they  were  reduced,  by  the  stratagem  of 
dntning  that  arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenian  fleet  lay, 
by  catling  canals  from  thence,  and  so  the  Persian  army  marched 
acfOM  it  into  the  island.  Inarus  and  the  Egyptians  surren- 
dered themselves  to  Megabyzus,  and  he  was  afterwards  cruci- 


*  HtrtdUmM  to  disiinguUiet  him  from  Acfunnenetf  the  brother  of  Xerxtt,  and  the 
of  Jri^xerxet,  who  eonniumded  the  Pertkm  fleet  at  Salamis,     B.  Vll.  §  236L 
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fied  in  Persia ;  but  the  Athenians j  to  the  number  of  6000,  hav- 
ing burnt  their  ships,  drew  up  in  battle  array,  resolved  to  sell 
their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate,  emulating  their  countiymenat 
ThermopyUB.  Perceiving  their  desperate  resolution,  the  Per- 
sian  general  thought  proper  to  propose  an  accommodation,  on 
the  terms  of  their  surrendering  the  island,  and  getting  a  free 
passage  home,  by  sea  or  by  land.  So  they  marched  thiougli 
the  Libyan  deserts,  to  embark  at  Cyrene^  for  Greece^  where  few 
of  them  ever  arrived.  And  in  addition  to  this  great  loss,  ano- 
ther Athenian  fleet  of  50  sail,  sent  to  their  relief,  arriving  soon 
after  their  surrender,  were  attacked  by  surprize,  in  the  iVtfe,  by 
the  Persian  fleet  and  army,  and  almost  all  destroyed.  Diodar. 
B.XI. 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  Egyptian  war,  in  the  sixth  year; 
when  the  Persians  reduced  the  whole  country  again,  about  B.C. 
453 ;  except  AmyrUBtiSy  who  still  maintained  a  party  in  the 
fens,  inaccessible  to  the  Persians. 

Three  years  after,  the  Athenians,  B.C.  450,  exerted  them- 
selves to  send  another  fleet  of  200  sail  to  Egypt,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  to  the  assistance  of 
Amyrtteus  in  the  fens.  Cimon  defeated  Artabazus,  the  Persian 
admiral,  took  100  of  his  ships,  and  destroyed  many  more ;  pur- 
sued the  rest  to  Cilida,  and  by  stratagem,  landing  his  men,  as 
if  Persians,  next  siurprized  and  defeated  Megabyzus,  at  Eurf- 
medon,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  returned  to  Cyprus, 
with  a  double  triumph.  Plutarch  in  Cimon,  and  IXodor, 
B.  XI.  chap.  13. 

PEACE  WITH  ATHENS. 

This  double  defeat  induced  Artaxerxes  to  seek  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Athenians,  to  which,  after  their  losses,  they 
were  equally  well  disposed.  Accordingly,  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Susa,  amongst  whom  was  Callias  ;  and  on  the  Persian 
side,  Artabanes  and  Megabyzus  were  sent  to  Athens.  Peace 
was  concluded  on  terms  humiliating  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
1.  That  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  should  be  firee,  and 
governed  by  their  own  laws.  2.  That  no  Persian  governor  of 
the  provinces  should  march  an  army  within  three  days'  journey 
of  the  coast  And  3.  That  no  Persian  ships  of  war  should  sail 
between  the  Cyanean  rocks,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
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m  Botparusj  and  the  Chelidanian  Ides,  near  the  southern 
Unj  oiLycia ;  thus  excluding  the  Persians  from  the  en- 
«ait  sea,  and  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  bordering 
ria  Minor.  This  peace  *j  so  glorious  for  the  little  Athe^ 
lies,  established  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  cola- 
the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  was  at  length,  after  some  delay, 
jtd  B.C.  449,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Artaxerxes^  thirty 
fter  the  victories  oiPlaima  and  Mycale^  and  forty  years 
$  first  Persian  invasion  of  Greece.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
foundation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Grecian  states  was  laid 
Uustrious  MiltiadeSj  in  the  victory  of  Marathon^  so  were 
trfected  by  the  victories  of  his  more  illustrious  son,  Cimcn, 
B.  VII.  §  151.    Diodor.  B.  XII.  chap.  1.     Plutarch. 


NEHEMIAH'S  COMMISSION. 

8  twentieth  year,  Nehemiah  was  sent  to  rebuild  the  walls 
Y  oi  Jerusalem.  The  motives  that  mAvLceA,  Artaxerxes 
measure,  are  noticed  in  the  second  Volume,  p.  484 — 486, 
work. 


tziftence  of  this  treaty,  so  humiliating  to  Persia,  is  questioned  by  Mitford$  on 
Is  that  it  was  never  observed ;  that  it  is  unnoticed  by  Thuey^Udet,  and  virtually 
ed  by  Plato ;  and  that  Plutarch  and  Diodonu,  who  record  it,  disagree,  about 
In  its  date ;  the  former  dating  it  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ewymedom ; 
in  tl^  fourth  year  of  the  82d  Olympiad.    HttU  rf  Greece,  chap,  xil  §  3,  last 

!se  grounds  seem  rather  insufficient :  for, 

ctftUdett  in  his  short  preliminary  abstract  of  the  affldrs  of  Greece,  might  have 

er  thb  treaty,  because  it  was  not  faithfully  observed,  on  the  side  o(  Persia, 

berefore  of  no  avail :  besides,  he  wrote  bis  history  of  the  Pekpomtesian  wv 

oce,  when  Athens  was  in  a  state  of  depression,  after  the  ruinous  SteUiam  war, 

led  the  junction  of  the  Persians  with  their  enemies  the  Laeedamomaiug  he 

relbre  be  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  Persia,  by  recording  her  disgrace. 

to  only  says  that  "  Greece  owed  its  tranquillity  to  the  prosecution  of  the  vrarby 

kms  far  from  home,  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt,"    (Menezen.)    But  this  foreign 

ioned  the  treaty,  which  Plato  therefore  rather  implies. 

ras  the  boast  of  Isocrates,  that  no  Persian  ships,  nor  troops,  shewed  themselves 

e  prescribed  limits  of  the  treaty,  at  least  for  some  time,  during  the  depression 

"SMSw,  as  Mitford  himself  notices. 

t  peace  of  Jntalcidas,  afterwards,  B.C.  387>  formally  rescinded  the  first  artide 

!dom  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Jsia  Minor,  by  declaring  they  should  be  sulject  to 

o€  Persia  ;  which  would  otherwise  be  superfluous. 

!  variations  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  as  to  the  precise  time,  do  not  invalidate 

tive  testimony  as  to  the  fact. 
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No  sooner  were  the  Orecian  states  freed  from  the  Permam 
war,  than  dissention  and  discord  raged  among  themselves.   The 
Athenians,  by  artfully  fortifying  their  city,  and  getting  fixnn  Ae 
LacediBmonians  the  command  at  sea,   which  they  exercised 
themselves  with  much  insolence  and  oppression,  excitad  the 
jealousy  and  indignation  of  the  rest     The  leading  stales  of 
Sparta^  Thebes,  and  Argos,  indeed,  could  not  brook  the  naval 
superiority  and  growing  power  o{ Athens;  and  twenty  yein 
before  the  peace  with  Persia^  the  LacecUBtnonians  deteiminedto 
make  war  on  the  Athenians,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  nMi 
either  from  their  resentments,  or  their  fears,  when  Sparta  he^ 
self  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake,  B.C.  469,  and  twen^ 
thousand  citizens  perished  in  this  dreadful  disaster.     This  was 
followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  oppressed  Helots  and  Messeniamt^ 
who  endeavoured  to  shake  off  their  cruel  yoke,  and  carried  on  a 
ruinous  intestine  war,  for  ten  years,  before  they  were  redaced. 
Thucyd.  B.  I.§  100,  101. 

The  BcBotian  states  also  revolted  and  shook  off  the  aathoritjf 
of  Thebes,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who, 
by  the  decisive  victory  of  Tanagra,  B.C.  456,  confirmed  the 
liberties  of  Baeotia ;  and  in  like  manner,  Argos  lost  her  depoii* 
dant  states  in  the  Peninsula,  Mycen<D,  Epidaurus,  and  Trcezene. 
Diod4>r.  B.  XI.    Thucyd.  B.  I. 

At  length,  the  general  oppressive  system  of  the  Athenian 
policy  armed  the  Confederates  against  her  in  the  Pelopannesiam 
war,  which  commenced  B.C.  431,  and  lasted  27  years,  ending 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  dominion ;  so  well  described  by 
Tliucydides,  who  was  employed  therein  himself.  It  broke  out 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  whose 
assistance  was  sought  by  both  parties ;  but  he  wisely  declined 
to  assist  either,  thinking  it  better  to  let  them  wony  each  other^ 
and  exhaust  themselves.  They  applied  to  him  afresh,  not  long 
before  his  death ;  but  he  put  them  off  again.  Thucyd.  B.  II. 
and  IV. 

This  prince  was  sumamed  by  the  Persian  writers,  Bahammn, 
signifying  ^^  kind,  or  beneficent.^^  His  favourite  maxim  was, 
that  '^  the  gates  of  a  king  should  never  be  shut!^  Of  thia^  he 
gave  a  signal  instance  in  the  hospitable  asylum  which  he  gene- 
rously afforded  to  the  illustrious  exile,  Themistocles,  who  had  done 
so  much  mischief  to  Persia,  and  for  whose  head  he  had  offered 
a  reward  of  200  talents,  near  40,000/.  on  his  accession  to  the 
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[  throne.  Whc  t>anished  from  Greecey  and  every  part  oi  Europe ^ 
\pf  the  iiiirelei.^g  persecution  of  the  Laced<emontanSj  he  boldly 
tkreir  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
veeeiTed  hun  graciously,  gave  him  the  200  talents  formerly 
offiered  as  a  reward,  '^  since  he  brought  himself,  and  was  there- 
fare  entitled  to  it,  as  a  debt,''  took  him  into  his  royal  favour,  and 
far  his  maintenance,  assigned  him  the  government  of  Magnesia^ 
which  brought  him  50  talents  yearly,  for  his  bread ;  Lampsacus 
far  his  wine ;  and  Myus  for  his  meat  In  the  enjoyment  of  this 
aflnence,  he  used  to  say  humorously  to  his  children,  We  should 
ime  been  undonCy  if  we  had  not  been  undone !  And  the 
itrongest  inducement  afterwards  held  out  by  any  Persian  king 
Id  a  Greeky  to  enter  into  his  service,  was,  that  ^^  he  should  live 
wUk  Atm,  as  did  Themistocles  with  Artaxerxes  *."  Thucyd.  B. 
L^  135— 138. 

Of  true  religion  he  gave  also  a  specimen  early  in  his  reign, 
irfien  he  sent  Ezra  to  Judeay  with  ample  commission  to  esta- 
Uidi  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  king  in  the  western 
pRnrinces ;  and  for  beautifying  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jeru» 
miemy  and  providing  for  regular  sacrifices  there,  '^  lest  there  be 
wrmih  against  the  realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons,^^  Ezr.  vii. 
21 — 27.  Artaxerxes  was  happy  in  two  such  master-councellors 
as  Exra  and  Nehemiah, 

We  cannot  therefore  listen  to  the  Persian  historians  who  de- 
his  memory,  by  the  absurd  and  inconsistent  tale,  that  he 
his  own  daughter,  Homaiy  when  he  was  old ;  that  at 
his  death  he  left  her  with  child,  and  appointed  her  posthumous 
MB  to  be  his  successor,  in  exclusion  of  his  adult  son,  Xerxes 
bj  Queen  Esther ;  that  Homaiy  ambitious  to  secure  the  crown 
for  herself,  most  unnaturally  exposed  her  new-bom  infant,  richly 
dieaaed,  in  a  little  ark,  on  the  river  Gihon ;  that  the  child  was 
saved  by  a  poor  dyer,  who  called  him  Daraby  (from  dar  a 
^  wooden  vessel,"  and  ab  ^'  water,'')  and  reared  him  as  his  own 
son ;  that  at  length,  he  was  accidentally  discovered  and  ac- 
knowledged by  his  mother,  who  resigned  the  crown  to  him,  after 
die  had  held  it  thirty  years.  See  Herbeloty  in  Homaiy  Bahaman^ 
nd  Darab. 


Sieuku,  PUUareh,  Eusebiut,  &c.  refer  tliis  transaction  to  the  reign  of 
;  b«rt  the  tettiaiony  of  Thucydidet,  a  contemporary  historian,  greatly  outweighs 
aad  b  more  probable  in  itself.  For  Jrtatcerxet  had  it  in  view,  by  his  means,  to 
Grmet ;  wbcfcaa  Xerxet  gave  up  all  such  views,  in  hopeless  despair. 
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But  other  respectable  historians,  the  Tarik  Cazideht  or 
Moniekheb,  &c.  pass  over  Homai  unnoticed  in  the  dynasty  of 
the  Kaianians ;  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  they  disbelieved 
and  rejected  the  vrhole  story.  The  exposure  of  Darab  stioiii^ 
resembles  the  exposure  oi  Cyrus. 

DARIUS  NOTHUS. 

Besides  Xerxes,  his   only  legitimate   son,  Ariaxerxes  left 
seventeen  sons  by  his  concubines,  among  whom  were  SogdiamMSj 
Ochusy  and  Arsites.    Xerxes  succeeded  his  father,  but  after  he 
had  reigned  45   days,  was  assassinated  by  Sagdianus,  wlio 
usurped  the  throne.    But  Ochus,  coming  with  a  powerful  annj 
from  Hyrcantay  of  which  he  was  governor,  to  revenge  his  bro- 
ther's death,  Sogdianus  submitted,  and  was  smothered  in  ashei 
This  cruel  and  novel  death  was  invented  by  OchuSy  to  destioj 
his  brother  without  breach  of  his  oath,  for  he  had  sworn  not  to 
kill  him  by  sword,  poison,  or  hunger.   The  two  short  reigns 
o(  Xerxes  and  Sogdianus,  amounting  to  only  eight  months,  axe 
omitted  in  Ptolamy's  Canon,  but  their  amount  is  included  in  the 
last  year  of  Artaxerxes,  according  to  his  usage.     Ochus  assumed 
the  title  of  Darius,  usually  called  Nothus,  *^  bastard,**  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  princes  of  the  same  title.  DiodoruSy 
B.  XII. 

His  reign  proved  turbulent-  and  unfortunate.  His  own  bro- 
ther Arsites,  bom  of  the  same  mother,  first  rebelled  against  him, 
but  was  decoyed  into  a  surrender,  and  smothered  in  ashes. 
Afterwards  he  was  harassed  with  rebellions,  in  Media  and  the 
northern  part  of  his  dominions,  which  he  suppressed.  The 
Egyptians  also  revolted  in  the  South,  about  B.C.  414,  drove  the 
Persians  out  of  the  country,  and  retained  their  independence 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign.    Euseb.  Chronicon. 

His  hatred  of  the  Athenians  led  him  to  deviate  fiom  his 
father's  wise  policy,  which  was,  to  foment  divisions  among  the 
Grecian  states,  and  to  assist  the  weaker  against  the  stronger,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  against  the  Persians.  He 
therefore  commissioned  his  younger  son  Cyrus,  govemor  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  assist  the  Lacedte^nanians  with  large  subsidies, 
against  the  Athenians;  and  enabled  Lysander,  their  artfbl 
general,  who  had  wormed  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  young 
prince,  by  flattering  his  ambitious  views,  to  finish  the  Pelopim* 
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war,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenians y  and  demoli- 
tioD  of  their  fortifications,  about  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
B.C.  404.  For  which,  the  LacecUemonians  made  an  ungrateful 
return,  not  long  after. 

Rejecting  the  solicitations  of  his  wife  ParysatiSj  to  make  her 
roonger  son  Cyrus  king,  in  exclusion  of  her  elder,  Arsacesy  upon 
lie  plea  that  he  was  bom  after  his  father  came  to  the  throne,  he 
ippointed  Arsaces  his  successor,  and  gave  him  as  the  best  in- 
rtiucticm  in  the  art  of  reigning,  to  do  justly  in  all  things j  toward 
Sod  and  toward  man.    AthemeuSy  Lib.  XII. 

However  disastrous  in  other  respects,  the  reign  of  this  prince 
li  immortalized  by  the  reference  thereto  in  sacred  prophecy. 
Be  was  the  first  of  the^bur  kings  foretold  to  precede  the  disso- 
utioQ  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  the  famous  prophecy  of  the 
tfoenty  weeks  commenced  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C. 
120.  See  Dan.  ch.  ix.  and  xi.,  as  expounded  in  Vol.  II.  p.  507—- 
iS9,  of  this  work. 

ARTAXERXES  MNEMON. 

ArtaceSy  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  assiuned  the  title  of 
\riaxerxesy  and  was  distinguished  by  the  ChrecianSy  fi-om  others 
rthat  name,  by  the  epithet  Mnemony  on  account  of  his  extra- 
rdinary  "  memory.''  A  plot  was  laid  by  his  younger  brother 
^yruMy  to  assassinate  him  at  his  inauguration ;  '^  but  Tissa- 
hemes  accused  {SiajiaXkH)  Cyrus  to  his  brother,  of  conspiring 
gainst  him  ;  Artaxerxes  believed  the  information,  and  seized 
^frusy  intending  to  kill  him.  But  his  mother  having  inter- 
eded  for  him,  he  [pardoned,  and  even]  dismissed  him  again  to 
is  government  When  CyruSy  therefore,  departed,  after  hav- 
ig  been  endangered  and  disgracedy  he  meditated  how  to  be  no 
mger  dependant  upon  his  brothery  but  to  reign  in  his  steadJ*^ 
[enoph.  Anabas.  Lib.  I.  cap.  1. 

The  treasonable  designs  of  the  haughty  and  ambitious  Cyrusj 
liere  acknowledged  by  Xenophony  who  actually  served  under 
im  in  his  rebellion,)  seem  to  warrant  the  justice  of  Tissa- 
hemes*  accusation,  which  is  supported  by  the  historians, 
h'odorus  SiculuSy  Plutarchy  Justiny  &c.  A  modem  historian, 
owever,  GillieSy  is  rather  singular,  in  considering  it  as  ^^  false  *  ;'* 

*  Am^oXXm,  dgntfi«t  to  accute  or  eriminatet  whether  truly  or  falsely.    ImcraUs  has 
m^aXXiw  tj^tvit^,  **  to  accuu  fahely  ;*'  and  ivka^v  rac  ^u>/3oXac  ff<&y  ^et^ccc  **9u 
VOL.  IV.  O 
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who  praises  '^  the  magnanimity  of  Cyru^j^  and lepreflents 
as  '^  an  honour  to  human  nature.'''^  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap. 

In  his  rebellious  views,  he  was  most  shamefully  assisted  by 
the  Laced^smonianSy  who  sent  him  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to 
act  against  his  brother,  imder  the  command  of  Clearchui^ 
amounting,  with  other  Greek  mercenaries,  to  13,000  ;  and  with 
an  army  of  100,000  men  besides,  collected  in  Ana  Minor  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  Cyrus  marched  to  attack  his  hn^ 
ther  and  his  king ;  but  fell,  by  his  own  rashness,  after  he  had 
wounded  AriaxerxeSy  in  a  desperate  charge,  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxaj  in  Babylonia,  B.C.  400.  The  famous  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  conducted  principally  by  the  militaxy  his- 
torian Xenophon,  (after  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  had 
been  treacherously  cut  off  by  TissaphemesJ  through  the  heait 
of  the  Persian  empire,  to  Greece  again,  in  a  march  of  2985 
miles,  harassed  by  a  niunerous  Persian  army  in  his  rear,  and 
by  several  fierce  and  barbarous  nations  in  his  front ;  which  he 
has  so  modestly  and  admirably  described  in  his  Anabasis^  woo 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  encouraged  Alexander  ofMace^ 
don^  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  invade  Asia  with  so 
small  an  army. 

Provoked  at  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  the  Laeedm' 
monians  in  particular,  Artaxerxes  sent  Tissaphemes  to  make 
war  upon  their  dependencies.  To  oppose  whom,  they  sent 
Thimbroy  B.C.  399,  and  aJieTwwrds  DercyllidaSy  B.C.  898;  and 
lastly  Agesilaus  their  king,  B.C.  396,  whose  rapid  conquests 
threatened  the  empire  itself;  when  Artaxerxes,  recurring  to  his 
grandfather's  wise  policy,  sent  300,000  gold  archers  to  drive 
Agesilaus  out  of  Asia,  and  recall  him  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
country,  against  the  TJiebans,  and  other  states,  who  were  bribed 
and  subsidized  to  attack  Laconia, 

Following  up  this  system,  by  the  advice  of  Conam  the  Athe^ 
nian,  he  raised  Athens  from  her  depression,  to  counterbalance 
the  power  of  Sparta ;  he  rebuilt  the  city,  which  had  fonneily 
been  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  he  repaired  her  fortificationii 
which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Laceddnmrnians,  out  of  thdr 
spoils ;  and  he  distributed  a  donative  of  50  talents  among  the 
citizens.    Xenophon^s  Hist,  of  Greece,  Diodorus,  &c. 

'*  Ayoid  accutationt,  especially  if  they  he/aUe."  PltUarch,  who  had  teen  and  expanded 
XenophoH*M  account,  evidently  supposed  that  the  aocusatSoo  wai  CniCi  aa  comiqg  ftoan  a 
priest  who  had  educated  Cyrus, 
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PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS. 

The  effect  of  this  sjrstem  was  such  as  might  well  be  expected. 
The  Grecian  States,  and  Sparta  herself  foremost,  wearied  and 
ezhmosted  by  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  sued  for  peace ;  and 
scBl  Amialcidoi  *  the  Spartan^  and  other  deputies,  to  negociate 
at  iStMO.  The  king  dictated  the  following  terms :  1.  That  all 
the  Greeian  cities  in  Asia  Minor^  with  the  important  isles  of 
C^rui  and  Ckuometue^  should  be  subject  to  Persia.  And  2. 
That  an  the  cities  of  Greece^  both  small  and  great,  should  be 
free,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  And  the  king  engaged 
to  assist  ^  by  sea  and  land,  with  ships  and  money,"  the  states 
who  agreed  thereunto,  against  the  refraetoiy.  Xenophon.  Hist 
B.V. 

Thus  did  Greece  formally  rescind  the  first  article  of  the  formeir 
f^orioQs  Athenian  peace  of  B.C.  449,  by  this  disgraceful  peace 
€( AntalciiktSf  concluded  in  B.C.  387,  and  tamely  surrender  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor y  after  a  struggle  for  near  a  cen- 
tarr,  from  the  battle  of  Mycaie.  While  it  established  the  para* 
mount  influence  oi  Persia  in  Greece,  by  rendering  all  the  states 
iadependent  of  each  other,  and  breaking  up  those  powerfiil  con* 
federacies  which  had  so  long  harassed  and  endangered  the 
Persian  empire ;  whilst  the  last  clause  of  enforcing  the  peace^ 
**  with  ships  and  money,''  proved  a  fresh  torch  of  discord,  and 
caabled  Sparta  to  tjrrannize  afresh  over  the  petfy  states  that 
would  not  submit  to  her  authority,  under  pretext  of  not  acced« 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  involved  her  in  a  ruinous  war 
with  the  Thebansy  under  Epaminondas. 

When  Artaxerxes  was  thus  freed  firom  the  Grecian  war,  he 
tamed  his  whole  force  against  Cyprus^  which  had  refrised  to 
agree  to  the  peace,  and  reduced  the  whole  island,  B.C.  386. 

Next  year,  he  marched  against  the  Cadusians,  in  the  moun* 
tainoos  tract  north  (^  Mediay  who  had  revolted,  but,  for  want  of 
pmrisions,  was  forced  to  retreat  with  loss  and  disgrace. 

His  last  military  expedition  was  against  Egypt ;  which,  after 
three  years'  preparation,  he  invaded  in  the  dlst  year  of  his 
reign,  B.C.  374,  but  miscarried,  from  the  slowness  of  his  opera- 

*  JrimxerxtM  was  fi»d  of  JmiaMdat  at  first ;  but  after  he  had  used  him  as  a  tool,  to 
WiBf  ahoat  the  peace,  he  Created  him  with  the  cootempt  he  deserved  as  a  traitor  to  hit 
r,  whose  host  iaCeivau  ht  sacrificed.    Antnlcidm  Marred  himtdH 
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tions  and  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  Iphicrates,  general  of  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  having  observed  to  Pkamabazuny  who 
commanded  the  expedition,  that  ^^  he  vras  quick  in  his  resdo- 
tions,  but  slow  in  the  performance,*'  the  other  replied,  t^ 
^^  his  wards  were  his  own,  but  his  €u:tions  depended  wholly  oo 
his  master." 

The  close  of  his  reign  was  embittered  by  domestic  bnnk 
Artaxerxes  had  three  legitimate  sons,  Darius^  Ariaspes^  and 
Ochusy  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  that  were  spurious.  To 
prevent  contentions  about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
check  the  ambition  of  Octtus  in  particular,  he  appointed  Dariutj 
the  eldest,  his  successor,  and  allowed  him  to  wear  the  rc^il 
tiara.  But  Tirihazusy  (whom  the  old  king  had  provoked,  bjr 
successively  promising  him  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage, 
and  afterwards  disappointing  him,  by  marrying  them  himselQ 
drew  Darius  and  fifty  of  his  brothers  into  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father's  life.  But  the  plot  was  detected,  and  they  all  suf- 
fered condign  punishment 

But  a  fresh  contest  broke  out  between  Ariaspes  and  OehuSf 
the  legitimate  sons,  and  ArsameSy  a  favourite  natural  son  of  the 
king,  about  the  succession ;  when  Ockus  contrived  to  murdei 
both  his  brothers  to  secure  his  own.  These  domestic  tragedic! 
broke  the  old  king's  heart,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  according 
to  Plutarch. 

Artaxerxes  was  naturally  a  mild  and  a  merciful  prince,  anj 
governed  with  great  moderation  and  justice,  and  with  consider' 
able  political  wisdom.  The  following  anecdotes,  recorded  b] 
Plutarchy  seem  to  mark  his  character,  and  to  confirm  the  treasoi 
of  Cyrus  his  brother,  before  his  open  rebellion. 

'^  At  first  he  seemed  entirely  to  imitate  the  mildness  of  th( 
first  Artaxerxesy  whose  name  he  bore,  by  behaving  with  grea 
affability  to  all  who  addressed  him,  and  by  distributing  honour 
and  rewards  to  persons  of  merit  with  a  lavish  hand.  He  tod 
care  that  punishments  should  never  be  embittered  with  insull 
If  he  received  presents,  he  appeared  as  well  pleased  as  thow 
who  offered  them,  or  rather  as  those  who  received  favours  iron 
him  ;  and  in  conferring  favours,  he  always  kept  a  countenano 
of  benignity  and  pleasure.  There  was  not  any  thing,  howeve 
trifling,  brought  to  him  by  way  of  present,  which  he  did  not  re 
ceive  kindly.  Even  when  one  Omisus  brought  him  a  pome 
granate  of  uncommon  size,  he  said,  By  the  light  of  Miihray  thi 
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man,  if  he  were  made  governor  of  a  small  city,  would  make  it  a 

great  one.     When  he  was  once  upon  a  journey,  and  people  pre- 

lented  him  with  a  variety  of  things  by  the  way,  a  labouring 

nan,  having  nothing  else  to  give  him,  ran  to  the  river,  and 

laoiigfat  him  some  water  in  his  hands.      Ariaxerxes  was  so 

much  pleased,  that  he  sent  the  man  a  gold  cup  and  a  thousand 

Varies.     When  Euclidas  the  Lacedaemonian  said  many  insolent 

diings  to  him,  he  contented  himself  with  ordering  the  captain 

of  his  guard  to  give  him  this  answer,  *  You  may  say  what  you 

please  to  the  king ;  but  the  king  would  have  you  to  know,  that 

be  can  not  only  say^  but  do?     One  day,  as  he  was  hunting, 

lifikazus  shewed  him  a  rent  in  his  robe  ;  upon  which  the  king 

irid,  '  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?'— *  Put  on  another,'  said  TVrt- 

iazmsj  *  and  give  that  to  me.'     '  It  shall  be  so,'  said  the  king, 

*I  give  it  thee ;  but  I  charge  thee  not  to  wear  it.'     Tiribazus^ 

vlio  was  giddy  and  vain,  disregarding  the  restriction,  soon  put 

OD  the  robe,  and  at  the  same  time  tricked  himself  out  with  some 

golden  ornaments  fit  only  for  queens.     The  court  expressed 

great  indignation,  because  it  was  a  thing  contrary  to  their  laws 

ad  customs :  But  the  king  only  laughed,  and  said  to  him,  ^  I 

allow  thee  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a  tcomany  and  the  robe  as  a 

fmadttujm,^ 

"  In  his  expedition  against  the  Cadustans  he  endured  all 

the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army. 
He  took  his  quiver  upon  his  back,  and  his  buckler  upon  his  arm, 
and  quitting  his  horse,  would  often  march  foremost  up  the  most 
craggy  and  difficult  places ;  insomuch,  that  the  soldiers  found 
their  toil  much  lighter  when  they  saw  the  vigour  and  alacrity 
with  which  the  king  proceeded,  for  he  marched  above  200  stadia 
a  day.  At  last  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  palaces,  where  there 
were  gardens  and  parks ;  but  the  country  around  was  naked  and 
barren.  The  weather  being  very  cold,  he  permitted  his  soldiers 
to  cat  wood  out  of  his  own  parks,  witlftut  sparing  either  pine  or 
CTpress ;  and  when  the  soldiers  were  loth  to  touch  trees  of  such 
aze  and  beauty,  he  took  an  axe  in  his  own  hand,  and  laid  it  to 
the  finest  tree  among  them.  After  which  they  cut  them  down 
without  scruple ;  and  having  made  a  number  of  fires,  passed  the 
ni^t  with  great  comfort 

Is  it  not  strange  that  his  reign  should  be  omitted  by  the  Per^ 
tiam  historians  ? 
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OCHUS,  OR  DARAB  I. 

Fearing  the  public  odium  for  the  murder  of  his  brotlieny 
Ochus  concealed  his  father's  deaih  for  ten  months,  and  conducted 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  his  name,  until  he  thouj^l  that 
his  own  authority  was  sufficiently  established.  As  soon  as  bb 
accession  was  announced,  all  Asia  minora  Syriaj  Phceniekf 
with  other  provinces,  revolted  against  him.  But  this  formidiUa 
revolt,  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  empire,  ended  in  no- 
thing, through  the  treachery  and  corruption  of  the  leading  pl^ 
tizans ;  Datames  only  excepted,  the  governor  of  CappadoM^ 
who  gave  him  much  trouble,  until  he  was  assassinated  by  Jfttt* 
ridatesj  one  of  his  intimates,  suborned  by  OchuSj  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos.  See  Diodor.  Sic.  B.  XV ;  who,  misled  hj 
the  name  of  ArtaxerxeSj  which  Ochus  assumed,  placed  this  le- 
volt  in  the  last  year  of  his  father,  so  beloved  and  revered  by  his 
subjects. 

To  prevent  future  disturbances  at  home  and  abroad,  this  eie- 
crable  prince  cut  ofif  all  the  royal  family,  without  respect  to  con- 
sanguinity, age,  or  sex.  His  own  sister,  Ocha^  and  his  mother- 
in-law,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  he  buried  alive;  and 
shot  to  death,  with  his  archers,  one  of  his  uncles  and  a  hundred 
of  his  children  and  grand-children.  This  uncle  was  the  feUher 
of  Sysigambisy  and  the  grand-father  of  Darius  Codamannus^ 
the  last  king  of  Persia.  For  Q.  Curtius  relates,  that  Ochus  mas- 
sacred the  father  and  eighty  brothers  of  SysigamUs  in  one  day. 
He  also  destroyed  all  the  nobility  whom  he  suspected  of  disaf- 
fection throughout  the  empire. 

But  vain  were  all  his  jealous  cruelties  to  keep  his  subjects  in 
awe.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ArtabazuSj  governor  of  one  of 
the  western  provinces,  revolted ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Chares^ 
and  an  Athenian  force,  defeated  seventy  thousand  of  the  king's 
troops ;  but  Octius,  threatening  to  make  war  on  the  Aiheniam^ 
they  recalled  Chares,  Afterwards  Artabazus  procured  assistance 
from  the  Tfiebans,  and  routed  the  king*s  army  in  two  engage- 
ments ;  but  the  king  having  bribed  the  Uiebans  with  400  ta- 
lents, Artabazus  was  left  to  himself,  and,  after  three  yean*  re- 
sistance, forced  to  fly,  and  take  refiige  with  Philip^  king  of 
M(icedon, 
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REVOLTED  PROVINCES  REDUCED. 

»  •ocmer  was  this  insuirection  quelled,  than  the  Sidoniansj 
meian$t  and  Cyprians  reTolted,  and  joined  the  Egyptians, 
itill  maintained  their  independence.  After  repeated  failures 
I  gienerals  to  reduce  them,  Ochus  himself  took  the  command 
I  expedition  against  them.  He  besieged  Sidon^  which  was 
fad  to  him  by  the  king,  Tennes ;  on  which  the  SidonianSj 
ipdor,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  destroyed  men,  women,  and 
ran,  with  all  their  treasures.  Ochus  sold  the  ashes,  which 
ioed  great  quantities  of  melted  gold  and  silver,  for  a  high 
,  and  rewarded  Tennes^  the  traitor,  as  he  deserved,  by 
ig  him  to  death.  The  catastrophe  of  Sidon  terrified  the 
of  the  Phconicians  into  submission ;  and  among  them  we 
include  the  JewSj  who  seem  to  have  joined  the  common 
t.  See  VoL  II.  p.  532  of  this  work.  He  then  entered  into  a 
ontion  with  the  Cyprians,  and  granted  them  favourable 
•  He  afterwards  invaded  Egypt  with  his  whole  force, 
SdO,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  which  he  completely 
edy  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  Mentor,  the  Bhodian,  and 
rieek  mercenaries ;  and  treated  the  Eg3rptians  with  great 
ity.  He  dismantled  their  towns,  plundered  their  temples 
eir  treasures  and  public  records,  sacrificed  their  calf  god, 

to  an  ass,  in  revenge  for  being  nicknamed  the  'ass  himself 
e  Egyptians,  for  his  sluggishness  and  inactivity ;  and  re* 
d  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  with  immense  spoils  of  gold, 
,  and  other  precious  things,  fix)m  the  conquered  provinces. 

this  decisive  war  we  may  date  the  humiliation  of  Egypt, 
wmebus,  the  last  of  her  native  kings,  now  fled  with  all  the 
ires  he  could  collect,  into  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia.  Diodor. 
VI. 

i  the  revolted  provinces  being  reduced,  and  peace  estab- 
i  throughout  the  whole  empire,  Ochus,  following  his  na- 
biaa,  gave  himself  up  to  ease  and  luxury,  leaving  th^ 
aistration  of  public  afiairs  to  his  ministers ;  of  whom  the 

favourites  were  Ba^oas,  the  Egyptian  eunuch,  and  Mem- 
the  Rhodian ;  the  former  governed  all  the  provinces  of 
ar  Asia,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  lower.  Diodorus, 
VI. 
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EMBASSY  TO  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON. 

Alarmed  by  the  fame  of  the  grou-ing  greatness  of  PAtVipykbg 
of  Macedon,  about  B.C.  344,  the  fifteenth  of  his  leign,  he  sent 
some  of  his  trustiest  ministers  on  an  embassy  to  Philip^  under 
pretence  of  offering  him  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  giett 
king,  but  in  reality  to  spy  out  his  strength,  his  resources^  md 
his  designs.    The  yoimg  Alexander ^  then  a  boy  of  twelre  yem 
old,  in  his  father's  absence,  entertained  the  ambassadors,  and 
gained  upon  them  greatly  by  his  politeness  and  good  sense.  He 
asked  them  no  childish  or  trifling  questions,  but  enquired  the 
distances  of  places,  and  the  roads  through  the  upper  pro^inoei 
of  Aftia :  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  character  of  their 
king,  and  how  he  treated  his  enemies ;  and  wherein  the  strenglk 
and  power  of  Persia  consisted.    The  ambassadors  were  sur- 
prized, and  counted  the  famed  shrewdness  of  Philip  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  vivacify  and  lofty  enterprizing  genius  crfhis 
son,  and  said  to  each  other,  '*  This  boy  indeed  will  be  a  greai 
king ;  ours  is  a  rich  one  *  r   Plutarch^  in  Alexander,     How 
early  did  this  conversation  unfold  the  latent  ambition  of  Alex^ 
ander^  and  his  premeditated  design  of  invading  Asia  from  his 
childhood !     And  how  remarkably  did  the  observation  of  the 
Persians  accord  with  the  Scripture  characters  of  both  kings,  of 
the  "  goat  and  the  ram  /"  Dan.  viii.  5—7,  xi.  2,  3. 

Ochusj  at  length,  was  poisoned  by  Bagoas^  in  revenge  for  all 
the  calamities  he  had  brought  upon  Egypt.  And  this  powerful 
minister  destroyed  all  the  rest  of  his  family,  except  Arses^  the 
youngest  son,  whom  he  raised  to  the  throne,  allowing  him  the 
name  of  king,  while  he  retained  all  the  authority. 

ARSES. 

The  reign  of  Arses  was  short;  for  in  his  third  year,  JBagoas 
finding  that  his  treasons  were  likely  to  be  punished  by  the  young 

*  The  original  if  very  expressive,  and  not  easily  translated :  w<rrf  mtvovQ  Oov/m* 
Cciv,  rai  Ttiv  Xtyofuvriv  ^iXiinrov  duvortira  firidiv  ^yiu/Bai,  wpof  rify  rov  woiioc 

6pfiTiVf  Kat  ftiyaXoirpayfiocvvtiv' i»g  6  irate  outoq,  /SacriXcvc  |U7<'C»  ^  ^<  4/^- 

Tipo^f  TrXoiKTio^l     The  unusual  compound,  nfyaXoirpayfioovvfi,  impliet  "  a  ikped- 
turn  to  employ  himself  about  great  objects,"  which  was  highly  characteristic  aj  Aitxamitr, 
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;  anticipated  his  intention,  by  dispatching  him  and  all  his 
len.  His  short  reign,  which  was  merely  nominal,  is  omitted 
fore  by  Justin^  and  Scripture.  I  have  annexed  it  to  that 
Aim. 

kus  is  styled  by  the  Persian  historians,  Darab  I. 
t  have  seen  from  Plutarch ,  that  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
p,  to  propose  an  alliance.  Improving  on  this,  the  Persian 
IB  invented  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  FilikauSy  or 
p;  whom  he  sent  back  again  to  her  father;  because  she 
I  bad  breath,  after  she  was  with  child.  Ascandety  or  Alex- 
r,  the  son  whom  she  bore,  was  adopted  by  Philipj  and 
seded  him  in  Macedan  afterwards.  Ochus  married  another 
bj  whom  he  had  a  son,  Darab  II.  or  Codamannus,  who 
eded  him  in  Persia,  But  Ascandery  the  elder  brother, 
1  an  army,  to  recover  his  right,  invaded  Persia^  and  con- 
d  Darab.  See  Herbeloty  Darab,  and  Escander, 
is  fiction  was  invented  by  the  Persian  historians,  the  Leb- 
I,  the  Tarik  Montekheby  &c.  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  the 
lest  of  Persiay  by  Alexander.  That  by  Darab  I,  they 
t  Ochus^  whose  history  they  metamorphosed,  is  evident 
the  Schah  Nam^y  which  records  exploits  of  Darab,  conso- 
le those  of  Ochus.  '^  That  after  his  accession  to  the  throne^ 
s  mother  HomaPs  resignation,  he  made  war  on  his  neigh- 
,  and  extended  the  limits  of  his  empire  on  every  side; 
luch,  that  his  power  exceeded  that  of  all  his  predecessors.^^ 
us  do  the  Persian  historians,  even  in  their  departure  from 
wreeky  bear  undesigned  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the 
,  and  convict  themselves  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 

DARIUS  CODOMANNUS,  or  DARAB  II. 

is  prince  was  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family.  His 
lather  was  the  brother  of  Darius  Nothus.  Only  one  of 
ms,  Ostanesy  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  family,  by  the 
ss  Ochus.  Ostanes  married  SisygambiSy  his  own  sister, 
hom  he  had  Codojnannus.  During  the  reign  of  Ochus, 
oung  man  Uved  in  obscurity,  and  supported  himself  as  an 
ia,  or  courier,  by  carrying  the  royal  dispatches.  At  length 
pialized  his  valour,  in  killing  a  Cadusian  champion,  who 
efied  the  whole  Persian  army  to  single  combat  For  this 
it  exploit,  he  was  rewarded  by  Ochus,  with  the  important 
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goyemment  of  Armenia :  and  upon  the  murder  of  Ar^ei  and 
family,  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  by  Bagoas.  But  finding  that 
Bagoas  meant  to  dispatch  him  likewise,  he  caught  the  traitor  in 
his  own  trap,  and  made  him  swallow  the  poison  he  had  prepared 
for  Codomannus. 

Darius  (for  he  assumed  that  name)  when  settled  on  the  throne^ 
enjoyed  singular  advantages.  He  had  no  competitors  nor  oppo- 
nents ;  for  the  royal  family,  and  the  principal  nobility,  had  been 
destroyed  by  Bagoas  and  Noitius  ;  the  empire  was  fiilly  settled 
and  established;  and  he  was  ^^far  richer^'*  than  his  predeces- 
sors, ^^  the  three  last  kings  ;^^  because  he  was  possessed  of  the 
vast  additional  treasures  procured  by  the  plunders  of  his  prede- 
cessor, OchuSy  after  the  reduction  of  Egypt  and  the  other  re- 
volted provinces.  And  his  personal  bravery,  and  acknowledged 
merits,  made  him  admired  and  respected,  universally,  throagb- 
out  the  empire. 

Darius  ascended  the  throne,  B.C.  335,  shortly  before  the 
assassination  of  Philip  of  Macedan^  near  the  end  of  that  same 
year ;  and,  as  Alexander  complained,  by  Persian  instigation^ 
and  bribery  of  the  assassins ;  who  made  it  one  of  his  puUic 
grievances,  seemingly  not  without  sufficient  grounds ;  for  this 
charge  of  Alexander's  is  recorded  by  the  accurate  and  jadicioos 
Arriany  and  adopted  by  Quintus  Curtius  *.    And  surely,  JBs- 

*  Arrian  has  giyen  the  letter  of  Alexander  to  Daritu ;  of  which  this  U  an  cztraeU 
B.  II.  ch.  14. 

"  Your  ancestors  invaded  Macedonia  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  did  ut  BiitcUe(^ 
without  any  provocation.  I,  when  elected  general  of  the  Greeks,  to  punilh  tb«  Bersiam, 
crossed  over  into  Asia,  to  repel  your  underhand  aggressions ;  for  ye  aided  the  Perm" 
thians,  who  had  injured  my  father :  and  Ochut  sent  a  force  into  Thrace,  which  was 
under  our  government.  My  father  alto  was  tlain  hy  cotupiratort,  whom  ye  euhoraei; 
(as  ye  yourtelvet  boattedt  in  your  letters  sent  every  where)  when  you,  with  Bsigoms,  slew 
Arus,  and  usurped  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  Persian  laws,  injuring  the  Prrriii," 
&c. 

Quintus  Curtius,  in  his  copy  of  the  letter,  charges  Darius,  openly,  with  setting  a  prkt 
upon  Alexander's  head.    B.  IV.  ch.  I. 

'*  Who  is  ignorant  that  my  father  was  slain  hy  them,  whom  yettr  emistesrioB  smhermi, 
through  hope  (f  a  great  sum  <f  money  f  For  ye  wage  impious  wars ;  aadt  though  in  ofca 
hostility  yourselves,  ye  proscribe  the  heads  of  your  enemies.  Even  you  youreefff  Dorias, 
the  king  ef  so  great  a  host,  unshed  to  bribe  <m  assassin  against  me,  for  a  thoueemd  teienUl 
I  therefore  only  repel,  not  wage  war :  and  the  gods  themselves  maintain  the  better  caMe» 
since  I  have  reduced  a  great  part  of  Aria,  and  have  conquered  yomatlf  la  baOk,  [m 
Issus.]" 

The  haughty  and  high-minded  Alexander  was  not  likely  to  have  urged  the  diarge  d 
the  assassination  of  his  father,  Philip,  against  the  Persians,  who  bribed  the  oontpfaratan, 
without  strong  grounds.  And  this  may  tend  to  acquit  Aletander  hhneeif»  and  hb 
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r,  who  then  goyemed  the  Persian  empire,  would  not  have 
aempled  this  mode  of  removing  a  formidable  foe,  especially  after 
ke  had  been  elected  captain  general  of  the  Grecian  states  shortly 
befcre,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Persia.  Codomannus  him- 
self did  not  scruple  to  proscribe  Alexander^  and  set  a  price 
upon  his  head,  of  ten  thousand  talents ;  with  which  Alexander 
openly  reproached  him  by  letter.  The  assassin  employed 
Alexander^  son  of  lE^rajmSy  commander  of  the  TliesmLian 
'alfj.    But  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  Par- 

ioy  as  we  learn  from  Arrian. 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  Darius  was  the  first  aggressor 
in  the  war  that  ensued :  that  ^'  he  wos/ar  richer  than  his  three 
predecessors ;  and  in  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  he  shall 
sdr  op  the  whole  [realm]  against  the  realm  of  Gnecia,^^  Dan. 
xi«2. 

Alexanderj  in  his  letter,  complained  of  the  underhand  aggres- 
Bons  of  DariuSj  and  charged  him  with  sending  improper  letters 
(jpofi^mTa  ovK  nrcni&ca)  '^  through  all  parts  of  GreecCj  to  excite 
them  to  make  war  on  him ;  and  with  sending  money  to  the  La- 
eed^tmumians,  and  some  others,  to  corrupt  his  friends,  and  break 
the  peace.**  Arrian,  B.  II.  §  14.  Nor  did  Darius  confine  him- 
■df  to  such  imderhand  measures :  he  raised  a  powerfiil  army, 
coDected  a  great  fleet,  and  engaged  the  ablest  officers  to  com- 
mand  both,  of  whom  Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  was  the  most  ap- 
proved for  valour,  skill,  and  fidelity. 

ALEXANDER'S  INVASION  OF  ASIA. 

This  extraordinary  prince,  the  subject  of  Prophecy,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedon  B.C.  335,  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  old.  With  great  spirit  and  activity,  he  imme- 
diately quelled  the  various  insurrections  that  broke  out  upon 
his  fruher's  death.  He  defeated  the  IllyrianSy  and  independant 
tribes  of  nrace;  crossed  the  Danube ^  upon  stufied  hides,  and 

Offpw,  ot  being  priTy  to  the  aasauination,  and  of  screening  the  utaulns ;  a  charge 

•gainat  them,  by  JutHn,  B.  IX.  ch.  7;  who  omits  no  opportunity  of  letting 

anctcr  of  AUxomder  in  an  oniayourable  light     However  impetnont,  and  Mme- 

ontngconsly  cruel,   AUxamder  might  be,    yet  cool  malignity,  and  deliberate 

,  do  not  belong  to  hia  character,  which  certainly  was  distinguished  (as  Plutarch 

and  by  the  Ptrriwu  themselves)  for  fuyaXowpayitoovyri,  "  t^fiy  eitierpri$big 
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awed  the  Triballi  and  C€lt<B ;  he  quelled  a  rebellion  in  Greece^ 
by  the  destruction  of  TJiebeSy  and  sale  of  the  captive  Thehmu^ 
only  fourteen  days  after  he  received  the  account  of  it,  on  tlie 
borders  of  Illyria,  He  afterwards  assembled  his  army  at  IHm^ 
in  Maced4)niaj  where  he  exhibited  games  and  sacrificesy  in  all 
the  pomp  of  Grecian  superstition. 

Here  he  had  that  remarkable  dream,  or  vision,  in  which,  is 
he  related  himself,  ^^  while  he  was  considering  how  to  subdue 
Asia^  a  person^  in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  high-priest^  appeared 
to  him  J  and  encouraged  him  not  to  delay  j  but  pass  over  witk 
conjidefice :  for  that  ii£  himself  would  lead  his  armyy  and 
give  him  the  Persian  empire?"*    Joseph.  Antiq,  XI.  8,  4. 

The  credibility  of  this  vision  has  been  questioned  ;  because  it 
is  not  noticed  by  any  Heathen  historians,  but  by  a  Jewish^  only. 
Their  silence,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  his  positive 
testimony,  for  reasons  assigned  in  Vol.  II.  p.  532 — 534,  of  this 
work. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  is  recorded  by  Plutarch^  as 
happening  on  the  day  of  his  birtli,  which  was  the  sixth  of  Heea- 
tomb(pony  in  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad;  or  July  If 
B.C.  356.  The  temple  of  Diana^  at  EphesuSy  was  maliciously 
burnt,  that  same  day,  by  Erostratus.  But  all  the  Magi  who 
were  then  at  EphesuSy  looked  upon  the  fire  as  a  sigUy  which  be- 
tokened a  much  greater  misfortune :  they  ran  through  the  dty, 
beating  their  faces,  and  crj'ing, "  T7iis  day  hath  brought  forth  the 
great  scourge  and  destroyer  of  Asia  P^ 

This  testimony  of  the  Heathen  historian  may  tend  to  corrobo- 
rate the  foregoing,  of  the  Jewish.  The  Magiy  or  Persian  Priest- 
hood, must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  of 
their  venerable  Archimagus,  Daniel;  especially  those  which 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire,  by  the  Maceio- 
niany  under  the  significant  emblems  of  the  Ram  and  Goat;  and 
even  CyruSy  in  his  signal  epitaph  at  Pasagard^y  had  intimated 
the  certainty  of  it.  Is  it  then  improbable,  that  when  Philipy  of 
MacedoUy  was  likely  to  reduce  all  Greece  under  his  dominion; 
and  when  tliat  year,  in  particular,  was  marked  by  a  comety 
which  appeared  for  seventy  nights  together,  (usually  considered 
to  portend  the  birth  of  an  illustrious  princCy  from  the  days  of 
their  ancestor,  Balaaniy  Numb.  xxiv.  17.)  they  might,  from  the 
combination  of  all  these  circumstances,  collect,  that  the  son  of 
Philip  (the  pregnancy  of  whose  wife  could  not  be  unknown) 
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m  that  predicted  "  scourge  and  destroyer  of  Asia  ?"  And 
UexandeTy  who  would  naturally  have  heard  the  circumstance, 
■ght  have  considered  his  dream  as  ^rther  encouragement,  and 
n  invitation  from  God.  The  Heathens  had  great  faith  in 
\rtams^  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Ovap  ck  Acoc  e<rrcv. 
'  The  dream  proceeds  from  Jove,"  was  much  older  than 
Wmi^er's  days.  (See  the  remarks  in  this  volume,  p.  63.)  And 
ire  may  here  repeat,  that  the  Apostle  Paul^  and  his  company, 
veie  invited  to  cross  the  Hellespont^  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Eiaropey  by  tlie  vision  at  TroaSy  of  a  man  in  a  Macedonian 
Iress.     Acts  xvi.  9 — 11.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  518,  of  this  work. 

Early  in  spring  therefore,  B.C.  334,  Alexander  marched,  in 
Eirenty  days,  to  SestoSj  on  the  Hellespont^  with  an  army  of  little 
BOie  than  30,000  foot,  and  5000  horse ;  and  had  them  conveyed 
0  Ana  by  his  fleet  of  160  gallies,  besides  transports;  without 
my  opposition  from  the  enemy  to  their  landing.  He  took  with 
dm  only  seventy  talents,  or  a  month's  pay  for  his  army ;  and 
icfore  he  left  home,  he  disposed  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
evenues  of  the  crown,  among  his  friends.  When  Perdiccas 
iked  him,  "  fVhat  he  left  for  himself?'*'*  he  answered, "  Hope^ 
Inch  was  the  spirit  with  which  Alexander  invaded  Asia, 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  to  Troy^  and  sacrificed  to 
^allaSj  the  patroness  of  the  Greeks^  and  ofiered  libations  at  the 
omb  of  the  hero  Achilles^  whom  he  proposed  for  his  model. 

BATTLE  OF  GRANICUS. 

At  the  river  Granicus^  in  the  lesser  Phrygia^  the  tardy  go- 
emors  of  the  western  provinces  assembled  an  army  of  100,000 
lot,  and  20,000  horse,  to  oppose  his  passage ;  contrary  to  the 
idicious  advice  of  that  experienced  general,  Memnon,  the  Rho^ 
ion  J  not  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  with  Alexander's  veterans,  but 
>  waste  the  country  before  him ;  and  to  make  a  powerful  diver- 
ion,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia  and  Greece.  But  this 
recaotionary  plan  was  rejected  with  scorn,  as  ^^  unttorthy  of 
ie  magnanimity  of  Persians*,'"*  The  consequence  was,  a 
vtal  defeat  of  their  army,  chiefly  by  the  desperate  exertions  of 
lexamder  himself,  and  the  prowess  of  his  Thessalian  cavalry, 
tilling  the  Persian,  so  famous,  though  four  times  as  numerous ; 

*  Avo^tov  rifc  Tltpvttv  /uyaXo^vxuic.     Diodor.  B.  XVII.  ch.  2. 
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to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  com- 
posed the  flower  of  the  Asiatic  infantry,  and  stood,  petrified 
with  dismay,  in  their  original  position,  till  they  were  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  and  cut  to  pieces,  by  the  Mctcedonians ;  except 
two  thousand,  who  surrendered,  and  were  condemned  to  woik 
in  the  Thracian  mines,  for  bearing  arms  against  their  conntiy* 
The  conqueror,  by  this  severity,  aiming  to  deter  the  AriaHe 
Greeks  from  entering  into  the  enemy's  service.  Arrian  relates, 
what  is  scarcely  credible,  that  in  such  a  severe  engagement, 
Alexander  lost  only  85  of  the  cavaliy,  and  30  of  the  light  in- 
fantry, who  rendered  most  important  service  in  the  engagement, 
intermixed  with  his  squadrons,  against  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

This  signal  victory  put  Alexander  in  possession  of  iSardtr, 
the  capital  of  Asia  Minor;  and  aU  the  cities  around  surren- 
dered to  him,  except  Halicamassus  and  MiletuSy  which  he  took 
by  storm.  The  former,  however,  commanded  by  Memmm^  the 
Rhodian,  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  and  when  taken  was 
demolished,  that  it  might  never  again  serve  for  a  retreat  to  lus 
enemies. 

To  conciliate  the  Asiatic  colonies  from  Greecey  he  declaied 
them  free,  and  exempt  from  tribute ;  to  conciliate  his  soldiers, 
he  dismissed  such  as  had  married  that  year,  and  sent  them  home 
to  their  wives,  with  orders  to  retium  again  next  spring.  A  wise 
military  law  prescribed  by  Moses^  Dent  xxiv.  5,  which  his 
tutor,  Aristotle y  probably  learned  from  the  Jews  ;  of  whom  he 
makes  honourable  mention ;  and  speaks  highly  of  the  learning 
of  a  Jew  J  whom  he  met  in  Asia^  as  master  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  who  conversed  with  the  philosopher  on  literary  topics,  and 
communicated  rather  more  information-  than  he  received.  From 
him,  Aristotle  might  have  learned  this  singular  law,  and  com- 
municated it  to  his  royal  pupil.  See  Josephtts  contr.  Apiam, 
Lib.  I.  p.  1347.     Hudson. 

He  Uicn  adopted  the  bold  and  decisive  expedient  of  dis- 
charging and  dismissing  Yn&Jleet ;  which  was  too  small  to  cope 
with  the  Persian^  collected  from  Phoenicia  and  Egffpt;  and 
yet  too  large  for  his  small  treasury  to  maintain :  declaring  to  his 
lieutenants,  that  by  conquering  the  land,  he  would  render  him* 
self  master  of  the  sea ;  since  every  harbour  that  surrendered  to 
him  must  diminish  the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  tend 
to  disable  them  from  invading  Greece  in  his  absence  ;  and  also 
contribute  to  hold  open  his  communication  with  his  own  domi- 
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and  h  oduce  fresh  supplies  from  thence ;  when  he  should 
find  it  expedient,  after  subduing  the  maritime  provinces,  to  ad- 
vanee  into  the  heart  of  Asia.  The  profound  wisdom  and  policy 
of  all  these  measures,  was  worthy  indeed  of  the  son  of  Philip j 
and  the  pupil  o{  Aristotle*. 

Next  ^ring,  B.C.  333,  Alexander  marched  into  Pkryffia, 
horn  Perga  and  Pamphylia,  where  he  appointed  a  rendezvous 
of  his  detached  troops  in  Asiay  and  new  levies  from  Greece. 
Iliere  lie  either  cut,  or  untied,  the  famous  Gordian  knot ;  a  feat, 
irioch  an  Oracle  had  reserved  for  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  Ar- 
rioMy  Curtius.  He  afterwards  reduced  the  provinces  of  Lyda, 
Pindioy  PamphyUay  PaphUigoniay  and  Cappadocia ;  and  ap- 
pointed governors  in  them,  as  if  already  part  of  his  dominions. 

Most  providentially  for  him,  died  Memnon  the  Rhodian^ 
wlnle  consulting  his  mastsfs  true  interests^  and  successftdly 
oqiloyed  in  reducing  the  Greek  islands,  preparatory  to  carrying 
die  war  into  Macedonia.  His  death  at  this  critical  juncture, 
waa  aoon  followed  by  that  of  Ckaridemus,  the  Athenian  exile, 
and  the  ablest  officer  now  left,  after  the  destructive  battle  of 
GrmmieuSf  in  the  Persian  service,  who  had  served  with  great 
lepatadcm  under  Philip  of  Mcu:edon.  In  a  privy  council  of  the 
PtrnanSy  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  king  should  head  his 
amy,  and  march  to  meet  Alexander j  Charidemus  strongly  op- 
poaed  the  measure ;  saying,  that  the  king  ought  not  to  risque 

*  How  cariy  uudoui  Phiiip  was  about  the  education  of  Alexander y  we  may  Judge 
§«■  Vm  letter  to  JrisMle,  the  philosopher,  on  his  birth,  preserved  by  Auhu  GeUUu.  It 
ii  mitmA  a  finisbed  model  of  simple  elegance  and  politeness,  imperatorial  brevity,  and 
§^iAtA  dcvatloii  of  sentiment. 

^fXiwwoQ  Api^rorcXfi  xatfutv. 
IfAi  fMs  ysyoyora  vlov*  sroXXqy  ow  twq  Bsocc  x^P*''  'X*'^  ^^'X  ovrw;  sir*  ry 
j^mmi  rov  wiuto^t  ^  <***  ^5P  fcara  ri^v  tnjv  i^Xucuzv  avrov  yty ovtvar  iKxiZ**  yap 
trmp  irro  eov  rpa^yra  Kai  iroM^f vOcvra,  a^iov  tffKrBai  Kai  ^fiwv,  kcu  rj|c  Tuy 

Philip  to  Aristotle,  grtetmg, 
tkmi  lo  MS  a  J0N  is  bam.   Om  thii  aeeottnt,  lam  fugMy  tkankfiU  to  thbOodi i 
i/or  tMe  birth  qf  the  boy,  a*  for  hit  being  bom  dueino  tour  time  :  fir  Ihope^ 
Ant  by  his  being  bred  and  educated  under  you,  he  will  become  worthy  op  us,  and 
vortht  mieo  to  succeed  in  the  iianaoement  op  appairs."    J,  GelL  ix.  3. 

sodi  an  attentive  father,  and  consummate  tutor,  aiding  and  improving  great  and 

talents  in  the  pupil,  what  might  not  be  expected  T     The  accomplishments  of 

*t  mind,  Plutarch  considers  as  fully  adequate,  with  insignificant  forces,  to  the 

of  Perria, — **  He  crossed  the  Hellesponty  to  invade  the  Pertiam,  with  better 

from  Us  preceptor  Arittotle,  than  from  his  fiither  Philip.**     De  Alexand,  Fort. 

^l^.    EdkLXyUmd. 
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his  sacred  person ;  and  he  pledged  himself,  that  with  the  cooh 
marid  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  a  third  part  should  be  Gredt 
mercenaries,  he  would  force  Alexander  to  abandon  his  enter* 
prize.  Darius  was  disposed  to  accede ;  but  his  ministers  xe- 
jecied  this  salutary  course,  through  envy,  insinuating  that  CAn- 
ridemu9  meant  to  betray  their  cause  to  the  Macedonians,  Fixed 
at  tliis  insult,  he  called  them  cowards,  in  the  king's  presence; 
for  which,  he  was  ordered  away  to  instant  execution,  exclaiming 
as  he  went,  that  tfie  king  would  shortly  repent  of  his  injusiice^ 
and  be  punished  tcith  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  !  which  was  soon 
verified  by  the  event    Diodor.  Curtius. 

Having  now  no  officers  qualified  to  replace  Memnon  and 
Charidemus,  Darius  took  himself  the  command  of  his  armj, 
and  marched  from  Susa,  with  600,000  men.  Before  his  depar« 
turc,  he  had  an  ominous  dream.  He  thought  he  saw  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  all  on  fire ;  that  Alexander  waited  on  him,  as 
a  servant,  and  in  his  former  a^tanda  dress ;  after  which,  Alex- 
ander went  into  the  temple  of  BeluSy  and  suddenly  disappeaxed. 
^'  By  this,''  says  Plutarch^  ^'  heaven  seemed  to  signify,  that  ho- 
nour and  prosperity  would  attend  the  Macedonians ;  and  that 
Alexander  would  become  master  of  Asia^  like  DarinSy  who^ 
from  a  simple  courier,  became  king ;  but  that  he  would,  nerer- 
theless,  soon  die,  and  leave  his  glory  behind  him ;" — as  he  actu- 
ally did,  at  Babylon^  after  attempting  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Belus. 

This  interpretation  of  the  heathen  philosopher,  most  remaik- 
ably  accords  with  Sacred  Prophecy,  Dan.  viii.  5—8,  xi.3,4. 
It  might  probably  have  been  disclosed  by  the  Magiy  who  most 
have  understood  these  prophecies,  though  they  dared  not  unfold 
tliem  to  the  king ;  basely  deviating  from  the  courageous  firank- 
ness  of  tlieir  venerable  ArchiniaguSy  Daniel^  to  the  haughty 
Nebuchadnezzar^  and  the  sacrilegious  Belshazzar  ;  who  proved 
most  clearly  thereby,  that  he  was  indeed  animated  by  "tte 
spirit  of  the  holy  gods  ;"  as  confessed  even  by  the  awc-stmck 
despots  themselves,  Dan.  iv.  8,  v.  11 — 14 — 29. 

BATTLE  OF  ISSUS. 

Alexander  having  been  confined  in  Cilicia  by  a  dangerous  fit 
of  illness,  from  which  he  was  recovered  by  the  skill  of  his  phy- 
sician Philip  J  and  his  own  magnanimity,  (in  drinking  tlie  potion 
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prescribed,  after  he  had  received  a  letter,  intimating,  that  he 
was  bribed  by  DariiLS  to  poison  him,  while  Philip  was  actually 
reading  it,  without  betraying  any  emotion,)  Darius  imagined 
that  Alexander's  tardiness  to  meet  him  was  the  effect  of  fear. 
He  then  wrote  him  an  arrogant  letter,  styling  himself  '^  king^^ 
without  giving  that  title  to  Alexander ^  who  returned  his  arro- 
gance with  interest,  as  we  observed  before,  firom  Arrian  and 
Curiius ;  and  fearing  that  Alexander  would  fly  from  him  to 
avoid  an  action,  he  hastened  toward  Cilida^  while  Alexander 
hasted  toward  Syria  to  meet  him.  They  missed  each  other  in 
the  night,  and  finding  their  mistake,  both  turned  back,  Alex- 
ander rejoicing  to  catch  his  enemy  entangled  in  the  Syrian 
straits,  in  a  position  impracticable  for  his  cavalry ;  and  DariuSy 
too  late  convinced  of  his  error,  in  not  waiting  for  Alexander's 
small  army,  in  the  open  and  spacious  plains  of  Damascus;  as 
he  had  been  faithfiilly  advised  by  AmyntaSy  the  Grecian  exile. 
The  error  proved  fatal.  Alexander  attacked  the  Persians  with 
great  fury,  and,  according  to  Arrian,  slew  110,000;  Diodorus 
says  130,000  ;  while  Darius  himself,  with  difliculty,  escaped  by 
flight.  Alexander  pursued  him  ineffectually,  with  a  chosen 
band,  for  200  furlongs,  and  then  returned  to  the  camp  at  mid- 
night, and  refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  prepared  for  DariuSy 
whose  tent  was  taken,  with  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  and 
an  immense  booty,  and  reserved  for  the  conqueror,  during  the 
plunder  of  the  enemy^s  camp. 

Immediately  after  this  battle,  Alexander  sent  to  DamascuSf 
and  took  all  the  heavy  baggage,  equipage,  and  treasures  of  the 
Persian  army,  with  their  wives  and  children,  which  had  been 
left  behind,  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Syrian  Straits. 

As  soon  as  Darius  reached  Babylon,  in  hisi  flight,  he  wrote  to 
Alexander^  complaining  of  his  aggressions,  offering  to  ransom 
his  wife,  mother,  and  children,  and  to  treat  about  peace.  Alex- 
ander answered  him  in  the  haughtiest  style,  concluding  with 
this  sentence :  "  When  you  write  next  to  me,  remember  that 
you  write  to  the  king  of  Asia.  Treat  me  no  more  as  your  equal, 
but  as  lord  of  all  you  possess.  If  you  dispute  my  title,  prepare 
to  do  so  in  another  general  engagement ;  but  attempt  not  to  fly, 
for  wherever  you  go,  I  am  determined  to  follow  you." 


VOL.  IV. 
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SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 


For  the  present,  however,  he  did  not  follow  Darius ;  but, 
steady  to  his  original  plan,  of  reducing  all  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces first,  he  marched  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  332,  into  PAop- 
nicia.  All  the  states  of  that  country,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus^ 
submitted,  except  insular  Tyre^  which  at  length,  after  a  most 
obstinate  siege  of  seven  months,  having  made  a  causeway  from 
the  main  to  the  island,  he  took  by  assault,  with  the  loss  of  400 
men,  slew  8000  of  the  Tyriansy  crucified  2000  more,  and  sold 
30,000  captives ;  to  strike  terror  into  the  neighbouring  states  by 
such  exemplary  severity.  His  enlarged  views  of  conunefcial 
policy,  however,  induced  him  to  repeople  TyrCj  from  the  adja- 
cent countries  ;  improved  in  its  harbours  or  basons,  by  the  veij 
isthmus  which  he  had  made,  this  maritime  city  soon  recovered 
its  former  greatness.  Sec  a  more  particular  account  of  the  two 
TyreSy  and  the  prophecies  concerning  them,  Vol.  I.  p.  443 — 440, 
of  this  work. 

During  the  siege,  Darius  wrote  again  to  Alexander ^  ofiering 
to  cede  to  him  all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates  ;  to  give 
Alexander  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  a  firiend  and  ally ;  and 
10,000  talents  for  the  ransom  of  his  family.  When  these  pro- 
posals were  communicated  to  his  privy  council,  Parmenio  said, 
"  I  would  accept  them,  were  I  Alexander ;"  "  And  I  too,"  re- 
pUed  he,  "  were  T  Partnenio.^^  But  since  he  was  Alexander^  he 
said,  he  would  send  an  answer  worthy  oi  Alexander : — **  That  he 
wanted  no  money  from  Darius,  nor  would  accept  part  of  the 
country ;  since  he  was  lord  of  the  whole ;  that  if  he  chose,  he 
could  marry  the  daughter  of  Darius,  even  without  hb  consent ; 
and  he  required  Darius  to  come  to  him,  if  he  wished  to  make 
Alexander  his  friend."     Arrian,  lib.  II.  §  25. 

Despairing  of  any  accommodation  with  such  a  haughty  toe^ 
Darius  continued  his  preparations  for  war,  while  Alexasukr 
proceeded  on  his  systematic  plan,  to  invade  Egypt. 

In  his  way,  he  turned  aside  from  Gaza,  which  he  reduced,  to 
chastise  Jerusalem,  for  refusing  him  supplies  during  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  and  for  rejecting  his  friendship,  and  adhering  to 
Darius, 

To  deprecate  his  threatened  vengeance,  Jaddua,  the  high- 
priest,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  attended  by  the  priests  in  their 
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a  multitude  of  the  citizens,  clad  in  white,  came 
out  to  meet  h — ,  in  solemn  processioa,  as  far  as  Sapha^  an  emi- 
nence near  the  city,  Alexander j  when  he  saw  the  high-priest, 
instanlly  adyanced  alone  to  meet  him,  adored  the  sacred  name 
imcribed  on  his  mitre,  and  saluted  him  first  He  accounted 
Sbk  this  extraordinary  procedure,  as  owing  to  his  dream  oiDios ; 
noticed  before.  And  he  was  probably  shewn,  by  the  high- 
priest,  the  signal  prophecies  oi  Daniel  respecting  himself,  as 
tfie  conqneror  of  Persia.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  532 — 534,  of  this 
wonL 

The  strongest  test  of  the  reality  of  this  mysterious  procedure, 
wmj  be  drawn  from  his  coi  luct     Nothing  surely,  but  the  most 
determined  and  irresistible  enthtmasm^  could  have  influenced 
Ins  measures ;  furnishing  a  positive  assurance  of  victory  and 
idtfanate  success,  which  astonished  his  oldest  captains,  and  ren- 
dered him  altogether  fearless  of  dangers  in  any  shape.-    With  a 
lapidi^  so  admirably  described  in  Prophecy,  as  ^'  the  leopard 
with  two  pair  of  wings,'*  and  the  fierce  ^^goat  from  the  west,  who 
touched  not  the  ground  for  swifhiess,"  he  flew  to  undoubted 
conquest,  in  eveiy  quarter ;  no  obstacles  could  arrest  his  speed ; 
nd  not  aU  his  rashness  and  temerity  could  work  his  destruc- 
tion, acting  under  the  guidance  and  support  of  that  Almighty 
Power,  which,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  CyruSy  "  subdued  na- 
tims  before  him^  and  ungirded  the  loins  ofkings,  and  gave  him 
Ike  hidden  treasures,  stored  in  secret  places.''^ 

Thai  Alexander y  indeed,  firmly  believed  in  a  particular  pro- 
vidence, we  learn  from  Plutarch's  valuable  life  of  him.  He 
held,  with  the  Egyptian  philosopher,  that  ^^  all  men  are 
f09emed  by  GoD :  for  in  every  thing  the  ruling  and  governing 
is  DIVINE  y  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  ^^  God  t^  the 
father  of  all  men,  more  especially  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tmousP  And  Plutarch  himself  relates,  ^^  the  divine  assistances" 
he  particularly  experienced  in  his  perilous  journey  across  the 
deieris  of  Libyan  to  the  temple  of  Jove  Amun  * ;  such  as  copi- 
ous and  constant  rains,  to  prevent  thirst,  cool  the  air,  and  lay 
the  shifting  stands ;  and  what  appears  ridiculous  enough,  a 
lock  of  crown  sent  to  pilot  him  in  the  right  track,  where  the 
markji  were  defaced ! 
The  contrary  ominous  persuasion  of  his  own  downfall,  de- 

*  kpmnft  as  written  by  Herodotus,  in  Hebrew  tignifiei  "  truth,"  at  observed  before. 

.     P  2 
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pressed  and  sunk  Daritis,  He  seems  to  have  been  infatuated 
in  his  counsels,  and  pusillanimous  in  his  conduct ;  totally  un- 
like the  stout  astanda^  who  slew  the  Cadusian  champion  !  His 
mournful  reflections  on  receiving  the  account  of  his  wife*s  death 
in  the  camp  of  Alexander ^  and  the  respectful  treatment  of  his 
family  there,  concluded  thus  : — I/t?ie  time  determined  bj^/aie^ 
and  the  dimne  wrath,  or  brought  about  by  the  ricimiude  ^ 
thingSy  is  now  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Persians  mu^tfaU  ; 
may  none  but  Alexander  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus  ! — Here 
is  a  striking  allusion  to  the  epitaph  of  Cyrus,  of  which  Darius 
could  not  be  ignorant.  There  certainly  was  more  piety,  thoai^ 
mixed  with  superstition,  in  the  heathen  world  of  old,  than  we 
Christians  of  the  present  day  are  disposed  to  admit 

When  Alexander  reached  Egypt,  he  found  no  opposition.  On 
the  contrary,  the  natives  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer  firom  Per^ 
sian  bondage. 

From  Egypt,  he  proceeded  to  visit  the  temple  of  Amun.  Plu* 
tarch  attributes  il  to  political  motives :  ^^  Alexander,^  says  he, 
*^  neither  believed,  nor  was  elated  with  the  notion  of  his  divi- 
nity, as  the  son  of  Amun  ;  he  only  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  to 
bring  others  into  subjection,  among  ihe  Barbarians ;  but  he 
was  extremely  cautious  of  avowing  such  pretensions  to  the 
Greeks.^^  When  wounded  once,  with  an  arrow,  which  put  him 
to  great  pain  in  extracting,  he  said,  ^^  My  friends,  this  is  blood, 
and  not  the  ichor  shed  by  the  blest  immortal  Grods  !**  His 
mother  Olympian,  indeed,  openly  ridiculed  his  imposition  on 
the  vulgar :  "  Will  Alexander^'*  says  she,  "  never  cease  embroil- 
ing me  with  Juno  /" 

After  his  return  from  Libya,  Alexander  wintered  at  Memphis, 
and  appointed  separate  and  independent  governors  of  the  seve- 
ral garrisoned  towns  ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  so  often 
experienced  by  the  Persians,  by  entrusting  too  much  power  in 
a  single  hand.  He  wisely  separated  ihe  Jinancial,  judicial, 
and  military  functions,  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  people 
by  their  union ;  and  his  enlightened  and  comprehensive  policy 
chose  tlie  site  of  a  new  city,  Alexandria,  to  be  the  common  em- 
porium of  commerce  for  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  by  its 
two  adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
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BATTLE  OF  ARBELA. 

After  he  had  settled  Egypty  he  marched  next  spring,  B.C. 
831 9  to  Tyre^  where  he  appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  all 
his  forces.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  seek  DariuSy  across  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris^  and  found  him  encamped  in  a  plain  open 
country,  at  the  village  of  Gaugamelay  near  Arbela^  in  Assyria^ 
with  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  awaiting  the  result  of  a  gene- 
ral engagement ;  which  was  fought  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
on  the  first  of  October,  B.C.  331.  The  day  is  critically  deter- 
mined by  a  lunar  eclipse,  recorded  by  Plutarch^  as  happening 
eleven  days  before  the  battle ;  which,  by  astronomical  calcula- 
tion, fell  on  Sept  20,  that  year.     See  StrauchiuSy  p.  283. 

This  decisive  victory  decided  the  contest,  and  gave  Alex- 
ander  *  possession  of  the  throne  of  Persia^  whose  reign  how- 
ever is  dated  by  Ptolomyy  from  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year,  Nov.  14,  B.C.  332,  which  ended  about  six  weeks  after  the 
battle.  See  the  explanation  of  his  CanaUy  Vol.  I.  p.  171  of  this 
work. 


SECTION    VIII. 

MACEDO-GRJECIAN  DYNASTY.  102  Years. 

T.  B.C. 

1.  Alexander  the  GreBi 8  (332)  331 

2.  Philip  Aridteus 6  (324)  323 

First  Partition  of  the  Provinces •  •  • .  323 

3.  Alexander  jEffus    5  ....  317 

4.  Seleucus  Nicalor 32  ....  312 

Second  Partition  of  the  Provinces  c^  •  •  •  •  • .  •  •  310 

Final  Partition  of  the  Empire  .  .f . .  •  •  301 

5.  ArUiochus  Soler 19  ••**  ^^^ 

6.  Antiachtts  TTuos ^  15  ....  261 

7.  Seleucus  CalUnicus 17  .  •  •  •  246 

Parthian  dynasty 102  ....  229 


•  The  composure  of  Alexander  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Arhela,  is  remark- 
able :  he  slept  so  soundly,  that  his  officers  were  obliged  to  wake  him,  just  before  the  en- 
gagement began.  He  awoke  indeed  with  full  assurance  of  victory,  from  the  excellence 
of  his  dispositions,  and  the  superiority  of  his  troops  inured  to  conquest.  See  Vol.  111. 
p  200,  note,  of  this  work,  for  an  account  of  the  particulan. 
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This  period  includes  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  east,  until  the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire  bj 
Arsaces.  From  which  time,  the  Macedo-Gracian  kings  of 
Syriay  lost  their  dominion  in  Persia^  and  the  more  eastern  pro- 
vinces. The  dates  are  taken  from  Ptolomy^s  Canon,  and  fiam 
the  table  of  the  kings  of  Syria^  with  a  slight  collection.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  164  and  175  of  this  work. 

The  Canon,  as  observed  before,  dated  the  accession  otAlex* 
ander  to  the  throne  of  Persia^  B.C.  332,  which  in  realitjr  com- 
menced  from  the  battle  oi  Arbela,  Oct  1.  B.C.  331.  In  like 
manner  it  dated  his  death,  in  the  Nabonassarean  year,  4*269 
which  ended  Nov.  12.  B.C.  324.  Whereas  he  died,  according 
to  Plutarch,  on  the  28th  of  the  Macedonian  month  Derius,  cor- 
responding to  the  23d  of  May,  ^^  and  all  acknowledge,"  says 
Joftephus,  "  that  Alexander  died  in  the  114th  Olympiad,**  which 
began  about  the  summer  solstice,  B.C.  324,  and  ended  with  the 
succeeding,  B.C.  323  *,  about  a  month  after  his  death.  Joseph. 
Contr.  Apion.  1.  §  22.  p.  1347.  Hudson.  Seleuau  CalUniemt 
reigned  21  years ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  in  the 
17th  year  of  his  reign.  B.C.  229.  he  died  B.C.  225. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

Darius  fled  shameftdly  among  the  foremost,  from  Arbela,  over 
the  Armenian  mountains,  into  Media,  intending  to  elude  pursuit 
and  raise  fresh  levies  in  that  warlike  country,  and  left  Alexander 
in  possession  of  the  central  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana, 
and  Persia  proper,  and  all  his  immense  treasures. 

RICHES  OF  DARIUS. 

The  treasures  which  Alexander  found  in  these  provinces,  and 
ailerwards  in  Media,  were  prodigious.  At  Susa  he  found  up- 
wards  of  40,000  talents  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  beside  9000 
talents  of  coined  money  in  darics,  according  to  Diodorus; 
which  Curlius  estimates  roundly  at  50,000  talents.  He  found 
there  also  precious  goods  and  furniture,  especially  five  thousand 

*  Not  adverting  to  the  luimner  lolstitial  commencement  of  the  Olympiad  yean,  uA 
the  correspondence  of  the  Macedonian  month*,  Dr.  GiUktt  in  hit  hiftory  of  Ontf^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  479,  datei  hit  <*  death  Olymp.  114,  I.  B.C.  324.  Hay  88."  and  ihenAft 
antedates  his  Bactrian  and  Indian  expeditions  a  year  too  early. 
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talents  weight  *  of  the  finest  purple,  which  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  original  fireshness  and  lustre,  though  laid  up  a  hundred  and 
ninetjr  years  before,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The 
value  of  this  article  was  immense  f. 

At  Babylofiy  the  treasures  laid  up  from  the  days  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (if  not  removed  by  the  Persian  kings)  must  have  been 
great,  though  not  specified  by  the  historians. 

At  Persepolisy  the  treasures  in  the  citadel  alone,  which  Alex- 
ander reserved  for  himself,  when  he  wantonly  set  fire  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  cruelly  gave  up  the  city  to  be  sacked  by  his  soldiers, 
amounted  to  190,000  talents.  Among  these  were  probably 
found  the  treasures  of  Croesus^  transported  thither  by  Cyrus. 
All  these  treasures,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  precious  goods  and 
rich  furniture,  and  equipage,  Alexander  transported  from  thence 
to  Susa,  which  loaded  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pair  of  mules, 
and  five  thousand  camels,  according  to  Plutarch,  At  Ecbatana, 
where  Cambyses  deposited  his  treasures,  if  we  may  credit  Dio* 
doruSj  the  amount  was  not  less  than  180,000  talents. 

The  plunder  which  Alexander  found  also  in  the  Persian 
camps  at  IssuSy  and  Damascus^  and  Arbela,  and  afterwards  firom 
the  assassins  of  DaritiSy  was  very  great,  at  least  amounting  to 
25,000  talents  more.  The  sums  here  specified,  amounted  to 
445,000  talents ;  which  rated  at  the  Babylonish  talent,  226/. 
would  give  90,570,000/. ;  and  if  to  this,  we  add  the  imtold  trea- 
sures at  Babylon,  and  the  precious  fiuniture  at  Susa  and  Perse- 
polisy  amounting  to  as  much  more  at  least,  the  whole  value  will 
not  probably  be  over-rated  at  200  millions  sterling  :|;.  Besides 
this  amazing  booty,  Alexander  came  into  possession  of  a  fixed 
yearly  revenue  of  300,000  talents  §  or  near  68  millions,  accord- 
ing to  Justin,  How  accurately  therefore  did  the  Scripture 
OF  TRUTH,  delivered  in  the  first  year  o{  Darius  the  Mede,  B.C. 
553,  above  220  years  before  the  caitastrophe,  describe  Darius 

*  The  common  Attic  talent,  in  Troy  weight  was  561b.  11  oz. 

t  PUmy  states,  that  a  pound  weight  of  the  double-dyed  TyHan  purple,  sold  at  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  Augustus,  for  a  hundred  crowns.  At  this  rate,  the  value  of  a  talent  weight 
would  have  been  5600  crowns,  or  1400/.  sterling;  and  5000  talents,  seven  millions 
sterling. 

X  At  Alexander's  death  there  were  found  in  the  royal  treasury  only  50,000  talents ; 
he  had  expended  or  lavished  the  rest. 

§  300,000  talents  was  a  prodigious  rise  from  the  taxation  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  only 
14,560  talents.  This  proves  that  the  Persian  government  of  the  provinces  was  less  op- 
pressive than  the  Macedonian, 
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CodomannuSy  the  last  king,  as  ^*  far  richer  than  alP*  his  prede* 
cessors,  not  only  from  the  days  of  NotliuSj  but  even  fiom  the 
days  of  Cyrus^  Dan.  xi.  2.  See  the  riches  of  Cyrus,  p.  102.  of 
this  volume. 

Steady  to  the  original  plans  of  permanent  conquest,  and  es- 
tablishment of  his  new  empire,  Alexander  pursued  Darius  into 
Media  without  delay,  to  prevent  him  from  raising  a  fresh  army 
among  the  warlike  MedeSy  ParihianSy  and  BactrianSj  befixe 
the  terror  of  the  late  victory  should  subside.  He  deposited  his 
treasiures  at  £^c&a/aiia,  under  protection  of  a  strong  garriscniyand 
dismissed  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  other  auxiliary  troops^ 
with  a  gratuity  of  2,000  talents,  beside  their  full  pay.  With  a 
chosen  troop  he  then  marched  in  quest  of  Z>arftM,  next  springy 
B.C.  830,  to  deliver  him,  if  possible,  from  the  conspirators^  who 
had  basely  seized  his  person,  with  astonishing  speed,  3,300  for* 
longs  in  eleven  days  without  intermission,  about  forty  miles  a 
day,  and  at  length  overtook  that  unhappy  prince  just  after  he 
expired  of  the  wounds  he  received  from  the  conspirators,  who 
left  him  behind  to  facilitate  their  own  escape.  But  this  did  not 
avail  them.  He  pursued  the  murderers  through  the  baxbaiiia 
regions  of  the  Arii  and  Zarangm,  600  fturlongs,  in  two  days; 
and  punished  them  with  a  cruelty  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter, though  they  richly  deserved  death. 

NORTHERN  EXPEDITION. 

Bactria  he  reduced,  with  the  mountainous  provinces  con* 
tiguous  thereto,  in  the  campaign  of  B.C.  329,  with  no  small 
labour  and  difticulty ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Sogdiana,  where, 
in  tlie  next  campaign,  B.C.  328,  he  took  the  impregnable  fortress, 
as  it  was  considered,  in  which  OxyarteSy  the  Bactrian,  his  chief 
opponent,  had  placed  his  wife  and  children,  and  well  stored 
with  provisions,  as  it  were,  in  perfect  security.  When  Akx- 
ander  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  they  in  derision 
asked  if  he  was  provided  with  winged  soldiers  ?  for  they  feared 
no  others.  This  insolence  piqued  his  pride,  and  he  resolved  to 
reduce  the  place,  at  whatever  loss;  probably  to  impress  the 
terror  of  his  arms  on  these  remote  and  warlike  provinces,  bj  un- 
exampled and  almost  incredible  exploits  of  combined  skiU  and 
determined  bravery. 

Alexander^  therefore,  ])roposed  a  reward  of  twelve  talents 
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^,712/.)  to  the  first  man  that  should  scale  the  rock,  and  so  on 
n  proportion  to  the  last  of  ten,  whom  he  promised  800  darics, 
375/.)  He  then  chose  three  hundred  men  out  of  the  volunteers, 
nrho  were  best  accustomed  to  the  business  of  scaling  in  sieges, 
md  ftimished  them  with  iron  tent  pins  and  strong  hempen 
ropes,  that  by  driving  the  former  into  the  congealed  snow,  or 
into  the  ground  where  free  from  snow,  and  fastening  the  ropes 
thereto,  they  might  climb  up  the  steepest  side  of  the  rock,  and 
the  most  unguarded  by  the  enemy.  This  they  attempted  at  night, 
md  after  the  loss  of  thirty  of  their  party,  who  were  buried  in 
the  snow,  and  could  not  be  found,  the  rest  with  great  difficulty 
reached  the  summit  about  morning,  and  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, the  appointed  signal  of  their  success.  Alexander  then 
lent  a  herald  to  summon  the  besieged  to  surrender  without  delay 
to  the  winged  soldiers^  whom  he  pointed  out  to  them  on  the  top 
of  the  rock.  The  enemy,  astonished  at  the  unexpected  sight, 
amd  thinking  that  the  party  were  more  numerous  and  better 
urmed  than  they  really  were,  surrendered  themselves,  so  much 
were  they  terrified  at  the  sight  of  those  few  Macedonians.  This 
carious  anecdote,  told  by  Arrian,  B.  IV.  §  18,  19,  admirably 
corresponds  to  the  prophetic  symbol  of  the  "  Leopard  with  two 
pair  of  wings,"  who  was  foretold  to  invade  Asia^  Dan.  vii.  6. 
To  attach  Oxyartes  to  his  interests,  he  married  his  fair  daughter 
RoxanUy  who  was  among  the  captives,  and  the  most  beautiful 
(voman  in  Amay  next  to  the  wife  of  Darius. 

This  advantageous  alliance  enabled  him  in  the  course  of  the 
following  campaign,  B.C.  327,  to  reduce  another  fortress  of 
Chorienes  in  Bactriay  still  stronger,  where  a  powerful  tribe,  the 
Par4Btac(By  had  shut  themselves  up,  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  to  stand  a  siege ;  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  and  deep  ditch,  or  gulph,  which  prevented  his  approach 
to  the  place.  Over  this,  with  great  labour  and  difficulty,  his 
army  made  a  bridge  of  piles,  covered  with  hiurdles  and  earth, 
(vhile  the  barbarians  ridiculed  the  attempt,  imtil  to  their  great 
astonishment  he  passed  his  army  over  the  bridge,  and  brought 
them  close  to  the  rock,  and  attacked  them  with  missive  wea- 
pons ;  while  his  troops  were  sheltered  by  mats  from  theirs.  By 
the  advice  of  OxyarteSy  who  was  sent  in  to  them  at  their  own 
desire,  they  surrendered  the  place  ;  which  Alexander  wisely  re- 
stored to  CkorieneSy  and  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
the  whole  province.     In  return  for  his  kindness  Chorienes  hos- 
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pitably  entertained  Alexander's  whole  army  for  two  months  with 
com,  wine,  and  salted  flesh,  out  of  his  stores,  during  the  winter, 
when  much  snow  had  fallen  during  the  siege.  Arrian,  Lib.  IV. 
§21. 

These  three  perilous  campaigns  among  the  mountainons  re- 
gions of  Taurus^  and  its  continuation  eastwards,  from  the  CSbi- 
pian  sea  to  the  rivers  Oxus  ot  Gihon  *,  and  Jcucaries  or  Sirr^ 
which  both  run,  at  present,  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  were  wisely 
planned,  and  successfully  executed.  The  countries  of  liirtm^ 
or  eastern  Scythia,  had  long  resisted,  and  now  were  only  nonii* 
najly  dependent  upon  Iran,  or  the  Persian  empire.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  therefore  to  reduce  these  warlike  tribes 
before  he  set  out  on  his  Indian  expedition,  both  for  the  secmitf 
of  his  recent  conquests  westward,  and  also  to  recruit  his  anny 
with  new  levies  in  these  regions,  to  enable  him  to  encounter  tlie 
powerful  nations  eastward  with  hardier  troops. 

His  conquests  however  in  Media,  Bactria,  &c.  were  tarnishad 
by  some  acts  of  cruelty  and  ungovernable  rage.  He  put  lo 
death  Pliilotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  and  CaUisthenes  the  phi- 
losopher, upon  the  charge  of  conspiring  his  death  with  Herwo* 
laus  and  the  royal  Macedonian  guard.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  his  natural  brother ;  and  (he 
conspirators  were  stoned  to  death  in  the  countiy  of  the  Arii 
Old  Pamienio  himself,  the  early  companion  of  his  fortunes,  wss 
sacrificed  in  Media,  after  his  son's  death,  if  not  to  his  crimi- 
nality, at  least  to  Alexander"* s  security.  Arrian,  B.  IV.  §  13, 14 ; 
Cnrtius,  B.  VI.  §  7,  &c.  And  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  he  pierced 
with  a  spear,  snatched  from  one  of  the  guards,  his  old  friend 
cuius,  who  saved  his  life  at  the  Granicus,  for  repeatedly  insult- 
ing him,  and  deriding  his  pretensions  to  divinity.  This  last  set 
was  totally  inexcusable,  for  though  Arrian  justly  blames  CUUu 
for  his  insolence,  he  censures  Alexander  for  suffering  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  anger  and  ebriety.  But  he  instantly  repented, 
and  would  have  slain  himself  with  the  same  weapon,  if  he  hsd 
not  been  prevented  by  his  friends ;  and  his  remorse  was  so  ex« 
cessive,  that  he  continued  for  three  days  without  taking  any  no«- 
rishment    Arrian,  B.  IV.  §  9. 

*  The  river  Oxus  formerly  ran  into  the  Caspian,    M^jor  Anuwl  mark*  in  kit  ntf  ^ 
the  thirty  satrapies,  that  its  course  was  changed  A.D.  1640. 
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INDIAN  EXPEDITION. 

5  tpnagj  B.C.  826,  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Indian  ex** 
i :  in  ten  days  he  crossed  the  mountainous  region  of  Pa- 
nt, and  took  the  road  to  Candaharj  the  same  route 
WMB  afterwards  followed  by  Tamerlane  and  Nadir 
in  their  invasions  of  India,  and  which  is  still  fire- 
by  the  caravans  from  Agra  and  Ispahan,  and  the 
QTenient  in  order  to  cross  the  great  rivers  of  the  Penjab, 
heii  sources,  and  to  avoid  the  desarts  that  lie  to  the 
id. 

stroke  of  the  most  refined  and  daring  policy,  seeing  his 
tttch  encumbered  with  baggage,  on  the  very  morning 
ley  set  out,  he  set  fire  to  his  own  baggage  and  that  of 
ids,  and  then  ordered  all  the  baggage  of  his  army  to  be 
d  likewise.  Struck  with  the  magnanimity  and  prudence 
««Dpt  measure,  few  were  displeased,  and  many  received 
ledamations  of  applause.  This  extraordinary  proof  of 
odancy  over  his  troops  inspired  him  with  firesh  confidence 
iccess  of  the  expedition. 

iteen  days  he  marched  firom  the  Oxus  to  the  Indus,  and 
[  hostages  and  cavalry  from  the  tribes  through  whose 
5S  he  passed.  He  then  crossed  that  great  river,  probably 
idge  of  boats,  at  Taxila,  and  found  a  ready  submission 
xilusy  the  king,  whose  dominions  he  restored  and  aug- 
and  who  in  return  furnished  him  with  seven  thousand 
horse. 

'  Remnel,  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Map  of  Hindastan,  sup* 
at  Taxila  was  the  site  of  modem  Attack,  the  pass  fixnn 
od  Candahar  to  India, 

irmy  crossed  the  Indus  about  the  summer  solstice,  a 
rhen  the  rivers  are  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  from 
nisus  and  Cashmire,  Tnisting  to  this,  Parus,  a  warlike 
resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Hydaspes,  or 
fi,  with  a  great  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  elephants. 
*xamder  out-generalled  him,  and  crossed  the  river  by 
OD,  on  skins  and  boats,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  him 
.  When  Porus  was  brought  into  his  presence,  Alex- 
iked  what  he  wished  to  have  done  for  him  f    He  an- 

13 
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swered,  "  To  treat  me  royally  *,  Alexander.^  Pleased  at  the 
quest,  Alexander  replied,  "  TTiat  I  unll  do  for  my  awn  sake^  1 
rU8;  but  ask  what  you  please/or  your  sake^  Porus  however  • 
clined,  saying  that  every  thing  was  included  in  the/aregoi 
request.  Alexander  was  still  more  pleased  at  this  second  ) 
swer,  reposing  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  royal  clemen 
Porus  knew  his  conqueror  well.  Alexander  then  enlarged 
dominions,  and  when  he  left  India  appointed  Porus  his  vicer 
and  placed  under  his  jurisdiction  all  his  conquests  in  that  qu 
ter,  amounting  to  seven  nations  and  above  ten  thousand  cit 
His  great  penetration  in  judging  of  characters  appeared  in  t 
instance  by  the  event.  Porus  never  betrayed  his  trust  He  ^ 
steady  in  his  attachment  to  Alexander y  and  even  his  successo 
notwithstanding  all  their  ambitious  contests  for  sovereignty  w 
each  other,  he  never  revolted. 

Alexander  founded  two  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydasfh 
Nic<Bay  on  the  spot  where  he  obtained  the  victory  over  Por 
probably  where  the  fortress  of  Rotas  now  stands ;  and  Bm 
phaliay  on  the  western  bank,  where  his  old  horse  Bucepha 
died.  In  his  progress  through  the  Penjaby  that  rich  coon 
watered  by  the  ^'  five'*  rivers  that  compose  the  Indus j  he  xa 
crossed  the  Acesines  or  Jenaub ;  then  the  Hydraotis  or  Ravt 
and  came  at  last  to  the  most  eastern,  the  HyphasiSj  Beyahy 
Setleye,  with  little  opposition  fix)m  the  native  powers,  who 
general  followed  the  examples  of  Taxilus  and  PoruSj  rati 
than  contend  with  a  conqueror,  whose  valour  was  only  exceed 
by  his  clemency  to  those  who  submitted. 

Here  he  learned  that  the  country  beyond,  reaching  to  1 
Ganges  J  was  rich  and  fertile ;  the  inhabitants  industrious  a 
brave,  living  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  having  a  great  numbei 
elephants,  superior  in  size  and  strength  to  the  western.  AU 
andery  therefore,  wished  to  cross  that  greatest  river  of  the  * 
world  t,  where  it  was  said  to  be  thirty-two  furlongs,  or  fi 
miles  in  breadth,  and  a  hundred  fathom  in  depth ;  according 
Plutarch,    But  when  the  Macedonians  heard  that  the  oppoi 

•  *Orc,  /3a(TiXcxwCf  /ioi  XP*I<^<<^  **  AXf (av^pe.  The  word  Pamkuemc  It  on 
referred  to  Porus,  but  in  reality  it  refers  to  AleMmder,  u  is  efident  from  Ahxmtdtf'i 
pUnitory  answer. 

-f  The  Ganges,  with  iu  other  braiich  the  Barampooter,  compose  the  laiigest  river  in  2 
the  Indus  is  the  next ;  then  the  Nile,  in  4frica ;  and  tlie  IsUr  or  DoMmbe  in  Em 
The  AiaranoH,  or  river  of  the  Anuuons,  in  S(mih  America,  is  the  largest  in  tlie  wori 
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rms  lined  with  a  fonnidable  host  of  eighty  thousand  horde, 
mdied  thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  war  elephants, 
fiised  to  accompany  him.  They  were  deaf  to  his  tempt- 
m  of  wealth,  dominion  and  glory,  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Homy  and  unmoved  by  his  remonstrances,  soothings  and 
less,  for  several  days  together.  At  length,  the  entreaties 
Biends,  and  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  soldiers,  forced  him 
iqoish  the  ambitious  measure,  and  return.  And  his  army 
d  him,  that  he  who  was  invincible^  should  suffer  himself 
wercome.  Andracotlusj  who  afterwards  reigned  there, 
d  aeen  Alexander  in  his  youth,  .thought  that  he  might 
lade  himself  master  of  the  whole  countiy ;  so  much  was 
g^ning  prince  despised  and  detested. 

INDIAN  BRAHMENS. 

re  wer#  two  descriptions  of  Indians^  to  whom  Alexander 
L  DO  mercy,  the  Military  casts,  and  the  Brahmens.  The 
»  because  they  hired  themselves  to  the  native  princes  to 
heir  battles  and  garrison  their  towns,  and  opposed  him 
ly;  the  latter,  because  they  branded  with  infamy  the 
I  who  submitted  to  him,  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and 

up  the  rest  to  assert  their  common  liberties  against  this 
I  and  unprovoked  invader.  Having,  at  one  time,  granted 
iourable  capitulation  to  one  of  these  cities,  after  a  brave 
B,  he  massacred  the  Mercenaries  on  their  way  home,  as  if 
eluded  among  the  citizens^  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  from 
g  against  him :  and  he  hanged  many  of  the  Brahmens  in 
mrse  of  the  expedition.  He  once  took  ten,  who  were  re- 
the  wisest  and  ablest  of  this  class,  and  had  done  him  in- 
oischief,  by  fomenting  revolts.  To  make  trial  of  their 
le  proposed  to  them  the  hardest  questions,  declaring  that 
in  who  answered  worst,  should  be  executed  first,  and  the 
order ;  and  he  appointed  the  eldest  to  be  judge, 
uked  the  first,  Which  were  most  numerous^  the  living  or 
id  ?     He  answered.  The  living^  for  the  dead  no  longer 

According  to  Straboy  "  the  Indian  Brahmens  hold  the 
t  state  of  life  an  embryo  only  ;  but  deaths  a  birth  unto 
d  lifPf  and  the  happy  to  the  seekers  of  wisdom  *."  B.  XV. 

uCfty  fuv  yap  iri  tov  wOaSt  fiu>v  mt  av  ac/iifv  kvoiuvcv  tiveu,  rov  ^t  0a- 
lyf Mr  c«c  T9V  ovTMC  Pwv,  cac  rov  ivZcujiova  roiQ  fiXo^of  v^aai. 
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He  asked  the  second,  Whether  the  earth  or  the  $ea  proimed  | 
the  largest  animals  ?    He  answered,  The  earthy  far  the  sea  k 
part  of  it.    This  seems  paradoxical;  for  the  sea  ft^^iwi^la  an 
largest 

The  third  was  asked,  Which  was  the  craftiest  of  all  asUmabt 
Jhaty  said  he,  with  which  man  is  not  yet  acquainted.  Meaning  i 
probably  man  himself;  according  to  the  oracle,  ^  know  dy-  j 
selfy^  and  to  Scripture,  ^^  t/ie  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  dbone  aU 
things — who  can  know  it  ?" 

The  fourth,  Why  he  persucuied  Sabhas  to  revolt  ?  Becausej 
said  he,  /  unshed  him  either  to  livCy  or  die,  with  honour  *.  This 
was  a  noble  answer,  and  fully  justifies  the  emendation  Kakuc, 
instead  of  KuKwg, 

The  fifth,  WJiich  do  you  think  oldest^  the  day  or  the  night  f 
He  answered.  The  day,  by  one  day.  The  king  appearing  sur-  i 
prised  at  this  solution,  the  philosopher  told  him,  abstruse  ques-  < 
tions  must  have  abstruse  answers.  Perhaps,  he  alluded  to  "«  i 
day  of  Brahmaj'*  the  Creator,  which  in  their  mysterious  philoao-  j 
phy  contained  a  calpa,  or  a  thousand  maha  yugas,  and  a  wutie  j 
yuga,  4,320,000  years ;  equivalent  to  eternity.  A  sublime  idet,  j 
corresponding  to  Scripture.  Ps.  xc.  4 ;  2  Pet  iiL  8.  SeeVoLL  ' 
p.  196  of  this  work. 

The  sixth.  What  were  the  best  means  for  a  man  to  mah 
himself  loved?  He  answered,  If  possessed  of  great  power j  do 
not  make  yourself  feared.  A  pointed  rebuke  to  Alexander  hiii' 
self. 

The  seventh  was  asked.  How  a  man  might  became  a  god? 
He  answered.  By  doing  what  is  impossible  for  man  to  do. 
Thus  finely  exposing  the  impious  pretensions  of  the  conqueror. 

The  eighth,  Wliich  is  strongest,  life  or  de€Uh  ?  Lifej  said  he, 
because  it  bears  so  many  evils.  This  was  applicable  to  their 
own  case. 

The  last  question  was,  How  long  is  it  goad  far  a  man  to  live  f 
So  long,  said  the  philosopher,  as  he  does  net  prefer  death  to 
life.  This  was  a  noble  answer,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  fourtli, 
intimating  fortitude  and  resignation  to  tlieir  fate. 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to  give  sentence* 
In  my  opinion,  said  the  old  man,  they  have  all  answered^  cut 
worse  than  another.     If  this  is  thy  jMgmenty  said  Alexander, 

*  AXX'  i|  KcCkuQ  (i|v,  II  KoXwc  TiBvfiKtvai 
Toy  cvycvif  in.  SofkteL  4f«r,  410. 
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ikau  shaU  dieJirH.  Not  sOy  replied  the  sage,  except  you  chuse 
to  break  your  word :  for  you  declared  the  man  that  answered 
worst  should  suffer  first. 

Stmck  with  their  ingenuity  and  subtilty,  the  king  loaded 
them  with  presents,  and  dismissed  them,  seeking  to  conciliate 
bj  kindness,  those  whom  he  could  neither  confute  by  argument, 
nor  terrify  with  threats.  He  was  equally  admired  by  the  Brah- 
fmems.  Calanus  was  his  intimate  friend ;  and  Mandanis  de- 
clared, that  the  Macedonian  invader,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
anny,  was  the  only  adept  in  wisdom  *  he  had  ever  known,  even 
by  report.    Strabo^  lib.  XV.  p.  705. 

VOYAGE  DOWN  THE  INDUS. 

Having  partly  collected,  and  partly  built,  a  fleet  of  two 
thousand  vessels,  on  the  HydaspeSj  since  the  time  he  first 
crossed  it  till  his  return,  he  divided  his  army  into  three  divi- 
sions, and  embarked  himself  with  one  division,  and  sailed  down 
that  rirer,  tiU  its  junction  with  the  Indus^  attended  by  the  two 
other  divisions  on  land,  who  marched  downwards,  along  the  op- 
posite banks  of  those  rivers,  that  the  army  and  fleet  might  mu- 
tually support  each  other,  and  also  more  efiectually  explore  the 
regions  on  both  sides.  This  expedition  began  in  spring,  B.C. 
S25,  and  employed  several  months,  having  been  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  hostilities  with  the  natives,  particularly  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Malli,  at  the  siege  of  whose  capital,  by  ^^  the 


*  We  learn  from  Plutarch,  in  his  life,  that  Alexander  was  instructed  by  his  preceptor 
dfitUtU,  not  only  in  morality  and  politics,  bat  also  in  those  abstruser  branches  of  science, 
wbich  were  called  aeroamaiic,  as  taught  in  "  private  conversation"  to  a  chosen  few. 
Hearing  that  Aristotle  had  published  a  treatise  thereon,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  which 
strongly  marks  his  motwpoUzing  spirit  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  conquest : 

**  ALEXANDER   TO   ARISTOTLE,    GREETING. 

"  Yoa  did  wrong  in  publishing  the  aeroamaiic  parts  of  sdenoe.  Wherein  shall  we 
difler  from  others,  if  the  sublimer  knowledge  we  gained  from  you,  be  made  common  to 
all  the  world  ?  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  excel  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  the  higher 
branches  o(  learning,  than  in  extent  of  power  and  dominion.     Farewell.*' 

Aristotle  apologized  by  telling  him  that  his  book  of  Metaphysics,  though  published, 
was  not  published ;  meaning,  that  none  could  comprehend  it  without  an  instructor. 
That  it  was  only  of  use  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been  taught  by 
himself. 

Of  Aristotle  he  said,  that  **  he  loved  him  no  leu  than  his  own  father :  for  from  the  'one,  he 
derived  the  blessing  of  life!  from  the  other,  the  blessing  of  a  good  l\fe" 
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extravagance  of  his  rashness  ^y'*  (rt^  aroTn^  riyc  roX/uifCy)  accord- 
ing to  Arrianj  he  ran  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  being  dain; 
leaping  down,  alone  and  unsupported,  from  the  wall,  among  a 
multitude  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  with 
an  arrow  in  the  breast,  before  his  troops  could  get  in  to  rescue 
him ;  who,  in  their  rage,  massacred  men,  women,  and  cbildien ! 
The  Main  were  a  tribe  of  the  Oxydrac4B. 

Having  performed  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  to  the  Ocean, 
and  detached  one  division  of  his  army,  under  CrateruSy  through 
the  upper  provinces  of  Arachosia  and  Aria^  with  directions  to 
join  him  in  Carmaniay  he  set  out  in  September,  B.C.  325,  at 
the  head  of  the  other  division  of  his  army,  through  the  great 
Gedrosian  desert,  on  his  return  to  Persia^  along  the  sea  coast, 
accompanied  by  his  fleet  He  marched  himself  on  foot  in  this 
land  and  sea  voyage  of  discovery,  through  the  barren  sands,  and 
shared  all  the  hardships  of  the  meanest  soldier,  exposed  equally 
to  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  His  chief  objects,  in  this  perilous 
march,  were  to  dig  wells  and  discover  water,  and  explore  har- 
bours ;  objects  of  prime  importance  in  any  future  navigation 
along  that  desolate  coast  One  day,  some  soldiers  having  dis- 
covered a  small  quantity  of  muddy  water  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
brought  it  in  great  haste  to  the  king  in  a  helmet,  who  was  well 
nigh  exhausted  with  heat  and  thirst  He  received  it  graciously, 
thanked  them,  and  then  immediately  spilled  it  on  the  ground, 
in  presence  of  them  all.  By  this  action,  the  spirits  of  the  whole 
army  were  as  much  revived  and  recruited  as  if  each  of  them  had 
drunk  the  water  spilled  by  Alexander.  "An  action,**  says 
ArriaUy  "  which  I  commend  especially,  because  Alexander 
shewed  thereby  his  fortitude  and  his  generalship  f."  B.  VI. 
§  26.  After  a  most  dreadful  march  of  two  months  thitnigh  the 
great  desert,  he  reached  the  cultivated  province  of  Carmamia, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  the  division  of  Craterus,  and  was 


*  The  following  fine  observation  we  owe  to  Jortin,    Ecclet.  Hist  VoL  I.  p.  46. 

"  The  tame  providence  that  raised  up  and  conducted  C^nu,  preterrtd  Che  nA 
Macedonian  from  perishing,  till  he  had  overthrown  the  Persian  empire.  I  call  hia 
rath,  because  he  exposed  his  own  person  too  much  ;  for  his  enterprise,  though  wry  Mi 
was  perhaps  neither  rash,  nor  rashly  conducted. Alexander  waa  designed  and  re- 
served for  extraordinary  purposes,  to  assist  in  fulfilling  and  Jnstifjring  th«  prophcdet  ti 
Daniel." — Jortin  might  have  spoken  more  decidedly  on  this  enterprise,  than  "perkofi:'" 
It  was  ]>lanned  and  executed  with  consummate  sagacity  and  prudence. 

t  See  a  similar  action  of  David  in  a  battle  with  the  PkUittinei,  %  8am.  ▼.  17— Sft. 
Vol.  II.  p.  331  of  this  work. 
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joined  by  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  cattle,  to  repair  the  waste 
of  both  in  the  course  of  this  destructive  expedition. 

Mean  while,  Nearchus  proceeded  with  the  fleet,  and  at  length 
am?ed  in  April,  B.C.  324,  in  the  Euphrates^  after  a  voyage  of 
fleven  months,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus^  in  the  winter,  and 
most  unfavourable  season.  The  curious  journal  of  this  voyage, 
written  by  Ciearchus  himself,  is  preserved  by  Arriany  in  his 
hidian  History,  from  chap.  xx.  to  xli. 

ALEXANDER'S  REGULATIONS. 

The  first  act  of  Alexander^  on  his  return  from  his  Indian 
expedition,  was  to  enquire  into  and  punish  Ae  mal-administra- 
tioo  of  his  generals  and  governors  of  provinces,  during  his  long 
absence. 

Cleander  and  Siialcesy  commanders  of  the  Median  levies, 
were  accused  by  the  MedeSy  and  their  own  soldiers,  of  spoiling 
[  their  temples  and  sepulchres,  and  other  atrocious  deeds  of  ava- 
rice and  cruelty.  They  were  immediately  punished  with  death. 
Hearing  also,  that  the  governors  whom  he  had  appointed  at 
Persepolisy  Susay  and  Babylon^  had  despised  his  orders,  encou- 
raged by  his  long  absence  and  adventurous  disposition,  and 
acted  as  independent  princes,  and  oppressed  the  people,  he 
hastened  to  Pamrgad<By  and  punished  them  most  severely. 
This  was  highly  to  his  honour  and  to  his  interest:  for,  as 
Arrian  remarks,  '^  it  was  this  especially  that  kept  in  order  the 
nations  that  had  either  been  conquered  by  Alexander ^  or  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  him,  though  so  numerous,  and  so  remote 
from  each  other ;  that  under  his  dominion,  the  governed  were 
mot  allowed  to  be  injured  by  their  governors.''^  Arrian,  B.  YI. 
§27. 

The  last  year  of  his  life  Alexander  spent  in  a  circuit  through 
the  imperial  cities  of  Persepolis,  Susa^  Ecbatana,  and  Babylony 
and  in  forming  the  noblest  plans  for  the  consolidation  and  im- 
pTDvement  of  his  mighty  empire.  He  removed  the  dams  and 
obfttmctions  by  which  the  timid  policy  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Persians  kings,  averse  to  commerce,  had  impeded  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Eulai,  or  Cho- 
aspes :  he  formed  a  bason  at  Babylon,  capable  of  holding  a 
thousand  gallies;  he  restrained  tlie  inundations  of  the  Eu» 
phrates,  by  cutting  new  canals ;  he  sent  vessels  to  explore  the 

VOL.    IT.  Q 
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Persian  and  Arabian  gulphs  ^ ;  and  shortly  before  his  dealhi 
he  took  measures  for  exploring  the  coasts  of  the  Catpian  sea, 
which  then  was  thought  to  communicate  with  the  Northern 
Ocean. 

To  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  European  djiii  Asiatic  subjectSy 
he  promoted  intermarriages  between  both,  and  set  the  example 
himself.  At  Susa^  he  married  Barsine^  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Darius,  (called  Statira  by  Curtius,  Justin,  and  Plutarch,)  and 
gave  her  sister  Ihypetis  to  his  friend  HepIuBstion,  saying  that  he 
wished  their  children  to  be  kinsmen.  By  the  advice  of  their 
master,  likewise,  PerdiccaSy  Selencus,  Ptolemy ,  and  other  gene- 
ral officers,  intermarried  with  the  Barbarian  nobility ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  encouraged  by  presents  and  dowers,  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  leaders.  Above  ten  thousand  Greeks  and 
Macedonians^  on  this  occasion,  married  Asiatic  women. 

Plutarchf  seizing  the  true  spirit  of  these  regulations,  thus 
finely  apostrophizes  Xerxes,  for  the  folly  of  uniting  Ajsia  and 
Europe  by  a  bridge  of  ships. 

^^  O  foolish  barbarian,  in  vain  didst  thou  labour  abundantly 
about  the  Hellespontine  bridge!  It  is  thus  that  inteUigent 
kings  unite  Europe  to  Asia ;  not  by  timbers,  nor  by  cords,  not 
by  inanimate  and  insensible  bands,  but  by  uniting  both  races 
in  lawful  love,  sober  wedlock,  and  intercommunities  of  chil- 
dren t !" 

Montesquieu  also  thus  excellently  accounts  for  his  conduct 
in  this  and  other  regulations.  V Esprit  des  Lois,  lib.  X. 
chap.  14. 

^^  He  resisted  those  who  wished  that  he  should  treat  the 
Greeks  as  masters,  and  the  Persians  as  slaves.  Even  ArisMk 
himself  gave  him  this  counsel.  He  thought  only  how  to  umii 
the  two  tuitions,  and  to  efface  the  distinctions  of  the  victoiioiii 
and  the  vanquished  people.  After  his  conquest,  he  relinqmshed 
all  those  [European]  prejudices  that  had  helped  to  mBke  it 

*  PhUarch  says,  that  Alexander  was  so  pleased  with  the  aoooant  of  tbt  voj«ft«f 
Nearchui,  that  be  meditated  to  sail  in  penon»  with  a  great  fleet,  to  dremniiavigiitt  the 
coasts  of  Arabia^  and  Africa^  and  enter  the  Meditemmeamf  by  the  pUUn  of  iftwiti; 
thus  emulating  the  Phoenician  voyage,  in  Pharaoh  Necho*t  days. 

t  O  /3ap/3apc  XtpKti*  'a^  avoifrc,  coi  fiartiv  iroKKa  ircpi  r^y  'BXA^^woynor 
irovffOfiC  ytpvpav  ovrutt  tfi^povug  paaiXtie  Aaiav  Evptnry  ffwairrovtfi,  ov  CvXoiCt 
ovSt  axiSuiit,  ovSt  ayj/vxots  sac  aavfiwaBiai  dtafiotc,  a\X  <p«#rt  yofUft^^  sat  yaywc 
aw^poai,  Kai  Koiviaviaig  iraidiav,  ra  ytvri  avvawrovrtt*  Plutarek,  Da 
Alexandri. 
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He  aasamed  the  manners  of  the  Persians^  wishing  not  to  mor- 
tify the  Persians,  while  he  made  them  adopt  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks.  For  this  reason  it  was,  that  he  marked  so  much  respect 
far  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  DariuSy  and  that  he  shewed  so 
much  continence.  What  conqueror  but  himself  was  lamented 
b)r  all  the  peoples  whom  he  had  reduced  ?  What  usurper  but 
himself  had  his  death  bewailed  with  tears  by  the  family  whose 
throne  he  overthrew?  [Si^ygambis,  the  mother  of  DariuSj 
itanred  herself  for  grief.]  This  is  a  trait  in  his  life,  of  which  no 
other  conqueror*  that  we  read  of  in  history  could  boast 

^  Alexander y  who  sought  to  unite  the  two  nations,  designed 
ta  plant  in  Persia  a  great  number  of  Grecian  colonies.  He 
bdlt  an  infinity  of  towns  f,  and  so  well  cemented  all  the  parts 
of  this  new  empire,  that  in  all  the  troubles  and  confusions  of 
the  most  frightful  civil  wars,  (during  which,  the  Greeks,  as  we 
may  say,  annihilated  themselves,)  not  a  single  province  of  Per- 
ttd  revolted. 

"  In  order  not  to  exhaust  Greece  and  Macedonf  he  sent  to 
Alexandria^  a  colony  of  Jews^  allowing  them  to  retain  their  own 
laws  and  customs.  It  mattered  not  to  him,  what  were  their 
manners,  provided  tliey  were  faithful  to  him. 

"  He  not  only  left  tlie  conquered  peoples  their  own  customs 
and  laws,  but  often  the  same  kings  and  governors  that  he  found 
among  tliem.  He  put  Macedonians  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  Natives  at  the  head  of  the  government,  chusing  rather  to 
ran  the  risk  of  partial  insiurections,  which  sometimes  happened 
to  him,  than  of  a  general  revolt. 

"  The  kings  of  Persia  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  Grecians, 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians :  on  the  contrary,  he  rebuilt  them. 
There  were  few  nations  that  submitted  to  him,  upon  whose  altars 
he  did  not  offer  sacrifices.  He  seemed  to  conquer,  only  to  be 
the  monarch  of  each  nation  in  particular,  and  the  first  citizen  of 
every  town. 

^  The  Ramans  conquered  all,  to  destroy  all :  he  wished  to 
conquer  all,  to  preserve  all :  and  whatever  countries  he  traversedi 
his  first  ideas,  his  first  designs  were  always  to  do  something  that 
mi^t  augment  its  power  and  prosperity.    The  first  means  of 

*  MmU9fmeu  forgot  Cffrm  the  Great,  with  whom  we  may  Justly  say,  no  other  con- 
i|Mioi  was  worthy  to  be  compared,  beloved  by  God  and  man, 

t  Diodarma  and  PUUarth  reckoned  that  AkMmder  founded  no  less  than  strenty  dtiest 
ta  the  most  important  stations,  which  he  garrisonod,  to  secnrt  the  oonqaBied  provinctt. 

Q  2 
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promoting  these  ends,  he  found  in  the  grandeur  of  his  gemiis; 
the  second,  in  his  frugality  and  private  economy ;  the  third,  in 
his  immense  prodigality  in  great  matters.  His  hand  was  shut 
to  private  expences,  it  was  opened  to  public  expences.  Was  it 
necessary  to  regulate  his  household  ?  he  was  then  a  MacetUh 
nian.  Was  it  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  soldiers,  to  share 
his  conquests  with  the  Greeks,  to  make  the  fortune  of  ev^ 
man  in  his  army  ?  he  was  then  Alexander. 

^^  He  committed  two  bad  actions :  he  burned  PersepoUs*  and 
he  killed  Clitus;  but  he  rendered  those  actions  fieunous  by  his 
repentance :  insomuch  that  the  world  forgot  his  crimes,  to  re- 
member his  respect  for  virtue ;  so  that  they  were  conudered 
rather  as  misfortunes  than  faults;  so  that  posterity  found  the 
beauty  of  his  mind  closely  connected  with  his  extravagances 
and  weaknesses ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  indeed  to  complain  ci 
him,  but  impossible  to  hate  him. 

"  If  we  compare  him  with  Ctesar ;  when  Cmsar  widied  to 
imitate  the  kings  of  Asia,  he  disobliged  the  Ramans,  from  a 
motive  of  mere  ostentation ;  when  Alexander  wished  to  imitate 
the  kings  of  Asia,  he  did  a  thing  which  entered  into  the  plan  of 
his  conquest 

MUTINY  AT  OPIS. 

To  this  masterly  apology  and  panegyric  of  Montesquieu,  we 
shall  add  Alexander's  noble  and  high-minded  vindication  to  his 
mutinous  troops  at  Opis,  on  the  Tigris,  after  he  had  seized,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  punished  thirteen  of  the  ringleaders  cm  the 
spot,  not  many  months  before  his  death  -,  as  recorded  by  his  best 
historian,  Arrian.    B.  VII.  §  8 — 11. 

^^  When  the  troops,  appalled  at  this  prompt  execution,  were 
silent,  he  re-ascended  the  tribunal,  and  spoke  thus : 

^'  It  is  not  to  restrain  your  impatience  to  return  home,  Maee* 
donians,  that  I  shall  address  you — fVou  may  Jreely  depart, 
wherever  you  please,  with  my  consent  I) — ^but  that  ye  may  know 
in  what  a  different  plight  ye  go  away  from  that  in  which  ye 
were. 

*  Jrriim,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch  agree,  in  coDfining  the  conflifntion  Id  dit  jMtev; 
and  the  last  says,  that  only  a  part  of  the  palace  was  destroyed,  Cmrtim,  wttk  Ua  mhI 
extrmvagance,  bums  the  whole  city  so  completely,  that  not  a  vestiga  af  It  was  lift  1  TUi 
is  confuted  by  JUxander'i  visit  to  Penepolis  after  his  /mKm  o^wBiIoq. 
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^  And  first,  as  it  is  fit,  I  shall  begin  my  speech  with  Philip 
my  fiUher.    Philip  found  you  vagrants  and  indigent ;   for  the 
most  party  clad  in  sheep  skins,  and  feeding  a  few  sheep  through 
the  mountains,  and  ill  contending  for  them  with  the  Illyrians 
•nd  TrilHillianSy  and  the  neighbouring  Thracians.     He  gave 
70a  clothes  to  wear,  instead  of  the  sheep  skins ;  he  brought  you 
down  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  and  made  you  a  match 
for  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  so  as  to  trust  no  more  in  your 
strong  holds  for  safety,  but  rather  in  your  personal  valour.     He 
rendered  you  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  adorned  you  with  good 
laws  and  morals.     From  being  slaves  and  dependants,  he  made 
yon  leaders  of  those  very  barbarians,  by  whom  yourselves  and 
your  goods  were  led  and  carried  away.     Most  part  of  Thrace 
be  annexed  to  MacedoUy  and  of  the  places  on  the  sea  coast, 
hiring  got  the  most  important  into  his  possession,  he  opened 
commerce  to  the  country,  and  enabled  you  to  work  the  mines  in 
lecority.     He  rendered  you  rulers  of  the  TliessalianSy  of  whom 
ye  formerly  died  with  fear.    And  having  humbled  the  PhoceanSj 
be  made  for  you  a  broad  and  open  avenue  into  Greece^  instead 
of  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass.    The  Athenians  and  ThebanSy 
who  were  always  plotting  against  Macedotiy  he  humbled  so  far, 
with  our  co-operation,  that  instead  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Athenians  J  and  obeying  the  ThebanSy  they,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
rived their  own  security  from  us.     Passing  into  Peloponnesus, 
he   settled  matters  there  also;    and  having  been   appointed 
generalissimo  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece  in  the  expedition  against 
Persia,  he  gained  this  glory,  not  more  for  himself  than  for  the 
Macedonians.    Such  were  my  father's  services  toward  you ;  they 
were  great  indeed,  considered  in  themselves,  but  little,  compared 
with  ours. 

"  When  I  succeeded  my  father,  I  found  a  few  gold  and  silver 
cups,  and  not  sixty  talents  in  the  treasury,  beside  a  debt  of  five 
hundred  talents  contracted  by  Philip,  I  then  borrowed  myself 
eight  hundred  more,  and  setting  out  from  a  country  that  could 
not  well  maintain  yourselves,  I  immediately  opened  to  you  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  though  the  Persians  were  then  mas- 
ters of  the  sea ;  and  having  defeated  with  my  cavalry  the  Sa- 
traps of  Darius,  I  added  to  your  empire  all  Ionia,  and  all  Miolis, 
and  both  Phrygias  and  the  Lydians,  and  took  Miletus  by  storm ; 
and  having  received  the  voluntary  submission  of  all  the  other 
states,  I  enabled  you  to  reap  the  fruits.    The  profits  of  Egypt 
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and  Cyrene^  which  I  acquired  without  a  contest,  came  to  you. 
Ccele  Syria,  and  Palestine^  and  Mesapotamiaj  are  your  posses* 
sions.  Babylon^  and  Baciriay  and  Susa  are  yours.  The  wealth 
of  the  LydianSy  the  treasures  of  the  Persians,  the  goods  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  outer  sea  are  yours.  Ye  are  satraps,  ye  aie 
generals,  ye  are  colonels.  What  more  then  remains  for  myself 
for  all  these  toils,  but  this  purple  and  this  diadem  ?  I  possess 
nothing  apart ;  nor  can  any  one  point  out  any  treasures  ex- 
clusively mine,  which  are  not  either  bestowed  on  you,  or  kept 
for  your  use ;  since  I  have  no  private  motive  to  keep  them, 
feeding  on  the  same  fare  with  yourselves,  and  taking  the  same 
sleep.  Nay,  my  fare  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  luxurious  among 
you.  I  am  conscious  of  watching  before  hand  for  you,  in  order 
that  you  may  sleep  .securely. 

"  But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  that  I  have  acquired  these  by 
your  labours  and  toils,  while  I  led  you  myself  without  labour 
and  toil.  But  which  of  you  is  conscious  that  he  has  laboured 
more  for  me  than  I  did  for  him?  Come  now,  whoever  of  you 
has  wounds,  let  him  strip  and  shew  them,  and  I  will  shew  mine 
in  turn.  For  there  is  no  part  of  my  body  in  front  that  is  left 
unwounded ;  nor  is  there  any  kind  of  weapon,  either  in  close  or 
distant  fight,  of  which  I  do  not  bear  the  marks  on  myself:  for 
I  have  been  wounded  by  sword  in  hand,  or  hit  by  arrows,  or 
from  machines,  and  often  struck  by  stones  and  clubs,  for  you 
and  for  your  glory,  and  for  jour  emolument,  when  leading  you 
through  every  land  and  sea,  and  through  all  sorts  of  rivers, 
mountains  and  plains. 

*^  I  have  married  you  with  the  same  marriages  as  myself,  and 
the  children  of  many  of  you  will  be  kinsmen  to  my  children ; 
and  whoever  was  in  debt,  I  did  not  scrutinize  rigidly  how  it  was 
contracted,  but  cleared  it  off,  though  ye  had  such  great  pay, 
and  such  great  plunder,  whenever  a  city  was  stormed;  and  most 
of  you  have  crowns  of  gold,  immortal  monuments  both  of  your 
valour,  and  of  the  recompence  you  received  from  me :  and 
whichever  of  you  died,  his  death  was  glorious,  and  his  tomb 
conspicuous.  Many  of  yoiu*  brazen  statues  stand  at  home, 
yoiu*  parents  are  held  in  honour,  ye  are  freed  from  all  public 
service  and  tribute ;  for  none  of  you  died  in  flight  while  led  by 
me. 

'^  And  now  I  intended  to  send  away  such  of  you  as  were 
unfit  for  war,  so  as  to  be  objects  of  envy  to  those  at  home ;  but 
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Slice  je  all  wish  to  depart,  depart  all  I  and  when  ye  have  gone 

hanej  tell  that  your  king,  Alexander^  after  conquering  the  Per- 

tiimij  Medes^  BactrianSj  and  Sa^te^  overthrowing  the  Uxians, 

Armckotians  and  DrangtBy  and  acquiring  the  ParthianSy  Cho^ 

ratmianSf  and  HffrcanianSy  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea ;  crossing 

the  CaucamSf  at  the  Caspian  gates,  and  passing  the  rivers  Oxus 

and  TanaiSy  and  even  the  river  InduSy  which  was  never  passed 

hjWDj  other  but  Bacchus;  and  after  crossing  tlie  Hydaspes  and 

Aeesinesy  and  if  ye  had  not  been  loth,  the  HyphoMs  too ;  and 

otvigating  through  both  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  ocean ; 

ind  marching  through  the  Gedrosian  desert,  which  none  ever 

passed  with  an  army  before,  and  acquiring  Carnmnia,  in  the 

way ;  and  after  his  fleet  had  sailed  round  from  India  to  Persiay 

he  was  brought  back  indeed  by  you  in  triumph,  to  Susa ;  but 

that  fou  left  him,  and  went  home,  giving  him  up  to  the  care  of 

the  conquered  barbarians  I    These  accounts,  perhaps,  will  gain 

joo  glory  with  men,  and  sanctity  with  gods :  Depart  r 

Having  thus  said,  he  sprang  hastily  from  the  tribunal,  and 
passing  by  to  the  palace,  he  neither  dressed  himself,  nor  ap- 
peared to  any  of  his  companions.  Nor  did  he  appear  the  next 
day.  On  the  third  he  called  in  the  chiefs  of  the  Persians^  and 
distributed  among  them  the  commissions  of  the  ranks,  and  only 
inch  of  them  as  he  had  made  relations  (by  marriages)  he  allowed 
to  kiss  him. 

The  Macedonians^  struck  at  the  instant  with  his  upbraiding 
speech,  remained  there  in  silence,  at  the  tribunal,  nor  did  any 
one  attend  the  king  at  his  departure,  except  his  friends  and 
body  guards.  The  multitude  who  remained  were  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  or  say,  and  yet  were  not  willing  to  depart  themselves.  But 
when  they  were  told  of  the  king's  proceedings  in  regard  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes^  how  that  the  commissions  were  given 
away  to  the  Persians^  and  the  Barbarian  army  marshalled  into 
companies,  and  the  Persian  guard  called  by  Macedonian  titles, 
^  the  foot-company y  the  ArgyraspideSy  the  horse  companyj  and 
the  king's  guardy  they  could  no  longer  contain  themselves ;  but 
nmning  together  to  the  palace,  they  threw  down  their  arms  be- 
fore the  gates,  as  suppliants  to  the  king,  and  standing  before 
the  gates,  they  cried  aloud,  begging  to  be  admitted ;  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  tumult,  and  beginners 
of  the  clamour,  and  that  they  would  not  quit  the  gates,  day  nor 
night,  until  Alexander  should  have  some  compassion  on  them. 

13 
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When  he  was  told  this,  he  hastily  came  out  to  them,  and  seeing 
their  dejection,  and  hearing  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  shed  tears  himself.  He  then  received  them  into  foil 
favour  again,  and  dismissed  them,  shouting  and  singing  pitami 
as  they  returned  to  the  camp." 

I  having  given  this  most  interesting  speech  entire,  as  an  ad- 
mirable and  authentic  outline  of  Plitlip^s  and  Alexander's  his- 
tory ;  and  also  a  lively  specimen  of  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
plain,  close,  and  impressive  reasoning ;  of  governing  the  pas- 
sions, and  conciliating  the  affections  of  his  troops.  It  would 
have  been  spoiled  by  abridgment. 

VISIT  TO  BABYLON. 

Alexander's  last  visit  was  to  Babylon.  He  had  been  warned 
by  the  Chaldaean  priests  *,  not  to  visit  that  city,  or  at  least  not 
to  enter  it  on  the  eastern  side.  But  the  marshes  prohibited  his 
approach  on  the  western  side.  His  friend  Caianusy  the  Indian 
philosopher,  who  weary  of  life,  had  burned  himself  on  a  pile,  in 
Persia^  at  their  last  interview,  told  Alexander  that  ^^  they  should 
meet  again  at  Babylon!'  He  might  have  heard,  perhaps,  of 
Darius  Codomannus'  dream,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Magi. 
Alexander  therefore,  entered  that  city  with  strong  forebodings 
of  his  fate ;  and  he  who  had  so  often  employed  superstition  as 
an  engine  of  state  policy,  when  he  represented  himself  as  the 
son  of  Amuny  now  fell  a  prey  to  it  himself.  "  Superstition^ 
like  water,  always  flowing  to  the  depressed  and  low  grounds, 
filled  Alexander  with  dejection  and  fear,"  according  to  Plu- 
tarch's imagery.  Perhaps  to  conciliate  the  Babylonian  god, 
and  avert  his  anger,  he  engaged  in  that  fatal  project  of  rebuild- 
ing the  temple  of  Belus^  recorded  by  Arrian^  B.  VII.  §  17,  and 
by  Jostphusy  Contr.  Apion.  B.  I.  §  22.  He  knew  not,  alas! 
those  sacred  prophecies  of  Daniel^  (well  known  to  the  Magi), 
foretelling  his  early  doom,  and  the  desolation  of  Babylon,  See 
Vol.  II.  p.  533,  and  the  present  Vol.  p.  67. 

Here,  Alexander^  as  Doctor  G.  Fordyce  has  observed,  ap- 
pears to  have  died  of  an  irregular  semitertian  fever,  caught  by 
surveying  the  marshes  adjoining  the  river  Euphrates,  to  ascer- 

*  Alexander  suspected  that  the  Babylonian  priesU  wished  to  hinder  him  from  going 
thither,  that  he  might  not  detect  their  peculation  of  the  lacred  treasury,  and  tp]»ly  the 
money  to  rebuilding  the  temple.     This  determined  him.     Jrrkmf  B.  VII.  §  17* 
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taiii  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  most  advantageously 

drained  The  daily  reports,  or  bulletins  respecting  the  progress 
I  of  his  disorder,  for  the  last  twelve  days,  from  the  eighteenth  to 
I  tfie  thirtieth  of  the  month  D<Bsiu8y  when  he  died,  have  been 
i  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us,  by  Arriatiy  B.  YII.  §  25 ;  and 
!  PUiarchy  in  his  life.  He  probably  increased  his  fever  by  intem- 
\  perance  at  first  in  a  continued  carousal  of  two  days. 

Thus  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  all  the  pride  of 
conquest,  Alexander  the  Great,  after  he  had  lived  thirty-two 
jears  and  eight  months,  and  reigned  in  all,  twelve  years  and 
eight  months  from  his  father  Philip*8  death.  ^^  When  he  was 
iirong^  the  great  horn  of  the  western  goat  was  broken  !''  Dan. 
rm.  8. 

What  he  atchieved  in  the  short  compass  of  his  reign,  is  alto- 
gether astonishing.  When  asked  once,  by  what  means  he  had 
effected  such  wonderful  things,  he  answered,  /iitySev  avaj3aAAo;i€- 
»oc.  "  By  postponing  nothing^  His  measures  indeed  were 
aD  planned  with  the  soberest  and  most  deliberate  circumspec- 
tioD ;  and  then  executed  without  delay,  and  with  all  the  rapi- 
dity of"  the  double- winged  leopard''*  in  prophecy.  For  as  Arrian 
justly  observes,  "  he  resembled  no  other  man^  and  seemed  to 
have  been  bom  by  a  special  providence  *." 

What  be  accomplished,  however,  fell  infinitely  short  of  what 
he  intended.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  in  his  Indian  cam- 
paign, at  the  refusal  of  his  soldiers  to  cross  the  Hyphasis  ;  and 
imquestionably  meditated  a  future  invasion  even  of  the  regions 
beyond  the  Ganges^  to  which  his  subsequent  measures  were 
plainly  subservient;  and  he  must  have  been  irresistible,  hu- 
manly speaking,  with  all  Asia  under  his  controul,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis ^  with 
increased  fame,  experience,  and  resources  both  by  land  and  sea. 

That  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  Africa  also,  appears  from 
his  preparations  for  circumnavigating  that  vast  peninsula,  and 
returning  by  the  straights  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean 
sea  ;  emulating  Pharaoh  Nechd*s  expedition. 

And  that  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Europe^ 
appears  firom  the  timber  he  ordered  to  be  cut  on  Mount  LibanuSy 
amd  the  fleets  to  be  built  in  the  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia  and  Pales- 
time ;  and  from  his  intended  siurey  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 

*  Ovcotrr  01^  f /MMyf  f (w  rov  Of lov  fvvai  av  ioKti  avifp,  ov^ivi  oXXy  av^pmwmw 
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sea.  In  his  tablets  were  found  memorandums  for  buildup;  iieir 
cities  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  peopling  the  former  with  AnaUetf 
the  latter  with  Europeans.  The  vast  and  capacious  mind  of 
this  mighty  conqueror,  was  likely  indeed  to  have  produced  a 
grand  revolution  in  the  state  and  manners  of  the  ancient  woridi 
by  promoting  general  intercourse  among  the  seyeral  brandies  of 
his  mighty  empire ;  but  Providence,  to  shew  the  vanity  of 
human  projects,  checked  his  ambitious  career,  hitherto  shaU 
thou  ffOy  and  no  further !  and  to  humble  his  inordinate  piidei 
and  impious  arrogance,  soon  mingled  him  with  the  dust! 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  presentiment  of  the  ensomg 
dissentions  and  convulsions  after  his  death,  kindled  by  the  am* 
bition  of  his  generals ;  and  to  have  despaired  of  his  children*! 
succession.  He  told  his  friends,  ^^  that  he  was  more  tnmUed 
on  their  account  than  on  his  own ;  for  he  was  afraid,  that  ate 
his  death,  fortune  would  throw  the  empire  into  the  hands  of 
some  obscure  and  weak  man."  When  they  enquired  to  whom  k 
left  the  kingdom?  he  answered,  to  the  most  worthy;  and  he 
gave  his  ring,  when  speechless,  to  Perdiccas. 

PHILIP  ARIDiEUS,  and  ALEXANDER  ^GUS. 

A  contest  for  a  week  took  place  between  his  generals  about 
the  succession,  and  the  distribution  of  provinces  and  offices.  At 
length  it  was  agreed,  that  Philip  Arid<eus^  his  natural  brother, 
and  a  weak  person,  should  be  elected  king,  and  that  if  Raxams^ 
who  was  then  eight  months  pregnant,  bore  a  son,  (which  she  did, 
Alexafider  Mgui\y  he  should  be  associ|ited  with  his  uncle  in 
the  kingdom,  and  Perdiccas  appointed  regent,  or  guardian  U> 
both. 

The  first  partition  of  the  provinces  was  Egypt  to  Ptolemy 
Lagus;  Cappadocia  to  Eumenes;  Pamphylia  to  Aniigomus; 
Phrygia  to  Leonatus ;  Caria  to  Cassandery  the  son  alAnii^ 
pater;  Armenia  to  Neoptolemus ;  Mesopotamia  to  Arcesilas: 
Babylonia  to  Seleucus ;  Media  to  Atropates,  the  fiither-in-law 
of  Perdiccas ;  Persia  to  Peucestes;  Thrace  to  Lysimadim; 
Macedon  and  Greece  to  Antipater  and  Craterus;  besides 
several  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  which  were  left  under  the  go- 
vernment of  their  native  princes.  We  may  date  this  partitioii, 
B.C.  323. 

Two  years  after,  Perdiccas  was    slain   unjustly  invading 
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^fffpty  B.C.  321,  and  Antipater  was  appointed  guardian ;  but 
e  dying  two  years  after,  appointed  the  unworthy  Polysperchon^ 
le  eldest  oi  Alexander's  captains,  to  succeed  him  in  the  re- 
mcy,  B.C.  319,  in  preference  to  his  own  son,  Cassandery 
hose  ambition  he  dreaded  might  tempt  him  to  betray  that 
cred  trust     Nor  was  he  mistaken. 

On  Antipater*s  death,  the  tmrbulent  and  intriguing  OlifmpiaSj 
other  of  Alexander  the  Great,  returned  from  EpirttSy  to  which 
e  had  fled,  and  contiired  to  get  possession  of  the  government 
Macedon  ;  when  she  put  to  death  Philip  AridcBuSy  after  a 
»iiiinal  reign  of  six  years  and  six  months,  and  wreaked  her 
ngeance  on  the  family  and  adherents  oi  Antipater ,  B.C.  317. 
at  her  cruelties  were  soon  retaliated  on  herself.  Cassandery 
bo  had  a  powerftd  party  in  Macedon^  came  that  same  year 
ith  an  army,  besieged  Olympias  in  Pydna^  took  the  city,  and 
it  her  to  death.  He  then  confined  the  young  king,  Alexan- 
T  JEguSy  and  his  mother  Roxana^  in  the  castle  of  AmphipoliSj 
r  some  years.  But  after  the  second  partition  of  the  provinces, 
the  year  B.C.  310,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Cassander  should 
AA Macedon ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace  ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt ;  and^Jn- 
^cnuSy  all  Asia,  in  trust  for  Alexander  JEgus ;  Cassander j  to 
ake  sure  of  the  cro\^Ti  of  Macedon  for  himself,  privately  mur- 
»red  tlie  young  prince  m  his  confinement,  and  his  mother 
oxana ;  the  just  reward  of  her  wickedness,  in  putting  to  death 
tatiray  the  daughter  of  Darius,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  shortly 
ier  his  decease,  for  fear  she  might  be  with  child,  and  bear  a 
m  that  might  exclude  her  son  JEgus;  and  also  her  sister  l>ry- 
?/m,  the  widow  of  Hephmstiony  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
Iccas  the  regent 

Polysperchon  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  treason  of  Cos- 
vnder,  and  sending  for  Hercules,  the  remaining  son  of  Alex- 
ftdeTy  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  Memnony  the  Rhodian,  from 
^ergamus,  where  tliey  had  resided  in  privacy,  proposed  him  as 
ing  to  the  Macedonians,  This  so  alarmed  Cassander,  tliat  he 
une  to  a  compromise  with  the  base  Polysperchon,  to  share  the 
jvemment  between  them,  and  so  seduced  him  to  destroy  Her- 
lies  and  his  mother,  the  ensuing  year,  B.C.  309.  On  the  death 
f  Hercules,  "  the  generals  put  on  crotvns^ 
Thus  was  "  the  posterity  of  Alexander^''  all  extirpated  in  the 
)urse  of  fourteen  years  from  his  death,  and  "  his  kingdom 
ucked  up,  and  given  to  others ;"  by  a  righteous  retaliation. 
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that  he  whose  sword  had  made  many  parents  childless,  should 
leave  his  children  and  all  his  family  ^^  to  perish  by  the  sword  !* 

SELEUCUS  NICATOR. 

Although  Seleticus  was  excluded  by  the  second  partitioi 
treaty,  B.C.  310,  from  the  government  of  Babyloniaj  allotted  to 
him  by  the  first,  in  B.C.  323,  and  Antigonus^  his  competitn, 
elected  in  his  room,  yet  his  reign  is  dated  by  the  oriental  his- 
torians two  years  before,  from  B.C.  312,  when  he  retook  Aiiy- 
Um  from  AntigonuSy  and  established  his  interest  there  upon 
such  a  solid  foundation,  that  it  could  no  more  be  shaken.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ipsusy  B.C.  dOI| 
in  which  Antigonus  was  slain  by  the  other  confederate  generaki 
that  his  title  was  acknowledged,  on  the  third  and  final  paititiflB 
of  the  empire,  when  Ptolemy  was  established  in  Egypij  Ljfiuh 
Arabia^  Ccele  Syria^  and  Palestine ;  Cassander  in  Macedm 
and  Greece ;  Lysimachus  in  Thrace^  Bithyniay  and  the  adja- 
cent districts  on  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus ;  and  Selencus  in 
Syrittj  Babylonia^  and  the  eastern  provinces.  To  this  last  par- 
tition,  DanieVs  prophecies  of  the  division  oi  Alexandef's  em- 
pire among  his  four  generals,  seem  to  have  alluded,  Dan.TiiL8| 
xi.  4. 

Seleucus  was  reckoned  by  Appian,  ^^  the  greatest  king  afia 
Alexandery^  B.  VII.  §  22,  and  is  so  represented  in  prophecy; 
Dan.  xi.  5.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  537,  of  this  work.  He  first  con- 
quered AntigofiuSf  and  seized  his  provinces  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor ;  he  at  last  conquered  LysimackuSy  king  of  Thrace^  who 
had  previously  annexed  Macedon  to  his  dominions ;  so  that  he 
imited  three  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's  empire 
was  split,  and  was  thence  styled  Nicator,  "  Conqueror,''  while 
Ptolemy y  the  wisest,  retained  the  fourth,  Egypt  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

Seleucus  built  Antiochy  the  capital  of  Syria,  on  the  river 
Orontes ;  and  three  other  cities  of  note,  Seleucia,  ApamiOj  and 
Laodiceay  in  the  same  province  ;  which  in  his  time  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  Upper  Syria,  Ccele  Syria,  and  Palestine  Syria. 
The  maritime  coast  of  the  two  latter,  was  called  Phamieia. 
Afterwards  he  built  Seleucia,  about  forty  miles  above  BabyUm, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  modem  ci^of 
Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  eastern  provinces.    He 
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built  a  great  number  of  cities  besides,  and  adopted  Alexander's 
Policy  of  planting  the  Jews  in  many  of  them,  with  ample  privi- 
eges.  He  was  beloved  by  his  subjects  for  his  justice  and  mild- 
less,  and  remarkably  fond  of  his  children ;  of  which  he  gave  a 
ignal  proof,  in  resigning  his  favourite  queen  Stratonice  to  his 
cm  AntiochtASy  who  was  desperately  in  love  with  her,  to  save 
is  life,  and  with  her  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia^  of  which 
ley  were  crowned  king  and  queen.  Appian^  Plutarch^  and 
^aJerius  Maximus. 
Seleucus  did  not  long  enjoy  his  victory  over  Lysimachtts ; 
3ven  months  after,  as  he  was  marching  into  Macedofiy  to  take 
ossession  of  that  kingdom,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Holemy  Keraunosy  a  refugee  from  Egypty  on  whom  he  had  con- 
nrred  innumerable  favours,  and  intended  to  have  restored  to  his 
Liher's  kingdom,  who  had  disinherited  him  in  favour  of  Ptolemy 
^hiladelphusy  his  younger  son. 

ANTIOCHUS  SOTER. 

This  prince  succeeded  his  father  SeleucuSy  and  after  he  had 
ecured  the  eastern  provinces,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
restem,  but  was  defeated  in  Bithynia.  He  entered  into  a  war 
idth  AntigonuSy  the  son  of  DemeiriuSy  to  whom  he  at  length 
eded  Macedon.  And  the  family  of  Antigonti^  reigned  there 
ill  the  time  of  PerseuSy  the  last  king,  who  was  conquered  by 
be  Ramans, 

Aniiochus  left  his  throne  to  AntiochttSy  sumamed  TheoSy  his 
on  by  Stratonicey  his  mother-in-law,  and  from  this  incestuous 
offspring  were  descended  the  succeeding  kings  of  Syriay  who  so 
oiserably  oppressed  and  harassed  the  Jews. 

ANTIOCHUS  THEOS. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign  lived  BerosuSy  the  famous 
'Chaldean  historian,  who  dedicated  his  history  to  him.  Pliny 
observes,  that  it  contained  astronomical  observations  for  480 
ears;  from  the  accession  of  AntiochuSy  B.C.  261,  reaching 
)ack  to  B.C.  741,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Nabo- 
lassarean  era.  By  the  help  of  these,  it  is  probable  Ptolomy  of 
llexandria  constructed  his  scientific  Canon. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign^  a  long  and  bloody  war  broke 
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out  between  him  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphui,  king  of  JE*^ 
during  which  great  commotions  took  place  in  the  eastern  p 
vinces  of  the  empire,  which  he  had  not  leisure  to  snppn 
Arsaces  revolted  in  Parthia^  Theodotus  in  Bactria^  and 
northern  provinces,  PontuSy  BithyniUy  &c.  following  their « 
ample,  expelled  the  Macedonians^  and  chose  governors  of  tl 
own.  Justin  dates  the  Parthian  revolt. in  the  consulate 
Manlius  Vulso  and  Attilius  ReguluSy  B.C.  250,  which  yeai 
adopted  by  Usher  and  Petavius.  Eusehius  dates  it  three  yi 
earlier  than  the  Iddd  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  251 ;  and  Mirkh 
reckoned  that  ArsaceSy  or  Chapoury  began  his  reign  72  yc 
after  Alexander'' s  death,  or  B.C.  252.  We  may  therefore  ad 
the  mean  date,  B.C.  251,  as  the  most  correct;  and  fsom  \ 
some  date  the  commencement  of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  \ 
not,  however,  Mly  established  tiU  the  ensuing  reign. 

SELEUCUS  CALLINICUS. 

This  prince,  notwithstanding  his  sounding  title,  ^'glori 
victor,"  was  uniformly  unfortunate  in  his  wars.  The  ambit 
of  his  mother  Laodiceay  who  poisoned  Antiochus  Theosy 
secure  him  the  throne,  mvolved  him  m  a  long  and  bloody  ^ 
with  Ptolemy  EuergeteSy  king  of  Egypty  who  stript  him 
Ciliciay  Syriay  and  Phoenicia.  Afterwards  he  carried  on  a  ^ 
against  his  ovm  brother  AniiochuSy  sumamed  Hierar,  ^ 
hawk,"  from  his  rapacity.  Upon  his  brother's  death, 
attempted  to  recover  the  eastern  provinces  that  had  levoll 
but  was  defeated,  in  a  decisive  battle  by  Arscu^Sy  and  tal 
prisoner  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  229,  and  died 
captivity.  From  this  epoch  the  Parthians  reckoned  the  re 
very  of  their  liberty,  Arsaces  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  he 
we  date  the  actual  commencement  of  the  powerful  Parik 
empire. 
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SECTION    IX. 


PARTHIAN  DYNASTY.     454  Years. 


A8CHKANIAN   KINGS. 

1.  Arsaces,  or  Arshak,  or  Aschek 

2.  Arsaces  II.  or  Arshak  II 

3.  Priapatius,  or  Schabour,  or  Padeshahi  Buzusk, . . . 

4.  Phraates,  or  Baharam,  or  Firouz 

5.  Mithridates  

6.  Phraates  II.  or  f^rou^  II 

7*  Artabanus,  or  Ardevan • ••«• 

8.  Pacorus 

9.  Phraates  III.  or  Khosrou 

10.  Orodes 
Mithridates 
Orodes  again 

1 1.  Phraates  IV.  or  Khosrtm  II. 


Y. 

B.C. 

7 

....  229 

27 

....   222 

16 

....   195 

12 

180 

37 

168 

9 

....   131 

1 

....  122 

53 

....   121 

12 

....   68 

20 


40 


56 


36 


12.  Orodesll ^....  11 

13.  Vonones,  or Narscs ^••.  3 

14.  Artabanus  II.     ~\    or  Ardevan  If.  • 

Tiridates             >    30 

Artabanus  again  J 

15.  Gotarzes  •\ 

Maker  dates          >    2 

Vonones  II.         J 

16.  Vologeses 19 

17.  Artabanus  III ^*^ 8 

18.  Pacorusll 30 

19.  Chosroes    ..^••^ 59 

20.  Vologesesll 28 

21.  Vologeses  III 22 

22.  Arabanus  lY.  or  Ardevan  III 9 

Persian  dynasty •• 454 


.  • .  • 


• . 


• . 


A.D* 

4 
15 

18 


48 

50 
69 
77 
107 
166 
194 
216 

225 


The  chronology  of  this  period  is  exceedingly  perplexed  and 
embarrassed,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  original  writers  on  Par- 
thian affairSy  Apollodortis,  Artemisius^  CreperiuSy  Calpumianusj 
QuadratuSy  Seleucus  EmisenuSy  &c.  who  are  cited  by  Straboy 
AthenauSy  Justitiy  SuidaSy  &c.  and  to  the  great  discordance  of 
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their  remaining  fragments,  with  the  accomits  of  the  Perrimm 
historians,  Khandemivy  &c.    Hence,  the  learned  writers  of  Um 
Universal  History ^  in  their  History  of  Parthia,  Vol.  IV.  chafi 
12,  p.  129,  fol.  though  they  have  collected  the  fullest  account  rf 
the  history,  yet  totally  omit  the  chronology,  as  desperate  ani  ^ 
irretrievable ;  they  are  even  incorrect  in  the  total  amount  of  it,  ^ 
475  years;  p.  291,  323,  (for  this  does  not  correspond  with  thai 
own  dates,  B.C.  300 +  A.D.  230=530  years;  in  the  margisii 
p.  291  and  p.  324 ;)  this,  however,  of  475  years,  corresponds 
with  the  true  amount,  from  the  date  of  the  Parthian  revolt, 
B.C.  251,  to  the  defeat  of  Artahanus  IV.  and  restoration  of  iIm  \ 
Persian  dominion,  A.D.  225.     See  U.  H.  372,  note. 

From  careful  comparison  of  the  firagmcnts  that  remain  of  the 
Roman  historians  with  the  Persian,  and  from  the  imperfect  < 
dates  of  the  reigns  of  most  of  the  Parthian  kings,  in  Playfai^s 
Biographical  Index,  corrected  by  those  of  the  contemporary 
Syrian  kings,  and  Roman  praetors,  consuls,  and  emperors,  no- 
ticed in  the  course  of  the  history,  the  foregoing  table  is  con- 
structed. It  is  given  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  in 
its  detail.  The  whole  period  may  be  considered  as  sufficientlf 
defined  in  its  length  of  454  years. 

The  Parthian  names  are  added  from  Khandemir^s  scanty 
abstract,  Un.  Hist  Vol.  IV.  p.  372,  (note  A.)  and  from  Her* 
belot. 

ARSACES,  OR  ASCHEK. 

ArsaceSf  according  to  some  Oriental  writers,  was  of  the  royal 
Persian  race  of  the  AchemenicUB,  and  a  descendant  of  Dariut 
Codomannus.  Arsaces,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  fronily  name 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Strabo  says,  that  he  was  the  king  of 
the  Dah<B  before  the  revolt  of  Parthia.  ARjeir  he  aaaamed  die 
crown  of  Parthia,  he  reduced  Hyrcania  and  some  other  nei|^- 
bouring  provinces,  and  was  slain  at  last,  after  seven  years*  reign,  , 
according  to  Khondemirj  in  a  battle  with  Ariaihres  IV.  king  of 
Cappadocia. 

Hence  this  dynasty  is  called  the  Aschkanian  by  the  Oriental 
writers.  Some  of  them  divide  it  into  two  parts,  of  twelve  kings, 
whom  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Aschkanians ;  and  of 
eight  more,  by  that  of  Aschganides.  But  Khandemir  judiciously 
unites  them,  as  only  forming  one  intermediate  dynasty,  between 
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the  MacedO'Grecian  and  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
caUed  SassaniaUf  or  Khosronian,  In  reality,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Persian  dynasty,  and  the  third ;  because  Persia 
and  Parthia  were  contiguous  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  are 
usually  confounded  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  and 
poets ;  as  Media  and  Persia  were  by  them,  and  by  the  Oriental 
writers  themselves,  in  the  second  or  Kaianian  dynasty. 

His  son,  Arsaces  II.  carried  on  a  war  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria^  who  at  length  relinquished  to  him  the 
provinces  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania^  on  the  condition  of  assist- 
ing him  to  recover  the  rest. 

Priapatius,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and  left  his  crown  to  his 
eldest  son  Pkraates,  who  reduced  the  Mardi^  and  other  Median 
tribes. 

MITHRIDATES,  or  FIROUZ, 

Was  the  brother  of  the  last  king,  to  whom  he  left  the  crown, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  in  preference  to  his  own 
children.  He  reduced  the  Bactrians,  Persians^  MedeSy  Elam- 
itesy  and  extended  his  dominions  into  India^  even  beyond  Alex- 
ander's conquests.  He  defeated  and  took  prisoner,  Demetrius 
Nicatory  king  of  Syriay  B.C.  144,  and  got  possession  oi  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia.  So  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges.  His  reign  is 
usually  considered  as  the  summit  of  Parthian  grandeur ;  and 
he  excelled  not  less  as  a  statesman  and  legislator,  than  as  a 
warrior.     Diodor.  Excerpt.  Valesii,  p.  361. 

Phraaies  II.  succeeded  him,  and  was  invaded  immediately 
after,  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  imder  pretence  of  delivering  his 
brother  Demetrius  from  captivity.  Sidetes  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, and  stripped  Phraates  of  all  the  conquests  in  the  late 
reign,  and  confined  him  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  first  Par- 
thian kingdom ;  but  he  surprized  the  SyrianSy  and  destroyed 
their  whole  army,  B.C.  130.  Afterwards,  in  a  war  with  his 
Scythian  auxiliaries,  he  was  deserted  by  the  Greek  mercenaries 
of  Sidetesy  whom  he  had  ill  treated,  but  released  and  taken  into 
his  ser\^ce,  and  slain. 

His  uncle  Artabanus  took  possession  of  the  crown,  but  was 
slain  also,  not  many  days  after,  by  a  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Tho- 
garians.     Justin. 

VOL.  IV.  '  R 
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PACORUS 

Succeeded  his  father  Artabantis.  He  first  of  all  the  Parihim 
kings  made  overtures  of  friendship  and  alliance  to  the  Bomimif 
by  an  embassy  to  SyUa^  then  only  PrmtoTj  about  B.C.  93,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  Roman  Senate  to  reinstate  Ariobarzanei^ 
king  of  Cappadociay  after  he  had  been  dethroned  by  T\grameif 
king  of  Armefiia.  Sylla,  assuming  the  middle  seat  of  honour 
at  the  audience,  placed  Ariobarzanes  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
Parthian  ambassador  on  his  left  This  compliance  on  the  pait 
of  the  Parthian  J  so  offended  PacoruSy  that  he  beheaded  the 
ambassador,  on  his  return  home,  for  degrading  the  majesty  of 
the  Parthian  monarch  to  a  Romnn  praetor.  However,  he  re- 
newed the  alliance  with  Lucullus^  B.C.  69. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraaies  HI.  who  at  first 
espoused  the  cause  of  Tigranes^  son  of  Tigranes  the  Great, 
against  his  father ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  Pompetfj  about 
B.C.  6Qj  he  thought  proper  to  renew  with  him  the  alliance 
which  his  father  had  made  at  first  with  Sylla,  and  aflerwarde 
with  Lucullus,  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  sons,  Orodm 
and  Alithridates. 

ORODES 

First  took  possession  of  the  throne  as  the  elder  brother,  but 
was  driven  out  by  his  younger.  But  AlilhridateSy  for  his  cruel- 
ties, was  driven  out,  and  Orodes  restored,  who  besieged  his  bn>* 
tlier  in  Seleuciay  and  having  forced  him  to  surrender,  crueUf 
put  him  to  death,  and  was  himself  an  eye-\iitnes8  of  his  execu- 
tion. 

Soon  after  he  was  invaded,  unexpectedly,  in  a  time  dt  pro- 
found peace,  by  the  Roman  pro-consul  Cras9»Sy  B.C.  M, 
tlirough  motives  of  the  most  sordid  avarice.  When  Cramn 
landed  in  Galntiay  he  found  DejotaruSy  the  king,  who  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  employed  in  building  a  new  city  ;  and  he  sar- 
casticiilly  remarked,  Kin(/y  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  ciiy^  at 
the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day ;  Dejotarus  retorted.  And  youj  gene* 
raly  are  not  too  early  in  your  expedition  against  the  Parthian*, 
Whose  equestrian  warfare  required  all  the  vigour  and  agility  of 
voutli.     Plutarch, 
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After  plundering  t  pie  of  Jerusaleniy  which  Pompey  had 

^Muedy  of  upwarus  of  vcn  thousand  talents,  or  above  two  mil- 
lioiis  sterling,  in  violation  of  his  solemn  promise,  he  marched 
Syria  to  invade  Mesapottmiia.  There  he  was  met  by 
firom  OrodeSj  complaining  of  his  unprovoked  ag* 
Cra8$u9y  without  alledging  any  excuse,  said  that  they 
have  his  answer  at  Seleucia.  But  the  chief  of  the  em- 
said.  You  9haU  sooner  tee  hair  growing  hercy  shewing 
dbe  pahn  of  his  hand,  than  be  master  of  Seleucia  !   Florus. 

Hie  iwue  of  this  unjust  war  was  most  disastrous.  In  the 
■est  campaign,  B.C.  53,  CrassuSy  his  son,  and  the  greatest  part 
rf  Ida  aimy,  were  destroyed  at  Carrh<By  in  Mesopotamia^  by  the 
pdicy  oi  the  SurenaSy  or  generalissimo  of  the  Parthian  troops. 
And  Dion  CassiuSj  an  experienced  soldier  himself,  as  well  as 
judicioas  historian,  observes,  that  the  Roman  army  were  either 
igaonint  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  unable  to  execute  it; 
iddii^,  that  ^^  they  seemed  to  be  blinded  and  persecuted  by 
mme  Divinityy  who  disabled  them  from  using  either  their 
wmiertiandimgs  or  their  bodies^  This  Divinity  was  unques- 
tiooably  the  true  God,  though  unknown  to  Dion,  who  thus 
levenged  the  sacrilegious  plunder  and  profanation  of  his  holy 
temple. 

Orodesy  soon  after,  most  ungratefully,  put  to  death  the  Surenas 
who  had  gained  him  this  great  victory,  thinking  he  was  become 
too  powerful ;  for  which  he  was  punished  in  turn.  He  invaded 
Sfria  unsuccessfully,  which  was  saved  by  the  bravery  of  Cos* 
•««,  who  escaped  the  slaughter  at  Carrh^y  with  a  remnant  of 
tlie  Romans ;  and  by  the  consummate  generalship  of  VentinUus^ 
the  Ueutenant  of  Anthony y  who  in  B.C.  38,  entirely  defeated  the 
fmrihian  army,  slew  PacoruSy  the  king's  son,  and  ftiUy  revenged 
the  death  of  Crassus  and  the  Roman  army,  fourteen  years  before, 
ttd  on  the  same  day  of  the  year.  OrodeSy  not  long  after,  was 
biibarously  murdered  by  PhraateSy  the  eldest,  and  most  wicked 
of  his  sons,  with  whom  he  shared  the  regal  power ;  but  who 
itifled  his  father  in  his  bed,  and  dispatched  all  his  brothers, 
thirty  in  number,  and  cruelly  destroyed  the  nobility,  not  sparing 
even  his  own  eldest  son,  for  fear  the  discontented  Parthians 
iboiild  place  him  on  the  throne ! 


R  2 
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PHRAATES  IV.  or  KHOSRU. 

This  monster  of  cruelty  was  contemporary  with  Herod  the 
Great,  whom  he  resembled  in  this  trait  of  his  character.  He 
had  given  an  asylum  at  Seleucia  to  the  yenerable  and  unfbrtn- 
nate  HyrcanuSy  king  of  Judea^  in  his  exile ;  and  when  Heroi 
sent  an  embassy  to  PhraateSy  to  permit  Hyrcanus  to  return  to 
Jerasaleniy  the  Parthian  king  dissuaded  Hyrcanus  from  goiog 
home,  but  in  vain ;  where  he  was  sacrificed  some  time  after,  to 
the  wicked  policy  of  the  Idumtean,  See  Vol.  II.  p.  597,  of  this 
work.  The  author  of  the  Lebiarikh  notices  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom  in  his  reign,  which  was  thus  eminently  signalized  bjr 
such  cniel  tjTants. 

Phraates  was  successful  against  the  Rotnans^  and  defeated 
Anthony  on  the  borders  oi  Armenmy  B.C.  35,  with  a  loss  little 
inferior  to  that  of  CraJisus.  After  this  battle,  Phraaies  reduced 
all  Media  and  Armenia. 

The  Parthian  nobility  conspiring  against  this  merciless 
t}Tant,  set  up  Tiridaies^  one  of  their  own  body,  against  him. 
But  the  next  year,  Phraates^  returning  into  Parthia^  defeated 
his  rival,  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  where  Anffusi^ 
found  him,  after  Anthony's  death,  B.C.  30.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  Romans  from  supporting  his  rival,  Phraates  agreed  to  sur- 
render and  restore  the  Roman  ensigns  and  prisoners  that  had 
been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Anthony ;  and  he  gave  also  four  of 
his  sons  to  August  us,  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
conditions  required,  through  dread  of  his  subjects  deserting  him 
in  a  fresh  Roman  war,  as  Tacitus  justly  remarks,  rather  than 
through  terror  of  the  name  oi  Augustus^  as  Justin  and  Horace 
report.  But  vengeance  pursued  and  overtook  Phraates  in  his 
Gvn\  family.  His  illegitimate  son  Phraaticesj  by  an  Italisa 
concubine,  Thermusay  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  his  KoAk- 
tious  mother,  after  poisoning  the  old  king.  But  the  Parthian* 
drove  him  into  exile  iramediatelv  after. 

The  ensuing  reigns  of  Orodes  II.  VononeSy  ArtabanuSy  Ttri- 
dateSy  GotarzeSy  MeheriluteSy  Vonones  II.  during  44  years,  p^^ 
sent  a  tissue  of  treasons,  conspiracies  and  civil  wars,  by  which 
Parthia  was  harassed  and  torn  in  pieces,  which  were  fomented 
bv  Tiberius  and  NerOy  for  their  own  interest. 

Tlie  succeeding  prince,  VologeseSy  humbled  himself  to  Nero, 
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and  consented  to  receive  the  crown  of  Parthia  from  his  hand, 
about  A.D.  50.  And  he  afterwards  made  an  offer  of  assisting 
Vespaman  in  the  Jewish  war,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
Parthian  horse,  about  A.D.  68,  which  the  Roman  emperor  de- 
clined. His  son  Artabanus  III.  seems  to  have  retrieved  and 
left  the  empire  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which  was  improved 
during  the  long  and  peaceftd  reign  of  his  successor,  Pacorus  II. 
who  kept  up  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Romans. 

CHOSROES,  OR  KHOSRU. 

This  prince  carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  Trajan 
and  Adrian,  which  ended  in  Adrian*s  relinquishing  all  Trajan^s 
conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  too  chargeable  and  preca- 
rious to  be  retained,  and  concluded  a  peace,  which  Chosroes 
faithfiilly  observed  during  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign. 

His  son  Vologeses  II.  broke  the  peace,  and  invaded  Syria  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  but  at  length  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  in  which  he  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  on  condition  of  not  being  molested  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  empires. 

Vologeses  III.  his  nephew,  carried  on  a  long  war  with  the 
emperor  Severus,  whom  he  had  opposed  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  his  rival  Niger,  and  afterwards  with  his  brother  Artabanus, 
but  died  before  he  could  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

ARTABANUS  IV. 

This  prince  seized  the  throne  on  his  brother's  death ;  and 
not  long  after,  he  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  the  Romans,  by 
the  treachery  of  Caracfl/^,  about  A.D.  211,  who  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  desire  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  pleased  with  the  alli- 
ance, Artabanus  readily  agreed,  and  went  to  meet  him  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility  and  best  troops,  in  splendid  dresses,  and 
all  unarmed.  But  Caracalla  perfidiously  fell  upon  the  peace- 
able multitude,  and  massacred  and  took  prisoners  many  of 
them.  Artabanus,  in  revenge,  raised  a  prodigious  army,  and  car- 
ried war  and  devastation  into  Syria,  where  he  was  met  by  Ma- 
crinus,  A.D.  217,  after  the  assassination  of  Caracalla,  with  a 
mighty  army  also.     They  engaged  with  great  fury  for  two  days, 
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without  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  aide ;  at  leoglh  wbea 
ArtabanuSy  on  the  third  day,  was  going  to  renew  the  battle,  de- 
claring he  would  continue  it  till  the  Parikians  or  RomuuM  were 
cut  to  pieces,  Macrinu^  sent  a  herald  to  inform  him,  that  the 
object  of  his  indignation,  CaracaUay  was  dead,  and  to  propote 
a  peace,  which  the  ParthioM  king  readily  agreed  to,  on  the  ie> 
storation  of  the  prisoners  so  treacherously  taken,  and  repayment 
of  his  expences  in  the  war. 

But  in  this  ruinous  battle,  the  flower  of  the  Parthian  army 
being  destroyed,  ArtaxerxeSj  a  gallant  Persiemj  encouraged  his 
countrymen  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke^ 
which  they  did  in  a  bloody  battle  of  three  days*  continoanoe, 
when  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  Artabanus  taken,  and  jwt 
to  death. 


SECTION   X. 


IV.    PERSIAN  DYNASTY.    411  Years. 


8A88ANIAN   KINGS. 

T.      M. 

1.  Artaxares,  or  ArdscHr  beti  Babek 14  10 

2.  Sapor,  or  Schabour 31 

3.  Hormisdas,  or  Hormouz 1 

4.  Vararanes,  or  Baharam 3 

5.  Vararanes  II.  or  Baharam  II. 17 

6.  Narses,  or  Narsi (7)   8 

7.  Misdates,  or  Homumg 7   5 

8.  Sapor  II.  or  Schabour  doukAtqf, « 70 

9.  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardschir  ••••  4 

10.  Sapor  III.  or  Schabour  ben  Schabour 5 

1 1.  Vararanes  IV.  or  Kerman  Schah    •••  11 

12.  Isdepertes,  or  Jezdegerd  td  Atkim   21 

13.  Vararanes  V.  or  Baharam  Gour    23 

14.  Vararanes  VI.  or  Jezdegerd  ben  Baharam,. . .  (17)  18 

15.  Peroz,  or  Firouz 20 

16.  Valens,  or  B€Uasch  ben  Firouz. •  •. .  4 

17 »  Cavad,       -^orKobad 11 

Zambad,     V S 

Covad,       J 30 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


A.V. 

225 
240 
271 
279 
275 

223 

300 

307 
377 
381 
386 

397 
418 
441 
459 
479 
483 

494 
M2 
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Y.     M.  A.D. 

90%  or  Ncmsekirvan    48  ....  532 

Mas  11.  or  Hormouz  hen  Nauschirvan. .           8  • . .  •  580 

es  II.  or  Khosru  PervU 39  ....  588 

vor  5AtromeA.»^,.^ 1  ....  627 

hr,  or  Arde$ekir  ben  Schirmtiek (2  m.)  2   6    ....  628 

rm$^  or  Sekekeriar «... ..(l,lin.)2  ....  630 

ItdaSfOrJezdegerdbenScheheriar 4  ....  632 

» Dynasty 411        ....     636 

ble  is  constructed  by  combining  together  the  two 
the  Universal  History^  Vol.  IV.  p.  324,  and  p.  373, 
s  fonner,  containing  the  names  and  reigns  of  the 
ngs,  according  to  the  Byzantine  historians,  ProcopiuSy 
Slc^  the  latter,  according  to  the  Persian  historians, 
,  &c.  "  which,"  Gibbon  remarks,  "  are  preposterously 
*  Vol.  IV.  p.  283.  To  this  is  added  a  correct  chro- 
lie  period.  The  discordant  number  of  reigns  in  both 
annonized,  by  retrenching  two  reigns  in  the  fonnevy 
^araranes  III.  of  only  four  days,  and  Bomarimy  <rf 
ths,  which  have  no  correspondences  in  the  latter ;  and 
v^e  reigns  in  the  latter,  that  have  no  correspondences 
mer.  The  redundant  chronology  of  the  latter  is  by 
\  reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  former,  by  a 
corrections. 

nmencement  of  the  dynasty  is  critically  determined. 
It  authority  of  Abul/aragi  and  Agathias,  Abulfaragi 
:kons  that  Ariaxares  defeated  the  Parihiafis  three 
r  the  accession  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Alexander 
But  A.D.  222  +3=A.D.  225.  Agathias  also  (B.  II. 
es  it  in  the  538th  year  *  of  the  era  of  Seleucus.  But 
.  312  =  A.D.  225,  as  before. 

I  of  the  dynasty  is  reckoned  from  the  decisive  battle 

a,  A.D.  636,  in  which  Jezdegerd  was  defeated  by  the 

The  correct  amount  therefore  of  the  whole  period  is 

^. 

f  the  538th  year,  the  present  text  of  Abulfaragi  dates  it  in  the  M3d  yeif. 
b  adopted  by  the  Unhertal  History,  reckoning  the  oommenceiiicnt  A.D. 
Ted  before.  Such  is  the  carelesancM  of  the  Oriental  writers,  that  Ai/jf- 
i«  high  as  the  tenth  year  of  Commodui,  A.D.  190 ;  and  Mio$ei  Ckorenensit 
reign  of  PkiUp,  A.D.  243.  And  Ammiatnu  MarceUmms  represents  the 
ill  reigning  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  A.D.  350 ! 
rrcctly  reckoned  418  years  in  the  present  t9Xt  o(  JhtUfimtigi. 
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ARTAXARES,  or  ARDSCHIR  BEN  BABEK, 

OR  BABEGAN. 

The  Oriental  and  Byzantine  historians  differ  widely  in  their 
account  of  the  family  of  Artaxares ;  the  fonner  represent  him 
as  the  grandson  of  Sassatiy  brother  of  a  Persian  queen  during 
the  Parthian  dominion ;  and  by  his  mother's  side,  the  grand* 
son  of  Babek,  who  was  governor  of  Persia  proper.  Hence,  he 
assumed  the  title  otBabegaUj  and  the  dynasty,  Uiat  of  SoManuin, 
This  is  much  more  credible  than  the  latter,  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  an  illegitimate  commerce  of  a  soldier j  Sassan^  with 
a  shoemaker  Babek's  wife,  whence  both  claimed  him  as  their 
son  !  The  Byzantine  historians  in  general  are  rather  prejudiced 
against  the  Persian  kings,  on  account  of  the  continual  wai&re 
almost  subsisting  between  them  and  the  Roman  or  Canst anii" 
nopolitan  emperors,  imder  whose  auspices  these  western  his- 
torians wrote.  They  often  require  therefore  to  be  corrected 
from  the  Oriental,  who  on  their  parts  are  too  apt  to  exaggerate^ . 
and  are  to  be  corrected  in  tinm,  fvom  the  others. 

Arta^varesj  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Babek ^  applied  to 
be  appointed  his  successor  in  the  government ;  but  was  refused 
by  -^rcferaw,  jealous  of  his  merit,  and  disturbed  by  an  ominous 
dream,  jjortcnding  the  loss  of  his  life  and  crown.  Offended  at 
this,  and  apprehensive  of  the  king's  displeasure,  Ariaxares  fled 
to  Estachar^  or  PersepoliSy  and  formed  a  strong  party  among 
the  Persian  nobility,  and  easily  persuaded  them  to  shake  off  the 
Parthian  yoke,  which  was  extremely  grievous,  and  to  recwcr 
their  independence,  which  Uiey  effected  after  several  engage- 
ments ;  in  the  last  of  these  Ardevan  was  slain.  Thereupon, 
Ardschir  assmned  the  sounding  title  of  Shah  in  jS/mi/i,  ^'  King 
of  kings." 

He  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he  sent  a  pom- 
pous embassy  to  Alexander  Severus^  the  young  Roman  em- 
peror, requiring  him  and  the  Rojnans  to  relinquish  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  J  and  to  restore  all  the  provinces  of  tlie  ancient 
Persian  empire  bounded  by  the  JEgean  and  Enxine  seas. 
Tliis  occasioned  a  war,  which  proved  unfavourable  to  the  /to- 
mans ;  in  the  course  of  which  Artaxares  recovered  many  of  the 
provinces. 

I'his  refounder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  one  of  the  best 
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t  of  their  kings.     He  wished  to  retrieve  the  ancient 
\  kingdom,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  maxims  of 
%dians  and  KaianianSy  in  politics  and  religion. 
>osed  a  book  for  the  use  of  his  subjects  of  every  de- 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  entitled  Adah  al 
lies  for  living  well  *." 
iwing  political  maxims  are  truly  excellent : 
a  king  applies  himself  to  render  justice^  the  people  are 
tder  him  obedience. 

'  princes,  the  worst  is  he  whom  the  good  fear^  and 
\  the  bad  hope. 

\e  branches  of  a  community  are  inseparably  con- 
\  each  other,  and  with  the  trunk ;  hence  kings  and 
ve  reciprocal  cares  and  duties ;  which,  if  neglected 
de,  produce  ruin  and  confusion  to  both. 
>  abhorred  adulation  himself,  that  he  appointed  one 
iers  to  examine  him  every  morning,  as  his  confessor, 
\ire  an  account  of  all  that  he  had  said  or  done  the 
lay. 

onnexion  between  the  several  orders  in  the  state  was 
Msed  in  the  following :  "  The  royal  authority  cannot 
?d  tvithaut  troops;  nor  troops  without  taxes;  nor 
mt  culture  of  the  lands ;  nor  this  culture  without 
administered,  and  a  police  well  regulated.^'* 
le  assistance  of  a  select  council  of  seven  sages,  he 
he  idolatry  and  superstition  that  had  been  introduced 
if acedo- Grecian  dynasty,  or  crept  in  under  the  Par- 
i  he  revived  the  reformed  religion  of  Darius  Hystas- 
le  proclaimed  throughout  the  empire,  that  he  had 
y  the  sicord  of  Aristotle  the  philosopher ^  which  had 
ke  nation  for  five  hundred  years  past;  meaning  the 
id  civil  innovations  of  Alexander,  the  pupil  oi  Aris- 
li  had  been  adopted  by  his  successors, 
jlorious  and  pros})erous  reign,  he  was  succeeded  by 


elot  Art  Ardschir  Babegartf  p.  116.  These  maxims  are  loosely  and 
irased  in  the  Universal  History,  exhibiting  nothing  of  the  conciseness  and 
rbelot.     This  remark  is  true,  in  general,  of  its  translations. 
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SHABOUR,  OR  SAPOR. 

The  fortunes  of  this  prince  were  remarkable  even  in  embrj^ 

When  Artaxares  gained  the  crown  by  his  sword,  he  wilfc 
great  clemency  spared  the  family  of  his  predecessor,  and  he 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king,  wishing  to  oond- 
iiate  the  family.  But  she,  looking  on  him  with  aversion,  as  an 
usurper,  soon  attempted  to  poison  him,  in  order  to  put  the  tioa 
on  her  brother's  head.  She  was  detected,  however,  and  sen- 
tenced  to  die.  But  the  Vizier,  who  was  appointed  to  see  the 
sentence  executed,  finding  she  was  with  child,  hamanely  cm- 
cealed  her,  until  her  deliveiy,  and  called  her  child,  Shah-bour^ 
or  baTy  ^*  the  king's  son.''  A  long  time  after,  he  disclosed  the 
matter  to  the  king,  not  without  apprehensions  of  incurring  hit 
displeasiure ;  but  the  king,  on  the  contraiy,  commended  his 
minister's  prudence,  blamed  his  own  rashness,  received  the 
young  prince  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  as  he  had  no 
other  son,  declared  him  his  heir,  and  instructed  him  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  government 

Shahour  was  distinguished  for  his  bodily  strength,  mental 
abilities,  and  cultivated  understanding.  He  never  forgot  Ui 
obligations  to  his  guardian  and  uncle,  Ardschir^  who  refiued 
the  crown  when  offered  to. him  by  the  Persian  nobility,  on  H|C- 
count  of  tlie  nonage  of  the  prince  at  his  father's  death,  and  gave 
up  the  government  to  his  nephew  as  soon  as  be  was  fit  for  it 
Wlienever,  therefore,  Sapor  went  to  any  distant  province,  or  oa 
any  foreign  expedition,  he  left  his  uncle  in  full  possession  of  the 
royal  authority  in  his  absence.  Hence  some  reckoned  Ardatkif 
among  the  kings  of  this  dynasty. 

He  was  a  martial  prince,  and  carried  on  a  long  warfare  witt 
the  RofnanSy  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gordtnn^  till  he  ioA 
tlie  emperor  Val^an  prisoner  in  A.D.  268.  According  to  (he 
Byzantine  historians,  he  treated  his  unfortunate  prisoners  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  and  the  aged  emperor  himself,  when  past 
seventy  years  of  age,  with  the  most  shameful  indignity,  mounts 
ing  on  horseback,  from  his  neck,  as  a  footstool ;  and  to  crown 

all,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  he  flayed  him  alive  ! ^Not  a 

syllable  of  Uiis,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  writers. 
NoUiing  indeed  can  be  more  discordant  than  these  different  his- 
torians, respecting  the  character  of  Sapor.     From  comparing 
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may  collect  that  he  possessed  great  virtues  as  well  as 
;s ;  he  was  cruel  and  implacable  to  his  enemies,  but 
id  munificent  to  his  friends,  attentive  to  the  welfare  of 
cts  and  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom,  in  construct- 
■»  public  works,  cities,  aqueducts,  &c.  Mirkhtmd  re* 
t  his  rigorous  administration  of  justice  so  alarmed  some 
)acious  courtiers,  that  they  murdered  him  and  his  at- 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  royal  tent,  that  it  might  be 
x>  have  been  occasioned  by  lightning. 
5St  historians  of  both  classes  agree,  that  he  reigned  31 
n  his  reign  flourished  the  famous  Maniy  or  ManeSy  the 
»f  the  Manichwan  heresy  *. 

*   MANICHAISM. 

ler  of  this  sect  or  heresy  of  the  Manichaatu,  which  spread  so  widely  over 
ind  western  Churches,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  was  a  Persiant 
i,  or  Manet,  born  A.D.  240,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Edeua. 
learn  from  Abulfaragi,  p.  82,  was  at  first  a  Christian  priest  at  Ekwazi,  who 
id  explained  the  Scriptures,  and  disputed  against  Jews,  Magi  and  Pagans, 
ja  reconcile  his  philosophy  with  Christianity,  he  framed  a  new  system  out  of 

be  hoped  to  propagate  among  Infidels  and  Christians.  But  his  personal 
anall ;  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Christians,  and  persecuted  by  Sapor, 
ig  in  the  national  religion,  and  obliged  to  fly  the  country ;  he  was  patronued, 

Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  during  the  next  reign ;  and  was  afterwards  cruelly 
ti  by  Varanes  II.  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  about  A.D.  275.  But  his 
ived  him,  %nd  spread  itself  through  Persia,  Mesopotamia^  Syria,  Egypt, 

Spain ;  and  especially  Africa. 

iehaans  fell  into  great  errors,  and  strangely  corrupted  the  Christian  faith ; 
re  much  misrepresented,  and  cruelly  treated  by  their  adversaries.  Christians 
t  and  denomination,  Eastern  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Jews,  all  agreed  in 
fanichaans  for  their  arrogance  and  lofty  pretensions, 
ended  to  be  an  Apostle  *  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  prophet  illuminated  by 
PIRIT,  to  reform  all  religions,  and  to  reveal  those  truths  which  our  Saviour 
ight  proper  to  communicate  to  his  first  disciples.  This  was  his  imposture  or 
;  and  in  this,  he  was  imitated  by  his  successor  Mahomet, 

of  his  divine  mission,  he  chose  twelve  Apostles  and  setfenty  disciples,  whom 
1  into  all  parts,  to  preach  his  doctrines.  He  boasted  of  a  perfect  knowledge 
I,  and  of  having  banished  mysteries'  from  religion.  And  the  celebrated  Au' 
i  had  been  seduced  into  this  heresy  in  his  youth,  but  opposed  it  strenuously 
onfesses  that  his  chief  motive  for  adopting  it,  was  the  hope  of  understanding 

by  demonstration,  and  of  knowing  God  by  the  sole  light  of  reason. — "  But 
f  wisdom  knew  not  God."     1  Cor.  i.  21. 
(ani  rejected  the  Old,  and  professed  to  reform  the  New  Testament.     He 


egan  his  epistles  thus  :  Mani,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  theSakUt 
ito  Marcellus,  my  dear  son,  grace,  mercy  and  peace  from  God  the  Father 
;d  Jesus  Christ" — like  another  Paul 
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HORMOUZ,  OR  HORMISDAS. 

This  prince  succeeded  his  father.    He  was  called  al  hcm^ 
*^  the  liberal  ;'^  and  he  seemed  to  deserve  the  appellation  fiDom 


denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  opposed  to  them  other  propliCl% 
(Zoroaster,  &c.)  whose  books  the  eastern  nations  pretended  to  have  preaenred.  B» 
affirmed,  that  every  nation  had  been  favoured  with  prophets,  and  that  the  Chihlia 
Church,  being  chiefly  composed  of  Gentiles,  ought  to  be  guided  by  those  illnmlnald 
Gentile  teachers,  and  not  by  Hebrew  instructors ;  grounding  his  argument  on  Heb.  L  !• 

He  impeached  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  pretending  that  they  were  not  the  woiIb 
of  t)ie  Apostles  and  apostolical  men,  whose  names  they  bear ;  or  that  if  they  were,  Ihey 
had  been  early  adulterated  by  Judaizing  Christians,  either  by  omissions,  interpolatioMb 
or  alterations  of  the  original  text.  And  this  groundless  and  untenable  notion,  has 
adopted  by  some  modern  Unitarians,  and  exemplified  in  their  recent  improved 
the  New  Testament;  the  most  daringly  disimproved  that  ever  was  published  byaaj 
sect  professing  Christianity  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mani  or  bis  followers  look  apsi 
them  to  curtail  or  interpolate  the  New  Testament,  though  they  charged  it  withdIiK 
tonances  and  mistakes. 

He  admitted,  however,  the  authority  of  apocryphal  books,  composed  to  mainbdn  ihi 
heresies  of  the  Gnostics,  Doceta  and  Encratites,  whose  notions  he  adopted ;  with  the  twe 
first,  he  held  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  that  he  had  only  the  appeanmce  of  a  dhb^ 
not  the  reality,  and  that  he  was  neither  born  of  the  Virgin,  nor  crudfied  by  tlie  Jtmt 
and  with  the  last,  he  enjoined  celibacy  to  Ids  elect  and  his  clergy,  and  abstinence  fisa 
flesh  and  wine  ;  that,  like  our  Lord,  they  should  embrace  celibacy,  voluntary  poveitji 
and  not  meddle  in  secular  affairs ;  but  he  did  not  impose  tha§i  restrictions  upon  At 
laity. 

I.  His  theological  notions  were  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  Chritiiwdtg,  imgim, 
and  Oriental  philosophy. 

He  held  a  consubstantial  Trinity,  of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Fmihh 
a  Manichsean  Bishop,  in  his  controversy  with  Augustine,  states  it  thus : 

**  We  worbhip  one  and  the  same  Deity  (numen)  under  the  three-fold  appeilatioQif 
God  Almighty,  the  Father,  and  Christ  his  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Botwf 
believe  that  the  Father  himself  inhabits  the  supreme  and  primseval  'light/  whick 
Paul  calls  *  inaccessible ;'  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)  that  the  Son  dwells  in  this  secondary  laJ 
visible  light,  [as  the  Lord  of  Glory,  1  Cor.  ii.  8]  who,  since  he  is  two-fold  hinidC 
as  the  same  Apostle  acknowledges,  calling  him  the  p(4oer  qf  God,  and  the  wisiem  ff 
God,  (1  Cor.  i.  24)  we  believe  that  his  power  resides  in  the  sun,  and  his  wisdom  iafk 
moon  ;  and  that  the  third  majesty,  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  the  air  for  his  seat  and  reii- 
dence."  There,  they  are  supposed  to  remain,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Father,  till 
the  consutnmntion  of  the  world,  which  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire. — In  the  latter  part  of 
this  system,  which  is  pure  magism,  and  not  remote  from  the  Egyptian  theology,  we  bait 
a  curious  specimen  of  their  mode  of  wresting  Scripture  (I  Cor.  L  24)  to  favour  tbdr 
philosophy,  from  its  proper  sense  of  the  grand  mystery  of  "  Christ  cruef/ied,  to  Jem  s 
stumbling  block,  to  Pagans  {Greek  or  Persian)  foolishness;"  but  to  believeis  in  lbs 
atonement,  '*  the  power  qf  God  and  the  wisdom  qfGoD,  unto  stUvatim,**  1  Cor.  L  81— 
25 ;  Rom.  i.  16  ;  Coloss.  ii.  2,  3. 

To  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  without  ascribing  it  to  God,  the  Fvsisw,  Ckuidemt, 
Indians,  and  the  early  Christian  heretic,  Basilidet,  who  first  Introduced  it  into  the  Cftrii- 
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lie  follo^4ng  anecdote :  Having  built  the  city  of  Hormouzy  or 
hwuuy  on  the  Persian  gulph,  the  govemc^r  purchased  for  him  a 


Ckardi,  mboQt  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  from  them,  Mam,  held  the 
af  two  eternal  and  independent  principles,  a  good  and  an  etril.  The  evil  power, 
caDcd  mtaiUr,  philosophically,  darkneuj  mystically,  and  the  D«vU  in  popular 
Jjle :  who,  he  said,  was  confined,  by  the  litino  spirit  in  the  airf  where  he  and  his 
cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  and  pestilent  disorders. 
ascribed  to  mankind  two  mmUt  a  good  and  a  bad ;  the  good  of  celestial  origin, 
praeeeding  from  the  admixture  of  maiter  in  the  human  composition.  Fieth  being 
at  Doatter,  it  followed  thence»  that  the  Son  of  God  had  not  the  real  nature, 
csHuned  thejigure  of  a  man,  Mani  therefore  denied  the  incarnation  of  Christ  ; 
blb«  aaedfiod  for  his  sustenance ;  that  he  had  a  soul  susceptible  of  the  innocent  af- 
';  that  he  tmferedt  diedy  and  rote  again.  He  acknowledged  indeed,  that  all  this 
in  appearaneet  but  not  in  reality.  He  also  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
that  wo«ild  tend  to  perpetuate  those  evils  of  which  flesh  is  the  cause.  These  fiin- 
,  he  and  his  followers  weakly  endeavoured  to  support  by  detached  texts 
ricriptwv;  1  John  v.  19;  Matt.  viL  18;  Rom.  vii.  23—25;  Phil,  ii  6—8;  1  Cor. 
R.  M^  htm  without  taking  into  account  others,  the  most  explicit ;  that  Goo  is  the  su- 
and  arbiter  of  all  good  and  evU ;  Isa.  xlv.  ^ ;  Amos  iiu  6 ;  Jam.  i.  13 — 17 ; 
b  HC  presiding  in  us,  than  he  in  the  world ;"  1  John  iv.  4 ;  that  '*  if  we 
lirt  Ae  DevU,  he  will  flee  from  us,  when  tlioroughly  armed  with  the  divine  panoply" 
■L  Iv.  7  ff  Ephet.  vi.  10 — 17.  That  whatever  inequalities  may  be  found  in  the  dis- 
of  his  providence,  in  this  probationary  and  preparatory  state,  will  be  all  re- 
and  rectified  in  the  future,  when  "  He  will^W^^  the  worid  in  righteoumese  by 
bt  MJJi  for  whom  he  ordained  the  judgment;  whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  to  all, 
him  from  the  dead,  bodily."  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Job  xix.  25 ;  Ps.  1.  1 ;  Matt  xiiL 
:  John  V.  22—29;  Matt  xxv.  31—46;  1  Cor.  L  42—44. 
m  hckl  a  tramswugration  of  souls  after  death  ;  that  they  passed  successively  through 
bodies :  that  such  as  were  not  sufficiently  purged,  in  a  certain  number  of  these 
were  delivered  to  the  damons  of  the  air,  to  be  tormented  and  tamed  by  them; 
bt  after  this  severe  discipline,  they  traversed  the  regions  of  matter,  and  entered  into 
W  — lirjf  element  of  the  moon,  and  contribute  to  her  increase  of  light,  by  their  luminous 
mut,  when  eoming;  and  that  the  moon  when  filled  with  these  bright  spirits,  at  her 
hi,  tnussmits  them  to  the  sun,  and  thereby  occasion  her  decrease,  or  wane,  till  the 
iiv,  by  their  departure  :  and  that  the  sun,  by  hb  purifying  Jire,  sends  them  refined  to 
bnvB,  which  the  Mamichstans  called  the  pillar  <^ glory r  Mani  was  not  the  inventor  of 
hm  shKfd  and  fimtastical  notions ;  which  are  attributed  to  him  by  AlugusHne,  Archo* 
ha,  Tkms  of  Bostra,  and  others,  who  attest  their  prevalence  among  hb  sect 
U.  The  religious  worthip  and  morality  of  these  heretics,  however,  was  better,  by  far, 
ba  (heir  theology  and  pkyHology, 

Augustine  reproached  the  Manichaans  with  being  no  other  than  Pagan  schis* 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of  the  Gentiles,  but  still  retained 
idr  idolairy  and  suptrttUions :  Faustus,  hb  opponent,  replied, 

**  The  Pagams  think  that  God  is  to  be  served  by  altars ^  temples,  images,  and  vietiwu : 
dtfbr  widdy  from  them,  in  this  respect  also ;  for  1  think  that  I  am  mysetf,  (if  I  be 
■ad  worthy )  a  reasomahU  temple  of  GoD :  I  receive  Christ  his  Son  as  a  living  iwuige 
TBK  LIVING  God;  I  consider  his  altar,  &  mind  imbued  wilh  good  dispositions  tnd 
ftiptimr  :  the  honours  and  iacrifices  acceptable  to  the  Deitt,  as  consbting  in  prayers 
NV»  prayers  pure  and  simple.  How  then  can  I  be  deemed  a  Pagan  schismatic  /" 
This,  indeed,  aUbrds  an  advantageous  specimen  of  Mamiduum  wonhipi  in  the  tnie» 
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lot  of  diamonds  for  100^000  gold  dinars ;  informing  him,  that  i 
he  did  not  chusc  to  keep  them^  he  might  sell  them  at  double  tb 
cost,  or  in  die  mercantile  phrase,  gain  cent,  per  cent,  profit 
But  tliis  wise  and  disinterested  prince  replied.  To  me  a  hunirei 
or  a  thomandper  cetit.  is  nothing.  But  if  I  meddie  in  merchtm' 
dize^  who  will  undertake  the  functions  of  the  king  ?  and  what 
will  become  of  the  merchants  ? 

One  of  his  sayings  was  this ;  Princes  are  like  Jire :  wUA 
burtis  those  that  approach  too  near;  but  greatly  serves  tkm 
that  keep  at  a  proper  distance.  Its  spirit  is  well  expressed  bj 
the  wise  son  of  Sirachy 

^^  Intrude  not  on  a  great  man^  lest  thou  be  repulsed :  wiik' 
draw  noty  lest  thou  beforgotten^  Ecclus.  xiii.  10. 

genuine  spirit  of  Christiinity,  before  its  adulteration ;  superior  indeed  to  tbt  ddA; 
even  at  that  time  ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  retort  oiFanuha,  representing  thcai  niki 
as  retaining  many  Pagan  superstitions  themselves. 

"  You,"  says  he,  "  have  substituted  your  agapm,  or  love  fieaats,  fiMrthc  wuiiiM  i 
the  Pagatu,  your  martyrs  for  their  idols,  whom  you  serve  with  the  very  sune  Imnmhi 
You  appease  the  manetf  or  shades  of  the  dead,  with  wine  and  feasts ;  yoa  caltbsKt  ih 
solemn  festivals  of  the  Gentiles,  on  tlieir  calendt,  and  their  ttUUeu*  And  as  ta  M 
nuumtrs,  those  you  have  retidned  without  any  alteradon.  Nothing  distingnishM  ^ 
from  the  Pagans,  except  that  you  hold  your  assemblies  separate  from  them !" 

In  theM  charges,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was  some  truth,  mixed  with  ftliehoadaai 
exaggeration.  Even  at  that  early  period  of  the  Church,  Pagan  usage*  had  begm  tpeicc 
into  it,  along  with  Pagan  proselytes.  The  corruption  increased  rapidly  in  tlM  neit  cca 
tury*  and  woefully  in  the  ensuing,  till  the  RrfwmaiimL  See  its  progrna  Inecd  is  ih 
third  volume  of  this  work,  B.  II.  p.  610,  &c  and  in  JorimU  Remarks  am 
Hitiory,  Vol.  I. 

The  Aianicfutaru  observed  the  Christian  sacraments  of  BapHim  and  ih§  LartTi 
and  like  the  Orientals  in  general,  were  gretiifuiert ;  but  with  the  Gmtbrmf  or 
Persians,  they  justly  considered  fasting  as  inferior  to  aVttimeneg  or  continenee. 

"  When  others  keep  a  fast,  the  meaning  isy  that  they  eat  nothing  before  dhmar:  m 
fail  consists  in  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  organs  of  our  body,  our  kamtbf  our  ej/m,  m 
tongu£t  from  ail  tin.     It  is  better  to  abttain  from  ooncupitoeQee  and  viect  thaa  im 

food." This  indeed  is  the  fast  recommended  by  the  prophets ;  bat  U  is  die  l«Mt  osM 

tatious,  and  the  most  difficult,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  AjipeerilM  of  any  Chvd 
or  sect 

From  this  sketch  of  their  tenets,  selected  from  Jortinf  VoL  I.  p.  388—411,  andth 
copious  collections  of  Lardnett  Vol.  III.  p.  368—646,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lfaairfc#as 
were  hated  and  persecuted  by  all  other  sects.  So  late  as  A.D.  1023,  the  WaUam 
and  Albigerues  were  persecuted  by  the  See  of  Rmae^  and  manacrcd  under  tlM  pittcac 
of  being  J/ojticAtfaiw  /  See  their  tenets,  VoL  III.  p.  356,  note,  of  this  work. 

They  seem  indeed  to  have  been  an  inoffensive  and  harmless  people,  in  their  rfjjjfiii 
and  moral  conduct,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  thongh  wild  in  their  tbaolo|ta 
speculations,  and  miserable  expounders  of  Scripture  mjrsteriei,  "  reeeMag  tke  mmdt  < 
the  sacred  writers,  when  thsy  could  wrest  them  to  their  om»  purpose  ;  msd  rojietuig  fkfi 
lofiCH  they  could  not ;"  i>ays  Jortin.  In  which  blasphemoua  and  fiaudnlfat  imwtioa  thi 
were  by  no  means  singular. 
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fine  sajring  of  the  next  prince  Baharam  is  recorded :  ^^  Hu" 
Ify  cannot  be  defined,  because  it  comprehends  all  the  vir" 
**  Persian  AtimomVy,  therefore,  was  equivalent  to  Christian 
iijf.  These  were  the  princes  whom  the  arrogance  of  the 
ks  and  Romans  called  Barbarians  ! 

VARANES  II.  OR  BAHARAM  II. 

lis  prince  acted  with  so  much  haughtiness  and  cruelty  at 
that  he  was  sumamed  Khalef^  "  unjust,'^  and  he  would 
been  dethroned,  had  not  the  Magi  undertaken  his  refor- 
)n ;  which,  by  their  sage  admonitions,  they  effected,  and 
icame  an  excellent  prince.  With  Mirkhondy  I  have  omitted 
eign  of  his  son  Varanes  III.  of  only  four  months,  following 
hiasj  and  who  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  consent 
e  Oriental  historians. 

is  successor,  NarseSy  or  Narsiy  was  engaged  in  a  long  war 
the  Ramans  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  At  first,  he 
Lted  Galeriusy  one  of  the  CcBsars;  but  was  afterwards  de- 
i  by  him  in  turn,  and  forced  to  surrender  the  five  provinces 
of  the  TigriSy  and  his  sister,  concubines,  and  nobles  were 
1  prisoners,  and  led  in  triumph  at  Rome,  These  disasters 
)  his  heart 

isdatesy  or  Hormouzy  succeeded  his  father  NarseSy  and  was 
ent  for  his  justice.  When  he  saw  that  the  rich  oppressed 
oor,  he  established  a  court  of  justice  for  the  redress  of  the 
*:  and  he  often  presided  therein  himself,  to  keep  the  judges 
re.  When  he  was  dying,  the  nobility  elected  the  infant  of 
1  the  queen  was  pregnant,  his  successor ;  the  Magi  having 
Ad  that  it  would  be  a  son,  who  therefore  was  called 
hour  doulaktafy  "  the  hinges  son  on  the  shouldcTy^  or  upon 
ose  shoulder  the  government  devolved  before  his  birth*, 
was  a  title  of  the  Messiah.     Isa.  ix.  6. 

SAPOR  II.  OR  SCHABOUR  DOULAKTAF. 

lien  this  great  prince  came  of  age,  he  resolved  to  revenge  the 
es  of  the  Arabs  during  his  nonage,  and  put  their  king  to 

Lhers  say,  that  he  got  this  title  from  breaking  the  ihoulder  or  collar  hcnu  of  the 
\nXM  of  Yemetif  to  prevent  them  from  bearing  arms.  But  so  singular  a  punish- 
lay  well  be  questioned.     It  is  unexampled,  we  believe,  in  history. 

13 
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death,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  with  great  craeltjr; 
having  been  advised  by  his  astrologers,  that  some  one  of  their 
nation  would,  in  future,  subvert  the  Persian  empire.  But  Jlfofat 
hen  Nasser y  an  ancestor  of  Mahomety  their  ambassador,  remon- 
sb-ated  with  Sapor y  either  that  the  prediction  might  be  fidw^ 
and  should  not  be  minded,  or  that,  if  true,  his  cruelties  would 
only  provoke  the  Arabs  to  retaliate.  Reflecting  on  this,  the  king 
altered  his  conduct,  and  treated  the  Arabs  so  kindly,  that  thej 
called  him  Doulaknafy  "  on  the  wings  ;^'*  or  their  Protector; 
from  the  eagles  carrying  their  young  on  their  wings.  This  also 
was  a  title  of  the  tutelar  God  of  Israel,  Exod.  xix.  4 ;  DeuL 
xxxii.  11 ;  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matt  xxiii.  37. 

Sapor  was  at  continual  variance  with  the  Romans;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  durst  not  wage  open  war 
with  them.  lie  opposed  them,  however,  underhand,  and  more 
effectually,  by  stirring  up  the  barbarian  tribes,  residing  on  their 
frontiers,  to  ravage  and  harass  the  Roman  provinces.  Wishing 
to  learn  the  true  state  of  tlie  Roman  affairs,  he  went  himself  in 
the  disguise  of  an  ambassador  to  Constantinople^  but  was  sus- 
pected, and  imprisoned  there.  At  length  he  escaped  by  the 
assistance  of  a  lady  of  tlie  coiul,  whom  he  had  corrupted,  and 
fled,  disguised,  through  Media^  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  a  henuitage,  thence  called  Schabouran;  and  afier« 
wards  built  a  city  near  the  hermitage,  called  Cazvin^  or  Ciufttii, 
to  be  a  barrier  of  the  empire  on  that  side,  against  the  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  and  he  reduced  the  Delemites  who  opposed 
the  building.  lie  then  extended  his  dominions  eastward  and 
northward ;  increased  his  revenues  by  encouraging  trade  and 
commerce ;  disciplined  his  troops ;  and  above  all  things,  aflected 
a  profound  veneration  for  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
his  countr}\ 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Magiy  he  persecuted  both  the  Jew 
and  the  Christians ;  tlic  former  as  bad  subjects,  and  avowed 
enemies  of  their  religion  ;  the  latter,  as  attached  to  Constantine 
tlie  Great,  after  his  profession  of  Christianity.  Hence  Constan- 
tine interceded  for  them  with  Sapor,  in  an  excellent  letter, 
given  entire  by  Eusebins  in  his  life  of  Constantine ;  wherein 
tlie  emperor  first  gives  a  short  account  of  his  own  faith,  then  of 
his  successes,  which  he  ascribes  to  God's  blessing  thereon ;  be 
reprobates  Uie  folly  of  idolatry,  and  represents  in  pathetic  terms 
the  miseries  tliat  attended  persecutors,  particularly  Valerian^ 
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pared  tin  he  persecuted  the  Christians;  and  he  warmly 
ids  fhe  Persian  Christians  to  Sapof^s  protection,  and 
I  Sapar^  for  his  sake,  to  consider  them  as  good  and 
dgects.  This  letter  probably  produced  a  good  efTect, 
'  afterwards  treated  the  Christians  with  less  severity. 
fhe  death  of  Constantine^  the  Persian  monarch  taJdng 
s  of  the  dissentions  that  ensued  in  the  Roman  empire, 
ntUmUuij  renewed  the  war,  with  various  successes  and 
if  fintune:  in  several  pitched  battles,  and  in  the  de- 
bvtresses,  the  Romans  had  usually  the  advantage,  but 
naxches,  equestrian  skirmishes,  and  surprizes,  the  Per- 
;  length,  he  destroyed  the  emperor  Julian  and  his  army, 
ig  them  too  fiur  into  his  country,  and  concluded  a  peace 
lageous  terms  with  the  Romans^  by  which  the  five  pro- 
dispute  were  for  ever  ceded  to  the  Per^iaiw,  and  the 
rtress  of  Nisibisy  in  Mesopotamia^  which  had  been  so 
bulwark  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire, 

istless  and  ambitious  monarch  ended  his  long  reign  and 
,  or  72  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  otGraUam, 
;gan  A.D.  375,  on  the  latter  supposition ;  or  two  years 
ti  the  former ;  according*  to  the  varying  accounts  of  the 
le  and  Persian  historians.  The  latter  date  its  com- 
ait  in  the  26th  year  of  Diocleiiany  who  began  to  reign 
iy  cnr  two  years  later  than  the  table.    See  HerbeM^ 

iree  following  princes  did  nothing  remarkable. 

ISDEGERTES,  or  JEZDEGERD. 

Ag  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  character  of  this  king, 
ibed  by  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  historians.  The 
represent  him  as  a  monarch  deservedly  renowned 
many  virtues ;  the  latter  call  him  Al  Aihim^  ^  the 
and  the  oppressor  of  his  subjects.  Both  accounts  are 
ged ;  and  we  may  ascribe  both  to  his  partiality  for  the 
ii#,  whom  he  first  of  all  the  Persian  monarchs  fiivoured 
ected. 

frims  relates,  that  the  emperor  Arcadius,  from  the  high 
m  of  Isdegertes  for  wisdom  and  probity,  with  whom  he 
t  only  in  peace,  but  on  terms  of  friendship,  dedaied 

IT.  s 
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him  guardian  of  his  son  TheodositK  II.  and  protector  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  and  that  the  will  of  ArcadifM  to  this  effect  wat 
sent  to  IsdefferteSy  who  accepted  the  trust,  and  maintained  the 
peace  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  minority  of  the  yoong 
prince.  Cedrenus  relates  the  same,  with  the  additional  circom- 
stance,  that  ArcadiuSj  in  his  will,  bequeathed  the  Persian  king 
a  great  sum  of  money  for  his  trouble.  And  all  the  Greek  writen 
own  that  Isdegertes  during  his  reign  for  21  years,  lived  in  the 
utmost  harmony  with  Theodosius.  These  positive  testimoniet 
greatly  outweigh  the  doubts  of  Agaihicis  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
guardianship,  who  lived  in  an  age  when  it  was  fashionable  to 
hate  the  Persians ;  and  they  fully  vindicate  the  character  of  this 
illustrious  prince  from  the  calumnies  of  the  Persian  priesthood, 
who  practised  several  pious  frauds  upon  the  king,  for  which  he 
ordered  the  Magi  to  be  decimated,  allowed  the  Chriniiani  to 
build  churches  throughout  his  dominions,  and  repealed  the 
penal  laws  enacted  against  them  by  his  predecessors,  as  we 
learn  from  Soa'ates  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Lib.  VII.  c.  8. 
The  Persian  historians  relate,  tliat  Jezdegerd  was  killed  by 
the  kick  of  a  vicious  horse ;  and  that  the  Magi,  Uirough  hatred 
to  him,  set  up  Kesra,  a  nobleman,  in  opposition  to  his  son 
Baharam  Gour^  who  was  then  abroad,  educating  by  an  Arab 
prince. 

VARANES  V.  OR  BAHARAM  GOUR,  or  JUR. 

This  young  prince,  (who  derived  his  surname  from  his  fond- 
ness for  himting  tlieywr,  or  ^^  wild  ass^'')  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Arabs,  raised  an  army  to  recover  his  crown ;  while  the  Per- 
sian nobility,  persisting  in  dicir  rebellion,  resolved  to  sup|)ort 
the  king  tliey  had  chosen.  To  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood, 
a  proposal  was  made  by  Baharam^  that  the  crown  o(  Persia 
should  be  placed  on  a  cushion  between  two  hungiy  lions,  shut 
up  in  a  particular  ])lace,  and  that  the  prince  who  should  take  it 
away  should  wear  it.  Which  being  done,  Baharam  said  to  his 
competitor :  Kesra,  adrattce  courageously y  and  take  away  the 
crofcfi,  Kesra  rei)licd :  /  am  already  in  possession  of  the  throne ; 
it  is  your  husiuess^who  pretend  theretOy  to  fetch  the  croumfnm 
the  place  where  it  is,  Baharam j  without  reply  or  hesitation, 
instantly  flung  himself,  though  unarmed,  upon  the  lions,  with  the 
fury  and  impetuosity  of  a  tiger ;  killed  them  both  with  his  own 
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bands ;  and  tearing  the  crown,  as  it  were,  firom  their  fangs,  put 
it  upon  his  head,  and  appeared  thus  before  the  lords,  who 
locked  from  all  quarters  to  see  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle. 
Kietra  himself  was  the  first  to  embrace  him,  and  to  adjudge  him 
ifDrChy  of  the  crown  which  he  had  now  gained  by  his  valour. 

Soon  after  his  election,  Baharam  was  invaded  by  the  Kha- 
BSM,  orKaikhanj  ^^the  great  king'^  of  TuraUy  or  Turkistariy  with 
m  immense  army.  Baharam^  unable  to  oppose  the  enemy  in 
IIm  field,  appointed  his  brother,  Narsiy  regent  in  his  absence, 
retired  with  a  chosen  troop,  of  only  a  thousand  horse,  into 
ia :  so  that  the  Turks^  thinking  that  he  had  abdicated 
(be  crown,  advanced  in  disorder,  and  without  discipline,  to  the 
nre  conquest,  as  they  thought,  of  the  whole  country.  But 
BoAaram,  fetching  a  compass  round  by  the  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  gained  the  important  pass  of  Khuaresmey  in  the  rear  of  the 
T\trkM :  fell  upon  them  unawares  at  night,  without  guards,  bu- 
lled in  wine  and  sleep,  destroyed  their  army,  and  killed  the 
Khan  in  his  tent ;  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the  river  GHhan, 
lie  bomidary  of  the  two  empires ;  and  after  so  complete  a  vie- 
tofj,  returned  triumphant  into  his  own  dominions. 

The  roving  disposition  oi  Baharam j  which  he  had  contracted 
hm  his  education  among  the  Arabsy  led  him  to  the  romantic 
[ifoject  of  quitting  his  kingdom,  now  in  full  peace,  and  seeking 
idventures  as  a  private  knight,  in  India ;  where  he  offered  his 
lervices  to  a  king  of  that  country.  His  first  exploit  was  the 
rilling  a  wild  elephant,  which  had  done  prodigious  mischief, 
md  destroyed  all  the  hunters  sent  against  him.  But  Baharam 
werced  him  with  an  arrow,  in  the  head,  which  entered  up  to 
iie  feathers,  and  slew  him.  He  next  defeated  a  neighbouring 
prince,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  king ;  for  which  service, 
lie  king  made  him  his  prime  vizier y  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
II  marriage,  with  an  immense  dower. 

Finding,  however,  that  his  father-in-law,  jealous  of  his  high 
nqmtation,  altered  his  behaviour  toward  him,  he  disclosed  his 
ink  to  him,  and  returned  with  his  wife  and  his  wealth  to  his 
fwn  dominions,  afler  an  absence  of  two  years. 

After  his  return,  he  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Yemeny  or  Arabia^ 
tod  mil  its  dependencies;  and  he  renewed  the  persecution 
Lgainst  the  Christ ianSy  provoked  at  the  unwarrantable  zeal  of 
iUUuy  the  Persian  prelate,  who  burned  a  fire  temple  to  the 
protmd ;  and  when  gently  reproved  by  the  king,  who  had  a 
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great  personal  respect  for  him,  refused  to  rebuild  it,  according  to 
his  command.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Magiy  the  king  pat 
Abdas  to  death,  and  demolished  the  churches,  and  confiscated 
the  estates  of  the  nobility  who  would  not  recant 

This  brought  on  a  war  with  TTieodosius ;  for  multitudes  of 
the  Christians  in  Persia  sought  refuge  in  the  Roman  dominions, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received ;  and  Varanes  had  lefiised 
to  send  back  some  miners  lent  by  Tlieodosius^  to  his  father  /ide- 
fferteSf  to  work  anew  some  neglected  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
Persia.  After  various  reverses  of  fortune  on  both  sides,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  and  Varanes  not  only  desisted  fit)m  persecuting 
the  Christians,  but  treated  them  favourably;  struck  with  the 
generosity  of  Acases,  the  bishop  of  Amiday  and  his  clergy,  who 
sold  all  their  consecrated  plate  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  to 
maintain  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  taken  early  in  the 
war  by  the  Romans ;  and  sent  them  all  home  at  the  conclusion 
of  die  war,  with  money  to  defray  their  expences  on  the  road, 
llius,  by  heaping  coals  of  Jire  upon  the  head  of  this  hig^- 
minded  prince,  did  these  Christian  miners  meU  his  heart  to 
mutual  compassion  and  kindness ;  verifying  St  Paul's  precept 
After  this,  Varanes  lived  in  peace,  and  died  beloved  and  ho- 
noured by  his  subjects,  and  respected  by  his  neighbours ;  with 
the  character  of  the  bravest,  most  generous,  and  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  princes,  that  ever  swayed  the  Persian  sceptre.  Kkm^ 
demiry  Mirkhondy  &c. 

VARANES  VI.  OR  JEZDEGERD  BEN  BAHABAM. 

This  wise  prince  succeeded  his  father,  having  received  an 
excellent  education  from  his  uncle  Narsi,  He  followed  his 
father's  example  in  placing  his  uncle  at  the  head  of  all  his  coun- 
cils, while  he  carefully  attended  himself  to  business.  He  was 
peculiarly  strict  in  the  administration  of  equal  and  impartial 
justice  ;  he  restored  the  ancient  regulations  that  had  £dlen  into 
disuse,  and  framed  new  laws  by  the  advice  of  his  counciL  And 
he  attended  to  their  execution  himself.  He  kept  up  discipline 
in  his  army  without  severity;  and  never  punished  but  mth 
reluctance,  whence  he  was  called  Sipahdost,  **  lover  of  his  sol* 
diers^ 

The  only  military  expedition  noticed  in  his  reign,  was  to 
recover  some  arrears  due  by  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors ; 
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which  purpose  he  marched  an  anny  into  their  territories ; 
t  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  civility,  paying  for 

they  got,  and  not  as  enemies.  Afraid  of  his  subjects  being 
luced  by  this  kindness,  their  emperor,  Theodosias  the  younger, 
mediately  paid  the  arrears,  which  he  had  refused  before ;  and 
)  Persian  returned  home,  without  committing  the  smallest 
order,  by  which  noble  retreat,  he  gained  more  reputation 
in  his  predecessors  by  their  conquests.  He  is  blackened, 
prever,  by  some  of  the  Persian  writers,  as  unchaste,  avari- 
us,  and  cruel.  They  style  him  Aitaniy  which  includes  viola- 
Q,  pillage,  and  massacre.  The  Persian  priests  indeed  detested 
a  for  countenancing  Christianity ;  which,  by  the  preaching  of 
inethaj  bishop  of  Diarbekir,  in  Mesopotamia^  and  his  assist- 
tSy  made  great  progress. 

PEROSES,  OR  FIROUZ. 

rhe  late  king  had  two  sons,  Firouz  and  Hormouz.  The 
mger,  and  the  most  deserving,  he  wished  to  appoint  his  suc- 
sor ;  and  with  that  view,  sent  away  his  elder  son  to  be  go- 
nor  of  Nimrouzj  including  Sigistan  and  Makran.  Upon  his 
ler's  death,  Hormouz  assumed  the  throne,  supported  by  the 
>ility  in  general.  But  his  brother,  FirouZy  engaged  the  Haia- 
liteSf  an  Indo-Scythian  tribe,  who  bordered  on  his  pro- 
ces,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  right,  promising  their 
g  the  whole  of  his  province,  as  a  recompence. 
Vith  these  auxiliaries,  and  such  of  the  Persians  as  espoused 
cause,  he  invaded  Persia,  defeated  his  brother  Hormouz^ 
r  he  had  reigned  for  a  year,  and  put  him  to  death, 
liter  a  long  drought  of  six  years'  continuance,  and  the  resto- 
on  of  plenty  in  the  seventh,  the  first  act  of  Firouz j  after  this 
ional  scourge  for  national  offences,  was  to  invade  the  country 
he  HaiatlieliteSy  his  benefactors,  to  their  utter  astonishment, 
lis  ingratitude.  Their  king,  however,  contrived  to  draw  him 
»  an  ambuscade,  by  a  mutilated  deserter,  like  another  Zopy- 
»  and  compelled  him  to  surrender,  with  the  shattered  remains 
lis  army.  But  he  kindly  liberated  the  Persians,  and  sent 
n  home,  after  taking  an  oath  not  to  invade  his  territories  any 
re. 
io  sooner  was  Firouz  extricated,  than,  in  violation  of  bis 
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oathy  he  invaded  the  HaiatJielites  again,  with  a  moro  numeroos 
army ;  but  was  entrapped  again,  by  another  stratagem.  The 
enemy  having  timely  notice  of  his  intention,  employed  sevend 
months  in  digging  a  great  dyke  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  of  con- 
siderable length  and  breadth,  leaving  only  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  in  the  middle  of  its  extent,  for  a  pass  across.  The  dyke 
they  covered  with  hurdles,  which  they  strewed  with  earth  and 
concealed  with  sods  of  grass,  so  as  to  appear  like  the  rest  of  the 
plain.  On  the  approach  of  Perosesj  they  drew  np  their  army 
in  front  of  the  dyke ;  and  when  pressed  by  the  Persian  cavalxy, 
they  retreated  in  close  order  across  the  pass ;  while  the  Persians 
pursuing,  with  great  fuiy,  fell,  and  pushed  each  other  into  the 
dyke ;  when  they  were  all  taken  or  destroyed.  Among  the  rest, 
fell  Peroses  himself,  and  thirty  of  his  sons. 

This  extraordinary  and  successful  stratagem,  strongly  resem- 
bled the  fable  told  by  his  Roman  friend  Eusebius,  to  Perateif 
when  he  was  dra\^'n  into  the  former  ambuscade.  '^  A  lion  once 
saw  a  kid  tied  at  some  distance  ;  aud  springing  at  itj  fM  into 
a  pit  J  that  had  been  prepared  to  catch  him  ;  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  himself. ^^  The  drift  of  this  was  to  flhevr 
Perosesy  the  aggressor,  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy, 
and  must  submit  to  any  conditions,  however  hard  or  hmmli- 
ating,  that  might  be  imposed  on  him.  The  HaiatheUimyipS'' 
haps,  availed  themselves  literally  of  this  same  fable,  in  the 
second  expedition,  to  catch  the  Uon  ;  who  met  there  the  just 
reward  of  his  complicated  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  This  eoiiooi 
fact  is  attested  both  by  the  eastern  and  western  historians. 

The  king  of  the  HaiatheliteSy  whose  generosity  was  equal  to 
his  policy,  thinking  the  death  of  Firouz  a  sufficient  securitjr, 
not  only  made  peace  \%ith  the  Persians,  whom  he  conBidered  as 
compelled  to  follow  their  sovereign  to  the  field ;  but  also  dis- 
missed all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  without  ransom.  Sndi 
interesting  traits  of  benevolence  and  charity,  as  well  as  of  wis- 
dom and  sagacity,  tend  to  enliven  the  gloomy  pages  of  Universti 
History y  in  which  deceit  and  fraud,  rapine  and  violence,  wart 
and  tumults,  abound.  They  tend  also  to  raise  our  opinion  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  ancient  and  foreign  na- 
tions, unjustly  reputed  savage  and  barbarian.  Such  anecdotes 
furnish  the  true  pith,  or  marrow  of  history ;  the  rest,  but  the 
bark. 
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he  faithless  Firouz  was  succeeded  by  his  brother^  or  rather 
son,  ValenSj  or  Balasch ;  who,  during  his  short  reign,  sub- 
ed  quietly  to  the  dominion  of  the  HaiatJielites* 


CAVADES,  OR  COBAD. 

his  prince  succeeded  his  brother  Valens,  and  was  of  a  mar- 
aud enterprising  disposition ;  but  rather  superstitious  *. 
\  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  appeared  Mazdeky  an  impos- 
in  the  desert,  who  set  up  for  a  prophet,  and  pretended  to 
>duce  a  piurer  religion  than  had  hitherto  been  revealed  to 
kind,  like  Mani.  But  he  relaxed  from  the  austerity  and 
denial  of  his  predecessor ;  and,  to  gain  popularity,  incul- 
d  a  community  of  women,  and  of  property,  and  gave  Cobad^ 
patronized  him,  a  dispensation  to  marry  his  own  sister,  a 
lan  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  license  to  plunder  his  nobility, 
debauch  their  wives  and  daughters !  This  naturally  pro- 
;d  an  insurrection,  in  which  the  Persian  nobles  dethroned 
imprisoned  Cobady  and  appointed  Zambady  or  Giamaspy  a 
on  of  great  wisdom  and  integrity,  king  in  his  stead.  But 
3  time  after,  Cobad  contrived  to  escape  from  prison,  to  the 
:  of  the  HaiatheliteSy  who  assisted  him  with  an  army  to 
ver  his  kingdom ;  when  he  deposed  Zambady  and  put  out 

e  then  embarked  in  a  war  with  the  RamanSy  to  repay  the 
of  the  Haiathelites  large  sums  of  money,  which  he  had 
3wed,  and  for  the  charges  of  the  expedition  to  restore  him. 
Rpinan  historians  inconsistently  represent  Cobad  as  having 
e  war  on  the  HaiatheliteSy  and  subdued  them,  in  the  begin- 
of  his  reign;  and  yet,  as  if  more  apprehensive  of  incuniug 
'  resentment,  by  not  complying  with  their  demands,  than  of 
oking  a  war  with  the  Romans,    They  have  therefore  ante- 

l4ihadf  according  to  Persian  romance,  once  besieged  a  castle  near  India,  called 
dor,  filled  with  immense  treasures,  but  garrisoned  by  wicked  demons,  who  were 
igainst  all  mortal  arms.  Cobad,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  spiritual.  He  employed 
rtian  priests,  the  Magi,  first  to  exorcise  them  ;  next,  the  Jewish  RabbUt  and  others, 
no  purpose  :  the  demons  still  held  out*  At  last,  he  applied  to  a  Christian  bishop, 
ndertook  it,  exorcised  and  expelled  the  infernal  garrison,  and  delivered  up  the  castle, 
ill  its  treasures,  to  the  king ;  who  thenceforth  gave  the  Christian  bishop,  as  wai 
lable,  a  decided  preference  above  ail  other  exorcists. 

13 
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dated  his  war  with  the  HaiatheliteSy  which  followed  ihe  Roman 
war  during  the  reigns  of  AnasttmuSf  Justin^  and  Justinian^  with 
various  success. 

The  learned  authors  of  the  Universal  History  have  well  ac- 
counted for  the  frequency  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Persiatis  at  this  period,  from  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  Roman 
emperors  to  the  Persian  kings,  though  not  acknowledged  by  the 
Roman  historians.  As  often  as  the  former  were  pacific,  or  the 
empire  in  confusion,  the  subsidies  were  paid ;  but  when  the  em- 
perors  were  martial,  and  the  empire  flourishing,  the  subsidiei 
were  stopped,  and  then  the  Persians  renewed  their  incurrioiiSi 
until  they  were  either  beaten  or  bought  off  by  the  Romans.  At 
other  times,  ambitious  and  turbulent  Persian  princes,  who 
wanted  money,  like  Cobad^  began  a  war  without  grounds,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Romans  would  come  up  to  his  price,  he  sold  them  a 
peace ;  well  knowing  that  the  emperors  could  not  well  soppoct 
the  immense  expence  of  keeping  up  a  great  army  on  the  fion* 
Uers  of  Persia  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  a  more  lationd 
solution  than  that  of  the  Roman  historians;  that  these  wars 
were  owing  to  the  little  respect  of  the  Persians,  whom  they 
affect  to  consider  as  BarbarianSy  for  oaths  and  treaties.  The 
Persians  J  on  the  contrary,  at  this  time,  were  not  only  numerous 
and  warlike,  but  an  intelligent  and  polished  people :  and  Chris^ 
tianity  appears  to  have  made  considerable  progress  among 
them,  even  before  the  rise  of  the  Manichman  heresy.  For  ikav- 
sies  are  not  apt  to  spring  up,  till  a  religion  gains  some  establish- 
ment Certainly  Christianity  was  less  persecuted  in  the  Per- 
siany  than  in  the  Roman  empire ;  a  sure  proof  that  their  religion 
was  less  corrupt,  and  their  princes,  in  general,  men  of  more 
worth  and  talents  than  the  Roman ;  which  must  be  attributed 
to  a  better  education ;  and  their  goyemment  was  less  distuxbed, 
owing  to  a  better  administration  of  justice,  and  more  respect  finr 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  countxy. 

This  last  circumstance  was  evinced  on  the  death  of  Cobai, 
By  his  will,  he  left  the  crown  of  Persia  to  his  youngest  son, 
ChosroeSy  as  the  most  worthy,  in  exclusion  of  his  two  elder 
sons  Caoses  and  Zames ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  set 
aside  the  claim  of  Caosesy  confirmed  the  will,  and  elected  ChoS' 
roes  king. 
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CHOSROES,  OR  NOUSCHIRVAN. 

lis  illustrious  prince  was  sumamed  Nouschirvany  or  Nouschi 
mj  **  a  soul  candied  in  honey ;''  intimating  his  uncommon 
tness  of  disposition.  He  was  by  far  the  greatest  prince  of 
dynasty,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Persian  writers,  Sadij 
Zf  Giamiy  Megidij  &c.  the  most  glorious  monarch  that  ever 
led  in  Persia.  He  approached,  indeed,  the  nearest  to 
M  the  Great,  or  Kai  Khosru.  He  was  happy  in  his  genius 
talents,  and  still  more  so  in  their  cultivation.  The  dawn  of 
pvenmient  disclosed  an  auspicious  presage  of  an  excellent 
L ;  whose  long  meridian  splendour  encreased  the  prosperity 
s  kingdom. 

Kmgh  naturally  of  the  mildest  disposition,  he  began  his 
L  with  an  act  of  severity.  He  caused  Mazdeky  that  licen- 
and  lawless  false  prophet,  to  be  apprehended,  and  sen- 
id  him  to  death  ;  declaring  his  determined  resolution  to  ex- 
te  the  followers  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  for  the  good  of  the 
The  impostor  pleaded  against  the  sentence  :  "  Pro  VI- 
CE, O  kinffy  ordained  thee  to  rule  over  uSy  to  protect y  not  to 
^ w    a  jyj^^  ffiQ^  gQfi  0^  corruptiony^  gaid  Nouschirvany 

rememberest  thou  noty  how  thou  once  didst  impudently  de- 
i  permission  of  Cobad,  my  father  y  to  lie  taith  my  mother  ! 
kaw  thyfollotvers  have  plundered  my  subjects  I  I  seek  not 
fare  to  destroy  thee  and  thiney  but  to  preserve  myself y  and 
rotect  the  people  committed  by  Providence  to  my  care.^^ 

the  execution  of  their  chief,  the  king  published  a  decree, 
his  followers  should  either  restore  their  plunder  to  the 
rSy  or  be  capitally  punishedy  as  robbers,  -  They  willingly  ac- 
id the  alternative,  to  save  their  lives :  and  thus,  by  this 
and  temperate  procedure,  the  peace  and  properties  of  the 
le  were  secured  against  the  outrages  of  these  profligate 
ics,  with  littie  bloodshed. 

mschirvan  next  disgraced  the  public  officers  who  had  been 
Kious  to  the  people  in  the  last  reign.  One  of  these  was 
jed  to  poverty  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  king's  prohibition, 
ihey  should  not  appear  at  court  on  the  king's  birth  day,  he 
ed  in  among  Uie  crowd,  waited  at  the  royal  table,  and  stole 
d  plate,  which  he  hid  in  his  bosom,  unperceived  by  all  but 
ing.    When  the  plate  was  missing,  the  chief  butier  made 
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a  great  stir  about  it ;  but  the  king  stopped  him,  saying,  The 
thief  will  not  restore  it  again;  and  the  person  who  saw  him 
will  not  inform  against  him.  On  the  next  birth  day,  the  officer 
appeared  again  at  court,  dressed  in  a  new  habit  The  king  ob- 
serving it,  called  him,  and,  whispering,  asked :  ^^  Wheiher  hi 
had  bought  tJie  Iiabit  with  tlie  inoney  he  got  for  the  plate  f" 
^  YeSj  Sir^"*  replied  the  of&cer,  without  being  disconcerled, 
^^  and  tliese  buskifis  too^^  lifting  up  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  to  shew 
them.  The  naivete  of  this  reply  made  the  good  king  Isngb; 
and  finding  that  the  theft  was  occasioned  by  downright  neces* 
sity,  he  gave  the  officer  a  further  sum  of  money. 

Nouschirvan  was  as  great  a  statesman  and  politician,  as  war- 
rior; equally  skilful  in  the  cabinet,  as  in  the  field.  He  kept  19 
a  warfare,  at  intervals,  with  the  Roman  emperors,  «/K«<ffitaf»  sad 
TiberiuSy  throughout  the  whole  course  almost  of  his  long  ragn, 
in  which  he  was  generally  successful,  overreaching  the  Romam 
as  much  by  his  address  in  negociation,  as  by  his  valour  and  ac- 
tivity in  war.  He  encouraged  the  Saracens  and  Goths  to  invade 
the  Roman  territories,  and  when  Justinian  remonstrated,  with 
loud  complaints,  Chosroes  replied,  '^  that  his  brother,  the  Romm 
emperor,  had  no  right  to  complain,  since  it  could  be  proved,  by 
his  own  letters,  that  he  had  practised  with  the  Saracens  and 
the  Hufis  to  invade  Persia^ 

His  usual  policy  was  to  levy  great  contributions  in  the  Romm 
territories,  and  to  dismantle  their  cities,  and  plunder  the  rich 
offiirings  in  the  churches  ^.  After  he  had  taken  and  burnt  Af^ 
tiochy  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  into  Persia^  aiming  to 
depopidate  the  Roman  provinces,  and  encrease  his  own  popula- 
tion, ambassadors  came  firom  Justinian  to  expostulate  upon  this 
breach  of  the  first  peace.  The  wily  Persian  received  them  with 
great  civility  and  seeming  attention ;  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  hi 
deprecated  the  miseries  of  this  war,  into  which  he  was  rehictr 
anUy  driven  by  the  Persian  nobility,  he  said,  to  resist  the  am- 
bition and  aggressions  oiJustinianj  stirring  up  enemies  against 
them  on  every  side,  and  tampering  with  his  Christian  Biib)ects 
to  shake  ofi*  their  allegiance.  Intimating,  however,  that  he 
might  be  induced,  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money  paid  in  hand, 
and  an  annual  subsidy,  to  return  home,  and  make  a  lasting 
peace,    llie  ambassadors  were  confoimded  by  his  impassioned 

*  Sec  un  iiutanic  uf  tbi»  in  the  ucxt  reign. 
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Bgne ;  confessmgy  that  his  eloquence  was  more  fonnidable 
his  arms.  And  nothing  more  strongly  excited  the  envy  of 
Roman  historians,  ProcopiuSy  in  his  history  o(  Justinian, 
Agathias^  his  continuator,  or  induced  them  to  represent 
great  prince  in  an  imfavourable  light,  than  that  a  barbarian 
56  diould  be  admired  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters ; 
ilie  splendour  of  his  talents  burst  through  the  vail  of  their 
qnesentations ;  while  the  amplifications  of  the  Persian  his- 
US  run  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

ktmroei  extended  and  improved  his  empire  on  every  side. 
«cbed  from  Syria^  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  river 
it,  eastwards;  and  from  the  Sihon  and  Jaxartes^  to  the 
tiers  of  E^jfpty  southwards.  He  built  his  splendid  capital 
of  MadaiUy  on  the  Tigris^  about  a  day^s  journey  from 
iai ;  and  adorned  it  with  a  stately  and  sumptuous  palace, 
A  Thak  Khosrouy  ^^  the  dome  of  Khosni,'*  firom  its  magnifi- 
cupola ;  in  tlie  vault  of  which  he  deposited  his  immense 
nves.  So  solid  and  durable  was  its  construction,  that  ^Piiien 
Caliph  Almanzor  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  in  wder  to 
loy  the  materials  in  building  the  citadel  of  Bagdaiy  he  was 
id  to  abandon  the  attempt,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
expencc  and  labour,  and  to  leave  most  part  of  the  palace 
emolished«  Upon  which,  a  Persian  poet  wrote  the  follow- 
distich. 


See  here  the  reward  of  an  exeelleni  work  ; 

JU  cemsKwung  Time  gtiU  eparee  the  palace  ef  Cka&ru  *•* 


[e  completed  also  the  famous  wall  of  Gog  and  Magog^  to 
'ent  the  irruptions  of  the  Scythian  and  Tartar  tribes  into 
My  begun  by  an  ancient  prince,  called  Askander. 
or  the  better  and  speedier  administration  of  justice,  through- 
his  vast  dominions,  he  divided  the  empire  into  four  districts. 
!  first  included  the  frontier  provinces  toward  Tartary  and 
ia;  the  second,  Parfhiay  and  the  provinces  bordering  on 
Caspian  Sea ;  the  Uiird,  Persia,  and  the  provinces  between 
id  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  fourth,  Mesopotamia^  duddeOf 
iay  and  Arabia,    Over  each  district,  he  appointed  one  of  the 

latfMd  of  the  timplicity  of  this  elegant  distich,  thas  closely  trantUted  from  Herbehit 
'mmvr§Mt  UuUnf  gives  the  following  inflated  paraphrase,  VoL  IV.  p.  S83»  fol. 

"    TViy  leorkt,  like  ihce,  eternity  et^oy: 

AW  rape,  nor  timr^  ctiH  thft  designs  destroy  /" 
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royal  family,  to  act  as  chief  justice ;  and  to  decide  in  ordinaiy 
cases  without  appeal;  but  in  capital  causes,  Ihey  could  nol 
punish,  without  receiving  instructions  torn  court  Thus  reserr- 
ing  to  himself  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  to  temper  the 
rigour  of  justice. 

And  for  the  general  instruction  of  his  people,  he  circulated' 
the  admirable  rules  /or  living  welly  written  by  Ardshir^  the 
founder  of  this  dynasty ;  and  obliged  every  family  in  Persia  to 
have  a  copy  of  it  For  his  own  instruction  also,  he  procmed 
from  India^  a  work  of  the  famous  Pilpatfy  entitled  Homaioim 
Namehj  ^^  The  Royal  Manual,''  or  fables  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, which  he  had  translated  into  Persic.  And  so  scrapulous 
was  he  to  set  a  good  example  himself,  that  when  his  attendants 
had  taken  a  quantity  of  salt  from  a  neighbouring  village,  to 
season  some  venison  which  he  had  taken  in  hunting,  he  ordered 
them  to  pay  for  it  immediately,  observing  to  his  vizir.  This  is  a 
small  matter  in  itself,  but  great,  as  it  regards  me  ;  a  king  ot^jU 
always  to  be  just,  because  Ite  is  a  pattern  for  his  subjects;  ami' 
if  he  swerves  in  trifles,  they  will  become  dissolute.  If  I  cannot 
make  my  people  just  in  the  smallest  things,  I  can  at  least  skew 
them  tJiat  it  is  possible  to  be  so.  Hence  his  justice  became  pro- 
verbial. Mahomet  himself  boasted,  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
reign  of  Malek  al  adel,  ^  the  just  king."  \ 

The  wisdom  of  his  prime  vizir,  called  Bufurge  mikir^  ^  the 
well  beloved,"  is  also  celebrated  by  the  Persian  writers.  One 
day  in  council,  when  others  had  spoken  much,  Nauschirvtm 
asked,  why  he  remained  silent  ?  *^  Because,^  said  he,  ^  a  states- 
man ought  to  give  advice,  as  a  physician  medicines,  only  when 
there  is  occasion^  Another  time,  at  one  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
sages,  the  king  proposed  as  a  subject  of  debate,  '*  fVkai  is 
misery  in  the  extreme  ?"  A  Greek  philosopher  answered, "  IV- 
rerty  in  old  age ;"  an  Indian,  ^^  Great  pain,  with  defection  ^ 
mind;^^  but  Buzurge  answered,  ^^  A  late  repentance^  ai  the 
close  of  life ;"  which  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  ieit» 
as  the  best  and  truest  answer.  Buzurge  was  privately  a  Chiii- 
tian. 

Nouschirvan,  notwithstanding  his  goodness,  was  exposed  to 
domestic  troubles.  He  had  a  favourite  son  by  a  Christian  wife, 
Nouschizad,  whom  his  mother  bred  a  Christian.  This  dis- 
pleased his  father,  who  supported  the  established  religion  in  his 
dominions ;  and  he  confined  the  prince,  for  his  obstinate  adhe- 
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9ice  to  Christianity,  but  without  any  further  ill  treatment 
Tau9chizady  however,  found  means  to  escape,  and  excite  a 
d>ellion  against  his  father ;  who  sent  an  army  to  quell  it,  with 
irections  to  the  general,  like  Cyrus^  or  Kai  Chosru,  not  to 
^are  his  #o»,  if  he  resisted ;  but  if  they  took  him  alivey  not  to 
reai  him  with  any  indignity ^  nor  even  to  reproach  him  with 
£t  undutifulness ;  for  that  his  own  conscience  would  inflict 
30!cient  punishment  ^."  But  tlic  prince  obstinately  refusing  to 
obmit,  was  mortally  woimded  in  battle,  and  made  his  dying 
sqnest,  that  he  might  be  interred  at  the  feet  of  the  disciples  of 
SE  Messiah,  or  among  the  Christians; — whose  principles 
e  disgraced  by  his  practice. 

The  last  instructions  of  this  illustrious  prince  to  his  unworthy 
on  and  successor,  were  admirable  for  patriarchal  wisdom  and 
Aety ;  resembling  those  of  Cyrus  to  his  children. 

•*  I,  Nouschirvan,  sovereign  of  Persia  and  India^  address 
liese,  my  last  words,  to  Hormouzy  my  son,  that  they  may  serve 
dm  as  a  lantern  in  the  day  of  darkness,  a  path  in  his  journey 
kcmgh  the  wilderness,  a  pole  star  in  his  navigation  through  the 
empestuous  ocean  of  this  world. 

^  Let  him  remember,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness,  that  kings 
Tffc,  not  for  themselveSy  but  for  their  people ;  respectmg  whom, 
her  are  like  the  heavens  to  the  earth.  How  can  the  earth  be 
hutful,  unless  it  be  watered,  unless  it  be  fostered  by  the  hea- 
rens  ?  My  son,  let  your  subjects  all  feel  your  beneficence ;  the 
nearest  to  you  first,  and  so  on  by  degrees,  to  the  remotest  If  I 
bxnty  I  would  propose  to  you  my  own  example ;  but  I  chuse 
niher  to  remind  you  of  that  glorious  luminary,  which  has  been 
m  example  to  me.  Behold  the  Sun  !  It  visits  all  parts  of  the 
worid ;  and  if  sometimes  visible,  at  other  times  withdrawn  firom 
view,  it  is  because  the  universe  is  successively  gilded  and  che- 
rished by  its  splendid  beams.  Enter  not  into  any  province,  but 
with  a  prospect  of  doing  good  to  the  inhabitants ;  quit  it  not, 
but  with  the  intention  of  doing  good  elsewhere.  Bad  men  must 
Deeds  be  punished ;  to  them,  the  sun  of  majesty  is  necessarily 
ecUpsed ;  but  the  good  deserve  encouragement,  and  require  to 
be  cheered  with  its  beams. 

"  My  Sony  often  present  thyself  before  Heaven,  to  implore 


**  Prima  est  h«c  ultio  quod,  m 


JwHee,  memo  nocent  abiolvitur."  Juv.  Sat  ziiL  2. 
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its  aid;  but  approach  not  with  an  impure  mind.  Do  thy  dogi 
enter  the  temple? — If  thou  careftdly  observe  this  rule,  thy 
prayers  shall  be  heard,  thy  enemies  shall  be  confotmded,  Haj 
friends  shall  be  faithful.  Thou  shalt  be  a  delight  to  thy  sub- 
jects, and  shalt  have  cause  to  delight  in  them.  Do  juttiee^ 
abase  the  proudj  comfort  the  distressed^  love  your  children^ 
protect  learning  J  be  advised  by  your  ancient  counseliorsy  9uffer 
not  the  young  to  meddle  in  state  affairs^  and  let  your  peopled 
good  be  your  sole  and  supreme  object. 

"  Farewell,  I  leave  you  a  mighty  empire ;  you  will  keep  it, 
if  you  follow  my  counsels ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to 
keep  it,  if  you  follow  others." 

How  closely  he  copied  Cyru^j  indeed,  we  may  further  collect, 
from  the  similar  inscription  on  his  tiara,  (see  p.  98.) 

■ 

**  What  is  long  l\fe,  or  what  a  ghriotu  reign, 

your  tttccesfors  close  upon  us  tread t  \ 

My  fathers  left  this  crown,  and  I,  in  turn,  ] 

Shall  leave  it  too,  and  mingle  with  the  dust  P*  | 

This  great  king  was  too  fond  of  war,  in  which  he  was  gene*  [ 
rally  successful,  by  his  arts,  or  his  arms.  His  last  war,  how-  ^ 
ever,  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore,  against  the  emperor  i 
TiberiuSy  proved  disastrous.  He  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  i 
battle,  and  forced  to  fly,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  across  the  i 
Euphrates^  with  great  risque  of  being  drowned  ;  and  soon  after,  ; 
died  of  fatigue  and  chagrin,  at  the  loss  of  the  sacred  Jire^  which 
was  captured  by  the  enemy  in  the  battle,  and  the  murmnn  of 
the  Persians  at  his  ill  success  in  a  war,  which  he  had  provoked. 
He  made  peace  with  the  Romans  before  his  death,  and  enacted  *" 
a  decree,  that  none  of  his  successors  should  risque  their  personi 
in  a  general  engagement ;  Conveying  a  tacit  censure  of  his  own 
rashness. 

HORMISDAS  II.  OR  HORMOUZ  BEN  NOUSCHIRVAN. 

This  prince  was  naturally  indolent,  luxurious,  haughty,  and 
cruel.  To  correct  by  education  the  faults  of  his  dispositioiii  hii 
anxious  father  ajij^ointed  tlie  wise  and  virtuous  Buzurge^  to  be  * 
his  prece])tor,  who  endeavoured  faithfully  to  fulfil  that  arduous 
trust  Wearied  wiUi  tlie  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  troublesome  morning  visits,  the  young  prince  em- 
ployed some  of  his  idle  companions  to  waylay  Buzurge  one 
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motmngy  who  robbed  him,  and  left  him  quite  naked.  Hormisdas 
lieii  bantering  him  on  his  disaster,  said,  You  see  the  mischief 
if  early  rising  !  Tliis  occasioned  your  being  robbed  and  stripped 
tftiM.  You  mistake y  prince y  said  he,  the  robbers  rose  earlier  than 
r,  and  therefore  they  succeeded.  Ah  !  my  dear  prince^  tngi- 
^mmce  is  a  copy  of  the  divine  activity  [which  neither  slumbers 
lar  sleeps^  y  the  source  of  virtue  and  true  pleasure y  and  tJie  key 
S^  victory  in  all  things. 

Rise  then  betimesy  that  the  stm  of  fortune  may  shed  his  early 
ieams  upon  your  heady  and  the  fresh  morning  air  [brace  your 
iody  rtifrf]  dispose  your  mind  to  receive  those  celestial  influences 
which  may  render  you  a  blessing  to  the  world  *. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  Hormisdas  was  guided 
\pf  his  excellent  tutor,  whom  he  appointed  prime  vizier,  he  pro- 
mised to  surpass  even  Nouschirvan  himself.  He  treated  Bu- 
Turge  with  so  much  deference,  that  he  would  not  wear  the  tiara 
in  his  presence :  and  when  the  adulation  of  some  of  his  courtiers 
thought  this  extraordinary,  more  than  was  due  even  to  a  father, 
*  You  say  right  y  my  friends  y^  answered  the  young  king,  "  /  owe 
more  to  him  than  tomy  father :  the  life  and  kingdom  I  received 
^rem  Nouschir\an,  will  expire  in  a  few  years ;  but  the  fame  I 
tkall  acquire  by  following  the  instructions  of  Buzurge,  will  sur* 
ri^e  to  the  latest  ages.^^ 

Bat  three  years  after,  when  age  and  infirmities  had  induced 
the  venerable  vizier  to  retire  from  public  business  and  from  the 
Kmrt,  Hormisd€Uy  alas !  fell  a  prey  to  the  adulation  and  syco- 
phancy of  younger  and  false  counsellors,  neglecting  his  wise 
EUber's  admonitions ;  and  he  involved  himself  and  his  empire  in 
the  greatest  calamities.  He  grew  superstitious,  suspicious,  and 
cniel.  By  the  instigation  of  soothsayers  and  diviners,  who  got 
•a  ascendancy  over  him,  he  banished  his  most  faithful  judges 
ind  counsellors,  and  put  to  death  multitudes  of  his  best  subjects 
fcr  imputed  disaffection  or  treason ;  and  even  his  faithful  pre- 
cepioT  himself !  he  affronted  the  Roman  emperor  TiberiuSy  who 
lent  ambassadors  to  renew  the  last  peace  made  with  his  father, 
Seated  them  disdainfully,  and  required  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
ribote  for  granting  it,  which  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the 

•  What  a  fine  paraphrase  is  this  of  the  homely  proveii) — 

"   Fjirfif  to  bed,  and  early  to  rite. 

Will  wiake  a  man  healthy,  weal  thy ,  and  wUe.** 
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Ramans  westward ;  while  the  frontier  provinces  of  India  east* 
wardy  and  Arabia  southward^  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
set  up  princes  of  their  own.  We  may  date  this  general  re- 
volt, A.D.  584 ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  Kaikhan  of  TurkisUm 
nortliward,  invaded  Persia  with  a  mighty  army.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Turks  were  noticed  by  the  Roman  historianSi 
about  A.D.  585. 

When  his  general,  VaramuSy  or  Baharam,  had  defeated  the 
Turksy  by  stratagem,  with  great  slaughter,  he  was  employed 
next  against  the  Romatis ;  but  being  worsted,  Harmisdas  sent 
him  a  woman's  garment,  in  contempt,  and  threatened  to  decimate 
his  troops,  which  so  provoked  both,  that  they  revolted,  impri- 
soned him,  and  elected  his  son  Chosroes  king,  although  J7or- 
misdns  made  a  long  and  vehement  speech  to  dissuade  the  nobles 
in  council  from  electing  ChosroeSy  who  was  prone  to  vice  of 
every  kind,  and  regardless  of  the  public  good ;  and  as  he  pre- 
dicted, would  perpetuate  that  tyranny  which  they  were  so 
anxious  to  avoid,  recommending  to  them  his  younger  son  HoT' 
misdaSy  as  fitter  to  reign  over  them.  But  his  remonstrances  were 
vain  ;  their  leaders  massacred  the  unhappy  prince,  whom  he  pie- 
ferred,  in  his  presence ;  blinded  the  old  king  himself  with  a  hot 
iron,  that  he  might  never  resume  the  throne,  and  soon  after  be 
was  murdered  either  by  his  unnatural  son  and  successor,  or  hj 
his  own  brothers. 

CHOSROES  11.  OR  CHOSRU  PARVIZ. 

This  prince  early  in  his  reign  gave  a  remarkable  instance  of 
superstitious  credulity,  in  a  letter  to  GrregorffyBishop  otAniiod^ 
preserved  by  TTieophylacty  Lib.  IV.  cap.  6. 

^^  I,  Cliosroesy  son  of  HormisdaSy  king  of  kings,  &c.  haviog 
heard  that  the  famous  martyr  SergiuSy  granted  to  every  one  wlio 
sought  his  aid,  their  petitions,  did,  on  ttie  seventh  day  of  Jaini* 
ary,  in  the  first  year  of  my  reign,  invoke  him  to  grant  me  victoij 
against  Zadespras ;  promising  that  if  that  rebel  was  either  killed 
or  taken  by  my  troops,  that  I  would  give  to  his  church  a  goldea 
cross  enriched  with  jewels :  and  accordingly  on  the  ninth  daj 
of  February,  the  head  of  Zadespras  was  brought  to  m^  by  s 
party  of  horse,  which  I  dispatched  against  him. 

'^  To  givey  therefore y  the  most  public  testimony  of  my  groH' 
tude  and  thankfulness  to  the  sainty  for  grcuUing  my  petition^ 
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send  to  his  church  that  cross,  and  also  another,  formerly  given 
J  the  emperor  Justinian^  and  taken  away  by  my  grandfather 
Aosroefy  the  son  of  Cavades^  which  I  found  deposited  among 
ij  treasures.*' 

The  writers  of  the  Universal  History j  in  relating  this  anec- 
ole,  accuse  him  of  hypocrisy ^  because  he  afterwards  persecuted 
le  Christians.  But  the  letter  carries  with  it  such  internal  marks 
rsmcerity,  at  that  time,  both  by  his  public  acknowledgement 
md  his  offerings,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  impeached  by  any 
dMequent  change  of  conduct,  owing  to  change  of  circum- 
It  proves  unquestionably,  that  the  profession  of  Chris- 
ity  was  then  become  popular  in  the  Persian  dominions, 
the  king  would  neither  have  made,  nor  performed 
penly,  such  a  vow  to  a  Christian  saint  Among  the  Magi 
lemselves,  we  can  well  conceive,  that  there  were  many  be- 
even,  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
'hrist,  of  their  great  Archimagus  Daniel^  and  from  the  spread 
IManichmism  in  the  east,  which  was  confessedly  a  Christian 


After  his  accession  Chosroes  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Vara^ 
NMy  and  offered  to  make  him  the  second  man  in  the  kingdom, 
r  be  would  support  his  throne.  But  Varamus  haughtily  re- 
acting his  overtures  with  insolence,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  in 
rfaich  Chosroes^  for  his  early  cruelty  in  putting  to  death  some 
f  the  nobility  whom  he  suspected,  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
nd  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Roman  emperor  Maurice^' 
rho  received  him  kindly,  espoused  his  cause  against  Varamus^ 
nd  sent  an  army  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions ;  by  whose  as- 
iatance  he  defeated  the  rebels,  and  recovered  his  throne,  and 
reatly  extended  his  dominions  afterwards.  From  the  rapidity 
fhis  conquests  he  was  sumamed  Parviz,  ^^  impetuous^^ 

He  married  a  Christian,  called  by  the  Roman  writers,  Irene, 
nd  by  the  Persian,  Schirin^  "  soJV  or  "  agreeable  ;*'  the  latter 
^present  her  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maurice  his  pro- 
dor,  who  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  his  own  son,  (as  the 
Byzantine  fiTiters  themselves  allow)  and  therefore  made  him  his 
A-iB-law.  This  is  much  more  probable  than  the  Roman  ac- 
Rmt,  that  she  was  a  music  girl,  or  a  public  dancer.  For  her 
Ite,  he  for  a  long  time  treated  the  Christians  kindly,  but  grow- 
g  jealous  of  her,  or  to  coiurt  the  Magiy  he  conceived  an  im- 
acable  hatred  against,  and  persecuted  them.     And  when  the 

VOL,  IV.  T 
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emperor  Maurice  was  murdered  by  Phocas,  A.D.  602,  Choiroet^ 
who  long  wished  to  invade  the  Roman  territoriesy  and  was  only 
deterred  by  his  respect  for  his  protector  and  father-in-law,  whik 
he  lived,  under  pretext  of  avenging  his  murder,  and  punighing 
the  assassin,  marched  a  powerful  army  into  the  Roman  frontieni 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  A.D.  603  ;  defeated  the  Romans^  and  laid 
the  country  imder  contribution.  Next  year,  continuing  the  war, 
he  reduced  several  fortresses,  and  recovered  others  that  he  had 
g^ven  to  the  emperor  MauricCy  in  gratitude  for  his  assistance. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  plundered  all  Mesopotamia  and  Syria^ 
and  carried  off  immense  riches ;  in  the  next  year  he  ravaged 
Palestine  and  Phceniciay  with  fire  and  sword ;  in  his  twentielli 
year  his  generals  wasted  Armenia^  Cappadocia,  Gataiia^  Papk- 
lagonitty  as  far  as  Chalcedony  burning  cities  and  destroying  the 
inhabitants,  without  respect  to  age  or  sex.  Nor  did  his  devas- 
tation of  the  Roman  provinces  cease  with  the  death  of  the 
usurper  Phocasy  and  accession  of  HeracliuSy  A.D.  610,  fully 
evincing  the  falsehood  of  his  pretext,  and  his  monstrous  ingra- 
titude to  the  Romans,  The  next  year  he  took  Apamea  and 
Edessay  and  blockaded  Aniiochy  and  so  totally  defeated  tlie 
Rmnan  army  which  came  to  its  relief,  that  scarcely  a  man  wai 
left  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  companions.  The  year  following 
he  took  CiBsareay  and  carried  away  myriads  of  people  into  cap- 
tivity :  he  conquered  Judeay  took  Jerusalemy  which  he  plun- 
dered, and  carried  off  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered,  and 
sold  ninety  thousand  Christians  for  slaves  to  the  Jews  in  his 
dominions,  who,  if  we  can  credit  the  Byzantine  historians,  cut 
all  their  throats ! ! 
In  his  twenty-seventli  year  ^,  A.D.  614,  he  invaded  fyy/^ 

*  In  this  year,  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  arrogance,  Aiirkkimd  reUtei  a  very  ic* 
markahle  dream  of  this  prince,  in  which  he  saw  his  capital  city  surrounded  with  a  i 
wall,  and  defended  by  eleven  stately  towers ;  which,  while  he  was  looking  on,  firil 
one  after  another,  and  left  the  city  open  and  defenceless.  In  the  morninf  ,  he 
the  Mof^iy  about  the  interpretation  of  this  dream.  They  answered,  that  the  fiirtiacdd^ 
represented  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  the  towers  his  succenors,  and  their  fijl  the  tidyfii^ 
sion  of  the  empire. 

But  the  dream  was  better  interpreted  by  the  event.     The  eleven  towen  dciMied  At 
eleven  remaining  years  of  his  reign,  in  which  his  power  was  gradually  dediiUqg, 
his  last  disastrous  warfare ;  and  after  their  fall,  his  own  dethnmement  and 

Such  an  ominous  dream,  resembling  that  of  the  proud  and  haughty  Sei 
in  the  height  of  his  grandeur  and  prosperity,  is  credible.     But  he  wanted  a 
eipound  it,  because  he  was  unworthy  and  infatuated,  obstinately  bent  ca  fail  own  4^ 
struction. 
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look  Alejtandri  redaced  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  Egypt, 
tofliefiontien  o(  Libya  axkd  Abyssinia ;  adding  this  kingdom 
to  his  dominions^  which  none  of  his  predecessors,  from  the  days 
i  AftaxerxeSj  had  been  able  to  effect  When  the  emperor 
EenuUuSy  greatly  afflicted  at  those  horrible  cruelties,  which  he 
m  unable  to  preyent,  sent  to  implore  peace,  upon  any  condi- 
liflM^  Chasroes  arrogantly  replied,  that  he  would  never  grant 
im  or  his  subjects  peace,  till  they  abjured  their  crucified  God, 
mi  embraced  the  Persian  religion. 

Li  his  thirty-first  year,  elated  with  his  mighty  conquests,  he 
Mdilated  nothing  less  than  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Roman 
y  whUe  Heraclius  was  embarrassed  with  his  barbarian 
in  Europe,  The  emperor,  therefore,  making  peace 
rUk  the  Barbarians  on  their  own  terms,  resolved  to  make  a  last 
nd  desperate  effort,  and  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  pitched 
mtley  in  which  he  out-generalled  and  defeated  the  Persian 
wmj  with  great  slaughter.  On  this  success  he  made  firesh 
wigftuies  for  peace,  which  the  haughty  Persian  rejected  with  in- 
i^nation  and  contempt,  but  met  with  his  deserved  and  long- 
Idtyed  chastisement,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
ikn  he  was  totally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  no 
m  than  fifty  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  whom  HeracliuSy 
lot  being  able  to  maintain,  generously  restored  to  their  liberty, 
ijra  striking  contrast  with  the  cruelty  of  his  implacable  enemy, 
fhich  gained  him  great  reputation  and  applause  in  Persia,  and 
Eontributed  not  a  litUe  to  the  ruthless  tyrant's  downfal. 

Ckasroes  made  prodigious  efforts  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  He 
thndered  the  Christian  churches,  and  throughout  his  domi- 
iflos  he  drained  the  provinces  to  raise  firesh  armies  to  oppose 
lermeliusy  who  in  no  wise  elated  by  success,  but  preserving  the 
discipline,  and  the  fiill  confidence  of  his  troops,  defeated 
soon  as  they  appeared  in  the  field,  and  proceeded  so 
ffUlj  in  his  conquests,  that  the  haughty  and  cruel  tyrant  was 
■eed  to  fly  to  Ctesiphon  first,  and  then  to  Seleuciay  with  his 
ivai  and  concubines,  leaving  his  magnificent  and  superb  pa- 
lee,  in  the  hundred  vaults  of  which  he  had  deposited  his  ill- 
treasures,  and  amassed  more  riches  than  any  of  his  pre- 
On  one  of  these  vaults  was  an  inscription,  ^^  Wind- 
Ms/*  containipo'  the  treasures,  jewels,  &c.  of  his  benefactor  the 
Bperor  Maurice's  family,  which  in  their  distress  they  had  put 
1  botfd  two  or  three  vessels,  to  take  them  to  a  place  of  secu- 

T  2 
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rity ;  but  the  vessels  being  driyen  by  contraiy  winds  on  ihe 
coast  of  Persia^  he  seized  and  confiscated  them  to  his  own  use! 
in  his  inscription  adding  mockery  to  guilt 

At  length,  wearied  out  with  the  suspicious  cruelty  of  Chm* 
roesy  his  chief  officers  and  nobility  seized,  imprisoned,  and  de* 
posed  him,  and  raised  his  eldest  son  Siroes^  whom  he  wished  to 
have  excluded,  to  the  throne ;  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
severity ;  and  after  he  had  reproached  him  with  all  his  cneltiei 
and  oppressions,  put  him  to  death,  saying,  you  cannot  think 
thin  unnatural  in  me^  since j  for  a  less  causCy  you  pronounced 
the  same  judgment  on  your  own  father.     SiroeSj  however,  £d 
not  long  survive  this  parricide,  and  the  murder  of  seventeen  of 
his  brothers ;  he  died  after  he  had  reigned  seven  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  oriental,  or  little  more  than  a  year,  according  to 
the  Roman  historians. 

His  son  Ardeshirf  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  was  then  ap- 
pointed king,  but  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  SarbarazaSy  or  Scheheriahy  shortly  after;  wi» 
usurped  the  throne  ;  but  for  his  own  cruelties,  and  for  a  ciril 
war  kindled  by  other  pretenders,  was  put  to  death  by  the  nobi- 
lity :  they  next  placed  on  the  throne  a  grandson  of  ChosroHy 
by  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  rqyil 
family. 

HORMISDAS,  OR  JEZDEGERD  BEN 

SCHEHERIAH. 

This  prince  was  elected  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  because 
it  was  with  the  free  consent  of  the  nation,  the  Persians  date  the 
era  of  Jezdegerd  from  his  election,  June  16,  632.     But  his 
reign  was  short  and  disastrous ;  the  kingdom  was  so  weakened 
and  exhausted  by  the  incessant  wars  of  his  grand&ther,  Chos* 
rou  Parvizy  in  which  all  the  flower  of  their  armies  were  slain, 
and  by  the  ensuing  civil  wars,  which  deluged  the  land  with 
blood,  that  in  three  years  Persia  became  a  prey  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Sarcu:ens ;  and  their  Caliph  Omar  sent  a  detachment  of 
his  army  to  invade  it,  under  the  command  of  Sad,    The  Per* 
sians  opposed  him,  however  weakened,  with  spirit,  and  avoiding 
a  general  engagement,  harassed  his  army  for  some  time.    At 
length  he  brought  them  to  a  pitched  battle,  near  the  <nty  of  Ctf- 
dessiuy  A.D.  636,  which  was  fought  with  great  fury  for  three  days, 
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i  length  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Persians j  by  which 
ipital,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Persian  dominions,  fell 
he  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

:degerdj  on  the  loss  of  this  decisive  battle,  retired  into 
asany  and  by  the  help  of  the  two  other  eastern  provinces 
rmauy  or  Carmania^  and  Segestan^  which  adhered  to  him, 
up  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Saracens  as  long  as  he 

they  not  being  at  leisure  to  pursue  him  into  those  remote 
But  at  length,  after  he  had  possessed  the  royal  title 
3en  years,  in  an  attempt  to  recover  one  of  his  few  remain- 
irtresses,  MeroUy  on  the  river  OanASy  or  Gihony  which  had 
;ed  to  the  Turksy  he  was  defeated  by  the  rebels ;  and  en- 
suring to  pass  the  river  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  to  whom  he 
d  a  bracelet  of  jewels  for  ferrying  him  over,  the  stupid 
lan  refused  to  take  more  or  less  than  his  stated  fare,  five 
ngs,  and  while  they  were  disputing,  a  party  of  the  rebel 

coming  up,  and  knowing  Jezdegerd^  killed  him,  A.D.  652. 
rapid  a  declension  as  this,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
A.D.  614,  when  the  Persian  empire  was  at  its  height,  and 
*  than  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
D.  636,  appears  astonishing  at  first  sight,  and  is  quite  un- 
pled  in  history*.  But  Chosrou  Parvizy  by  his  rapacity 
is  cruelties,  alienated  the  affections  of  his  generals  fix)m 
mily,  while  his  rage  for  war  had  drained  the  country  of  its 
,  defenders,  and  left  it  wasted  and  distracted,  an  easy  prey 
i  ferocious  and  needy  Saracens. 
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SARACEN  DYNASTY.    686  Years. 

Y.  A.D.        Heg. 

1.  MahomeVs  Hegira,  or  flight 10  622  1 

CALIPHS. 

'2,  Abubeker ^  632  11 

3.  Omar    9  634  13 

4.  Othman    12  643  23 

5.  AH    5  655  35 

6.  Al  Hasan     5m. 


e  kingdom  of  Israel  arrived  to  iu  greatest  splendour,  in  the  reign  o(  Jeroboam  II, 
led  rapidly  from  thence,  and  was  destroyed  in  74  years. 
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^  y.  A.D.  Hcg. 

*J .  Moasmyahy  ox  Moaxias  19  660  40 

8.  Yazxdy  ox  Jtsxd 4  679  60 

9.  Moaxias  II 20cf. 

10.  Merwan    • 7m.    683  64 

11.  Abdalmelek 21  684  65 

U.  Al  fValid,  ox  VaUd. 9  705  86 

13.  SoUman   3  714  96 

U.  Omar  II 2  717  99 

15.  Yazid ox  Jesid  II 4  719  101 

16.  Heshain    19  723  105 

17.  AlfValid  ox  Valid  II 1  742  125 

18.  Yazid  ox  Jesid  III 1  743  126 

19.  Ibrahim    .- 70d. 

20.  Mervmn  II 6  743  126 

^21.  AM  Abbas  or  Al  Saffah 5  749  132 

22.  Al  Mansur,  or  Abu  Jaafar 20  754  137 

23.AlMohdi 11  774  158 

24.AlHacU    1  785  169 

25.  Harun,  or  Aaron  Al  Raschid 22  786  170 

26.  Al  Amin  „^.^ 5  808  193 

27.AlMttmun   20  813      •    198 

28.  Al  Motasem 8  833  218 

29.  Al  Wathek,  ox  Vathek    5  841  227 

30.  Al  Motawakkel    15  846  238 

31.  Al  Montaser    6»i.    861  247 

32.  AlMostain 4  862  248 

33.  AlMotat 3  866  252 

34.  AlMohtadi Um.  869  255 

3b.  AlMotamed,...^^ 22  870  256 

36.  Al  Motaded  ^^ 9  892  279 

37.  AlMochtaphi 6  901  289 

38.  Al  Moktader 25  907  295 

39.  AlKaher 1  932  320 

40.  AlRadi    7  933  321 

41.  AlMottaki  4  940  329 

42.  Al  Mostakphi I  944  333 

43.AlMoti    ..^••...  28  945  334 

44.  Al  Tai 18  973  363 

45.  AlKader 40  991  381 

46.  AlKayen, 43  1031  422 

47.  AlMoktadi 20  1074  467 

4%.  AlMostader    '  24  1094  487 

49.  Al  Mostarshed •♦^ 16  1118  512 

50.  AlRashid    1  1134  529 

51.  AlMokiqfi   25  1135  530 


I 
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Y. 

52.  AlMosianjed 10 

53.AlM6siadi 9 

54.  Al  Noser 46 

55.  AlDaher 1 


"^   I  56.  Al  Mastander  ^^ ]6 


A.D. 

Heg 

1160 

555 

1170 

566 

1179 

575 

1225 

622 

1226 

623 

1242 

640 

57.  Al  Mostasem 16 

End  of  the  dynasty 636  1258  656 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  collected  from  Abulfaragrs 
accurate  annals  of  the  ninth  dynasty ;  which  he  reckons  by  the 
Lunar  years  of  the  Hegira^  or  celebrated  era  of  Mahomet's 
flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina^  commencing  July  16,  A.D.  622, 
the  second  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  she  became  visible  (See 
Abulfeda's  life  of  Mahomet^  p.  53.)  and  reduced  from  Lunar  to 
Solar  calendar  years  *. 

The  use  of  the  Lunar  year  in  computation  was  appointed  by 
Mahomet,  rejecting  intercalations.  He  alludes  thereto  in  the 
Koran,  sur.  10.  ver.  6.  "  God  made  the  sun  for  brightness  and 
the  m.oon  for  light ;  and  He  disposed  them  into  stations,  that 
ye  might  know  the  number  of  the  years^  These  "  stations^* 
are  the  twelve  solar  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  28 
Lunar,  called  anwa,  "  the  mansion  of  the  moon^^  because  the 
moon  every  night  of  her  period,  is  in  one  of  these  constellations. 
This  latter  is  a  classification  of  the  zodiacal  stars  peculiar  to 
the  Arabs,  Costard  in  his  astronomy,  has  given  from  Ulug 
Beigh,  a  description  of  the  stars  composing  each,  p.  19. 

A  complete  lunation,  or  synodical  month,  consisting  of  29^ 
days,  the  Arabs  composed  their  months  of  29  and  30  days 
alternately,  thus, 

7.  Rajan 30    207 

8.  Shaaban    29     236 

9.  Ramadan 30     266 

10.  Shawal 29     295 

11.  DMaadtth 30     326 

12.  Didheggia 29    354 


1.  Muharram   30  30 

2.  Saphar     .   29  59 

3.  Rabia  1 30  89 

4.  Rabiall 29  118 

5.  Jornada  1 30  148 

6.  Jornada  II 29  177 


This  Lunar  year  of  354  days  falling  short  11  days  of  the 

*  The  reigns  of  the  Caliphs,  in  Abulfaragif  are  computed  according  to  the  years  of 
the  Hegira,  and  their  amounts  necessarily  differ  from  the  amounts  in  this  table,  which 
arc  accommodated  to  the  Calendar  years.  We  have  followed  the  chronology  otAbm^aragiy 
in  preference  to  that  of  Eulychim  in  his  annals. 

13 
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Solar  or  Calendar  year  of  365  days,  is  moveable,  or  nms 

365 
through  all  the  seasons,  in-rr-^^^rf  y^^^rs,  or  3d  years,  and 

sixty-six  days  over.  So  that  a  cycle  of  33  Lunar  years,  gamsm 
entire  year  upon  the  calendar,  and  contains  only  32  solar  yean; 
and  three  cycles  gaining  three  years,  we  may  reckon  100  limir 
years  equal  to  97  solar.  Hence  is  derived  the  following  easf 
rule  for  reducing  the  current  years  of  the  Hegira  to  solar  or 
calendar  years  of  the  Christian  era. 

Multiply  the  centuries  in  the  proposed  year  by  3  ;  and  to  the 
product  add  lyfor  each  additional  cycle ;  subtract  the  amawd 
from  the  proposed  year;  and  add  621  to  the  remainder;  the 
sum  will  give  the  calendar  year  required. 

Thus,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  295,  the  centuries  200  give  6, 
and  the  surplus  95  years  in  the  third  cycle,  3  more,  or  9  in  all; 
this  subtracted  from  295,  leaves  286  ;  which  added  to  621,  gives 
A.D.  907.  And  thus,  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  512  gives  15; 
this  subtracted,  leaves  497,  which  added  to  621,  gives  AJ). 
1118. 

But  where  two  lunar  years  fall  within  the  same  calendar  year, 
this  rule  will  give  Uie  result  a  year  short  Thus  the  last  year  of 
the  foregoing  dynasty,  656,  gives  18+2=20,  which  subtracted, 
leaves  636 ;  to  which,  adding  621,  the  result  is  A  J).  1257, 
instead  of  A.D.  1258. 

Beveridge  in  his  chronology.  Lib.  I.  cap.  17.  has  given  accu- 
rate  rules  for  reducing  not  only  the  yearSy  but  the  months,  daySj 
and  feri<By  or  week  days  of  the  current  years  of  the  Hegira,  to 
calendar  time ;  by  the  help  of  which  was  constructed  a  large 
useful  table,  in  Playfair*s  Chronology  *,  p.  304 — 309. 

The  use  of  this  table  of  the  years,  8fc.  of  the  Hegira,  may  be 
thus  illustrated. 

Al  Januabi,  an  Arab  historian,  relates  that  Mahomet  Kkat^ 
took  Constantinople,  in  the  857th  year  of  the  Hegira,  on  the 
20th  day  of  Joma  I.  the  third  day  of  the  week,  or  Tuesday. 
See  Pococke's  Supplement  to  his  Latin  translation  of  Abul* 
faragi,  p.  47.  But  by  Playfair's  table,  this  year  of  the  Hegira 
began  A.D.  1453,  Jan.  12,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  or 
Friday.     And  by  the  foregoing  table  of  Arabian  months,  the 


*  PlayfiuTf  in  bit  biographical  index  of  the  Kkaltfit  fbllowa  Emijfdumir  who  bniually 
a  year  later  than  Abulfagari  in  the  dates  of  their  reigns. 
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20th  oiJomad  I.  was  137  days  complete,  from  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  Muharram ;  or  12 +137=149  days,  coimted 
firom  the  first  of  January  A.D.  1453 ;  which  corresponds  to 
May  29,  according  to  the  table  of  Julian  days,  p.  54.  Vol.  I. 
of  tliis  work ;  and  it  fell  on  the  third  day  of  the  week,  or  Tues- 
day ;  according  to  the  rule  for  computing  the  fericB^  or  days  of 
the  week,  in  BeveridgCy  p.  125.  And  how  critically  this  calcu- 
lation corresponds  to  the  fact,  appears  from  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory of  CrusiuSy  thus  dating  the  capture  of  the  city,  Hcrav  XP^^^' 
•  mro  XpioTOv  yeve<riu)g  xiXioi  Tirpcucofrioi  TrcvrijKOvra  rpeig^  jiaita 
ccKOory  twarigj  VI^^P^  Tpvrg,  "  It  was  1453  years  from  Christ's 
nativity,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  third  day  of  the  week." 

Such  a  minute  coincidence  between  the  Mahometan  and 
Christian  historians,  respecting  this  important  date,  is  highly 
gratifying ;  and  affords  an  instance  of  the  great  ingenuity  and 
accuracy  of  the  chronological  rules  and  tables  in  question ; 
which  is  more  level  to  ordinary  capacities,  than  the  long  and 
complicated  calculation,  by  which  Beveridge  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion,  p.  119 — 127. 

MAHOMET,  or  MOHAMMED  *. 

This  famous  founder  of  Islamismfy  and  of  the  Saracen 
dynasty,  was  bom  at  Mecca^  in  the  881st  year  of  the  era  of 
AlexandcTj  or  Seleucus  J ;  881  — B.C.  312=A.D.  569 ;  and  53 
years  before  the  era  of  the  Hegira^  A.D.  622  —  53=A.D.  569. 
Vid.  Abul/ed.  Vita  Mohammed,  p.  2,  50.  The  concurrence  of 
these  computations  with  Abulfaragi,  p.  103,  dating  his  death 

I 

*  The  life  of  Mahomet  has  been  written  by  PrideauXf  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Modem 
Universal  History,  in  their  history  of  the  Arabs,  Vol.  1 .  8vo.  at  considerable  length.  Savory, 
to  his  French  translation  of  the  Koran,  has  prefixed  an  abridgment  of  the  l\fe  of  Mahometr 
collected  principally  from  Abulfeda,  his  best  Arabian  historian,  Gagnier's  edition,  pub- 
fished  with  learned  notes,  1723.  Oxford :  folio.  According  to  Savory,  (who  resided  a 
good  while  in  Egypt  and  Arabia),  this  word  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Mohammed; 
it  signifies  *'  celebrated  or  glorious,"  like  its  Hebrew  root,  *7DnD>  Mahmad,  rendered, 
ivlol^oQ,  by  the  Septuagint,  Isa.  Iziv.  1 1. 

t  The  word  Islamism  comes  from  the  Arabic  root  Islam,  or  Eslam,  and  signifies  simply, 
"  consecration,*'  or  **  dedication  to  God,"  It  is  usually  appropriated  to  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  its  professors  are  called  Mussulmans,  from  the  Arabic  Meslemoun,  **  conte* 
crated,"     Savory. 

X  Instead  of  the  correct  number  881,  given  by  Abulfeda,  we  read  erroneously,  in  the 
present  text  o(  Abulfagari,  892,  p.  101.  and  in  Eutychius'  annals,  933,  p.  227.  torn.  II. 
who  misdates  the  Hegiro,  A.D.  614. 
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ten  years  after  the  Hegira,  A.D.  632,  when  he  was  68  yean  oU, 
gives  his  birth  as  before,  A.D.  632— 6d=A.D.  569 ;  and  leani 
not  a  doubt,  that  this  was  the  precise  year  of  his  birth  *•  Hii 
father  AbdalUih  died  about  the  time  he  was  bom,  or  shoiflf 
before,  and  left  him  in  his  grandfather^s  care,  Abdal  MaialUkf 
a  prince  of  the  KoreishiteSj  the  most  noble  tribe  among  the 
Arabsy  and  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  On  the  seTenth 
day  after  his  birth,  his  grandfather  named  him  Mohammei; 
(signifying  ^^  celebrated^  or  glorious^')  and  when  his  assemhhd 
friends  observed,  that  none  of  his  family  was  called  by  tbil 
name,  ^^  /  wishy^  said  the  old  man,  ^^  that  God  may  ghr^ 
him  in  heaven,  whom  he  hath  created  upon  earth.*'  AbulfedOi 
p.  2. 

When  Mahomet  was  eight  years  old,  his  grand£Bither  died, 
and  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  Abu  Taleby  his  eldest  saa; 
who  bred  him  a  merchant,  and  took  him  at  twelve  or  thirtea 
years  of  age  into  Syria^  on  a  commercial  journey  to  Bfmnu 
There  they  were  entertained  at  a  Christian  monastery,  by  a  N$h 
torian  monk,  called  Boheira^  and  by  the  Christians  Sergbfi»% 
who  told  Abu  Taleby  that  his  nephew  would  prove  a  very  extxft- 
ordinary  person. 

Mahomet  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  A.D.  594,  married 
Khadijahy  a  rich  and  noble  widow,  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, of  his  own  tribe,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  emplojed 
as  a  factor  to  conduct  her  mercantile  concerns,  which  she  had 
considerably  improved  by  commerce.  And  he  so  recommended 
himself  by  his  fine  person,  address,  and  diligence  in  her  aenrice, 
that  she  married  him,  and  gave  him  the  disposal  of  her  fbrtnnai 
This  match  gave  him  affluence  and  influence  f*  Abulfaragi  and 
Abulfeda  reckon  that  Khadijah  was  forty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  this  marriage ;  but  Mahomet  was  passionately  fond  of  herj 
and  they  had  eight  children,  nor  did  he  take  any  other  wifa 
during  her  life-time.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  she  was  so 
old,  as  probably  to  be  past  child-bearing  in  that  warm  climaftei 
where  women  arc  sooner  ripe.  The  account  of  Maracci  indeed 
is  more  })robablc,  that  she  died  twenty-four  years  after,  in  her 

*  Instead  of  the  correct  year,  A.D.  ft69,  the  Modem  IMoirmi  Hitimy,  VoL  I.  p^  17i 
dates  the  birth  of  Maftometf  A.D.  67a  following  a  marginal  error  in  Jhmyidap  p.  1. 

f  After  Khadijah* i  death,  Mahomet  XMxAtdi  Afmha,  the  danghter  of  i#kiM»r,  iM 
with  whom  he  got  a  large  fortune  ;  and  still  a  larger  whli  the  «lMow£K0«, 
Omar,     This  mcreasc  of  wealth  increased  his  influence. 
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49th  year ;  and  therefore  was  only  five  and  twenty  at  her  mar- 
riage, the  same  age  as  Mahomet. 

The  long  chasm  m  Mahomefs  history,  of  twelve  years,  from 
his  marriage,  till  he  began  to  fabricate  his  imposture,  in  A.D. 
606,  in  a  cave  at  mount  Hara^  about  three  miles  from  Mecca^ 
to  which  he  usually  retired  during  the  month  of  Ramadan^ 
may  consistently  be  filled  up  by  the  pursuit  of  his  mercantile 
concerns,  and  successive  journeys  to  Syria^  and  in  informing 
himself  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  tenets,  and  sects  or  heresies 
that  then  divided  the  eastern  and  western  world. 

MAHOMEPS  MISSION. 

At  length,  in  A.D.  609,  when  he  was  fiiU  forty  years  old,  like 
Moses,  he  disclosed  his  prophetic  mission  at  first  to  a  favour- 
able hearer,  his  own  wife,  Khadijahj  and  told  her  how  the 
angel  Gabriel^  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  appeared  to  him  in 
glory,  and  declared  that  God  sent  him  as  an  Apostle  to  reform 
ttie  world,  and  gave  him  the  Koran  ^  as  a  divine  law,  to  com- 
plete all  antecedent  revelations.  The  night  of  this  revelation, 
near  the  end  of  Ramadan^  was  called  Al  Kadr,  ^^  the  divine  de- 
cree,*' and  is  celebrated  in  the  Koran^  chap.  97. 

Although  the  Koran  was  supposed  to  be  given  or  shewn  en- 
tire to  Mahomet  on  this  night,  he  most  artfully  communicated 
it,  by  piecemeal,  to  his  followers  occasionally,  and  as  best  suited 
his  purposes. 

Before  this  night,  Mahomet  pretended  to  be  illiterate,  not 
Imowing  how  to  read,  and  that  he  was  then  miraculously  in- 
structed :  when  Gabriel  gave  him  the  book,  and  said  '^ Read,'* 

•  The  word  Koran  signifies,  with  the  prefix  ah  **  the,**  "  The  reading,  or  the  book,** 
by  way  of  eminence,  firom  the  verh  Kara,  '*  to  read,"  and  contains  the  Mahometan  law. 
The  best  edition  of  it  was  published  by  Maracd,  with  a  rugged  Latin  translation,  and 
karaed  notes  and  refutations.     2  Vols.  fol.  1698.     Patav. 

Sale  published  a  literal  English  translation  of  the  Koran,  with  explanatory  notes,  and 
a  learned  preliminary  discourse.  Lond.  1724.  Quarto.  But  the  Translation  is  para- 
phrastic and  obscure. 

Savory  published  a  French  Translation,  with  notes,  2  Vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1782 :  the 
best  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  for  concisely  and  elegantly  expressing  the  spirit  of  the 
orig:inaL 

Both  Saie  and  Savary  are  partial  to  Mahomet  and  his  doctrines.  The  latter  was  a 
downright  Mussulman,  and  a  panegyrist  of  Mahomet:  who  is  blackened  by  iforocci  and 
Fridemu  on  the  other  side.  NuUafaisa  doctrina  est,  quae  non  aliquid  veri  permisceat 
Augttstme,     This  is  a  just  description  of  the  Koran,  which  blends  tr^h  yi\i!i\faUehood, 
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Mahomet  answered,  "  /  know  not  how  /''  Gabriel  repliedy  ac- 
cording to  Savary*8  translation  : 

**  Read,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Creator, 
m^o  formed  man,  and  joined  the  texe*  ; 
Read  in  tJie  name  o/'the  adorable  God, 
Who  taught  man  the  ute  rf  Hie  pen, 
Who  infused  into  his  tout  tJte  ray  qfeeienee  *.'*  Chap.  96. 

Khadijah  gained  her  husband  an  important  proselyte  in  bcr 
uncle  Waraka^  a  Christian,  and  well  read  in  the  OLD  and 
New  Testament.  He  not  only  agreed  with  her,  that "  JMi- 
hornet  would  be  tlic  prophet  of  his  o\*ti  people,"  but  swore  that 
"  he  was  the  great  prophet  foretold  by  MoseSy  the  son  of  Jit- 
ram."     He  was  a  more  probable  assistant  to  Mahomet,  in  com- 

*  Mahomet  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Koran,  "  the  illiterate  prophet;**  but  it  b I 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  pretended  to  be  illiterate,  after  the  revelation  of  this  w^i^L 
That  would  be  absurd  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  Professor  HTiiie,  among  otberit  eonld  tm^ 
tenance  it.  Sermons,  p.  1 89.  Mahomet  only  meant,  that  he  had  been  illiterate,  i^n 
that  time :  as  proved  by  the  very  instances  adduced  by  the  professor  in  his  MNHb 
p.  xxviii — zxz.  He  introduces  God,  saying  to  him :  **  Bifore  the  Kotem,  tboa  eodiil 
not  read  any  book.  //  was  not  written  with  thy  hand,  [but  with  the  finger  of  Oei]! 
otherwise,  the  gainsayers  would  doubt  of  its  truth."  Chap.  xzix.  And  Ji  Beekmi  li" 
lates,  that  in  his  treaty  with  the  Meccant,  when  they  objected  to  the  diplomatic  laqgM|l 
of  "  Mahomet,  the  Apottle  of  God,"  Mahomet  desired  that  title  to  be  erased  by  the  Kribe; 
but  AH  refusing,  with  an  oath,  Mahomet  took  the  pen  himself,  and  complainutly  wnM; 
"  Mahomet,  the  eon  of  Abdallah,  agrees  to  these  conditions,*'  &c. 

Abu{feda  also  relates,  that  in  his  last  sickness,  **  he  eaUedfor  pen  md  lak,  l#  9ri$i 
them  a  book  that  would  keep  them  from  error  after  his  death,  for  cvfr.'*^— The  Arekim 
historians  indeed  both  pretend,  that  he  forgot  his  feigned  ignonmee,  or  that  he  lavcA 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  Mahomet  a  greater  impostor  than  he  really  WM.  TMi 
is  a  justice  we  owe  to  his  character.  Folly  did  not  enter  into  his  oompoiition.  Ht  fee* 
quently  disputed  with  the  Jews  on  the  laws  of  Moset,  and  the  religion  of  Abrmkem,  mi 
was  too  many  for  them  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  616L 

The  Koran  was  first  written  in  the  character  called  JTifffe,  and  without  point!  or  Towfh 
A  fragment  of  it,  written  on  vellum,  was  brought  from  Egypt,  by  Mr.  GrfOMS,  which  h 
still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Orford, 

The  several  surasf  or  chapters  of  which  it  consists,  were  written  originally  oo  filfl 
leaves,  or  pieces  of  parchment,  as  they  were  pretended  to  be  revealed.  After  Mtkemtft 
death,  these  were  collected  into  a  volume,  by  his  successor  Abmbeker  ;  bat  wltfaoot  aq 
attention  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  came  onti  or  to  their  suljects.  Tbt  loagrt 
chapters  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  volume,  and  the  shortest  at  the  end ;  ahhomk 
the  shortest  were  usually  the  first  written,  and  the  longest,  the  last  Thai  tbt  ftiat  chif 
ter  actually  published  by  Mahomet,  was  the  foregoing  invitadon  of  GeAriti  to  "  rmi^ 
though  now  the  96th  chapter,  near  the  end  of  the  Koran,  The  preaent  IIIUi  chapter  wa 
written  after  )a\B  farewell  pilg;rimage  to  MeccOf  the  year  before  his  dcnth ;  and  the  hi 
chapter  he  published  was  the  ninth. 

This  want  of  vowel  points,  and  this  dislocation  of  chapters,  occadonad  the  Btonrity  a 
mokras,  or  readers,  and  produced  many  various  readings,  and  nmdi  cml 
among  the  Mahometan  doctors,  to  determine  the  meaning  of  many  obecurt 
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posing  his  Koran^  than  Boheiray  or  Sergius  the  monk,  or  any 
yfher  person,  in  a  matter  of  such  trust  and  delicacy. 

He  next  gained  over  Abubekety  a  rich  and  respectable  "citi- 
Een  of  Mecca,  and,  by  his  means,  others  of  the  first  rank.  This 
sneouraged  him  to  a  more  open  profession  of  his  mission.  Hav- 
ing collected  a  numerous  party  of  his  relations  of  the  Koreish 
tribe  to  an  entertainment,  he  offered  them  the  joys  of  this  world, 
md  the  happiness  of  heaven,  as  his  followers,  in  the  name  of 
Sod,  and  asked  which  of  them  would  become  his  vizir  j  or  prime 
ddziister  ?  Which  of  them  would  become  his  brother,  his  de- 
puty, and  his  Khalif,  or  successor  ?  The  rest  of  the  guests  re- 
mained silent,  in  surprize,  when  young  Ali,  that  ^^  son  ofthun-^ 
ier^  then  a  boy  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  started  up 
irith  indignation,  and  said,  ^'  /  tcill  be  thy  vizir,  O  prophet  of 
Qod;  I  will  break  the  teeth,  pluck  out  the  eyes,  rip  up  the 
helly,  cut  off  the  legs  of  thine  enemies  *  /" 

This  impetuosity  of  zeal  did  not  displease  Mahomet,  He 
embraced  Ali,  and  said  in  presence  of  his  relations :  ^^  See  here 
is  my  brother,  my  deputy,  and  my  Khali/.  Hearken  to,  and 
9bey  him  r  The  whole  assembly,  at  this,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  turning  their  eyes  toward  Abu  Talib,  the  father  of 
AU,  exclaimed,  "  You  are  bound  to  receive  orders  from  your 
¥m,  and  to  obey  him  injuture  r 

This,  however,  did  not  discourage  Mahomet ;  he  proceeded 
with  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes.  He  declaimed 
against  Idolatry,  and  exhorted  incessantly  his  relations  and 
friends  to  embrace  Islamism,  This  occasioned  an  alarm  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  Koreishites ;  they  requested  Abu  Talib  to  re- 
press the  fanatical  zeal  of  his  nephew,  and  threatened  to  take 
op  arms  against  him,  in  defence  of  their  established  religion. 
This  threat  alarmed  Abu  Talib,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  Mahomet  to  desist ;  but  he  answered,  steady  to  his  purpose, 
**  My  uncle,  though  the  Koreishites  should  arm  against  me  the 
Am  and  the  moon,  the  one  on  my  right  hand,  the  other  on  my 
left,  I  would  not  be  shaken  the  more  in  my  resolution,''^  Abul- 
feda,p.  21. 

Though  the  credit  of  Abu  Talib  screened  his  nephew  in  some 
measure,  it  could  not  prevent  a  public  decree  for  the  banish- 

*  This  was  an  apt  and  an  early  specimen,  "  what  manner  of  spirit,  Mahomet  and  his 
betored  dinciple,  were  oft"  who  thus  sought  to  destroy  men's  lives;  so  different  from  him 
*ko  came  to  save  ! 
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ment  of  his  followers,  many  of  whom  fled  into  Abyssinia^  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  Mission,  A.D.  613,  and  Mahomet  himself  i»- 
tiied  to  a  castle  on  mount  Sqfa.  Here  he  gained  two  remaik- 
able  converts,  Hamza^  another  of  his  uncles,  a  man  of  greit 
bravery,  and  the  ferocious  OmaTj  who  went  with  a  resolution  to 
kill  Mahomety  but  was  converted  by  reading  a  chapter  of  thB 
KoraUy  shewn  him  by  his  own  sister,  and  became  one  of  Ui 
most  zealous  partizans. 

After  this  persecution  had  subsisted  a  good  while,  MahamH 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  Mission,  A.D.  618^ 
by  the  deaths  of  his  venerable  protector  Abu  Taliby  who  died  it 
fourscore,  without  embracing  Islamism  *,  and  his  wife  and  fint 
convert,  Khadijdh. 

To  support  his  drooping  cause  t>  Mahomet  fabricated  a  neir 
and  more  extraordinary  revelation  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ui 
Mission,  A.D.  620. 

THE  NIGHT  JOURNEY  TO  HEAVEN. 

Moses  had  two  conferences  with  God  on  Mount  Sinai^  and 
Paul  was  taken  up,  in  ecstatic  vision,  into  Paradisef  and  into 
the  third  heaven;  outdoing  both,  Mahomet  related  to  his  fiiendi 
a  miraculous  journey,  in  which  he  was  taken  firom  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem^  and  from  thence  to  the  throne  of  GoD,  above  dw 
seventh  heaven ^  and  brought  back  to  Mecca^  all  in  the  course  of 
one  night.  Tlie  simplest  and  most  authentic  account  of  it  b 
given  by  his  best  historian,  Abul/eduj  from  the  prophet*8  recital 
The  others  have  larded  it  with  the  most  extravagant  fictions;  as 

*  When  jibu  Talib  was  dying,  Mahomet  pressed  him  to  repeat  the  Mustnlmaa  Creed: 
"  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  It  hie  prophet ;"  but  the  old  man  dcdinedi  letthb 
memory  should  be  dishonoured,  and  the  KoreUhitee  think,  that  the  weakncM  of  dtilh 
had  rendered  him  a  Mustulman, 

t  After  the  death  of  his  venerable  protector,  Abu  Tedib,  the  prophet  waa  deaeittd  by 
his  friends  Abulahab,  Elkahim,  and  0Ar6a,  and  surrounded  by  a  boat  uf  encmiei»  who 
insulted  and  persecuted  him ;  as  he  thus  complains  in  the  JTorm,  chap.  zed.  ver.  9. 

"  What  think  you  of  him  who  troubles 
The  servant  qf  God,  when  he  prays. 
When  he  fulfils  the  decree  of  HeaTen, 
When  he  recommends  piety !" 

Here,  Mahomet  appeared  "  like  a  lamb,  with  the  two  horns**  of  his  temporal  and  ipiri* 
tual  power  only  budding :  but  he  soon  "  spoke  like  a  drmgmf**  when  Ui  hwna  wtn 
grown ;  and  he  assumed  the  **  stout  looks*'  of  hit  western  conpeer*  the  Fsp$,  Rev.  tH. 
11,  12;  Dan.  tii.  20. 
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ye  fleen  in  the  long  account  of  the  Modem  UnivevMl  HisL 
[.  p.  65—78.  8vo. 

e  following  is  an  abridgment  of  Abulfedd's  account : 
7hile  I  was  in  the  Caaba  *,  or  temple  of  Mecca^  reclining 
e  [sacred]  stoncy  [like  Jacobs  Gen.  xxviii.  11 — 13,]  a  cer- 
iaint,  Gabriely  came  to  me,  attended  by  another.     And  I 

him  speaking ;  and  he  opened  my  breast,  from  the  breast- 
to  the  groin,  and  took  out  my  heart,  and  washed  it  in  a 
Q  basin,  frill  of  the  water  of  Faithj  and  then  restored  it  to 
au^e.  Afterwards  a  white  beast  was  brought  to  me,  less 
a  mule,  and  larger  than  an  ass,  called  Al  Borak  f,  [the 
dng,]  so  swift,  that  he  finished  his  course  in  the  twinkling 
eye  ;  upon  which  I  was  borne. 

lien  Gabriel  proceeded  with  me  to  the  Jirst  heaven,  and 
ted  at  the  door.  He  was  asked,  *  Who  is  there  ?'  he  an- 
d,  *  Gabriel,^  *  IVho  is  that  with  you  ?'  he  answered, 
iomet.^  ^  Is  he  now  sent  as  an  Apostle  ?'  he  answered, 
'  ^  Success  attend  him^  he  is  taelcome ;'  and  then  the  door 
tpened.  When  I  entered,  lo,  there  w^&Adam.  Gabriel 
o  me,  ^  This  is  Adam,  thy  father,  salute  him."*  So  I  saluted 
and  he  returned  the  salute,  saying,  ^  Success  attend  thee, 
est  son  and  best  prophet.^ 

lien  he  ascended  to  the  second  heaven,  and  knocked  at  the 
And  after  the  same  questions  and  salutations,  he  saw 

Yahia  and  Isa;   John  Baptist  and  Jesus  ;  who  also 
5d  him,  as  *  best  brother  and  best  prophet.^ 
lien  he  ascended  to  the  third  heaven,  where  he  saw  the 
irch  Joseph,  who  saluted  him  in  the  same  manner, 
lien  he  ascended  to  the  fourth  heaven,  and  saw  Edris, 
h,  who  saluted  him  in  the  same  manner, 
lien  he  ascended  to  iheflflh  heaven,  and  saw  Aaron,  who 
id  him  in  the  same  manner. 

lien  he  ascended  to  the  sixth  heaven,  and  saw  Musa 
esj,  who  saluted  him  in  the  same  manner.  But  when 
nnet  approached  him,  Moses  wept,  saying :  *  A  child  is  sent 

le  Caaha  was  supposed  to  have  been  first  built  by  Ithwuul,  2793  yean  before  the 
.  or  B.C.  34 Id.    Ahulfeda. 

lis  Al  Borak  was  evidently  compounded  of  Abraham**  ass,  Gen.  ziii.  3,  and  the 
k^  of  Persian  romance.     Some  of  the  commentators  represent,  that  the  ass  was 
(like  Balaam**  ass)  and  kicked,  and  would  not  let  Mahomet  mount,  until  be  had 
^d,  this  day  thalt  thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise  ! 
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after  me^  of  whose  nation  more  will  enter  Paradife,  than  o/mf 
fiat  ion  /' 

'^  Then  he  ascended  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  saw  /ftroA  JM*, 
C  Abraham  J  y  who  saluted  him,  as  best  son,  and  best  prcphet. 

^^  Thence  he  was  canied  up  to  Sedrat,  the  Lotus  tree,  (cor- 
responding to  the  tree  oflife.  Gen.  ii.  9,)  where  were  the  souieei 
of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise ;  two  inner,  and  the  two  oateTi  the 
Nile  and  Euphrates, 

^*  Then  he  was  taken  to  Al  Mamur  (the  house  of  vimiaium)^ 
where  seventy  thousand  angels  daily  assemble.  There,  three 
vessels  oiwine,  milk,  and  honey j  were  brought  to  Um ;  bat  he 
chose  the  milk,  and  was  commended  by  Gabrielytor  making  Ae 
best  choice  for  himself  and  for  his  nation. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  throne  o/*GoD,  when  he  was  enjoined 
to  repeat  fifty  prayers  every  day.  On  his  descent,  Moses  asked 
him :  "  What  command  he  had  received  ?'*  he  answered :  "  To 
repeat  fifty  prayers  a  day.^^  But  Moses  objected  to  such  a  bur* 
thensomc  number,  and  sent  him  back  to  pray  for  a  diminutiioii; 
which  God  therefore  reduced,  on  the  prophef  s  intercession,  to 
forty:  and  at  length,  after  repeated  intercessions,  by  Metei 
desire,  to  five.  And  when  Moses  still  thought  five  too  much, 
and  wanted  Mahomet  to  go  back  again ;  he  declined,  saying, 
that  he  had  interceded  so  often,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  trouble 
God  any  more.  So  he  bade  farewell  to  Abraham,  and  prayed 
for  his  salvation.  (This  is  evidently  a  parody  of  AirahaaCi 
intercession  for  Sodom,  Gen.  xviii.  23 — 33.) 

And  when  he  proceeded  further,  [or  returned  to  the  Caaba] 
the  crier  called  him  [to  prayers].  ^^  Thus,^^  concluded  Maluh 
met,  ^^  did  I  bring  with  me  the  prescribed  number  of  prayers; 
and  lessened  the  burthen  for  my  nation.^^  Abulfeda,  chap.  19. 
— These  are  at  the  dawn  of  day,  noon,  first  afternoon^  sunset, 
and  two  hours  after. 

This  night  journey  is  recorded  in  the  Koran,  chap.  17,  with 
the  following  thanksgiving:  ^^  Praise  be  to  Him  who  trans- 
ported his  servant  by  night,  from  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  to 
the  temple  oiJerusalem^ — ^The  artful  impostor  stopped  short  st 
Jerusalem,  on  earth ;  not  venturing  to  publish  the  paiticulsn 

*  Some  of  the  commentators,  to  pleue  the  ChristUni,  by  a  ploui  ihiiid»  tabrttartd 
Jetui  Christ  for  Abraham,  in  the  seventh  heaTen,  and  say,  that  Mak»m§i  UMumttdii 
himself  to  his  prayers.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  tho  vialoiit  whidi  MV 
Mahomet  above  Christ  ar.d  all  preceding  prophets. 
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r  his  journey  to  heaven,  iu  the  Koran  itself;  but  he  alludes 
lereto  in  the  sequel,  reciting  the  objections  of  the  KoreishiteSj 
lat  he  had  no  voucher  but  his  own  word  for  it,  and  requiring 
im  to  prove  his  revelation  by  miracles ;  either  by  causing  a 
mntain  of  water  to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  [like  Moses]  ^  or 
itting  them  see  God  and  his  angels  visibly ;  or  mounting  him- 
df  by  a  ladder  to  heaven^  and  bringing  down  a  book  that  they 
nUd  ready  &c. 

With  great  address,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  parried  these 
emands  of  open  miracles^  as  unnecessary  for  a  Preacher y  like 
tmself.  l%at  even  those  of  Moses  did  not  work  the  conviction 
^Pharaohy  who  treated  him  as  an  impostor,  and  the  Jews  also 
ems.  That  miracles  had  failed  to  convert  the  world,  from  the 
eginning,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarch  Selahyihe  Themu- 
eons :  that  miracles  were  designed  rather  to  strike  terror,  and 
>  punish,  than  to  convince.  And  he  warned  them,  that  the 
inon  of  the  night  journey y  with  which  God  had  favoured  him, 
kould  be  to  them  a  subject  of  dispute  and  offence,  by  doubting 
lereof ;  like  the  accursed  tree  Zacouny  (described  chap.  37.) 
rowing  in  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  bearing  bitter  fruit  * ;  which 
tiould  only  increase  the  errors  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
dfidels,  who  doubted,  how  shall  this  tree  bear  fruit  in  the 
ames  of  hell*  ?  See  Savary,  Tom.  I.  p.  42 ;  and  Tom.  II.  p. 
2f  note. 

When  Mahomet  told  his  journey  to  heaven,  in  a  public  meet- 
ig,  he  appealed  to  his  father-in-law,  Abubeker,  to  vouch  it : 
ttd  the  credulous  Abubeker  declared,  that  if  Mahomet  affirmed 

to  be  truey  he  verily  believed  the  whole.  Whence  Mahomet 
onoured  him  with  the  title  of  Al  Saddiky  "  the  faithful  wit- 
ess.^ 

While  the  more  intelligent  people  of  Mecca  were  disputing 
lK)ut  the  vision,  he  made  a  rapid  progress  at  Medina,  Twelve 
F  the  citizens  swore  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  prophet  of 
rod,  whence  they  were  styled,  Al  Ansary  "  the  defenders  or 
uriliaries,^^  Hence  the  year  A.D.  620,  was  styled  the  accepted 
ear.  And  from  "  this  most  remarkable  year"  of  the  pubUc  mis- 
on  of  the  false  prophet,  and  his  acceptance  at  Medinay  may 
e  date  the  commencement  of  the  woeful  period  of  persecution 


*  The  deeply-learned  Milton  has  transplanted  this  tree  into  his  Pandemonium.    Para- 
se  Lost,  B.  I. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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of  the  faithful  witnesses^  in  the  east,  for  1260  years,  foretold  ib 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  See  Vol.  !!•  p.  521,  Vol.  III.  p.  616, 
of  this  work. 

Next  year,  A.D.  621,  the  thirteenth  of  his  mission,  and  second 
of  his  acceptance,  his  uncle,  Al  Abbacy  was  concerted;  and 
MaJiomet  tendered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  seventy-three  pro- 
selytes  from  Medinay  at  the  mountain  Al  Akaba,  **  to  defend 
him  from  all  insult^  as  they  defended  their  own  unves  and 
children.''^  Then  said  they  to  the  Apostle  of  God,  ^  if  we  be 
slain  in  thy  cause^  what  shall  be  our  reward  ?^*  He  answered, 
"  Paradiser  Then  said  they  :  "  Stretch  forth  thy  right  hand ;" 
and  he  did  so ;  and  they  took  the  oath  of  obedience,  promising 
rather  to  die  than  be  perjured  to  God  and  his  Apostle.  Abd' 
feday  ch.  21. 

This  was  confirmed  to  them  in  the  Koran, 

*^  The  reward  of  them  that  die  for  the  faith  shall  not  perish. 
God  shall  be  their  guide ;  he  shall  approve  their  intention,  and 
bring  them  into  the  garden  of  delights^  of  which  he  hath  gifen 
them  the  description."     Chap.  47,  ver.  6, 

^^  God  hath  secured  the  life  and  goods  of  the  faithful.  Para* 

dise  is  their  reward. Rejoice  in  your  covenant,  it  is  the  seal 

of  your  happiness."     Chap.  9,  ver.  112. 

lie  now  established  twelve  apostles  of  Islamismy  vested  with 
the  same  powers  to  discipline  the  people,  as  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  ;  himself  being  the  prime  instructor,  and  chief  ot  all 
the  true  believers ;  and  he  then  sent  away  the  auxiliaries,  his 
followers,  and  his  family,  to  Medina'^  for  security;  and  re* 
mained  behind  himself  at  Mecca,  attended  only  by  Abubeker 
and  Ali. 

Hitherto,  Mahomet  had  propagated  his  tenets  by  persuarion 
and  argument,  by  patience  and  perseverance  under  insults  and 
opposition.  He  now  found  himself  strong  enough  to  alter  his 
measures,  and  turn  persecutor  himself;  and  accordingly  began 
from  this  year  to  manufacture  revelations  in  the  Koran^  impow- 
ering  him  to  make  war  against  all  opposers. 

"  God  hath  permitted  all  who  have  received  injuries,  to 
resist ;  and  he  is  powerful  to  defend  them."  Chap.  xxii.  ver.  9. 
This,  according  to  the  commentators,  is  the  first  passage  in 
which  God  j)ennittcd  Mahomet  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence, 
and  was  followed  by  otlicrs : 

'^  O  ])rophet,  fight  against  the  Incredulous  and  the  Infidels ; 
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treat  them  with  severity.     Hell  shall  be  their  frightful  abode  ♦." 
Chi^.  ix.  ver.  74. 

**  Fight  against  them,  till  there  be  no  more  schism^  and  till 
the  holy  religion  triumph  universally."     Chap.  viii.  ver.  42. 

The  Faithful  are  promised,  moreover,  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  AngelSy  and  required  not  to  fly  in  battle. 

"  God  said  to  his  Angels^  I  will  be  with  you ;  encourage  the 
believers ;  I  will  terrify  flie  impious.  Strike  (ye  believers)  with 
your  arms  upon  their  heads ;  smite  them  on  the  feet  and  hands ; 
spare  none  of  them.  Let  them  be  punished  for  their  schism 
against  God  and  the  prophet.  Whoever  shall  separate  himself 
from  God  and  the  prophet,  shall  find  him  terrible  in  his  venge- 
ance. Let  them  suffer  the  torment  of  fire  prepared  for  the  Infi- 
dels. 

"  O  believers,  when  ye  encounter  the  army  of  the  enemy 
inarching  in  order,  betake  not  yourselves  to  flight.  Whoever 
-shall  turn  his  back  in  the  day  of  battle,  unless  it  be  to  fight 
again,  or  to  rally,  shall  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and  shall  have 
Ms  abode  in  hell,  the  mansion  of  misery."     Chap.  viii. 


THE  HEGIRA,  or  FLIGHT. 

The  establishment  of  Islamism  at  Medina^  alarmed  the  unbe- 
lievers at  Mecca,  They  held  a  council,  in  which  they  agreed  to 
send  a  party  of  assassins,  chosen  out  of  all  their  tribes,  to  kill 
Mahomet  in  his  house.  But  the  prophet  had  early  intelligence 
of  their  conspiracy,  and  prevented  its  execution,  by  a  timely 
flight,  at  night,  with  Abubeker,  leaving  AH  behind,  to  personate 
Mahometj  wrapped  up  in  his  green  cloak.  The  conspirators 
not  having  a  commission  to  kill  Aliy  let  him  depart,  when  they 
found  out  their  mistake.  According  to  Abulfeday  chap.  xxiv. 
when  they  surrounded  the  house,  Mahomet  sprinkled  dust  on 
their  heads,  and  smote  them  with  blindness,  (as  the  Angels^  the 
people  of  Sodom,  Gen.  xix.  11.)  and  passed  through  the  midst 
of  them,  reciting  the  beginning  of  the  36th  chapter  of  the 
Koran, — "  We  covered  them  [with  dust]  so  that  they  could  not 

•  SaUt  who  seldom  fails  to  palliate  the  errors  of  the  Koran,  thus  renders  this  verse: 
**  O,  Prophet,  attack  the  infidels  with  arms,  and  the  hypocrites  with  arguments.'* — 
There  is  nothing  like  "  arguments*'  in  the  original ;  and  surely,  hypocrites  are  unworthy 
of  such.     Mahomet  consigned  them  to  the  seventh  or  lowest  hell. 

u  2 
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see,''  ver.  9.  And  tlie  following  passage  of  the  Koran  plainly 
alludes  thereto :  "  While  the  it\fideUs  spread  snares  for  tkee^ 
while  they  wished  to  seize  theey  to  put  thee  to  death,  or  to  expel 
thee,  God,  whose  vigilatice  exceeds  that  of  the  plotter ,  counter* 
acted  their  plots,^''     Chap.  viii. 

To  baffle  pursuit,  Mahomet  avoided  the  direct  road  to  Me^ 
dintty  and  turned  aside  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Tor,  southward  of 
Mecca,  where  he  remained  three  days ;  on  the  fourth,  he  set  out 
for  Medina,  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  all  speed,  but 
was  overtaken  on  the  way  by  a  select  party  of  horse,  headed  by 
his  enemy  Soraka.    "  O  Apostle  of  God,'^  exclaimed  Abubeker^ 
"  behold  our  persecutor  !  Fear  not^  said  he,  **  God  is  with  us  /" 
Then  turning  suddenly  about,  he  shouted,  Soraka  J  The  hocse^ 
startled  at  tliis,  or  at  his  camel,  stumbled,  fell,  and  threw  hii 
rider,  who  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  instantly  converted,  by 
this  prodigy,  as  he  deemed  it,  so  as  to  ask  pardon,  and  intzeat 
the  Apostle  of  the  Faithful  to  intercede  with  God  for  him 
Mahomet  kindly  pardoned  him,  interceded  for  him,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  prophecy,  if  we  believe  Abulfeda;   **  0 
Sorakuy  how  wilt  thou  behave  when  thou  shalt  put  on  the 
bracelets  of  Khosra  Parviz  /" ^Which  prophecy  was  accom- 
plished, according  to  Jannabi,  in  the  fifteenth   year  of  the 
Hegira,  A.D.  G36,  after  the   decisive  battle  of  Kadessia,  in 
which  Izdegird,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  defeated,  and  bit 
bracelet,  belt,  and   diadem,   which   had  belonged  to  KhoM 
Parrizy  brought  to  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  rewarded  Sorak» 
therewith,  for  his  valour,  as  a  good  Mussulman. 

Mahomet  owed  this  escape  to  his  undaunted  firmness  ancl 
presence  of  mind,  and  confidence  in  his  prophetic  character, 
which  were  all  likely  to  strike  with  awe  a  superstitious  yoang 
man  and  his  troop.  Whether  the  donative  to  Soraka  originated 
from  tlie  prophecy,  (which  could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  OtMfJ 
or  the  prophecy  from  the  donative,  coined  after  the  event,  doei 
not  appear.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mahomet  proceeded  without 
ftirther  intemiption  to  Medina,  and  entered  that  city  in  triumph. 
When  the  Ansars  disputed  the  honour  of  lodging  and  entertain- 
ing the  prophet,  and  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  camel,  M^ 
hornet  desired  them  to  let  her  take  her  own  way,  for  she  i«tf  <* 
stubborn  animal.  Which  she  tDok  accordingly,  and  stopped  at 
the  stable  of  two  rich  or])hans,  Sahali  and  SohaiU;  where  she 
bent  her  knee  for  Uie  proptiet  to  dismount.    This  spot  he  pur- 
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from  the  orphans  * ;  after  he  had  refused  theu*  offer  to 

it,  (like  David  the  ofier  oiAraunah  the  JehusitCy  2  Sam. 

'4,)   and  Abubeker  paid  the  money.     He  then  erected 

I  a  mosque,  and  a  habitation  for  himself,  at  which  he 

lA  with  his  own  hands. 

now  consummated  his  marriage  with  Aiesha^  the  daugh- 
he  fSuthful  and  trusty  Abubeker ^  when  she  was  nine  years 
lom  he  had  espoused  after  KhadijaK's  death. 
wevent  schism  between  the  two  parties  of  his  followers, 
iarians  or  auxiliaries  of  Medina,  and  the  Mohagrians  or 
»  otMeccay  he  instituted  an  armed /ra/^rwiVy,  or  brother- 
^hich  should  cordially  unite  both  imder  his  dominion,  in 
»ecution  of  his  wars.  He  chose  Alt  as  his  own  brother 
s,  and  coupled  the  Ansarian  and  Mohagrian  chieft^dns 
8 :  Abubeker  with  Hareja,  Omar  with  Otbariy  &c.  and  he 
led  this  military  association  by  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  chap. 
Embrace  the  divine  religion  in  all  its  extent.  Form  no 
.  Remember  tlie  blessings  which  heaven  has  showered 
on.  Ye  were  enemies;  God  ha^  put  concord  in  your 
Ye  are  become  brothers,  render  thanks  to  him  for  his 

588." 

;  was  the  most  politic  of  all  his  institutions;  it  cxtin- 
d  the  rising  jealousies  and  contests  for  superiority,  be- 
his  old  and  his  new  followers,  that  would  otherwise  have 
his  plans.  The  leaders  of  the  French  revolution,  who 
isciples  of  Savary,  and,  of  course,  "  true  Mussulmen,^^  (as 
parte  boasted  in  his  Mahometan  manifesto,  see  Vol.  III. 
,  of  this  work,)  tendered  the  offer  of  their  fraternity  to 
rolutionists  of  other  countries,  copying  Mahomet ;  and, 
jily  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  have  been  too  sue* 
* 

artifices  of  Mahomet  were  more  powerful  than  his  arms, 
te  the  institution  of  this  fraternity  in  the  second  year  of 
*gira,  A.D.  6*23,  with  Abulfeda,  p.  54. 
bis  year  also,  he  appointed  the  anniversary  fast,  in  the 
b  month  Ramadan,  signifying  ^'  burning,^  because  in  the 
olar  year,  which  the  Arabs  anciently  used,  it  is  the  hottest 

tUr  in  his  notes  upon  Ahulfeda,  and  Sacary,  are  anxioui  to  vindicate  Mahomet 
calamny  of  PrideaujCf  that  he  robbed  the  orphans  of  this  ground.  This,  indeed, 
itber  ha«e  been  consonant  to  justice  nor  sound  policy*  at  the  beginning  of  hi^ 
or  to  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Donidj  the  royal  prophet 
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month  of  the  year.  This  was  only  the  reyiyal  of  the  MtmaetU 
institution  of  the  fast  in  the  seventh  month,  before  the  great  day 
of  atonemefii.  The  Mahometans  date  the  commencement  of 
Mahomefs  reign  from  the  year  of  the  Hegiray  A.D.  622. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BEDER. 

In  this  remarkable  battle,  fought  on  the  17th  day  of  Rama^ 
daily  the  same  year,  Mahomet  with  313  foot,  2  horse,  and  70 
camels,  defeated  a  body  of  a  thousand  Koreishites,  escorting  t 
caravan  of  a  thousand  camels  richly  laden  from  Syriay  and  took 
the  whole.  In  this  great  victory,  Mahomet  lost  only  fourteen 
soldiers,  whom  he  directly  dubbed  martyrs ;  and,  indeed,  he 
had  the  address  to  persuade  his  troops,  that,  at  his  intercesskm, 
God  had  sent  to  their  aid,  in  this  battle,  three  thousand  invisi« 
ble  angels.     So  that  nothing  could  resist  their  enthusiasm. 

This  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  revelation  in  the  Koran*  ^On 
the  day  of  Beder^  when  thou  (Mahomet)  saidst  to  the  believeriy 
Is  it  not  sufficient  that  God  should  send  you  a  succour  of  ihm 
thousand  angels  ?  Doubtless,  this  nmnber  was  sufficient ;  but 
if  ye  had  perseverance  and  piety y  he  would  have  caused  fae 
thousand  angels  to  fly  to  your  aid.'*     Chap.  iii.  and  viii. 

In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  Mahomet  saw  the  enemy 
giving  way,  he  took  a  handful  of  dust,  and  cast  it  toward  thenii 
saying,  Let  their  faces  be  confounded.  He  then  exclaimed, 
Charge  the  enemy/ — Immediately  they  charged,  with  fiwh 
vigoiu",  and  the  enemy  fled.  Aliy  singly,  slew  seven  idolaten 
with  his  own  hand. 

This  stratagem  Mahomet  repeated  in  the  battle  of  tfosotf^ 
six  years  after,  the  most  desperate  he  ever  fought,  when  he  and 
his  army  were  surrounded,  in  a  narrow  defile,  by  the  enemy,  and 
with  equal  success.  When  he  flung  a  hand/ul  of  dust  im  ih^ 
faces  of  the  idolatersy  they  were  instantly  put  to  flight.  Aknir 
feduy  p.  58 — 115. 

In  such  critical  cases,  Mahomet  himself  must  have  felt  that 
enthusiasm  which  he  inspiwd.  We  cannot  impute  it  wholly  to 
hypocrisy.  Uis  imagination  was  heated  by  his  zeal  against 
idolatryy  and  we  may  conceive  that  he  was  ready,  in  this  emer- 
gency, to  draw  a  parallel  between  himself  and  the  prophet 
EUshuy  when  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Syrians  sent  to  take 
him,  Avho  was  miraculously  defended  by  chariots  qfflre  and 
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ofjirey  or  a  host  of  angels  invisible  to  mortal  sight, 
and  who  prayed  that  God  would  blind  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  ^  so 
dial  he  led  tiiem  mto  the  midst  of  Samaria^  into  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  vi.  14 — ^22.  He  might  also  have 
compared  himself  to  Christ,  who,  when  surromided  by  the 
officers  of  the  high-priest  sent  to  take  him  at  GeiJisemane^  could 
have  prayed  the  Father  to  send  more  than  twelve  legions  of  an- 
^U  to  his  succour.  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  but  did  not.  There  the  com- 
parison failed.  Mahomet^  indeed,  like  Simon  Magus^  after 
boasting  that  he  was  sotne  great  oney  to  the  Arabsy  might,  at 
length,  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  such,  and  deceived 
himself,  while  he  deceived  others.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  deceit/ulness  of  the  human  heart 

Mahomet  treated  the  principal  prisoners  taken  at  Beder  with 
Kverity.  And  he  remained  three  days  on  the  field  of  battle,  to 
divide  the  spoils  among  his  followers.  A  fifth  part  he  reserved 
far  himself. 

To  reward  the  valiant  and  faithful  AH  for  his  services.  Ma- 
komet  gave  him  in  marriage  his  favourite  daughter,  Fatima^ 
then  fifteen.  He  ranked  her  among  the  four  celebrated  women^ 
the  wife  of  Pharaoh^  the  virgin  Maryy  his  first  wife  Kh€utijaht 
and  Fatima. 

BATTLE  OF  AHAD. 

Watchful,  gradually  to  extend  his  dominions,  Mahomet  re- 
duced several  of  the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes,  both  Jewish  and 
Pagan  y  by  the  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  his  motions,  attacking 
them  separately  and  unprepared.     He  met,  however,  sometimes^ 
a  determined  resistance.     He  was  defeated  by  the  Koreishites 
o(  Meccay  at  Mount  Ahady  through  the  insubordination  of  a  re- 
serve of  archers,  whom  he  had  ordered  not  to  quit  their  post 
In  this  battle  he  was  wounded  himself  in  the  mouth,  and  his 
front  teeth  broken,  and  his  uncle  Hamza  was  slain.    He  pre* 
sened,  however,  his  usual  presence  of  mind :  ^'  How  can  that 
people^  said  he,  ^^  prosper y  who  have  stained  with  blood  the 
face  of  their  prophet  ?"     And  he  mauufactured  a  revelation 
from   the  angel    Gabriely   on   the   spot,    informing  him,   that 
"  Hamza  was  written  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  seventh  hea- 
ven y  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  lion  o/Gody  and  the  lion 
of  his  prophet ''     Abulfed<iy  p.  64 — 68. 
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In  one  of  these  expeditions^  Mahomet^  being  fatigaedj  was 
sitting  down  to  rest  himself,  at  some  distance  from  his  army.  A 
bold  Gatfanite  undertook  to  rid  his  country  of  this  common 
enemy.  He  approached  Mahomety  imarmed,  and  civilly  asked 
permission  to  look  at  the  prophet's  rich  sabre,  which  lay  beside 
him.  Having  received  it  from  his  hands,  he  immediately  un- 
sheathed it,  and  was  going  to  smite  him.  But,  most  fortunatdy 
for  the  prophet,  as  Ahulfeda  relates,  GoD  threw  him  down  m 
the  ground.  Converted  by  this  fall,  and  representing  his  at- 
tempt as  only  a  feint  to  try  his  courage,  he  asked  Mahomet, 
Were  not  you  afraid  of  me?  Who  answered,  Why  should  I 
be  a/raid  of  you  I  The  intended  assassin  return^ .  him  lus 
sabre.  Then  it  was  soon  revealed  from  heaven :  ^^Oye  helietertf 
render  thanks  to  God,  when  the  enemy  meditated  to  struck 
forth  his  hand  against  you.  But  God  restrained  his  hands 
from  you.    Koran,  chap.  v.  ver.  12. 

Here  Mahomet  artfully  exalted  a  natural  occurrence  into  a 
divine  interposition.  The  intended  assassin  might  have  been 
daunted  by  the  composure  of  Mahomet,  and  might  easily  hare 
stumbled  and  fallen,  in  his  hurry  and  confusion ;  but  con»dcr- 
ing  this  as  an  unlucky  omen,  he  desisted  from  his  purpose.  At 
all  events,  it  demonstrates  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Mahomet* 

BESIEGED  IN  MEDINA. 

His  ambitious  views  were  early  disclosed.  A  general  con- 
federacy of  Jewish  and  Pagan  tribes,  assembled  to  besiege  their 
common  enemy,  Mahomet,  in  Medina,  who  was  not  strong 
enough  to  face  them  in  the  field.  He  therefore  determined  to 
fortify  the  town  with  a  deep  trench,  to  stop  their  approach,  and 
he  laboured  himself  at  the  work.  Having  struck  fire  three  timeS) 
wiih  his  hammer,  against  a  rock,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
remove,  he  was  asked  by  Salman,  a  Persian  friend^  what  these 
sparks  portended  ?  The  first,  says  he,  that  God  will  reduce, 
by  my  arms,  Arabia  Felix ;  the  second,  Syria,  and  the  west; 
and  the  third,  the  east''    Abulfeda,  p.  76. 

SENDS  EMBASSIES  TO  FOREIGN  STATES. 

Accordingly,  Mahomet  having  subdued  a  great  part  of  the 
idolatrous  Arab  tribes,  and  annihilated  the  Jewish,  at  length,  in 
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enth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  628,  took  upon  him'  the 
r  a  Borereign  priDce,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  neigh- 
jf  princes,  Khosrau  Parviz^  HeracliuSy  &e.  &c.,  exhorting 

0  embrace  Islamism;  not,  indeed,  with  any  prospect 
688^  but  merely  to  seek  a  ground  of  quarrel  irom  their 

haughty  Persian  monarch  treated  his  embassy  with  con- 
and  tore  his  letter,  saying,  How  dare  my  servant  write 
^  When  this  was  reported  to  Mahomet^  he  said,  God 
!»r  his  kingdom.  Chosrou  was  not  long  after  dethroned 
i  to  death  by  his  own  son.    There  is  no  occasion,  how- 

1  erect  this  into  a  prophecy.    The  distracted  state  of  Per- 

liis  time  might  have  suggested  it ^The  Roman  em- 

reated  his  letter  with  more  respect  He  read  it  and  laid* 
i  his  cushion. 

letter  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia  was  remarkable  for  the  de- 
m  of  his  sentiments  respecting  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
as  recorded  by  Abd  Elbahi. 

I  the  name  of  God j  gracious  and  merciful: 

tomety  Apostle  of  God,  to  Naiashi  Ashama,  emperor  of 
uta,  Health. 

•y  be  to  God,  the  only  God,  holy,  pacific,  faithful,  and 
elector. 

(tify,  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  THE  spirit  of 
ind  HIS  ORACLE  ;  which  GoD  caused  to  descend  into 
the  blessed  and  immaculate  virgin,  and  she  conceived, 
sated  Jesus  of  his  spirit,  and  animated  him  with  his 
;  as  he  animated  Adam.  (Gen.  ii.  7.) 
^all  thee,  on  my  part,  to  the  worship  of  the  only  God;  of 
ho  has  no  equal,  and  who  commands  the  powers  of  hea- 
d  earth.  Trust  in  my  mission,  follow  me,  be  in  the  num- 
my  disciples,  I  am  tlte  Apostle  ofGoD.^ 
lave  sent  into  thy  states  my  cousin  Jafar,  with  some 
Imans.  Take  them  under  thy  protection,  and  prevent 
rants.  Lay  aside  the  pride  of  a  throne.  I  invite  thee 
^y  legions  to  embrace  the  worship  of  THE  Supreme 
}.  3iy  ministry  is  discharged;  I  have  exhorted  thee, 
n  grant  that  my  councils  may  be  salutary.  Peace  be  with 
bo  marches  by  the  torch  of  the  true  jGetith.** 
king  of  Abyssinia  having  received  this  letter,  applied  it 
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to  his  eyes,  descended  from  the  throne,  seated  himself  upon  Ihe 
ground,  pronounced  the  profession  of  Mussuhnan  faith,  and  an- 
swered  in  this  manner : 

In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and  mercifuL 

To  Mahotnety  Apostle  of  God,  Elnaiashi  Ashama^  Healik. 

Peace  be  with  tliec,  Apostle  of  God!  May  he  cover  thee 
with  his  mercy,  may  he  load  thee  with  his  blessings  !  There  is 
no  God,  but  he  who  led  me  to  Islatnism.  O  prophety  I  haTC 
read  the  letter  which  thou  hast  sent  me.  What  thou  sayest  of 
Jesus  is  the  true  belief.  He  himself  added  no  more.  I  thereto 
call  to  witness  the  Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"  I  have  attended  to  thy  recommendation.  Thy  cousin  and 
his  companions  have  been  received  with  honour  in  my  estates. 
Tliey  have  enjoyed  therein  the  rites  of  hospitality.  I  testify 
that  thou  art  the  Apostle  of  God,  true  and  real.  I  have  takes 
the  oath  to  tliee,  between  tlie  hands  oiJafar ;  I  have  professed 
Islarnisin  in  his  presence.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  the  Worlds.  O  prophet,  I  have  sent 
unto  thee  my  son  Ariha :  if  thou  commandest,  I  will  go  myself 
to  render  homage  to  the  divinity  of  thy  apostleship.  .  I  tratify 
that  thy  words  are  truth.^^ 

Tlic  apostacy  of  this  Christian  prince  was  most  highly  gn- 
tifj-ing  to  Mahomet  *. 


•  His  extraordinary  success  in  Abysrinia,  produced  a  revelation  in  the  Koran, 
able  to  the  ChriUians,  as  contrasted  with  the  Jews,  ■ 

**  The  incredulous  Jews  have  been  cursed  by  the  mouth  oflkand,  and  of /esMfMA^    j 

Mary,    Always  rebetliout  and  impious,  they  sought  not  to  turn  from  their  crimcii  Cm    j 

fusion  to  their  works  I 

*'  Ye  see  them  flock  in  crowds  to  join  the  If^el  party.  Confusloo  to  their  criMil 
God  in  his  wrath  will  plunge  them  fur  ever  into  horrible  torments  I  If  they  had  biScMi 
in  God,  the  Prophet  and  the  Koran,  they  would  nut  have  sought  thdr  aUianee:  bat  At 
greatest  part  of  them  are  perverted. 

**  Ye  shall  find  the  Jews  and  Idolaters  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  faithhl;  W 
among  the  Christians  ye  shall  find  men  that  are  humane,  and  attached  to  the  bcSfiO^ 
because  they  have  priests,  and  religious  ordersi  devoted  to  humititym  When  they  shiOhiff 
the  reading  of  the  Koran,  ye  shall  see  them  weep  for  joy,  of  having  known  the  inA! 
Lord,  they  will  say,  we  believe.  Write  us  in  the  number  of  those  who  bear  wUmm  I  Vlf 
should  mt  we  bcliei^  in  God,  and  in  the  truth  which  he  htUh  nvemledt  WhjftkiuMti^ 
we  desire  to  luive  a  place  among  tliejust  f 

"  God  hath  heard  their  voice.     He  will  give  them  for  an  everlasting  habitatioDi  Ar 
gardens  of  delights,  watered  with  rivers.     Such  shall  be  the  reward  of  the  deeerving;  M 
the  Infidels,  and  they  who  accuse  our  doctriue  of  lies,  shall  be  plunged 
heir*    Chap.  v. 
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weiy  a  prince  of  Arabia  Petraay  whose  dominions  extended 
t  Gcmfines  of  Syria^  did  not  send  so  favourable  an  answer. 
\  leqoisition.  ^^  Retumy  said  he  to  the  ambassador,  to  thy 
*r;    I  will  carry  my  answer  to  Aim,  shortly y  myself?* 

nf  his  kingdom  perishy"*  exclaimed  Mahomet. Such 

was  the  haughtiness  and  arrogance  of  this  Pontifical 
liaie  in  the  east,  strongly  resembling  that  of  his  brother  in 
rest,  at  this  period,  both  equally  antichristian  in  their 
iples  and  in  their  practices  ! 

INVASION  OF  SYRIA. 

pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Syria  offered  the  eighth  year, 
029.  Elharety  an  ambassador  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
ngn  of  Bosray  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  embrace  Islam'* 
ras  assassinated  on  the  way,  at  Moutay  a  town  of  Syria, 
the  head  of  the  river  Jordany  by  AmroUy  governor  of  the 
under  the  emperor  Heraclius,  This  little  spark  kindled  a 
conflagration,  that  ravaged  the  east  for  eight  hundred 
» lill  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Mahamei 
itly  sent  an  army  of  three  thousand  men  to  Moutay  with 
I  for  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Islamismy  or,  on  their 
il,  to  waste  their  territory  with  fire  and  sword.  They  were 
led  by  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  after  a  most  obstinate 
iloody  engagement,  in  which  the  three  generals  appointed 
ahamet  were  successively  slain,  Zaidy  JafoTy  and  AbdaUahf 
eroism  of  the  fourth,  Khaledy  who  then  assumed  the  com- 
1,  won  the  day.  During  the  engagement,  he  broke  no  less 
nine  swords !  and  the  generals  who  fell,  equally  signalized 
valour.  They  counted  fifty  wounds,  of  the  sword  or  lance, 
le  body  of  J  afar  y  all  received  in  front  Such  was  the 
itible  impetuosity  of  fanaticsy  whose  watchword  was 
{^rjf  or  martyrdom  /" 

len  Mahomet  received  the  account  of  this  great  victory,  he 
lUcd  the  people  and  said,  *'  Zaid  (his  adopted  son)  who 
the  standard  of  Islamismy  at  the  head  of  the  army,  is 
;  Jafary  who  then  took  it,  is  fallen  ;  AbdaUahy  who  sue* 
d,  has  suffered  the  same  fate."  At  these  words,  the  be« 
s  burst  into  tears.  He  was  softened  himself,  but  resuming 
mness,  he  added,  '^  At  length,  a  warrior,  the  sword  cf  the 
Is  ofGody  having  seized  the  standard,  fioieed  victory  to 
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declare  for  the  Mussulmans,'*^ *^  Weep  no  more,"  said  he, "  tot 

Jafar ;  his  lot  is  worthy  of  envy.  GoD  has  given  him  a  pair  of 
imngs^  and  he  is  making  use  of  them  to  traverse  the  immense 
extent  of  the  heavens,  every  where  open  to  his  wishes.^  Jmh 
nabiy  Libokar. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  MECCA. 

Mahomet  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
this  refractory  city  under  his  dominion;  but  a  ten  years*  peace, 
wliich  he  could  not  refuse  them,  some  time  before,  restrained 
him.  He  therefore  gladly  seized  the  pretext  of  some  violence 
offered  by  the  Koreishites  to  his  allies  the  Chozaites,  in  which 
some  of  the  latter  were  slain,  to  invade  that  city  so  suddenly, 
with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  that  he  was  at  their  gates 
before  they  had  learned  his  departure  from  Medina.  There  wu 
no  choice,  but  of  immediate  surrender,  or  utter  destruction.  The 
Koreishites  chose  the  former,  and  submitted  to  the  stronger 
religion  of  Islamism.  His  hostile  uncle,  Abu  Sqfian,  at  their 
head,  pronounced  the  double  profession  of  faith,  in  the  one  CM, 
and  his  prophet.  Mahomet  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  repett- 
ing  with  a  loud  voice  the  following  passage  of  the  Konm: 
"  We  have  granted  thee  a  signal  victory.  God  hath  pardoned 
thy  sinSy  he  tuith  completed  his  favours,  and  he  will  condnd 
thee  in  the  path  of  justice.  His  protection  is  thy  powerfii 
shieldy^  &c.     Chap,  xlviii. 

He  marched  straightway  to  the  temple,  and  his  first  care,  fin 
imitation  of  Christ  purging  the  temple  of  Jerusalem)  was  to 
throw  down  360  idols,  placed  around  its  walls.  He  struck  them 
with  his  cane,  and  said,  ^^  TIte  truth  hath  appeared,  falshood  if 
going  to  disappear,  and  shall  shew  itself  no  more^^"^—^  it  if 
dispersed  as  a  thin  vapour. ^^     Koran,  chap,  xxxiv. 

He  then  went  in  procession  seven  times  round  the  tempki 
and  he  touched  respectfully  the  black  stone  ;  entered  the  tempk 
itself,  and  repeated  the  formulary,  God  is  great,  &c.  and  made 
his  prayer,  witli  two  inclinations ;  went  to  the  holy  well  Zem^ 
zen,  said  to  be  discovered  by  tlie  angel  to  Hagar,  drank  thereof 
the  holy  water,  and  perfonned  the  ablution  required. 

After  these  religious  ceremonies,  he  assembled  the  tremUiiV 
Koreishites,  and  thus  addressed  them : 

'^  Tliere  is  but  one  God ;  Ite  hath  accomplished  his  promi«h 
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•d  succoured  his  servant.  He  alone  /tath  overthrown  the 
temies^  battalions.  He  hath  given  me  the  dominion  over  you^ 
ml  hath  made  use  of  my  ministry  to  make  you  abjure  idolatry. 
ou  must  pay  no  more  sacrilegious  worship  to  our  fathers^ 

hraham  and  Ishmaelj  who  are  men  like  w«." 

Then  turning  to  the  citizens,  who  dreaded  death  or  captivity, 
3  said,  What  do  you  expect  from  me  ?  How  think  ye  that  I 
ill  treat  you  ?  They  answered,  "  Kindly,  as  a  generous  bro^ 
xeTj  as  the  son  of  a  generous  brother. ''^  "  Go  then,  said  he,  you 
re  liberated^  resume  your  freedom^  All  the  citizens  came  to 
ike  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him.  His  inauguration  took  place 
1  the  hill  Elsafaj  where  he  was  seieited  on  an  eminence,  sur- 
mnded  by  his  officers.  Omar  received  from  the  men  the  oath 
r  allegiance,  that  they  would  be  faithful  and  obedient  unto 
eath  ;  while  the  politic  Mahomet  himself  took  the  oath  of  the 
"omen  also,  well  knowing  their  powerful  influence  in  every 
evolution,  especially  in  Arabia. 

However,  he  exempted  from  the  general  pardon,  and  pros- 
ribed,  ten  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  his  opposers,  six  men  and 
>iir  women,  most  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  he  graciously  par- 
cmed ;  among  them,  Henda^  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  Abu  Sofian, 
rho,  with  a  cannibal  brutality,  after  the  battie  of  Ahad,  had 
im  out  and  devoured  the  heart  of  the  fallen  Hamza,  her  bro- 
ler  in  law !  When  he  discovered  her  in  disguise,  she  threw 
erself  at  his  feet,  saying,  ^'  /  am  Henda^  forget  the  piast; 
ardon  me^^  He  pardoned  her.  Hobar^  another  of  the  pros- 
nbed,  who  had  insulted  Mahomet  and  his  daughter,  was  par- 
oned,  on  turning  Mussulman.  ^'  Islamism^'*  said  he,  '^  eff(Mces  all 
ins  committed  in  the  time  of  ignorance.''^  But  he  beheaded  Al 
fadhry  who  had  ridiculed  the  Koran^  and  said,  '*  What  else 
^oes  Mahomet  produce  to  you^  but  the  fables  of  the  ancients  ?^ 
liis  was  the  blasphemy  against  the  prophet  j  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Thus,  by  tempering  the  rigoiur  of  conquest  with  some  popular 
cts  of  mercy,  did  this  crafty  reformer  steal  away  the  hearts  of 
is  high  minded  and  impetuous  countrymen :  to  whom  he 
ominally  granted  freedom,  because  unused  to  bear  the  yoke, 
rhile  he  rivetted  their  chains,  by  the  most  imposing  of  all 
uthorities,  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  superstition. 

After  a  short  absence  of  only  nineteen  days,  he  returned  from 

be  conquest  of  Mecca,  to  Medina,  which  he  made  the  seat  of 
is  government :  not  chusing  to  trust  himself  at  Mecca,  which 
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had  so  long  been  hostile  and  disaffected ;  nor  to  give  umbnge 
to  his  faithful  and  attached  city  o{  Medina^  which  fonnerlj  had 
been  called  Yathreby  but  now  Medina  al  nabiy  ^^  the  city  of  the 
prophet,"  or  simply  Medinu.    Abulfeday  p.  60. 

Mahomet  employed  the  rest  of  this  year  in  sending  forth  his 
armed  missionaries  to  convert  the  remaining  idolatrous  tribes  of 
Arabia  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the  terms  of  Islamismy  or  dth 
very.  Most  chose  the  former.  And  the  ninth  year,  A.D.  680^ 
he  received,  most  graciously,  deputations  from  the  remoter  tribeii 
who  had  awaited  the  issue,  and  were  intimidated  by  his  suc- 
cesses, and  especially  by  the  capture  o(  Meccay  and  reduction  of 
the  Koreishites ;  offering  to  submit  to  his  government  and  em* 
brace  Islamuim.  MaJtomet  had  prophesied  this  in  the  Korw; 
^^  When  God  shall  send  his  succour  and  victoryy  you  shall  set 
the  people  eager  to  embrace  Islamism.^^  Chap.  ex.  This  wilj 
reformer  well  knew  how  to  work  upon  the  ruling  passions  of 
mankind,  tlicir  hopes  and  their  fears. 

SYRIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

He  now  resolved  to  put  in  execution  his  plans  of  distant  con- 
quest, beginning  with  Syriay  that  rich  and  powerful  province; 
and  he  made  preparations  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  Uie  undo^ 
taking.  His  friends  contributed  largely  thereto.  Abubeker  gan 
all  his  wealth  to  this  holy  war;  OmoTy  half;  El  AbbaSy  large 
sums  of  money ;  Oihmany  a  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  three  hun- 
dred camels,  for  provisions,  and  a  promise  of  maintaining  three 
battalions  during  the  campaign.  Mahomety  therefore,  set  cot, 
at  the  head  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  on  the  expedition, 
in  the  heat  of  summer ;  during  which,  they  suffered  extremely 
from  tliirst,  in  passing  the  burning  sands.  When  they  came  to 
HegTy  a  valley  furnished  with  water,  which  had  originaUy  be- 
longed to  the  ThemudianSy  an  ancient  tribe,  who  were  dcstsojed 
by  God  for  tlieir  infidelity,  he  would  not  taste  himself,  nor  allovr 
his  army  to  taste  of  the  accursed  traters ;  but  covered  his  fcce 
with  his  mantle,  and  galloped  through  the  valley,  to  shew  the 
conformity  of  his  own  conduct  to  his  doctrine,  and  to  prove  hi« 
ascendancy  over  his  troops. 

In  the  course  of  tliis  campaign,  he  accepted  the  submission  of 
the  Christian  states  on  the  confines  o{  Syriay  and  did  not  insiflt 
on  their  embracing  Islamism.     He  only  imposed  on  them  a  tri- 
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bute.  This  was  sound  policy.  His  first  object  was  to  detach 
Lhem  fi'om  the  Roman  emperor,  without  wounding  their  religious 
:>re]udices.     They  were  not  yet  ripe  for  Islamism  *. 

But  on  his  return  to  Medinay  he  encreased  his  severity  against 
lie  IdolaterSj  and  absolutely  prohibited  all  such  from  making 
he  pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  or  any  stranger  firom  entering  the 
Jaabuy  on  pain  of  death.  This  pilgrimage  was  enjoined  to 
MussulmanSy  in  the  Koran^  "  Perform  the  pilgrimaffe  ofMecca^ 
md  visit  the  temple ^  in  honour  of  God^    Chap.  ii. 

These  were  regulations  of  profound  policy.  He  retained  the 
)ilgrimage  to  Mecca^  which  had  been  of  ancient  standing, 
UBong  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael ;  and  though 
le  destroyed  their  images  at  Meccay  as  ol]jects  of  idolatrous 
rorship,  he  carefully  retained  the  holy  relics  of  the  hUick  stone j 
md  the  impression  of  Ahraham^s  foot  While  the  privilege  of 
isiting  these  was,  for  the  future,  exclusively  confined  to  the 
if  ussulmans,  by  a  decree  of  the  Koran — "  O  ye  believers  !  the 
dolaters  are  impurey  let  them  no  more  approach  the  temple  of 
ifeccay  after  this  year.''^  Chap.  ix.  This,  we  may  be  assured, 
tontributed  to  propagate  Islamism  among  the  superstitious,  not 
ess  than  his  arms  among  the  timorous.  The  petty  princes  of 
irahia  Felix  now  followed  his  example ;  they  pulled  down  the 
Itars  of  their  gods,  destroyed  their  idols,  and  professed  their 
ubmission  to  tlie  true  religion,  and  their  zeal  against  idolatry. 
le  then  wisely  sent  two  legates,  or  lieutenants,  to  preside  in 
hat  rich  province ;  Abu  Musay  whom  he  appointed  to  reside  at 
ideUy  and  bis  intimate  fiiend,  Moadh,  at  Jaad.  When  the  latter 
Fas  departing,  Mahomety  to  do  him  honour,  helped  him  to 
Qount  liis  mule,  and  attended  him  a  considerable  way  on  foot 
Moadhy  confused  at  this  condescension,  wished  to  alight,  but 
he  prophet  prevented  him :  "  Think  noty'^  said  he,  "  that  Ide^ 
Tcule  my  dignity ;  I  accomplish  the  decree  of  Heaveny  and 
Taiify  myself  He  that  is  invested  with  authority  ought  to  be 
honoured.  Alas  /"  said  he,  sighing,  "  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
onverse  with  you ;  we  shall  meet  no  more  till  the  day  of  the 
esurreclioji'''  They  shed  tears  at  parting,  and  for  the  last  time. ' 
^annabiy  p.  273. 

•  His  policy  in  this  case,  appears  from  the  Koran,  "  We  have  accepted  the  alliance 
f  Christians ;  but  they  have  forgotten  a  part  of  our  comraandtnents.  We  have  sown 
mong  them  discord  and  hatred,  which  shall  not  be  extinguished  till  the  day  of  the  re- 
urrection.     Soon  God  will  shew  them  what  they  have  done"     Chap.  v. 
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THE  FAREWELL  PILGRIMAGE, 

Mahomefs  health  had  been  on  the  decline,  for  three  years 
past,  ever  since  he  was  poisoned  at  the  castle  of  Khaibary  by 
Zainahy  a  Jewess,  in  some  roast  mutton,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
her  brother,  and  the  capture  of  the  place,  though  he  instantly 
spit  out  the  meat,  saying,  Thu  sheep  tells  me  she  teas  poisoned  I 
Abul/eda,  p.  92.  He  now  set  out  from  Medina^  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Hegiray  A.D.  G31,  on  a  most  solemn  and  pompous 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  attended  by  all  his  wives  *,  and  an  im- 
mense midtitude  of  pilgrims,  ninety  thousand,  according  to  some 
writers,  114,000,  according  to  others.  There,  he  scrupulously 
performed  all  the  prescribed  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  did  not 
forget  to  kiss  the  blnck  stone  twice,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
his  seven  processions  round  the  temple.  He  sacrificed,  with 
his  own  hands,  sixty-three  victims,  and  liberated  sixty-three 
slaves,  in  thanksgiving  for  each  year  of  his  life ;  and  he  shaved 
his  head,  and  scattered  his  hair  among  the  pec^le,  which  was 
eagerly  caught  and  preserved  as  a  relic.  Khaled^  the  wairior, 
collected  a  portion  of  it,  which  he  fixed  in  his  turban ;  and  at- 
tributed to  ^^  this  blessed  turban^^  his  ensuing  victories.  AbmU 
feduy  p.  181.  Though  an  enemy  to  idolatry,  Maliomei  artiiilly 
countenanced  superstition.  He  closed  the  solemnity  with  the 
following  declaration,  as  if  from  Heaven,  which  farmed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  Koran,  ^^  Henceforth^  wretched  and  miser* 
able  shall  they  bcy  who  deny  your  religion.  Fear  not  them; 
but  fear  ME  :  Tin's  day ^  I  have  perfected  yotir  religion^  and  com- 
pleted my  grace  toward  you.  I  have  willed  that  Islamism  be 
your  religion.''^  Chap.  v.  vcr.  4.  He  now  established  the  lunar 
moveable  year  of  354  days,  and  forbad  its  reduction  to  the  solar, 
by  intercalary  months.  He  also  prohibited  any  alteration  of 
ihcfour  sacred  months,  the  first,  seventh,  eleventh  and  twdfthi 
during  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  make  war,  which  it  had  been 
customary  among  the  Arabs  to  evade  by  chan^ng.  He  allowed 
them,  however,  to  resist  the  Infidels  at  all  times,  when  attacked. 
Chap.  ix. 

*  After  Khadijah**  death,  MaJiomet  married  fifteen  wives,  of  whom  nine  ionriwdUB. 
He  had  eight  children  by  Khadijah,  four  sons  and  four  daugfateri,  who  all  died  bcftm 
him,  except  Fatima,  He  had  not  any  children  by  the  rest,  except  A  mnh,  Ihr^tmm^  If  a 
concubine,  Mary  the  Copt,  who  died  shortly  before  binu 
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When  the  whole  solemnity  was  over,  Mahomeiy  as  supreme 
^ontiffy  or  Iman^  dismissed  the  people  with  a  farewell,  the  last, 
le  foretold,  that  he  should  give  them.  Whence  this  derived  its 
lame  of  the  Farewell  Pilgrimage.    AbulfecUiy  p.  132. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MAHOMET. 

Early  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  632,  Mahomet 
dl  sick,  and  lingered  for  thirteen  days,  according  to  EutychiuSj 
uring  which  he  kept  up  the  part  he  had  acted  through  life, 
riih  perfect  consistency.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his 
^Ter,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  pains,  he  planned  another  expe- 
ition  into  Syria^  which  he  consigned  to  the  command  of 
^camay  the  son  of  Zaidy  w^ho  had  been  slain  in  the  former, 
ind  when  he  put  the  standard  of  Islamism  into  his  hands,  he 
add,  "  Take  arms  for  the  cause  of  God ;  ^ght  valiantly  the 
oly  war ;  put  the  Idolaters  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.^'* 

When  his  only  surviving  daughter  Fatima  came  to  visit  him, 
e  made  her  sit  down  beside  him,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 
Gabriel  usually  appeared  to  me  once  a  year  before  4  but  he 
as  visited  me  twice  this  year,  I  shall  see  him  no  more  till  the 
umient  of  my  departure  from  this  world:  That  time  is  not  far 
^;  and  lam  rejoiced  to  go  before  you^  Fatima  melted  into 
»rs.  Seeing  this,  he  endeavoured  to  console  her :  "  My 
aughter^  why  do  you  abandon  yourself  to  sorrow  ?  Ought  you 
at  rather  to  rejoice  at  being  the  Princess  of  the  Faithful^  the 
rst  of  your  nation  V*  Fatima  smiled.  She  did  not  long  sur- 
ive  her  father.     Abulfeda^  p.  134. 

The  same  day,  notwithstanding  his  malady,  he  went  to  the 
losque,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  Fadl  and  his  son-in-law  Ali ; 
ad  there,  like  MoseSy  (Numb.  xvi.  IG)  made  public  protestation, 
[ler  prayer,  of  his  innocence,  to  the  people.  "  If  I  have  scourged 
ny  marHs  ba^k  [unjustly^  /o,  here  is  my  back ;  let  him  inflict 
tereon  an  equal  number  of  stripes.  If  I  have  injured  any 
an'^s  character y  by  reproach  or  calumny y  let  him  injure  mine 
kewi^se.  If  I  have  taken  any  man's  money  unjustly y  here  is 
y  purse,  let  him  take  as  much.  Let  none  be  cfraid  of  in- 
erring  my  haired  or  enmity ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  my  dis- 

jsition  and  character,"*" Here,  a  man  claimed  a  debt  of  three 

rachmsy  as  due  to  him.    Mahomet  immediately  paid  it,  with 
iterest,  saying :  "  The  disgrace  of  this  world  is  easier  to  be 

VOL.   IV.  X 
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boTfiey  than  the  disgrace  of  tJie  next. GoD  goive  one  of  hit 

servants  the  choice  of  this  world  or  of  heaven.  He  chose  km- 
ven^  Then  said  Abubekr^  weeping,  '^  We  /lave  given  thee  M 
authority  over  our  souls  /'*    Abulfeda,  p.  186.  i 

His  last  mandates  were  delivered  to  the  Ansars  of  Medina,      j 

1.  Expel  the  idolaters  frotn  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia.  \ 

2.  Permit  proselytes  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  your'    ; 
selves.  j 

8.  Be  constant  in  prayer. 

He  ended  with  a  curse  against  the  Jewsy  recorded  by  AieAa. 

4.  God  curse  the  Jews ;  for  they  converted  the  seputchrtt  (jf 
their  prophets  into  temples.  (Matt  xxiii.  29.)  Aiesha  added: 
^'  If  he  had  not  prohibited  it  under  a  curse,  his  own  tomb  would 
have  scarcely  escaped  fix)m  being  converted  into  a  temple,  in 
imitation  of  theirs.'^ 

He  went  regularly  to  public  prayers  at  the  mosque  during  his 
illness,  till  the  last  three  days ;  then  he  directed  that  Abubekr 
should  act  as  Iman^  and  perform  prayer  to  the  people.  Abal£ 
p.  136. 

To  Aieshay  his  favourite  wife,  (to  whose  house  he  desired  to 
be  removed,  and  who  attended  him  during  his  sickness,)  Im 
complained  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poison  administered  to  him 
at  Khaibar ;  which  probably  contributed  to  encrease  his  hatred 
to  the  JewSy  and  to  produce  the  preceding  inveterate  cuiw* 
According  to  her  account,  in  his  last  moments,  he  put  his  hand 
into  a  basin  of  water  that  stood  beside  his  bed,  and  sprinkled 
his  face,  and  said :  '^  O  God,  pardon  me^  and  pity  me,  and  eir 
mit  me  into  the  society  ofheaven.^'^ 

When  he  expired,  tlie  people  without  could  not  believe  it 
The  prophet y  said  they,  t^  not  deady  but  is  translated  likeJesui. 
And  the  ferocious  Chnar,  blinded  and  transported  by  his  zeal^ 
joined  them  ;  he  exclaimed,  Mahomety  the  prophet  of  Gody  tf 
not  deady  as  the  infidels  declare,  but  is  gone  to  his  Lords  Uki 
Mosesy  the  son  of  Amraniy  who  was  absent  from  his  people  fofti 
daySy  and  then  returned  to  them  again.  And  he  threatened 
to  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  any  man  that  should  say  be  wai 
dead ! 

However,  when  his  belly  began  to  swell,  and  Sjnnptoiiit  of 
putrefaction  appeared,  Al  AbbaSy  his  uncle,  came  forth  to  the 
multitude,  and  declared.  By  the  only  Gody  Mahomet^  the  ApoS' 
tie  of  Gody  has  most  certainly  tasted  death. 
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He  was  wrapped  in  perfumes,  and  buried  on  the  fourth  day, 
according  to  his  own  directions,  in  a  grave  made  under  the 
place  where  he  lay.     Abul/eda^  p.  141. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  the  most  extraordinary  and  con- 
summate deceiver  that  ever  appeared,  perhaps,  on  the  stage  of 
the  world ;  who  acted  his  part  throughout  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently, from  first  to  last,  steady  to  his  principles ;  and,  though 
he  lived  not  the  life  of  the  righteous,  seemed  to  die  the  death  of 
tJie  righteous  J  in  the  serenity  and  composure  with  which  he  de- 
parted. His  acknowledged  celebrity,  and  the  wide  spread  of  the 
religion  which  he  founded,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Christianity  * 
at  the  present  day,  demand  a  candid  and  critical  sketch  of  his 
character  and  doctrines^  equally  removed  fi*om  the  partialities 
o{  Mahometan f  and  the  prejudices  of  Christian  historians. 

CHARACTER  OF  MAHOMET. 

Mahomet  was  endued,  by  nature  and  education,  with  all  the 
talents  and  attainments  requisite  to  fi*ame  and  to  conduct  a 
deep-laid  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  political  religion.  To 
a  fine  person,  insinuating  address,  captivating  eloquence,  skiU 
in  the  most  polished  dialect  of  the  Arabic  language,  the 
Koreishy  and  extensive  information,  derived  fi-om  his  travels 
and  his  studies,  he  joined  an  ardent  spirit,  a  bold,  intrepid,  en- 
terprizing  disposition,  and  promptness  of  decision,  that  led  him 
to  undertake  the  most  daring  attempts ;  a  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness^ patience  and  perseverance,  to  carry  him  through,  not  to  be 
baffled  or  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  insult  and  opposition, 
difficulty  and  danger ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
an  astonishing  ascendancy  over  his  fiery  and  superstitious  coun- 
trymen, the  Arabsy  whom  he  moulded  to  his  will,  by  humouring 
their  leading  passions,  and  by  forging  the  most  audacious  reve- 
lations fi'om  heaven,  to  support  his  imposture. 

Other  impostors,  before  Mahomety  and  after  him,  equally 
assumed  the  Apostolical  character,  as  prophets  sent  fi'om  God, 
to  reform  the  world,  but  not  with  equal  success.  Mani  and 
Mazdek  had  preceded  him  in  Persia,  and  gained  proselytes,  but 
Mahomet  was  a  profounder  politician  than  either.    The  doc- 

*  Brerewood,  p.  ^9^  computes,  that  if  the  habitable  world  be  divided  into  thirty 
equal  parts,  the  Christians  will  be  found  in  possession  of  five  parts,  the  Mahomettau  of 
six,  and  the  Idolaters  of  nineteen* 

X  2 
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trines  of  Mani  were  too  philosophical  and  mystical  for  ordinacy 
capacities,  and  too  severe  and  rigid  for  popular  reception  ;  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Mazdek  too  licentious  and  levelling 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  upper  ranks  in  society,  who  had 
property  to  lose.  While  Mani  arrogantly  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament  entirely,  and  impeached  the  authenticity 
of  the  New,  by  accusing  it  of  adulteration,  either  by  interpola- 
tions, or  by  omissions,  Mahomet^  more  cunningly,  professed  to 
reverence  both,  to  introduce  no  new  religion,  but  to  restore  the 
primitive  religion  of  Abraham^  and  to  reform  the  corruptions 
that  had  crept  into  the  Mosaical  and  Christian.  This  was  a 
specious  lure  to  gain  over  Pagans^  Jews^  and  Christians^  by  per- 
suasion. 

The  age  and  country  in  which  Mahomet  broached  his  impos- 
ture, were  both  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  propagation. 

Arabia^  at  tliis  time,  had  shaken  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
was  a  populous  and  flourishing  country.  Its  numerous  and  in- 
dependent tribes  were  in  that  early  state  of  progressive  civiliza- 
tion, when  they  are  perhaps  most  powerful,  brave,  hardy,  and 
untainted  by  luxury,  and  they  were  split  into  a  variety  of  reli- 
gions and  sects.  Among  the  native  Arab  tribes,  the  most  pre- 
valent was  the  Zabian  Idolatry,  from  the  days  oiJob.  The 
Magian  superstition  was  imported  from  Persia;  there  were 
also  considerable  colonies  of  Jews  settled  in  Arabia,  who  had 
debased  the  Law  of  Moses  by  their  vain  traditions  and  Talmu- 
dic  legends ;  and  Christianity  got  an  early  footing  there,  even 
from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  which  "  Arabians^  are  noticed 
among  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church ;  but  it  was  corrupted,  like- 
wise, by  the  influx  of  Christian  refugees  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  emperors  and  Persian  kings,  bringing  with  them 
their  several  heresies,  among  which,  the  Jacobite^  introdaced  by 
Jacobs  a  Syrian,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was  the 
most  prevalent.  The  Jacobites  held  the  single  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  denied  the  double,  the  divine,  and  human,  as  sub- 
sisting in  his  person. 

Such  an  unconnected  and  divided  state  of  the  country,  in  re- 
spect of  government  and  of  religion,  was  highly  favourable  to 
Mahomet\H  innovations  in  both.  Had  the  several  powerful  and 
independent  tribes  of  that  extensive  peninsula  been  united  and 
consolidated  under  one  commonwealth,  or  monarchy,  his  daring 
project  would  have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  by  the  vigoroasann 
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df  the  state;  unlike  Christianity,  which  had  to  contend 
with  the  luiited  opposition  of  thrones  and  potentateSy  able  and 
willing  alike  to  persecute.  Or  had  one  common  system  of 
national  faith  prevailed  in  Arabia^  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
have  joined  the  more  intelligent  Koreishites  of  Mecca,  in  resist- 
ing the  subversion  of  their  established  religion. 

This  was  clearly  evinced  by  the  fate  of  his  competitors,  who 
set  up  for  prophets  likewise.  Al  Aswady  Mosailamdy  and 
Taliha.  The  first,  nicknamed  Aihala,  "  the  fickle,"  who  apos- 
tatized fi*om  Islamisniy  in  the  space  of  foiu*  months,  reduced 
great  part  of  Yemen  to  his  principles,  and  to  his  obedience ;  but 
was  assassinated,  by  Mahomefs  contrivance,  on  the  very  day  he 
died  himself.  The  second,  whom  he  nicknamed  "  the  liar," 
collected  v^ery  numerous  followers  ;  but  was  defeated,  the  year 
after,  by  Khaledy  in  the  first  year  oiAbubekr's  Caliphat,  and  the 
false  prophet  himself,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  were  slain 
in  the  field.  And  the  third,  having  raised  a  considerable  party, 
was  routed  by  Khaled  likewise ;  but  renoimced  his  errors,  and 
returned  to  his  allegiance,  in  the  reign  o{  Omar,  the  second 
Kaliph.     Elmacin.  Hist.  Sar.  p.  16. 

These  are  curious  and  important  facts.  They  tend  to  lessen 
our  wonder  at  MahomeVs  success,  by  shewing  how  ripe  the 
Arabs,  at  that  time,  were  for  innovations  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  how  zealously  they  abetted  other  daring  impostors, 
who  wanted  the  profound  policy  and  the  advantageous  oppor- 
tunities of  Mahomet, 

The  rest  of  the  world  was  also  in  a  situation  equally  favoiu*- 
able  for  his  ambitious  views  of  universal  dominion,  which  he  so 
early  formed,  and  avowed  to  his  confidential  Persian  fiiend. 

The  mighty  Persian  and  Roman  empires,  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  would  singly  and  jointly  have  opposed  his  impudent  in- 
vitations to  embrace  Islamism,  and  have  crushed  his  armed 
missionaries,  were  both  on  the  decline,  and  verging  fast  to  ruin : 
the  former,  distracted  and  convulsed  by  intestine  divisions ;  the 
latter,  harassed  and  inundated  by  fierce  barbarian  herds ;  and 
both,  weakened  and  exhausted  by  their  incessant  and  bloody 
wars,  and  incursions  into  each  other's  dominions,  which  drained 
them  of  men  and  money,  lay  panting  and  defenceless,  an  easy 
prey  to  the  irresistible  fury  and  impetuosity  of  "  the  swords  of 
God^''  when  wielded  by  such  able  generals,  and  such  ferocious 
armies,  as  those  of  Khaled,  Omar^  and  their  successors,  who 
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overran  the  eastern,  and  part  of  the  western  world,  with  a  it- 
pidity  altogether  astonishing. 

With  all  these  siugidar  advantages,  the  rapid  conqoests  oC 
Mahomet  and  the  Khali/sj  and  the  speedy  progress  of  Islamim^ 
are  by  no  means  surprising,  nor  should  they  irrelevantly  or  in^ 
vidiously  be  drawn  into  comparison  with  tlie  rejection  of  CHRIST 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  slow  progress  of  Christianity :  Mahomets 
kifigdom  tva^s  of  this  world,  and  his  servants  fought  strenuondf 
to  advance  it;  Christ's  kitigdotn  wa^  tiot  of  this  worlds  and 
his  followers  forsook,  or  betrayed  Him  ! 

Light  and  darkness,  indeed,  were  not  more  opposite  than 
Christ  and  Mahomet.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  sen- 
sual and  corrupt  world  loved  dnrkness  more  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil;  more  congenial  to  the  Koran  of  Maho- 
tnety  tlian  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  pure  and  holy  Je- 
sus, who  did  fio  sin,  nor  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth,  who 
went  about  doing  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  by  his 
beneficent  miracles,  and  still  more  salutary  doctrines,  nobly  and 
boldly  challenged  his  enemies  to  impeach  his  moral  character  if 
they  could.  Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ?  And  evenhia 
betrayer  and  his  persecutors  bore  testimony  to  ^^  the  innocmt 
blood''  of  "  the  Son  of  God,"  "  the  righteous  Son  of 
Man." 

On  the  contrary,  boundless  ambition,  and  unbridled  but, 
cloaked  under  the  most  consummate  and  presumptuous  hypo- 
crisy,  possessed,  like  fiends,  the  heart  of  Mahomet,  He  was  in- 
deed a  true  son  of  Belial,  ^^  None  but  great  souls  can  be  com- 
pletely wicked ;"  little  souls  want  the  ability  to  contrive,  and  to 
execute  splendid  mischief,  upon  a  great  scale. 

Mahomet  wore  the  mask  of  sanctity  and  mortification,  while 
he  was  preparing  his  imposture,  and  establishing  his  lepalalion 
as  an  Apostle  of  God,  and  a  reformer  of  the  world.  But  when 
his  mission  was  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  principal  dtisena 
of  Mecca,  and  by  the  Ansars  of  Medina ;  and  when  his  lying 
journey  to  heaven  was  vouched  by  the  credulous  Abubekr,  that 
^^  faithful  witness^'  and  his  deluded  followers  became  dispoaed 
to  swallow  tlie  greatest  impieties  and  absurdities,  implicitly  sor- 
rendering  to  him  all  authority  over  their  souls,  their  senses,  and 
their  understandings ;  he  quickly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  broke 
through  all  the  restraints  that  Prudence  and  Policy  had  hitherto 
laid  on  his  impetuous  passions,  and  went  about  as  a  raging  and 
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roaring  liaUy  seeking  whom  he  might  devour^  among  men^  by  his 

m'de  and  wasting  ambition ;  among  women^  by  his  unbridled 

but.    And  with  the  most  matchless  efirontery,  and  most  daring 

impiety,  he  deliberately  brought  down  pretended  revelations 

from  heaven,  to  sanction  his  lies,  and  pander  to  his  vices ! 

Mahomet  at  first  temporized  with  the  Jews,  To  flatter  them, 
he  stopped  at  Jerusalem^  in  his  pretended  journey  to  heaven ; 
he  directed  his  votaries,  at  first,  to  pray  with  their  faces  toward 
Jerusalem^  as  the  mother  church ;  and  he  placed  Moses  in  the 
rixth  heaven,  higher  than  Jestis^  in  the  fourth ;  but  when  he 
found  that  they  were  neither  to  be  seduced  nor  driven  into 
Islamistny  he  resolved  to  extirpate  them,  and  to  plunder  their 
great  wealth,  and  seize  their  territories ;  in  all  which  he  suc- 
ceeded, after  many  severe  and  bloody  conflicts  with  that  warlike 
and  stubborn  race. 

The  Koraidite  JewSy  in  particular,  possessed  a  strong  fortress, 
and  great  substance.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  therefore, 
A.D.  Q^^y  he  counterfeited  an  order  firom  Gabriel  to  invade 
them.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  they  were  unwisely  induced 
by  his  emissaries  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  artfully  referred 
the  decision  of  their^  fate  to  Saad^  prince  of  the  AwsiteSj  their 
confederates,  wishing  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  massacre  from 
off  himself;  and  they  unguardedly  agreed  to  abide  by  his  judg- 
ment, as  a  fiiend,  firom  whom  they  might  expect  favour.  But  he, 
suborned  by  Mahomet^  (we  may  be  assured)  cruelly  and  per- 
fidiously sentenced  the  men  to  be  slain^  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  be  enslaved^  and  their  goods  to  be  cof\fiscated.  Instantly, 
Mahamety  with  savage  delight,  exclaimed,  Surely  thou  host 
judged  a  judgment  y  come  down  from  the  top  of  the  seven  hea* 
rensyfrom  the  most  high  God  himself  I  Accordingly,  he  sent 
off  all  the  men  to  Medinay  in  chains,  to  be  kept  there  until  his 
return,  confined  in  pits,  which  he  ordered  to  be  dug  for  their 
prisons,  like  wild  beasts ;  and  on  his  return,  some  time  after, 
(not  in  the  heat  of  battle,  not  exasperated  by  losses,  for  he  lost 
bot  one  man  at  the  siege)  he,  with  the  most  cool  and  deliberate 
malice  and  cruelty,  sent  his  executioners,  who  beheaded  seven 
hundred  men  in  the  pits;  after  he  had  divided  the  captive 
womeuy  and  children,  and  goodsy  among  his  followers,  and  re- 
served Sijith  part  of  the  spoils  for  his  own  use ;  and  for  his  own 
bed,  Rishana,  the  daughter  of  a  chieftain,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  Koraidites ;  whom  he  kept  as  his  concubine,  till  his 

13 
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death.     After  repeated  refusals  on  her  part,  he  prevailed  on  her, 
at  length,  to  profess  Islamism.  *  / 

Can  we  then  wonder  at  the  righteous  retaliation,  when  a 
Jewish  heroine  was  found,  at  Khaibar,  to  poison  this  miscreant ! 

To  crown  all,  GoD  himself  is  blasphemously  introduced  in  the 
Koran,,  as  commending  this  diabolical  massacre. 

"  God  compelled  the  Jeirsy  who  succoured  the  Idolatertj  to 
come  down  from  their  citadel.  He  cast  dismay  into  their  souls. 
Ye  killed  a  part  of  them  [m  cold  i/oor/],  and  ye  carried  the  rest 
into  captivity.  He  gave  you  their  houses,  their  lands,  and  their 
riches,  for  a  heritage.  Ye  possess  a  country,  which  your  foot- 
steps had  not  entered  into  before.  The  power  of  God  is  inji- 
nitey     Chap,  xxxii. 

This  is  evidently  a  hypocritical  parody  of  Moses*  warning  to 
the  Israelites,  after  the  extermination  of  the  CanaaniteSy  devoted 
by  the  divine  decree.   Deut.  vi.  10 — 12,  &c. 

Indulging  the  sensuality  of  his  countrymen,  Mahomet  li- 
censed polygamy  and  concubinage,  in  the  Koran  :  "  Beware  rf 
being  unjust  to  your  wives.  Marry  two,  three,  or  [at  the  utmost] 
foiu*.  Choose  those  you  like.  If  you  cannot  render  them  their 
dues,  take  only  one,  or  else  confine  yourself  to  your  slaves  [or 
concubines].  This  prudential  conduct  will  enable  you  to  render 
them  their  dues,  and  to  portion  your  wives  more  easily.** 
Chap.  iv. 

But  he  assumed  an  unlimited  indulgence  for  himself: 

**  O  prophet y  wc  have  permitted  thee  to  many  the  women 
whom  thou  hast  portioned ;  the  captiveSj  whom  GoD  hath  put 
into  thine  hand ;  tlie  daughters  of  thy  uncles  and  aunts,  by 
father's  and  mother's  side,  who  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca;  and 
any  other  faithful  woman  j  who  shall  give  thee  her  heart.  This 
is  a  peculiar  privilege  which  we  grant  tliee !"    Chap,  xxxiii. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  ample  dispensation,  he  cast  his  incon- 
tinent eyes  on  Zeinab,  tlie  beautiful  ^ife  of  Zaidy  his  freedman 
and  adopted  son,  in  tlie  same  year,  A.D.  626 ;  and  exclaimed, 
in  admiration  of  her  charms,  in  her  hearing,  as  she  passed  by, 
Praised  be  God,  the  changer  of  hearts! ^This  hint  was  suf- 


*  The  learned  and  sensible  Abvlfeda  gives  the  outlines  of  this  tragic  tale,  wftliooti 
roent  or  censure,  p.  79.  Saxntry  palliates  the  cruelty  of  Mahomet,  by  repKaenting  iha 
massacre  of  the  Jews  as  immediately  following  the  dedsion  of  their  CreacbenHia  vmpire, 
Tom.  I  p.  107»  108 ;  whereas  it  was  some  time  after.  He  attributes  ffffftmia'i  conver- 
sion to  female  vanity. 
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ficient :  Zaid  complaisantly  repudiated  his  wife ;  and  after  the 
legal  time,  the  prophet  took  her  to  his  bed,  and  made  a  most 
sumptuous  marriage  feast  on  the  occasion. 

This  marriage,  however,  was  looked  on  as  incestuous,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  several  of  the  believers,  which  was  removed 
by  the  following  revelation,  approving  the  deed  : 

**  When  thou  (Mahomet)  saidst  to  Zaid*y  Take  to  thee  thy 
wife^  and  fear  God ;  thou  didst  conceal  in  thy  mind,  what  God 
intended  to  manifest,  [namely,  thy  love  toward  Zeinab^  And 
thou  didst  fear  meriy  [or,  to  incur  public  scandal] ;  but  thou 
shouldst  rather y^ar  GoD.  When  Zaid^  therefore,  divorced  her, 
we  (God)  joined  her  to  thee  in  marriage;  in  order  that  the 
Faithful  might  no  longer  scruple  to  marry  the  wives  of  their 
adopted  sonSy  after  their  repudiation^'^    Chap,  xxxiii.  ver.  36. 

If  ever  there  was  a  finished  hypocrite y  possessed  of  the  most 
audacious  and  shameless  effrontery,  it  surely  was  Mahomet^ 
whose  God  wa>s  his  belly y  who  gloried  in  his  shame y  who  minded 
earthly  things y  under  the  garb  of  sanctity  and  religion ! 

The  whole  range  indeed  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  does 
not  exhibit  such  a  gigantic  rebely  from  the  days  of  Nimrody  as 
the  ArabiaUy  who,  in  allusion  to  his  assumed  title  of  the  Prophet 
of  God  t,  seems  to  be  designated  by  that  of  "  the  false  prophet  y'* 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Rev.  xix.  20  ;  xx.  10. 

It  has  been  alledged  by  his  admirers,  Gagniery  Saley  Savaryy 
&c.  that  Mahamet  made  no  pretensions  to  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles ;  but  this  is  not  true.  He  aped  both  Moses  and 
Christ,  as  far  as  he  durst,  in  lying  wonderSy  which  could  not 
easily  be  detected.  He  was  too  cunning  indeed,  to  appeal  to 
overt,  or  visible  miracles,  like  them,  as  the  test  of  his  divine 
mission,  for  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  disgrace  and  ridicule,  by 
the  absurd  attempt ;  but  he  did  delude  his  followers,  with  re- 
peated assurances  of  the  aid  of  invisible  hosts  of  angels,  in  his 
battles,  as  we  have  seen  ;  he  blinded  their  eyes  and  their  under- 
standings, in  throwing  dust  at  his  enemies  for  their  discom- 
fiture. He  cured  his  son-in-law  of  a  pretended  ophthalmiUy  by 
anointing  i^/f^  eyes  with  his  spittle,  in  imitation  of  Christ  : 

*  It  has  been  remarked,  that  Zaid  is  the  only  one  o{  Mahomefs  disciples  noticed  in 
the  Koran.  His  base  resignation  of  his  wife  to  the  prophet's  lust,  entitled  him  to  this 
ignominious  distinction,  immortalizing  his  infamy. 

f  **  He  said J  am  a  prophet  also and  an  angel  spake  to  me  by  THE  ORACLE 

OF  THE  Lord. — But  he  lied,"     1  Kings  xiii.  18. 
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and  when  his  troops  were  distressed  for  water,  near  MeceUy  he 
desired  a  man  to  strike  a  spear  into  the  bottom  of  a  dry  well ; 
upon  which  water  gushed  out  in  abundance ;  like  Moses  bring- 
ing water,  by  a  stroke  of  his  rod,  from  the  rock  at  Massah  and 
Meribah.  These  Abulfeda  reckons  among  ^^  the  authentic  mi- 
racles of  Mahomet^'*  p.  85,  89. 

How  thoroughly  and  completely  he  deceived  others^  his  whole 
history  evinces ;  how  fatally  he  deceived  himself j  the  calmness 
and  composure  of  his  death  declares.  He  was  indeed  a  fiig^tfiil 
instance  of  the  deceitfulness  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
human  heart,  in  the  presumptuous  and  obdurate  sinner,  who  is 
habituated  to  resist  the  warnings  of  conscience,  and  the  means 
of  grace;  to  grieve  the  Spirit,  and  to  quench  the  Spirit. 
The  conscience  of  such  becomes  at  length  seared^  as  with  a  hot 
iron ;  and,  by  a  judicial  infatuationy  the  most  awful  and  tre- 
mendous, God  at  length  blinds  his  understanding,  and  hardens 
his  heart ;  by  delivering  him  up  to  a  reprobate  (or  undisceming) 
mind,  to  work  all  micleanness  with  greediness,  and  without 
remorse*;  like  Pharaoh  and  the  EgyptianSy  Judas  and  the 
Jetcs. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ISLAMISM. 

Islamismj  as  exhibited  in  the  Koran^  is  a  motley  compound 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity y  Maoism  and  Zabiismy  collected 
at  sundry  times,  and  divers  occasions,  without  any  order  or  me- 
thod, from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  from  the  Talmudic 
Legends,  and  Apocryphal  Gospels  f  then  current  in  the  east, 
and  from  the  traditions  and  fables  of  oriental  romance,  which 
abounded  in  Arabia  J. 

The  Koran  is  not  seldom  extolled  for  the  sublimity  of  its 
doctrines,  the  goodness  of  its  precepts,  and  its  conformity  with 
the  primitive  patriarchal  religion,  by  its  admirers  both  in  the 

•  Stupei  hie  ffitio,  et  dhm  increvit  opimmm 

Pingue nescit  quid  perdat,  et  alto 

Demenus,  tummd  rurtut  non  buUU  in  undd  I  Ptnins, 

t  Such  as  the  hUtories  of  jidam  and  Eve^  Cain  and  JM,  finoeft  and  Notk,  AhnAm, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  Ishmael,  Moses  and  Pharaoh^  Saul,  Damd  and  Soiomm,  Earn,  i^/men 
cf  Christ  t  and  Virgin  Mary,  &c. 

X  Such  ai  the  Seven  Sleepers,  the  martyrs  under  Deeisu,  the  Airito  raoMDcct,  »c. 
whose  Genies,  &c.  Mahomet  has  introduced  into  the  Koran, 
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east  and  in  the  west  The  Mussulmans  represent  it  as  a 
miracley  or  prodigy^  affording  internal  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin,  by  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  its  composition. 

Lebidy  a  celebrated  poety  affixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple 
of  MeccOj  as  a  general  challenge,  against  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Ocadh  assembly,  a  distich,  or  couplet  of  verses,  which  was 
thought  so  sublime,  that  none  would  hazard  a  competition 
therewith ;  till  Mahomety  at  length,  placed  beside  it  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Lebid  no  sooner  read 
it,  than  conceiving  it  to  be  something  more  than  human,  or 
inspired,  he  tore  diowa  his  own  verses ;  and  from  being  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  new  religion,  became  immediately  one  of 
the  prophet's  firmest  and  most  powerful  friends.  The  second 
chapter  begins  thus : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  respecting  this  book  (the  Koran) 
It  is  the  rule  of  them  that /<>ar  the  Lord, 
Of  them  who  believe  its  sublime  truths, 
Who  do  />ray,  and  pour  into  the  bosom  of  the  poor 
A  portion  of  the  goods  wc  have  given  them ; 
Of  them,  who  believe  the  doctrine  sent  thee  from  heaven, 
And  THE  Scriptures;  who  are  firmly  attached 
To  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come  : 
The  Lord  will  be  their  guide,  and  happiness  their  lot." 

The  same  chapter  contains  the  following  deservedly  admired 
description  of  the  attributes  of  THE  Deity.  The  Maliometans 
asually  engrave  it  on  the  precious  stones  that  ornament  their 
dress: 

"  God  is  the  only  God,  the  living,  and  the  eternal  ; 
Sleep  ttpproacheth  Him  not. 

He  posusseth  all  things  in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth, 
ff'ho  can  intercede  unth  him  without  hU  wiU? 
He  knoweth  what  hath  been  before  the  worlds 
And  what  will  be  after. 
Men  know  nothing  of  his  supreme  Majesty, 
Bui  what  he  is  pleeued  to  teach  them. 
His  lofty  throne  encompasseth  heaven  and  earth. 
He  supporteth  titem  without  labour. 
He  is  THE  great  God,  the  most  high  God  *.*' 

Tliis  is  evidently  a  tissue  from  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Tlie  unity  of  THE  MOST  HIGH,  or  SUPREME  God,  is  taught 

*  These  advantageous  specimens  of  the  Koran,  are  given  from  Savory* s  French  trana* 
latioo.  Vol.  I.  p.  2—36.  Salens  Englbh  is  greatly  inferior,  in  oorrectnefli  and  ele- 
gance. Pro£tMor  White  abould  ooC  have  copied  the  latter  In  hia  Bompim  Sermons, 
p   247. 
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in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  Deut  vi.  4; 
Mark  xii.  39 ;  John  xvii.  3.  His  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
earth  J  Gen.  i.  1 — 3.  Rev.  iv.  11.  His  self-existence  and  eter- 
nity ^  Deut.  V.  26  ;  Ps.  xc.  2  ;  cii.  24—27 ;  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Her. 
i.  4.  His  grant  of  redemption  and  intercessiaHj  Job  xix.  35; 
Gen.  vi.  8 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  14 ;  1  John  ii.  1.  His  immensity, 
omnipotencey  wisdoniy  and  incomprehensibility y  Job  xi.  7 — 9 ; 
xxiii.  3 — 10;  Ps.  cxxxix.  1 — 11;  1  Kings  viii.  27;  Rom.  xi. 
33 — 36.  His  unremitting  vigilancey  Ps.  exxi.  3 — 4  ;  Frov.  xv. 
3  ;  Matt.  vi.  4.  And  all  these,  described  with  infinitely'  greater 
sublimity  and  grandeur.  Tlic  Koran^  indeed,  has  no  claim  to 
originality.  Whatever  is  good  in  it  is  derived  firom  HoLT 
Writ  :  Its  lameness,  tedious  repetitions,  and  disgusting 
egotism,  from  Mahomet, 

The  Koran  records  the  angel  GahrieFs  annunciation  to  the 
virgin  Afary,  and  the  miraculous  conception  o{  Jesus.  It  styles 
him,  "  the  ward  of  God,"  or  oracley  "  the  Messiah,^  "  ffreai  in 
this  world y  and  in  the  world  to  comey^  "  the  Couns  Mar  ofTHZ 
MOST  High,''  Chap.  3.  This  is  evidently  taken  firom  the  pre- 
faces of  Liike^s  and  John's  gospels,  and  fi*om  Isaiah^  vii.  14 : 
ix.  6.  But  it  is  disgraced  by  absurd  and  Ijdng  additions,  hex- 
rowed  from  the  spurious  gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus :  How, 
when  his  mother  was  taxed  by  her  relations  with  incontinence, 
she  appealed  to  Jesus,  then  lying  in  his  cradley  to  clear  her 
innocence  ;  when,  to  their  great  astonishment  he  said  to  them, 
^^  I  am  the  servant  of  God.  He  hath  given  me  the  gospel,  and 
ordained  me  a  prophet.  His  blessing  shall  attend  me  eveiy 
where. — Peace  was  given  me  on  the  day  of  my  birth ;  and  it 
shall  attend  my  death  and  resurrect iotiy'*  chap.  3  and  19. 

But  the  Koran  elsewhere  inconsistently  denies  his  death. 

"  llie  Jews  have  said.  We  killed  JesuSy  tlie  Messiah,  the  son 
of  Maryy  tlie  ambassador  from  God.  But  they  did  not  kiU  hinii 
tliey  did  not  cnicify  him.  A  phantom  deceived  their  rage.  They 
who  dispute  about  it,  have  nothing  but  doubts ;  true  knowledge 
enlightenetli  them  not.  The  (Jews)  did  not  kill  Jesun:  God 
took  him  to  himselfy  (like  Enochy  Gen.  v.  24.)  because  He  is 
powerful  and  wise.  All  the  Jews  and  Christians  shall  beliere 
on  him  before  their  [second]  death  * :  he  shall  witness  against 

*  Maraccif  in  his  edition  of  the  Koran,  and  Sale  in  hb  Engliah  tnintUition,  p.  7^ 
read  and  render,  "  before  his  death,"*  ambiguoutdy  denoting  either  the  dtaik^  Jmh 
or  the  death  of  each  Jew  and  Christian.    The  former  opinion  to  untenaUet  u 
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em  at  the  day  of  resurrection, — ^Against  the  Jews  for  reject- 
s' him  as  the  Messiah;  against  the  Christians^  for  calling 
on  a  Gody  and  the  Son  of  God.^^  Chap.  4.  Mahomet  followed 
5  Gnostics  and  DocetcB^  and  Manicheans,  who  denied  the 
fering  of  Christ. 

But  Mahomet  expressly  and  repeatedly  denied  in  the  Koran 
it  Jesus  was  a  Godj  and  the  Son  of  Gody  like  the  JewSy  John 
18;  X.33. 

^  Jesus  in  the  sight  of  the  most  High  was  a  man  like 
lam*     Adam  was  created  from  dust :  God  said^  Be  thouy  and 

wasy^  chap.  3. 

**  O  ye  (Christians)  who  have  received  THE  SCRIPTURES, 
ceed  not  the  bounds  of  faith :  say  nothing  but  the  truth,  of 
[>D.  Christ  is  the  son  of  Man/y  the  ambassador  of  the  MOST 
EGH,  and  his  oracle.     He  caused  him  to  descend  into  Mary ; 

is  his  spirit.  Believe  in  GoD  and  in  his  apostles.  Say  not 
at  there  is  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  GoD.  He  is  one.  This 
lief  will  be  more  serviceable  to  you  [in  the  day  of  judgment] 
ir  from  having  a  sony  HE  alone  ruleth  heaven  and  earth.  He 
sufficient  of  himself,'"  [without  any  coadjutor y]  chap.  iv. 
**  They  who  say  that  Christy  the  son  of  Maryy  is  a  Gody  are 
l/tdels : — ^they  utter  blasphemy.  Did  he  not  say  himself,  O 
dldren  of  Israely  worship  GoD,  my  Lordy  and  your  Lord  I 
liosoever  shall  give  an  equal  to  the  MOST  HIGH,  shall  never 
iter  the  garden  of  delighty  his  abode  shall  be  hell  fire.  The 
'proved  shall  have  no  further  relief  to  expect" — *^  Thus  shall 
;  answer  them.  Who  could  stop  the  arm  of  the  Lord  if  he 
Kwe  to  destroy  the  Messiahy  Mary  his  mother,  and  all  created 
nngs  ?"  chap.  v. 

"  After  the  prophetSy  we  sent  JesuSy  son  of  Maryy  to  confirm 
ic  Pentateuch.  We  gave  him  the  Gospely  which  is  the  torch 
f  the  faith,  and  sets  the  seal  to  the  truth  of  the  ancient  Scrip- 
ores.  This  book  enlightens  and  instructs  those  who  fear  the 
ORD,"  chap.  V. 

Mahomet  claimed  the  testimony  of  Moses  to  himself,  as  the 
rophet  like  Moses,  Deut  xviii.  15 — 18.  And  the  following  of 
'hrist. 

^  I  am  the  apostle  of  Gody  said  JesuSy  the  son  of  Maryy  to 


Jenu  to  have  been  translated  to  heaven ;  and  the  latter  alao,  if  referred  to  the 
imrmi  death  of  each  Jew  and  Christian.  It  can  only  be  true  of  them  after  the  seneral 
Jfment;  as  in  Rev.  i.  7>  *ftcr  the  Jint  remmciion. 
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the  Jews,  I  came  to  confinn  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch^  which 
was  before  me,  to  announce  unto  you  the  propitious  coming  oft 
prophet  who  shall  follow  me :  Ahmed*  is  his  name,*'  chap.  IxL 

This  spurious  prophecy  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  BarnabaSj  a  work  originally  forged  bj 
some  heretical  Christians,  and  interpolated  to  support  the  pie- 
tensions  of  Mahomet, 

In  this  Gospel  Jestis  is  represented  on  his  trial  before  the 
Jewish  council,  speaking  thus  to  the  high  priest, 

^^  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazarethy  bom  of  Mary^  of  the  stock  of 
Davidy  a  mortal  man^  who  fear  God,  and  seek  his  honour  and 
glory. 

^^  The  high  priest  said.  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  MateSf 
that  God  is  to  setid  the  Messiah,  who  will  cotne  and  declare 
the  truthy  and  bring  mercy  with  him.  Tell  us  therefore,  mi 
thou  the  Messiah  whom  we  expect  ?  Jesus  said.  It  is  tnie 
that  God  so  promised,  but  lam  not  hey/or  he  was  created  be- 
fore  me. 

*^  The  high  priest  said— Tell  us  how  the  Messiah  wiU 
come  ?  Jesus  answered.  As  God  liveth,  lam  not  that  Messiah 
which  the  tribes  of  the  earth  wait  for ;  as  God  promised  by  our 
father  Abrahamy  saying,  In  thy  family  will  I  bless  all  tribes^ 
(Gen.  xxii.  18).  But  when  God  shall  take  me  out  of  the  woild, 
Satan  will  again  promote  this  cursed  apostacy,  making  the 
wicked  believe  that  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  My  words  and  my 
doctrine  shall  be  corrupted,  insomuch  that  scarce  thirty  faithjul 
shall  be  found.  But  my  consolation  is  in  the  coming  of  the 
messenger  of  God,  who  shall  destroy  all  false  opinions  concem- 
ing  me ;  and  his  law  shall  run  through  the  whole  world ;  finr  so 
God  promised  our  father  Abraham.  And  above  all,  my  com- 
fort is,  that  his  faith  shall  have  no  end,  but  shall  be  inviolable^ 
and  preserved  by  God. 

^^  The  high  priest  said,  Wliat  shall  the  MESSIAH  be  called  f 
and  how  shall  his  coming  and  manner  of  life  be  known  ?  JesMS 
answered.  The  name  of  the  Messenger  of  God  is  very  cefc- 
brated  f  •   Mahommed  is  his  blessed  name.  Then  the  multitiide 

*  dkmed  signifies  <<  celebrated;"  its  luperUtive,  Mahmtrnd^  •*  tmti  etUbrmUi,"  is  the 
title  of  the  prophet  adopted  throughout  the  Koran,     Savory,  Tom.  TI.  p.  365,  notfs. 

t  Instead  of  irapacXirroct  **  the  advoeaUt**  or  Holt  Spirit,  wbom  Christ  fnmkti 
to  send  to  the  Apostles,  John  ziT.  16  ;  xtI.  7>  these  heredct  wrtmltalcd  vtpicXvrKi 
**very  celebrated"  which  is  synonymous  with  Mmktmumd. 
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lift  up  their  Yoices  and  said.  Send  us,  O  our  God,  ihy  messengery 
come  quickly,  O  Mahommedy  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  !" 

See  the  passage,  at  length,  containing  the  xcvith  and  xcviith 
chapters.  Whitens  Bampton  Sermons,  notes  and  authorities,  p. 
xxiii — ^xxxvii.  first  edit 

Hence,  the  Mahometan  doctors  maintain,  that  Mahomet,  at 
the  general  resurrection,  when  GoD  shall  judge  all  mankind, 
will  rise  first,  as  the  first-fruits  himself,  and  will  undertake  the 
office  of  advocate  or  intercessor ;  after  it  shall  have  been  de- 
clined by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jesus,  who  shall  beg 
deliverance  only  for  their  own  souls.  Sale*s  Preliminary  dis- 
course, p.  87.  And  this,  though  not  directly  asserted,  seems  to 
be  intimated  in  the  Koran. 

"  We  have  brought  thee  f  Mahomet  J  the  seven  verses  which 
[compose  the  introduction  of  the  Koran,  and]  serve  for  prayer 
[to  the  Mussulmans,  at  the  five  stated  times  in  the  day,]  and 
the  precious  Koran,  Look  not  to  the  good  things  which  we 
have  dispensed  to  the  reprobate;  afflict  not  thyself  at  their 
[prosperous]  lot.  Spread  thy  tvings  over  the  faithful ;  tell 
them  ^^  I  am  your  true  apostle^'*  chap.  15.  .This  seems  to  allude 
to  OUR  Lord's  tutelar  protection  of  the  Israelites,  and  o{  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  same  imagery,  Exod.  xix.  4 ;  Deut  xxxii.  11 ; 
Psalm  xci.  4 ;  Matt  xxiii.  37. 

As  Mahomet  divided  heaven  into  seven  stories,  or  apartments, 
above  each  other,  for  the  reception  of  the  good,  according  to 
their  merits ;  so  he  divided  hell  into  the  same  number,  for  the 
reception  of  the  wicked,  according  to  their  demerits ;  to  which 
he  assigns  seven  gates,  chap.  15.  The  &TstJehenna,  for  wicked 
Mussulmans ;  the  second,  Ladha,  for  the  Jews ;  the  third,  Al 
Hotama,  for  the  Christians ;  the  fourth,  Al  Sair,  for  the  Za- 
bians ;  the  fifth,  Sakar,  for  the  Magians ;  the  sixth,  Al  Jahim, 
for  the  Idolaters ;  and  the  seventh,  lowest  and  most  dreadfiil  of 
all,  Al  Hauryat,  for  the  Hypocrites,  who  profess  religion  out- 
wardly, but  have  none  inwardly.  These  were  conformable  to 
ancient  tradition  before  his  time.  Mill  de  Mohammedismo 
ante  Moham.  p.  412 ;  Herbelot,  p.  368,  &c.  Sale,  Prel.  Disc, 
p.  92. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  only  the  infidels  are  re- 
served for  eternal  damnation.  According  to  his  accommoda- 
ting system,  Mussulmans  who  have  been  guilty  of  heinous  or 
mortal  sins,  but  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  mission  of 
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Mahomet^  will  be  liberated  from  Jehenna^  after  they  shall  have 
expiated  their  crimes  by  their  sufferings.  Sale^  p.  87.  This 
strongly  resembles  the  Popish  purgatory. 

But  what  are  the  rewards  which  Mahomet  held  forth  to  his 
faithful  followers  ?  A  paradise  of  sensual  gratifications ;  when, 
after  a  purgation  in  Jehennay  of  not  less  than  900,  nor  more 
than  7000  years,  they  shall  be  liberated  by  the  mercy  of  GoD, 
and  the  intercession  of  Mahomet ;  they  shall  then  be  baptized 
in  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  called  the  river  of  UfCy  which 
shall  wash  them  whiter  than  pearls,  and  be  admitted  into  the 
garden  of  Eden j  or  of  delights j  when  they  shall  enjoy  all  manner 
of  pleasures. 

**  They  shall  recline  on  couches  adorned  with  gold,  and  jeweli* 
They  bhall  view  each  other  with  good  will ; 
They  shall  be  served  by  youths  in  perpetual  bloom, 
Who  shall  present  them  with  delicious  wine  in  cups  of  varions  kinds. 
Its  fumes  shall  not  mount  up  to  their  heads, 
Nor  shall  it  disturb  their  reason  ; 
A  wish  shall  supply  the  fruits  they  shall  desire, 
And  the  flesh  of  the  rarest  birds. 
Beside  them  shall  be  the  Hourit,  with  fine  black  eifet. 
The  lustre  of  their  complexion  shall  equal  that  of  pearb. 
Their  favours  shall  be  the  meed  of  virtue. 
Trifling  discourses  shall  be  banished  from  their  sojonm, 
Their  heart  shall  not  be  inclined  to  evil. 
There  shall  they  hear  only  the  salutation  oi  Peace  t 
How  great  the  felicity  of  the  righteous  I 
They  shall  walk  among  trees  of  Nabk  without  thomsy 
In  the  midst  otBananiert,  arranged  in  rowi. 
They  shall  enjoy  their  luxuriant  foliage. 
On  the  borders  of  spouting  fountains. 
A  profusion  of  fruits  of  various  kinds 
Shall  offer  themselves  to  be  plucked  by  tlie  hand. 
They  shall  repose  upon  elevated  beds, 
We  have  restored  to  youth  their  spouses ; 
They  shall  be  always  virgitu. 
Their  husbands  shall  caress  them,  enjoying  the  tame  youth." 

With  this  alluring  description  is  contrasted  the  lot  of /ff- 
Jidels : 

"  They  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  burning  wind,  and  bolUng  water. 
They  shall  be  enveloped  in  clouds  of  t/uek  smoke  ; 
Which  shall  afford  them  neither  coolness  nor  ease. 
While  abandoned  on  earth,  toebriety  of  pleasures, 
And  plunged  into  the  blackest  crimes. 
They  said,  When  death  shall  reduce  us  to  bones 
And  dust,  shall  we  again  revive  T 
Shall  our  fat  Iters  also  be  restored  tol\fef 
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Tdl  them,  ThejUtt  men  and  their  posterity. 

Shall  he  restored  to  lift,  they  shall  be  assembiedf 

At  the  apptmUed  time  of  the  last  day, 

Then  shall  ye,  who  lived  in  error, 

Who  denied  the  Holy  FaUh, 

Be  fed  with  thefrtUt  of  the  tree  Zacoun ; 

Ye  shall JUl  yonr  beUies  therewith, 

Ye  shall  then  drink  draughts  of  boiling  toater, 

fFiih  the  eagerness  of  a  thirsty  cameL 

Thii  shall  be  their  lot  in  the  day  of  judgment !"  Chap.  Ivi. 

Such  are  the  minute,  sensual,  and  grovelling  descriptions  of 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  borrowed  from 
Marian  and  Rabbinical  legends  and  fables,  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Koran  ;  so  widely  different  from  those  general  and  undefined 
joys  of  heaven,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heardy  nor 
kath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive^  where  the  sons 
of  the  resurrection  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage^ 
but  are  like  the  angels  of  heaven  ;  where  the  intellectual  plea- 
sures of  a  future  slate  are  neither  meat  nor  drinky  but  righte- 
ausnessj  peaccy  afid  joy  in  the  HoLY  SPIRIT;  where  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  be  admitted  to  the  superlative  delight  of  seeing 
God  as  he  is,  unveiled  in  all  his  peerless  majesty  and  goodness. 
And  shall  know  his  wonders  of  creating,  redeeming,  sanctifying 
lore  towards  the  sons  of  men,  not  partly^  but  perfectlyy  even 
as  they  are  known  to  THE  SEARCHER  OF  HEARTS. — But  the 
tricked  shall  be  like  the  troubled  seoy  whose  waves  cast  up  mire 
and  dirt,     TJiere  shall  be  no  peace  for  the  wickedy  where  the 
worm  dieth  noty  and  the  fire  is  not  to  be  quenched  I — ^Their 
minds  perhaps  will  be  tortured  more  severely  than  their  bodiesy 
bv  the  intolerable  agonies  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  all  the  un- 
alterable horrors  of  hopeless  despair,  amidst  the  incessant  re- 
proaches and  revilings  of  the  suffering  partners  of  their  crimes 
and  of  their  misery. 

Islamism  has  been  styled  by  several  writers  a  Christian  he* 
rexy  *  ;  and  its  likeness,  indeed,  to  popery y  is  striking  in  many 
of  their  leading  features :  their  blasphemy y  their  uncharitable- 
nesMy  tlieir  intolerance  of  all  other  sects  or  religions,  their  spirit 
o( proselytism  by  the  sword;  their  burthensome  ritual  of  stated 
prayers,  fasts,  and  pilgrimages ;  and  their  excessive  supersti- 
tion.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  611,  of  this  work.     But  it  should  rather 

*  Rehsftd,  Spanhrim,  Rieaut,  Benson,  Jortin,  &c«    See  fVoodhosm  oo  the  ApoealypM* 
PL  36&— 370. 
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be  entitled  the  grand  Apostacy,  both  from  the  Patriarchal  and 
Christian  Faith,  which  obscured  and  comiptedy  and  at  length 
extinguished  true  religion,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe,  by  its  deleterious  influence. 

Tliough  Mahomet  acknowledged  the  miraculQUS  incarnation 
of  Christ,  as  the  word  or  oracle,  yet  he  denied  bis  attme- 
ment.  lie  rejected  him  as  THE  Son  of  God,  and  THE  LAMB 
OF  God,  who  came  to  take  away  the  sifis  of  the  world.  And 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  blasphemously  assumed  his  titles  and 
functions  himself,  as  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  the  advo- 
cate of  man  with  God  ;  the  last  and  greatest  messenger  or 
prophet  of  God,  commissioned  to  reform  and  perfect  all  pre- 
ceding dispensations.  Islamiwty  therefore,  while  it  degrades 
Christ  to  a  mere  man^  deifies  Mahometj  or  exalts  him  to  a 
God ;  and  is  therefore  guilty  of  that  very  idolatry  which  it  pro- 
fesses utterly  to  abhor  and  detest,  by  giving  to  the  creature  the 
honour  due  only  to  the  Creator,  God  oyer  all,  blessed  for 
ever.    Amen. 

And  though  Mahomet  at  first  temporized  with  the  Christians^ 
as  he  did  with  the  Jews^  and  admitted  them  as  tributaries,  and 
declared,  according  to  Elmaciny  "  Wliosoever  oppresses  a  ChriS' 
tian,  shall  Jind  in  him  *  an  adversary  in  the  day  of  judgment^ 
yet  afterwards,  when  his  power  was  established  by  his  con- 
quests, he  tenned  them  InJidelSy  because  they  did  not  believe  in 
his  mission,  and  absolutely  excluded  them  fi*om  heaven,  and 
sent  them  all  to  the  third  helly  still  lower  than  the  Jews.  And 
his  successors,  the  Saraceti  Caliphs  and  Turkish  Sultans, 
did  not  fail  to  follow  his  example  and  his  doctrines,  in  per- 
secuting Christians,  as  ^^  dogs,''  with  the  most  unrelenting 
severity. 

Islamism,  therefore,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  adverse  to  the 
mild  spirit  and  liberal  genius  of  Christianity.  It  was  hatched 
and  matured  in  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  a  sensual  and  corrupt  people.  It 
was  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  hostility  to  the  reit 
of  mankind.  Christians,  Jews,  and  Pagans.  It  befriended  arhi' 
trary  and  despotic  power  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  It 
encouraged   ignorance,   by  representing  all  liberal    aits    and 

*  Not  having  access  to  FAmacin^  I  leave  undetermined,  whether  by  "  Aim*'  b  mctiU 
Mahomett  or  the  Chrittinn  oppressed :  Tlie  former  U  tuppoited  by  Mahomet's  cbim  t* 
intercesshn,  and  by  )m  sending  the  Chrittian  InfideU  to  hell. 
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wdences  as  unnecessary  or  as  prejudicial,  either,  if  not  war- 
anted  by,  or  if  contrary  to,  the  Koran ;  and  it  produced  a 
orpor  and  apathy ^  which  chilled  and  deadened  every  tendency 
o  speculative  exertion  and  moral  improvement,  by  the  deso- 
sting  doctrine  of  fixed  fate  or  predestination.  Hence  the 
fide  and  unresisted  spread  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople j 
CairOy  &c. 

In  the  prime  and  meridian  of  life,  Mahomet  maintained  a  fair 
riharacter  for  sanctity  and  decorum.  He  was  then  an  enthusiast. 
[t  was  not  till  the  wane,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  that  he  deviated 
nlo  those  monstrous  hists  and  abominations  that  disgraced  his 
latter  years,  as  the  fanatical  founder  of  a  new  religion  and  em- 
pire. How  appositely,  therefore,  is  he  described  in  symbolical 
prophecy,  as  "  a  fallen  star,^  fallen  fi"om  "  heaven,^^  fi"om  his 
tiigfa  estate,  like  "  Ltunfery  son  of  the  morning,'*  who,  with  "  the 
hejf*  of  hypocrisy  J  "  opened  the  door  of  the  abyss,"  and  firom  his 
ywtk  lowest  hell,  let  out  "  a  thick  smoke  *,  which  darkened  the 
nm  and  the  atmosphere,"  a  cloud  of  false  and  superstitious 
doctrines,  which  darkened  the  understandings  of  his  deluded 
followers,  and  produced  a  swarm  of  "  scorpion-like  locusts^  with 
Btings  in  their  tails,"  or  "  fanatical  robbers,"  the  Saracens ;  who, 
for  five  months,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  lunar  years,  harassed, 
spoiled,  or  tormented  the  world,  till  Uie  building  oi  Bagdad^ 
under  the  conduct  of  "  the  angel  of  the  abyss,  Abaddon^''  or  their 
**  destroying  king ;"  deceiving  chiefly  the  eastern  world.  Rev.  ix. 
1 — 11,  by  their  means,  and  their  successors,  the  ^^  Turkish 
horsemen,  vnXh  serpenfs  tails,"  for  a  long  period  of  an  hour^  a 
diny,  a  month  y  and  a  year^  or  391  years  and  15  days,  ending 
with  their  conquests,  in  A.D.  1672.     Rev.  ix.  15—19. 

*  Tbc  ArtbUn  historians  j41  Zamak,  BeidauHf  Yahia,  and  JaUal,  relate  a  remarkable 
bet,  and  phstoomenon,  in  Mahomeft  time.  The  Meccant  were  visited  with  tifamme, 
sorompanied  with  a  smoke  which  filled  the  atmosphere,  so  thickf  that  they  could  only 
War,  but  iioc  »ee  each  other.  The  Koran  seems  to  take  advanta^  of  this,  in  the  44th 
chapter,  entitled  "  Smoke,  revealed  at  Mecca"  and  to  represent  it  as  a  judgment  for  their 
fiibciicf ;  which  is  threatened  to  be  renewed  before  the  day  of  judgment,  as  one  of  th« 
ittC  signs. 

*'  Erring  in  the  waves  of  doubt,  the  lufidelt  mock  our  doctrine.  Thou  (Mahomet) 
fkah.  observe  them  in  the  day  when  a  thick  vail  shall  cover  the  6rmament.  They  shall 
he  cwekjped  therein.  This  shall  be  a  dreadful  plague.  They  shall  say,  0  Lord,  deliver 
Mffwm  this  scourge  !  We  hold  the  faith  I  How  can  they  hold  it  ?  The  frtw  amhastador 
bath  preached  to  them,  but  they  have  rejected  him,  and  said.  He  it  taught  to  tpeak  [by 
MDC  other  person]  or  is  pottessed  by  a  damon  !  If  wt  should  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their 
tains,  they  will  return  to  their  infidelity  !" 

Y  2 
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With  the  sfnoke  of  Islamism  darkening  the  Patriarchal  reli- 
gion, which  it  professed  to  restore,  how  finely  is  contrasted  that 
religion  in  its  primitive  state  of  glory  and  illumination,  vidAsx 
the  symbolical  imagery  of  a  chaste  "  matron  arrayed  with  the 
mny  having  tlie  moon  under  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  twelve  start 
upon  her  head,**  aptly  representing  Jacobus  family  in  JotepVt 
dream.     Gen.  xxxvii.  9,  10. 

In  Egypty  her  persecutions  began,  firom  the  same  Abaddon^ 
under  the  different  imager}"  of  a  great  red  dragon^  or  water  jer- 
pent  *j  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  crocodile^  who  continued 
his  persecutions  of  the  Patriarchal  Church,  improved  by  Afoset, 
and  perfected  by  Christ,  that  ^^male  chiUT^  whom  he  perse- 
cuted from  his  birth  to  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  and  after- 
wards set  up  as  his  opponent,  the  gaudy  harlot  of  the  western 
world,  sitting  on  many  waters^  or  popery^  to  which  "  he  gave 
his  own  power  and  authority,**  to  blaspheme  God,  by  her  idola- 
tries, and  to  persecute  the  Matron  and  her  children,  both  in  the 
east  and  west,  by  these  two  prime  agents  of  false  religion.  Rev. 
xii.  1 — 17;  xiii.  1 — 9;  xvii.  1 — 18. 

'riie  propriety  and  consistency  of  this  symbolical  imageiy 
throughout  is  admirable.  See  it  more  particularly  explained  in 
the  last  period  of  the  third  Volume  of  this  work. 

BardesaneSy  a  learned  Syrian  philosopher,  about  A.D.  180, 
represented  Christianity  in  his  time,  as  correcting  the  reigning 
vices  of  the  world,  wherever  it  prevailed.  "  In  Parthia^  the 
Christ iansy  though  Parthians,  are  not  Polygamists  ;  in  Persia^ 
though  Persians,  tliey  do  not  marry  their  own  daughters;  in 
Bactria  and  Gauly  they  do  not  violate  the  marriage  bed. 
Wherever  they  reside,  tliey  resist  the  influence  of  corrupt  lawt 
and  wicked  customs,^"*  Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel.  Lib.  VI.  chap.  40. 

This  may  lead  us  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  oiMon- 
tesqiiieuy  thus  accounting  for  the  more  favourable  reception  of 
Islamism  in  the  cast  than  in  the  west 

^^  The  law  which  permits  only  one  wi/e,  is  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  European ^  but  not  to  the  nature  of  the  Asiatic 


*  The  credulous  PontoppldoHy  Bishop  of  Norway,  among  other  marfeUaus 
mentions  a  prodigious  tea  tnake,  called  the  CrackeUf  which  is  the  terror  of  tbt 
fishermen.     Il  sometimes  suddenly  rears  its  head  out  of  the  water  as  high  as  the 
of  a  ship,  and  then  overlays  their  vessels,  and  carries  them  down  with  it,  Into  the  jteftfci 

of  the  ocean  ! ! How  finely  illustrative  is  this  of  the  destmctiTe  power  of  the  peat 

spiritual  serpent,  the  DeviU 
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climate.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  Mohammedism  found  so  easy 
an  admission  in  Asia,  and  fomid  such  difficulty  to  extend  itself 
in  Europe  ;  that  Christianity  hath  maintained  itself  in  Europe, 
and  hath  been  destroyed  in  Asia ;  and  that  the  Mahometans 
liave  made  so  much,  and  the  Christians  so  little  progress  in 
Chinar 

"  In  the  time  oiJustiniany  many  philosophers,  uneasy  at  the 
restraints  laid  upon  them  by  Christian  laws,  retired  into  Persia 
to  Chosroes.  What  induced  them  most,  said  Agathias^  was, 
that  polygamy  was  there  permitted  to  men  who  did  not  abstain 
even  from  adultery."     L  Esprit  des  LoiSy  xvi.  2  ;  xvii.  6. 

The  reasoning  here,  is  unsound  and  inconsistent  Polygamy^ 
in  the  east,  was  an  innovation  upon  the  primitive  law  of  mar- 
riage, enacted  in  Paradise,  (Gen.  ii.  24)  and  in  obedience 
thereto,  monogamy  prevailed  in  the  Antediluvian  world,  till  the 
seventh  generation,  when  Lamech  is  first  recorded,  as  having 
two  mires.  From  that  time,  lust  and  violence  overspread  the 
earth  till  the  deluge.  But  the  righteous  Noah  had  but  one  wife ; 
and  afterwards  Job,  in  the  seventh  generation,  and  Abraham  in 
the  tenth,  until  compelled  to  take  a  concubine,  Hagar,  by  the 
impatience  of  his  wife  Sarah.  Even  Mahomet  himself,  that 
descendant  of  Hagar,  lived  soberly  and  virtuously  with  his  first 
wife,  for  four  and  twenty  years.  The  influence  o{  climate  there- 
fore seems  to  be  overrated  by  Montesquieu^  in  the  first  passage. 
And  the  testimony  of  Bardesanes,  to  the  purity  of  the  Asiatic 
Christians  in  his  time,  is  decisive  against  him. 

In  the  latter  passage,  Montesquieu  contradicts,  from  expe- 
rience, his  hypothesis  in  the  former.  Surely  the  European  phi- 
losophers of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  were 
as  prone  to  adultery,  and  the  Gauls,  in  the  time  of  BardesaneSy 
as  even  the  Parthians,  Persians,  or  Bactrians. 

Christ,  correcting  the  laxity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  revived 
the  primitive  law  of  marriage. 

To  what  better  cause  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  rejection  of 
Islamism  in  the  west  ? 

To  the  superior  influence  of  the  ORIGINAL  Scriptures, 
which  were  more  carefully  searched  and  compared  by  the  more 
intelligent  Europeans,  seeking  rational  evidence  of  the  rational 
faith  required  of  them,  Uke  the  Bereans  of  old,  and  to  the  re- 
vival of  pure  and  undefiled  Christianity  by  the  BLESSED  Re- 
formation, through  a  great  part  of  Europe,  which,  by  recur- 
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ring  to  the  Scriptures,  purged  ^way  a  good  part  of  theeiran 
and  corruptions  of  Popery^  analogous  to  those  of  Islamism^  and 
equally  operated  to  the  rejection  of  both.  Even  in  RomiA 
countries,  tlie  salutary  influence  of  ProteHantism  has  wrought 
a  partial  reform,  and  in  some  degree  counteracted  the  geniiuof 
their  religion. 

But  why  has  Islamism  superseded  Christianity  in  the  east? 
— a  melancholy  truth,  which  we  are  forced  to  admit,  with  Mm^ 
tesquieu. 

That  the  east  was  not  at  first  more  adverse  to  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  than  the  west,  is  evident  from  its  extensive  propa- 
gation, from  Judea  to  India.  But  when  it  became  gradually 
corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  Zabiism,  Magism^  Judaimj 
and  Paganism  y  and  the  original  Scriptures  were  eveiy  whefB 
supplanted  by  spurious  Gospels,  legends  and  romances ;  when 
no  auspicious  Reformation  interposed,  as  in  the  west,  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and  the  purity  of 
the  primitive  faith  of  the  first  and  second  century ;  but  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  pestilential  aposiacy  was  introduced  in  the 
palatable  form  of  the  Koran^  disclaiming  all  mysteries  in  reli- 
gion, and  maintaining  the  simple  unity  of  God,  and  divine  mis- 
sion of  Mahomet y  as  the  last  of  the  prophets,  sent  to  close  and 
perfect  the  foregoing  revelations,  and  pandering  to  the  preju- 
dices, lusts  and  reigning  vices  of  the  world,  with  the  lefl  hand, 
in  its  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  sensual  rewards  and  indul- 
gences, while  it  wielded  tlie  sword  of  persecution  in  the  right, 
no  wonder  that  Christianity  withered,  as  a  sickly  plant  in  a 
dry  soil,  while  Islamism  flourished,  as  a  noxious  weed,  in  a 
rank  and  luxurious  garden  of  delights. 

Nor  can  genuine  Christianity  recover  its  influence  in  the 
east,  without  a  miracle,  so  blinded  are  the  Mahometans  by  the 
smoke  of  Islamisfn^  and  the  Idolaters  by  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance of  Paganism  y  which  overspread  those  benighted  regiMHy 
where  the  ^^  bright  and  morning  star*"*  once  arose,  to  usher  in 
the  SUN  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  with  healing  in  hia  wings,  (ff 
rays. 

Montesquieu  himself  has  well  explained,  in  another  passage, 
why  ''  Christians  have  made  so  little  progress  in  China^* 

^'  It  is  hanlly  possible  tliat  Christianity  should  ever  be  esta- 
blished in  China.  Vows  otvirginityy  the  assembling  of  women 
in  the  churches,  their  necessary  intercourse  with  the  ministeis 
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of  religion,  their  participation  of  the  Sacraments,  auricular  con- 
Jessiofiy  extreme  unction^  the  marrying  but  one  wife,  all  this 
oversets  the  manners  and  customs,  and  strikes  at  the  religion 
and  laws  of  the  country."    V Esprit  des  LoiSy  xix.  18. 

This  is  not  genuine  Christianity ^  but  Popery ^  which  the  phi- 
losopher here  describes.  And  yet,  even  the  Roman  mission- 
aries  were  at  first  favourably  received  in  China,  contrary  to  his 
assumption,  until  they  began  to  intermeddle  in  state  intrigues 
and  politics ;  when  they  were  expelled,  not  as  Christians^  but 
as  incendiaries.     See  the  Lettres  EdiJUtntes^  &c. 

To  these  reasons  we  are  bound  to  add,  with  gratitude  and 
thankfulness,  that  Europe  has  been  the  most  eminently  and 
gratuitously  favoured  quarter  of  the  globe,  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  of  Europe,  these  pre-eminently 
fortunate  isles, 

UUimot  orbis  Britarmot, 

Still  left,  as  the  only  asylum  almost,  of  pure  Religion  and  ra- 
.  tional  Liberty,  at  this  woeful  crisis.  (1812.) 


SECTION    XIL 


THE  SARACEN  KALIPHS. 

ABUBEKR. 

The  same  day  that  Mahomet  died,  Abubekr,  the  father  of 
Aiesha,  his  favourite  wife,  chiefly  by  her  influence  and  the  sup- 
port of  Omar  and  Othman,  was  elected  Khalif,  or  "  successor" 
to  Mahomet,  in  the  regal  and  pontifical  authority,  in  exclusion 
of  Ali,  the  kinsman  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  the  best  title,  from  his  merits.  Ali,  however, 
upon  his  wife  FatimcCs  death,  forty  days  after  her  father,  ac«* 
quiesced  in  the  election  of  Abubekr,  finding  the  people  in  gene-* 
ral  prejudiced  in  favour  of  "  the  faithful  witness^ 

The  beginning  of  Abubekfs  reign  was  disturbed  by  several 
revolts  and  insurrections,  excited  by  apostates  firom  Islamisntj 

13 
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and  false  prophets.    These  were  quelled  by  the  valour  and  ac- 
tivity  of  the  zealous  and  ferocious  Khaledj  and  his  troops. 

Tlie  expedition  against  Syria^  which  had  been  suspended  by 
MahomeVs  decease,  and  the  ensuing  disturbances,  was  vxm 
resumed,  and  Osama  revenged  his  father  Zaid^s  death,  and 
ravaged  the  imperial  territories. 

Next  year,  A.D.  633,  Abubekr  sent  Khaledj  with  a  powerfiil 
anny,  to  invade  Iraky  or  Babylonia j  the  southern  region  of  Me- 
sopotamia ;  who  subdued  the  country,  and  compelled  the  in- 
habitants to  pay  a  tribute  of  70,000  pieces  of  money,  the  first 
tribute  brought  from  foreign  countries  into  the  KhaliTs  treasuy 
at  Medina.    EutychiuSy  Annal.  II.  p.  259. 

He  also  sent  Yezid  to  continue  the  war  in  Syrian  with  these 
remarkable  directions,  **  Destroy  no  old  women  nor  children; 
cut  down  no  palm  trees  nor  fruit  trees ;  bum  no  com  ^fields; 
kill  no  cattle  except /or  your  own  use;  slay  no  religious  persom 
in  the  monasteries,  nor  injure  their  pUices  of  worship;  but  give 
no  quarter  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  except  they  either  em* 
brace  Islamism,  or  consent  to  pay  tribute^^  The  former  part 
of  these  directions  was  artfully  framed  to  conciliate  the  Chris- 
tians :  the  latter,  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  who  are  called  the 
"  Synagogue  of  Satan. ^^  Rev.  ii.  9;  iii.  9.  These  directions  in 
general  were  frmned  in  the  true  spirit  of  MahomeVs  revelation, 
on  the  success  of  Islamism  in  Abyssinia,  noticed  before,  and 
seem  to  be  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse.    Rev.  ix.  3 — 6. 

Khaled,  on  his  triumphant  return  from  Irak,  having  joined 
Yezid,  they  defeated  the  emperor  Heracliusin  a  pitched  battle 
near  Damascus,  with  great  slaughter  and  little  loss,  and  reduced 
Damascus  after  a  six  months'  siege,  A.D.  634. 

This  severe  blow,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  in  council,  repre- 
sented as  a  scourge  from  heaven  upon  his  subjects,  for  their 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Gospel ;  while  it  was  repre* 
sented  by  the  Mahometan  generals,  as  an  indication  of  the 
Divine  favour  in  this  religious  war.  Khaled  himself  was  a 
gifted  preacher,  and  could  pray  as  well  as  fight  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  before  the  engagement :  '*  Help  m, 
O  God,  we  beseech  thee,  against  those  wretches,  who  pray  idO' 
latrously,  and  rely  upon  another  god  (Christ)  beside  nee ! 
Help  us,  O  God,  who  acknowledge  thy  unity,  and  mamlatii, 
thai  there  is  no  God  but  T/iou  only,  against  these  idoiaiers;  for 
Mahomet,  thy  propheVs  sake.^^ — ^Then  he  shouted  to  his  men. 
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gkiy  Jight  I  ParacUsey  Paradise  ! Nothing  could  with- 

ind  these  fanatics,  determined  on  victory  or  martyrdom.  Al 
^akedi. 

The  powerful  influence  o{  their  predestinarianismy  oxfatalism^ 
Kmgly  appears  in  his  letter  to  Abubekr,  stating  the  particulars 
this  great  victory. 

**  O  Emperor  of  the  Faithful,  we  encountered  the  Grecian 
my,  under  the  command  of  IVerdany  who  had  sworn,  by 
krisiy  that  he  would  either  conquer  or  die.  However,  we  fell 
ion  them,  calling  upon  God,  and  trusting  in  him,  who  sup- 
ried  us,  and  gave  us  a  complete  victory.  As  it  teas  decreed 
Mi  our  enemies  should  be  overcome y  we  slew  them  on  all  sides, 
the  number  of  50,000  men,  while  oiur  loss  was  no  more  than 
4  men.  I  date  this  letter  the  SOth  of  the  former  Jornada^  on 
J  march  from  Agiraden  to  Damascus,  Pray  for  our  further 
oqierity  and  success.  The  peace  and  blessing  of  God  be 
on  thee  and  all  true  Mussulmans.^*  Al  Wakedi, 
Ahubekr  died  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken,  of  a 
er,  in  fifteen  days,  contracted  by  bathing  in  cold  weather, 
r  his  will,  he  appointed  Omar^  who  officiated  for  him  as  Iman 
ring  his  illness,  to  succeed  him  in  the  Khalifat 
He  was  a  most  zealous  and  credulous  Mussulman,  as  we 
re  seen,  from  the  beginning.  Diuing  his  short  reign,  he  col- 
ted  the  several  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  their  present  ar- 
igement,  and  left  the  copy  in  the  care  of  H(ifsay  Omar*s 
ngfater,  and  widow  of  Mahomet;  which,  however,  was  not 
blished  by  authority  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D. 
i,  with  corrections,  by  Othman.  He  so  disregarded  money, 
it  at  his  decease,  his  effects  were  valued  at  no  more  than  five 
'hems.  AVlien  Omar  heard  this,  he  said,  God  have  mercy  on 
*  9oul  of  Abubekr,  but  he  has  left  his  successor  a  difficult  pat-* 
m  to  follow  I 

OMAR. 

rhis  Khalif  had  also  been  one  of  MahomeVs  earliest  compa- 
ns,  and  most  strenuous  supporters,  whom  he  honoured  with 
title  of  Farouky  *'*'  the  divider,*'  from  the  foUowing  circum- 
tice. 

Mahomet y  like  Moses y  acted  as  supreme  judge,  or  chief  magis- 
:e  of  the  Mussulmans.     Having  decided  a  cause  at  his  tribu- 
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nal,  in  favour  of  a  Jew  against  a  Mussulman^  the  latter  appealed 
from  the  prophet's  sentence  to  Omatj  who,  though  not  in  a 
judicial  office,  was  in  high  repute  for  his  justice.  The  partiei 
foimd  Omar  at  tlie  door  of  his  house,  who,  having  heard  bodi 
sides,  said.  Wait  a  momenty  and  I  unll  settle  the  matter,  Hd 
then  went  in,  and  immediately  returned  with  his  sabre,  and,  at 
one  stroke,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Mussulman,  saying,  7A»  m 
the  reward  of  those  who  do  not  abide  by  tlie  sentence  of  their 
judges  !   Herbeloty  p.  682. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  depose  the  ferocious  Kkalei 
from  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria^  because  he  broke  the 
convention  made  by  Abu  Obeidah  at  the  surrender  oi  Damascm^ 
and  attacked  and  spoiled  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  on  their 
retreat.  Khaled  bore  his  disgrace  with  great  magnanimitfy 
swearing  that  though  he  detested  Omary  still  he  would  sabnA 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  obey  the  commands  of  Makometi 
lawful  successor;  and  accordingly,  he  served  under  the  men 
merciful  Abu  Obeidah^  on  whom  die  Khalif  confeired  the  duef 
command. 

BATTLE  OF  KADESIA. 

The  next  year,  A.D.  636,  was  signalized  by  the  decisiTe 
battle  of  Kadesiay  in  which  Saady  the  KhaliTs  general,  defeated 
an  army  of  100,000  Persians^  under  Jezdegirdy  with  the  loss  of 
half  their  number,  while  the  Saracens  lost  7,500,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  as  related  in  a  former  seclifm* 
The  Saracens  disgraced  their  conquest  by  the  most  atrodoai 
cruelties,  and  persecutions  of  the  unfortunate  Persians^  in  eveij 
shape ;  they  destroyed  the  men,  sold  the  women  and  children 
for  captives,  and  colonized  the  country  with  a  swann  of  hnngiy 
Saracen  '^  locustSy^  who  overthrew  the  religion,  laws,  custonu, 
and  even  language,  of  the  natives,  in  a  good  measure,  and  pro- 
scribed the  noblest  monuments  of  their  literature,  as  hostile  to 
the  Korany  out  of  hatred  to  the  Magian  religion.  Among  the 
unfortunate  captives,  exposed  for  public  sale  at  Medina^  was 
S/ieria  banUy  the  princess,  daughter  of  Jezdegird.  But  the 
liberal-minded  Ali  condemned  this  barbarity,  saying,  that  the 
offspring  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  soldy  and  married  her  inune- 
diatcly  to  his  second  son  Hussain,  Richardson's  Dissert  p.  216. 
To  this  wise  and  humane  conduct,  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  no 
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Q&ll  part  of  the  veneration  in  which  AH  was  held  in  Persia, 
o  intercept,  and  secure  the  Persian  commerce  with  the  East 
uUeSy  Omar  now  laid  the  foundation  of  Basra^  or  Bassarahy 
;  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris^  which  was  finished  in  three  years. 
Terbelofy  p.  682. 

BATTLE  OF  YERMOUK. 

This  same  year,  A.D.  636,  was  famous  for  the  total  defeat  of 
le  emperor  HeracliuSy  at  the  battle  of  Yermouky  in  Syria.  In 
lis  most  bloody  and  hard  fought  engagement,  the  Saracens 
ere  thrice  repulsed,  and  as  often  rallied,  by  the  courage  and 
iliepidity  of  tiieir  women,  who  were  posted  in  the  rear ;  one  of 
ion  knocked  down  Abu  SqfiaUy  the  general,  when  giving 
round,  with  a  tent  pole.  The  chief  women  then  took  the  com- 
land,  till  night  parted  the  combatants.  Next  morning,  Khaula  *, 
«ter  of  one  of  the  generals,  led  the  van  to  the  charge.  She  was 
eat  to  the  ground  by  a  Greek,  but  was  succoured  by  IVqfeiray 
DC  of  her  female  fiiends,  who  struck  off  his  head  at  a  blowJ 
nimated  by  the  heroism  of  their  women,  the  Arabs  became 
resistible,  and  routed  at  length  the  Ghrecian  army,  with  the  loss^ 

is  said,  of  150,000  killed,  and  about  40,000  taken  prisoners; 
^hile  the  Arabs  lost  only  4080  men,  if  we  believe  Abu  ObeidaVs 
itler  to  the  Khalif,  evidently  diminishing  his  own  loss,  and 
Ki^^erating  that  of  the  enemy,  according  to  their  fashion.  The 
rabs  called  this  the  day  of  blinding ;  because  the  Christian 
rchers  blinded  700  of  them,  with  their  arrows,  either  of  one  or 
olh  eyes;  and  if  so,  the  number  of  their  slain  must  have 
reatly  exceeded  the  representation.  However  this  might  be, 
16  total  abolition  of  the  Emperor's  power  and  authority  bom. 
*yriay  was  the  consequence  of  this  victory. 

The  surprizing  success  of  the  Saracens  over  the  Christians^ 
lough  so  much  superior  in  niunber  and  discipline,  was  thus 
ccounted  for  by  a  pious  oflScer,  to  Hei'aclius :  "  The  Greeks 
ave  been  every  where  worsted  by  the  Arabsy  because  they  have 
w  a  long  time  walked  unworthy  of  their  Christian  profession : 
hey  have  corrupted  their  holy  religiouy  injured  and  oppressed 
ne  another y  been  guilty  of  fornication y  and  fomented  divisions 
nd  animosities  among  themselves,^'*    Theophanes  Chronograph. 

*  This  heroine  was  afterwards  espoused  by  the  caliph  AIL 
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p.  276.  What  a  strikiug,  Uiough  unintentional  commentaiy  is 
this,  on  tlie  apocalyptic  description  of  tliose  woeful  times  of  the 
Saracen  and  Turkish  plagues.    Rev.  ix.  20,  21. 

SARACEN  STRATAGEMS. 

Nor  were  the  Saracen  generals  in  Syria  more  distinguished 
for  ferocious  and  entliusiastic  braver}',  than  for  military  skill  and 
stratagem. 

Wlicn  Abu  Obeidah  had  besieged  HemSy  or  Hmesa^  a  rich 
and  strong  city,  for  some  time  in  vain,  he  offered  to  break  up 
the  siege,  provided  the  inhabitants  would  supply  his  troqn 
with  all  the  provisions  they  could  spare.  To  this  they  readUy 
agreed,  from  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  these  military  IocubU^  and 
stripped  their  magazines.  He  then  left  Emesay  and  proceeded 
to  Arresiany  a  strong  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender ;  but  they  refusing,  he  ofleied 
to  depart,  if  they  would  allow  him  to  deposit  some  of  his  hearj 
baggage  in  the  citadel,  which  retarded  his  march.  To  this  they 
agreed,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  people  of  Hem9  parted 
witli  their  provisions.  Accordingly,  the  baggage  was  admitted, 
consisting  of  twenty  large  chests,  carefully  locked  on  the  out- 
side, to  prevent  suspicion,  each  chest  containing  an  Arab  sol- 
dier, wiUi  a  sliding  bottom,  which  he  could  remove  at  pleasure. 
After  ObeidaK's  army  had  disappeared,  tlie  governor  and  people 
of  Arrestan  vfcni  to  church,  to  give  God  thanks  for  their  deli- 
verance, when  they  were  surprized  in  the  midst  of  their  devo- 
tions, while  singing  psalms,  by  the  ArabSy  who  sallied  forth 
from  their  chests,  forced  from  the  govemor^s  wife  the  keys  of 
the  gates,  and  let  in  Khaled  and  a  party,  then  lying  near,  in 
ambuscade,  who  took  the  place  without  opposition.  He  then 
returned  to  Hemsy  and  renewed  the  siege  of  that  city,  expecting 
soon  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The  governor,  provoked  to  be  so 
outwitted,  complained  of  the  treachery  of  the  Arabs^  charged 
them  vigorously,  and  got  a  great  advantage  that  day  *.    Find- 


*  When  the  Arabs  were  dispirited  at  the  superiority  of  the  Oredtt,  Iknjmak,  Um 
of  Khaled,  to  animate  his  men,  cried  out,  Methinkt  I  see  om  i^ike  Msdhcfinf  wmUs  ff 
Paradise,  so  beautiJuU  tJiat  ail  men  unntld  die  for  love  qf  Acf-,  cokM  Acy  hmi  M§  lmr» 
She  offers  me  a  green  silk  handerchiej",  and  a  cap  enriched  toiih  jgveU,  tmd  tgib  wit  dt 
lotvs  nte.     ile  then  charged  into  the  midst  of  tlie  enemy,  and  met  that  death  which  he 
courted. 
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ing  that  he  could  not  succeed  by  force,  Abu  Obeidah  eked  out 
the  lion's  skin  with  the  fox*s  tail,  and  practised  another  strata- 
gem. Early  next  morning,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  retreated 
in  great  disorder.  Deceived  by  this  appearance  of  panic,  the 
garrison  sallied  out  to  harass  them,  without  due  precaution; 
when  the  Arabs  suddenly  rallied,  fell  upon,  and  defeated  them, 
and  forced  the  city  to  surrender  the  same  day. 

CAPITULATION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Next  year,  A.D.  637,  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Abu  Obei- 
dah ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  the  Patriarch  agreed  to 
surrender  it  to  the  Khalif  in  person,  if  he  would  sign,  with  his 
own  hand,  the  articles  of  capitulation  for  their  security  and  pro- 
tection. Accordingly,  Omar  came,  and  signed  the  articles,  of 
which  the  principal  were : 

1.  That  the  Christians  should  build  no  new  churches,  in  the 
city  or  adjacent  territory ;  and  shall  keep  open  the  present,  for 
the  admission  of  Mussulmans,  at  aU  times. 

2.  That  they  should  not  prevent  their  children  or  relations 
from  embracing  Islamismy  nor  presume  to  read  the  Koran 
themselves. 

3.  That  they  should  not  erect  crosses  upon  the  churches,  and 
should  only  toll,  not  ring,  their  bells. 

4.  That  they  should  not  wear  the  Arab  dress,  ride  upon 
saddles,  carry  arms,  nor  use  the  names  or  salutations  of  the 
Mussulmans,  nor  the  Arabic  language  in  the  engravings  of  their 
seals. 

5.  That  they  should  pay  a  marked  deference  and  respect  to 
Mussulmans,  and  not  sit  in  their  presence ;  and  should  enter- 
tain Mussulman  travellers  (gratis)  for  three  days. 

6.  That  they  should  not  sell  wine,  nor  any  of  the  intoxicating 
liquors. 

7.  That  they  should  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  two  dinars  each, 
submit  to  an  annual  tribute,  and  consider  themselves  as  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Khalif  in  future. 

These  articles  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  ensuing  treaties 
made  by  Mahometan  princes  with  their  Christian  subjects. 
They  were  most  artfully  framed,  for  the  gradual  extirpation  of 
Christianity^  by  the  disabilities  and  contemptuous  restrictions 
imposed  upon  its  professors. 
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Omar  J  not  wishing  to  give  offence,  by  taking  posaesnon  of 
any  of  die  Christian  Churches  for  the  Islam  wcnrship,  moAoAj 
a])plied  to  the  Patriarch  for  a  piece  of  waste  ground  to  erect  a 
mosque  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  accordingly  he  built  one,  on  the 
advantageous  site  of  Sohmon^s  temple*,  which  was  thai 
covered  with  ordure,  through  the  hatred  of  the  Christians  to 
the  Jews ;  but  Omar  devoutly  began  to  wipe  it  away  with  the 
skirt  of  his  robe,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  principil 
officers. 

The  sordid  and  filthy  attire  of  the  IQialif  himself,  gave  greet 
offence  to  the  Patriarch  SophroniuSj  who,  when  he  saw  Omisr 
entering  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchrey  could  not  hdp 
exclaiming:  Tlits  is  of  a  truth  the  abomination  of  cfeeofa/iM, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet^  standing  in  the  holy  place! 
Matt.  xxiv.  12.  From  this,  the  Mussulmans  pretended  that  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Omar  was  foretold  in  prophecy,  and 
that  his  name  (consisting  of  three  letters),  his  person,  and  lui 
religion  were  described  therein. 

AVhen  tlie  emperor  Heraclius  expressed  surprize,  why  the 
Khalif  Omar  should  appear  in  such  mean  and  sordid  attire, 
afler  he  had  plundered  the  Christians  of  so  much  wealth? 
Refaaj  a  Mussulman,  answered :  "  Because  he  feared  Gody  aad 
regarded  the  other  world.^^  Tlie  emperor  then  asked,  of  whit 
kind  was  his  palace  ?  he  answered,  "  built  ofmud,^*  Who  aie 
his  attendants  ?  ''  Beggars  and  poor  persons,^'*  What  is  lus 
tapestry  ?  "  Justice  and  equity^"*  What  is  his  throne  ?  ^^Absti- 
nence and  certain  knowledge.^^  What  is  his  treasure  ?  ^'  TruH 
in  God."  Who  are  his  guards  ?  "  The  stoutest  of  the  Unita- 
rians,^''— Such  was  the  fanatical  cant  of  the  Saracen  locusti^ 
which  Tlieophanes  and  Cedrenus  brand  with  the  denomination 
of  satanical  hypocrisy  f.  The  like  is  not  altogether  extinct  in 
the  west,  even  in  tlie  present  age. 

Tlie  conquest  of  Hyria  and  Palestine  having  been  completed, 

*  The  judiciotu  Maundrel  thus  notices  it :  "A  finer  place  for  an  august  building  cnU 

not  be  found  in  the  whole  world,  than  this  area. In  the  middle  of  the  area  stands  at 

present  a  mosque  of  an  octagonal  figure,  supposed  to  be  built  upon  the  same  ground,  wbctc 
anciently  stood  the  Sanctum  Sanctontm.  It  is  neither  eminent  for  its  laigencas  nor  iti 
structure ;  and  yet  it  makes  a  very  stately  figure,  by  the  sole  advantage  of  its  litualioBi'* 
Travels,  p.  107. 

t  Perhaps  from  their  hypocrisy  chiefly,  Abaddm^  the  angel  of  the  abyss.  Is  repreaenttd 
as  king  of  the  Saracen  locusts  ;  Rev.  ix.  1 1 ;  for  he  was  a  liwr  and  a  wmrdertr  finom  the 
beginning,  and  iiic  father  of  lies.     Gen.  iv.  9  ;  John  vUi.  44. 
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Omar  sent  Amru  with  an  army  to  invade  Egypt  and  Libya,  the 
next  year,  A.D.  638.  He  first  besieged  Mesr,  or  the  ancient 
capital  of  Memphis ;  and  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  took  it 
at  last  by  the  treachery  of  the  Coptic  governor,  Mokawkas,  who 
was  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  and  detested  the  Greeks.  Amru  next 
advanced  to  besiege  Alexandria,  which,  after  a  siege  of  fomieen 
months,  and  the  loss  of  23,000  men,  he  took  by  assault,  in  the 
SM)th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  640.  He  sealed  up  every  thing 
curious  and  valuable  in  the  city;  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
fitmous  Alexandrian  library,  till  the  Khalif  should  give  direc- 
tions how  they  should  be  disposed  of  Omar  directed,  that  all 
the  valuable  goods  should  be  sold  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
war ;  but  that  if  the  books  found  in  the  library  were  agreeable 
to  the  Koran,  they  were  superfluous;  if  contrary  thereto,  they 
were  pernicious ;  and  therefore,  in  either  case,  should  all  be 
destroyed.  Accordingly,  Amru  distributed  the  books,  amoimt- 
ing  to  half  a  million  at  least,  among  the  4000  warm  baths  of  tho 
city,  which  they  supplied  with  fuel  for  six  months  !  Such  was 
the  barbarism  of  this  canting  Khalif,  and  his  proscription  of 
literature  ! 

After  this,  Amru  reduced  the  Pentapolis,  Cyrenaica,  and  the 
whole  coast  of  Libya,  as  far  as  Tripoli.  On  his  return,  the 
Khalif  wished  to  see  the  sword  with  which  his  general  had  per- 
formed so  many  wonders.  Having  looked  at  it,  and  finding  in 
it  nothing  uncommon,  he  returned  it  with  contempt,  saying: 
"  It  was  good  for  nothing.'''*  "  You  say  true,^'*  said  Amru,  ^^for 
3fou  only  desired  to  see  the  sword,  not  the  arm  that  tvielded  it : 
while  that  was  wanting,  the  sword  was  no  better  than  the  sword 
of  Pharezdacus,^'*  Tliis  was  a  poet,  more  remarkable  for  his 
fine  description  of  a  sword,  than  for  his  personal  prowess. 
Harris's  Philological  Enquiries,  p.  350. 

Omar  was  assassinated  A.D.  643,  by  a  Persian  slave,  Firouz^ 
for  refusing  to  remit  a  part  of  the  tax  of  two  dirhems  a  day, 
laid  on  him  by  his  master,  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion, 
who  stabbed  him  in  the  belly,  while  he  was  in  the  mosque,  at 
Medina,  performing  his  morning  devotions.  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  justice  and  piety,  and  made  the  pilgrimage  \jo  Mecca 
nine  times.  As  Abubekr  divided  the  money  in  his  treasury  every 
Friday  night  among  his  subjects,  in  proportion  to  their  merits, 
so  Omar  made  a  weekly  division  among  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  wants.      For  which,  he  assigned  this  excellent  reason: 
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"  Tlie  good  things  of  this  life  were  given  by  GoD  for  ike  nXinf 
of  our  necessities ;  whereas  the  proper  reward  of  virtue  and 
real  worth  belonged  to  another  tvorld^^  Among  other  lemaik- 
able  sayings,  this  is  ascribed  to  him:  ^^  The  Arab  empire  will 
faily  when  its  head  shall  be  destitute  of  tlie  pietjf  of  the  Mussul- 
manJty  and  the  liberality  of  the  Ghreeks.^'* 

Omar  J  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  of  nine  or  ten  jem^ 
erected  a  most  powerful  and  formidable  empire*.  He  ezpelkd 
the  Jews  and  Christians  out  of  the  Peninsula  o{  Arabia;  he 
subdued  almost  the  whole  of  PersiOy  and  great  part  of  Aier- 
bigiany  Khora^an^  Armenia,  &c.,  Syria  and  PaleHine,  Egypt,  a 
considerable  part  of  Barca,  and  the  western  Tripoli.  Before  hii 
death,  he  refused  to  nominate  his  own  son  to  succeed  him,  saj- 
ing,  that  it  was  enough  for  his  family  to  have  one  Khalif,  vetted 
with  the  responsibility  of  so  arduous  an  office.  And  he  qh 
pointed  a  committee  of  six  of  the  companions  o{  Makomet  to 
elect  a  successor,  who  chose 


OTIIMAN. 

Under  this  Klialif  also,  the  Saracens  extended  their  conqneiCs 
northwards,  in  Al  Jebal,  and  Kliorasan ;  and  southwards,  in 
Nubia.  But  Othman  soon  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects^  bf 
the  errors  of  his  administration.  The  rock  upon  which  he  qdit 
was  his  attachment  to  his  unwortliy  relations  and  faronrites. 
He  displaced  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  Amru,  goyemor  of 
Egypt,  and  Saad^  an  officer  of  distinguished  bravery,  and  ap- 
pointed improper  persons  in  their  room ;  he  squandered  vast 
sums  of  money  upon  his  favourites ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  had 
the  presumption  to  sit  in  Mahomefs  seat,  whereas  Abmbekr 
always  sat  one  step  lower,  and  Omar,  two.  These,  and  other 
grievances,  excited  discontents  at  home,  and  revolts  afaroad: 
and,  by  the  treachery  of  Merwan,  his  secretary  of  state,  upon 
whom  he  had  lavished  about  half  a  million  of  dinars,  and  who 
forged  letters  imder  his  seal,  proscribing  some  of  his  prinidpal 


*  Accordiiif^  to  Khondftnir,  his  generals  took  30,000  townt, 
destroyed  4000  temples  and  churches  of  the  Idolaters,  Magiamt,  and  CkHtfiamtj  Mi 
built  140  mosques  for  the  hlam  worship.  Alexander  the  Great  dnnt  noC  meddle  wiA 
the  religion  of  the  conquered  nations.  In  this  respect,  the  Saiaocn  Cafjpfcf  Ar  iv 
passed  him. 
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d  was  murdered  by  the  rebel  chiefs  at  Medina^  in  the 
of  his  age. 

ALL 

schiefs  of  elective  monarchy  were  fully  exemplified  in 
lent  reign  of  this  Khalif.  Though  the  most  deserving, 
est  entitled  to  succeed  OfJimaUy  Ali  had  scarcely  been 
ed,  when  his  principal  officers  set  up  the  standard  of 
against  him,  Telhoy  and  Zoheitj  and  Moavnyahy  insti- 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mahomet^  who  had  great  influ- 
le  councils  of  the  Arabs,  and  was  dignified  with  the 
e  Mother  of  the  Faithful^  and  who  never  forgave  Aliy 
>rting  a  charge  of  incontinence,  brought  against  her, 
ng  groimds  of  suspicion,  in  Mahomefs  life  time,  from 
le  was  acquitted  by  a  revelation  in  the  Koran,  She 
rf  the  chief  conspirators  against  Othman  ;  but  she  had 
iss  to  transfer  the  imputation  of  it  to  Ali^  (who  certainly 
d  Othman  as  an  intruder  into  his  right) ;  and,  to  em- 
is  administration,  her  faction  were  clamorous  for  bring- 
mdign  punishment  the  assassins  of  the  late  Khalif: 
prudently  refused,  alledging  the  distracted  state  of  the 
:  that  time,  as  rendering  such  a  measure  inexpedient, 
id  Zobeir  then  applied  each,  for  the  governments  of 
d  Basrah,  which  he  also  refused,  pretending  that  his 
mt  stood  in  need  of  their  abilities,  to  support  his  coun- 
>me. 

BATTLE  OF  KHORAIBA. 

after,  Ayesha  openly  joining  Telha  and  Zobeir,  they 
it  into  rebellion,  at  Mecca,  A.D.  666.  They  advanced 
%h  *,  which  they  took,  and  gave  Ali  battle  near  that 

Khoraiba.  This  famous  action,  was  called  Yum  al 
'  the  day  of  the  camel^'*  fi'om  a  large  white,  one,  upon 
le  was  mounted.     She  rode  through  the  ranks  ;  and,  to 

her  troops,  she  drove  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
hands,  it  is  said,  were  struck  off,  in  attempting  to  seize 

ras  contrary  to  Ayesha' it  more  prudent  counsel,  to  march  directly  from  Mecca 
and  criisli  AU,  before  he  could  collect  an  army. 

IV.  Z 
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her  bridle.    And  when  her  camel  was  at  length  ham-stringed, 
the  carriage  in  which  she  sat,  resembled  a  porcupine,  from  the 
number  of  javelins  and  arrows,  with  which  it  was  transfixei 
The  superior  generalship  of  Aliy  and  his  veteran  troops,  pn- 
vailed.     Botli  Telha  and  Zobeivj  who  violated  the  oath  of  a]]^ 
giance  they  had  taken  to  him,  lost  their  lives,  and  their  moR 
numerous  army  was  routed.    When  Ayesha  thus  fell  into  thf 
hands  of  the  victors,  AH  sent  before  him  one  of  his  officers,  to 
see  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive.    Accordingly,  when  he  put 
his  head  into  her  carriage,  she  said,  *^  Who  are  you  f^    He 
answered,  "  Your  obedient  brother. ^^    "  AV*  ssdd  she,  "Imti 
rebel?'*    ^^  Sister ^'^  said  he,  ^^ have. you  received ar^y  injury  f^ 
^^  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?"  replied  this  haughty  diin& 
Aliy  then  coming  up,  said,  ^^  What  think  you^  Ayeshay  of  ikii 
work  of  God  to  you  ?"     She  answered,  "  O,  AUy  you  have  €Wi- 
queredf  be  merciful  /*'  He  generously  pardoned  her,  but  ordered 
her  to  confine  herself  to  her  own  house  at  Medinuy  and  nol  to 
meddle  any  more  in  state  affairs.     And  he  sent  her  back  under 
an  escort  of  seventy  women,  in  men^s  apparel ;  a  circumstance 
noticed  in  Oie  Tarik  u  Moslemimj  which  shews  the  militaiy 
genius  and  seniccs  of  the  Arab  women  in  their  wars. 

On  the  death  of  Ah\  however,  she  recovered  her  influence; 
and  when  Moatciyah  wished  to  make  the  Khalifat  hereditary  m 
his  family,  he  tliought  it  necessary  to  secure  her  interest,  by  t 
present  of  bracelets,  valued  at  150,000  dinars,  near  70,0001. 
sterling. 

Mootriyah  having  now  assumed  the  titles  of  Lawful  KhaUf 
and  Prince  of  the  Mussulmans^  AH  marched  to  attack  him,  and 
his  associate,  the  valiant  Amru:  and  after  a  succession  of  en- 
gagements, at  SeJfeiUy  near  the  close  of  the  same  year,  A.D. 
656,  in  which  AH  had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  last  action, 
was  ready  to  stonn  their  camp,  he  was  circumvented  by  a  strata- 
gem of  Amru^s ;  who  ordered  his  men  to  cany  several  copies  <^ 
the  KoraUy  stuck  upon  the  points  of  their  lances,  towards  their 
opponents,. cr^'ing,  T7iis  is  the  book  which  ought  to  decide  our 
differences;  this  is  the  book  ofGody  which  prohibits  the  ejffuiicm 
of  Mussulman  blood  !  Tliis  coarse  stratagem  succeeded :  ^i 
in  vain  remonstrated  that  Amru  and  Moawiyah  had  not  the 
least  regard  to  the  KoraUy  which  it  was  his  object  to  support 
and  enforce ;  he  was  coni])('lled  by  tlie  mutineers  to  retreat,  and 
even  to  agree  to  leave  tlic  dispute  between  him  and  the  rival 
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to  a  reference  :  and  by  the  weakness  of  AlPs  arbitrator, 
'usoj  and  the  art  of  AmrUy  on  the  other  side,  who  per* 

his  colleague  to  agree  to  the  deposal-  of  both  Khalifs, 
i  election  of  a  new  one,  as  the  best  means  of  restoring  the 
peace,  when  Abu  Musa  had  given  his  judgment  to  this 
Amru  assented  to  the  .deposal  of  Alij  but  elected  Moa- 
Khaliff.  This  unfair  award  was  in  the  year  A.D.  657. 
'  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  for  three  years,  with 
bloodshed,  and  various  success,  ^/e  was  deserted  by  his 
Dther,  Okaily  who  joined  the  party  of  his  rivals,  and  was 
3d  by  them  with  a  large  revenue  for  his  infamous  defec- 
^d  now  three  fanatics  of  the  Kharejites,  or  "  rebels,'* 
ed,  for  the  public  peace,  to  dispatch  the  three  ImanSf 
itors  for  the  Khalifat,  Aliy  Moamiyahj  and  Amru ;  and 
poisoned  their  swords,  took  their  different  routes,  to  exe- 
3ir  purpose.  The  first,  struck  Moatviyah  in  the  reins,  at 
CU8 :  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he  recovered, 
.ond,  in  Eyypt,  killed,  in  mistake,  the  ImaUy  officiating  for 
who  happened  to  be  indisposed  that  day.  But  the  third 
re  successful :  he  gave  AU  a  mortal  wound,  at  Cufa.  The 
us  Khalif  ordered  the  assassin^  who  was  immediately 
k>  be  spared  if  he  recovered ;  but  executed  at  one  stroke^ 
edy  that  he  might  have  an  immediate  opportunity  ofaC" 
the  murderer  before  the  tribunal  of  God  !  He  died  three 
ter,  and  refused  to  appoint  a  successor ;  like  Mahomet j 

the  choice  to  the  people. 

CHARACTER  OF  ALL 

unworthily  fell  Ali^  the  most  illustrious  of  MahoTnefs 
ions ;  superior  to  him  in  talents  and  understanding,  ac- 

to  several  Mahometan  writers,  and  greatly  superior  in 
ler  virtues  of  the  heart.  He  possessed,  in  a  supreme 
the  three  ancient  characteristics  of  his  country,  valour ^ 
tyy  and  eloquence  *.  For  the  first,  he  was  entitled  by  the 
41  Haidar^  "  the  lion,"  and  by  the  Persians,  ShirKhoda, 
m  of  God."  Of  the  second,  he  gave  many  instances,  in 
)itable  asylum,  to  the  princes  of  Persiaj  when  exposed 

ditu,  an  Arabic  author,    cited  by  Schulterut   in  his  Monumenta  vehutwra 
ys,  Arabes  antiquitus  non  habebant  quo  gloriarentur,  qiiam  gladio,  hotpiU,  et 

Z  -2 
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for  sale ;  aiid  forgiveness  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  Afedui^ 
&c.  And  his  sayings,  still  preser^'ed,  exhibit  great  acutenesf 
and  sagacity,  rectitude  of  judgment,  and  genuine  piety.  Of  iB 
which,  the  following  may  afford  a  favourable  s])ecimen. 

1.  One  of  his  officers  having  (mce  impudently  asked  him, 
"  Why  the  reigns  of  Abiibekr  and  Omar  were  no  tranquil^  and 
the  reigns  of  Othman  and  All  so  turbulent  ?'*''  with  great  readi- 
ness, he  answered,  "  Because  Abubekr  and  Omar  were  senred 
by  Othman  and  me ;  but  Othman  and  I,  by  you  and  suck  m 
your 

2.  Tlie  following  decision  is  creditable  to  his  ingenuity : 
Two  travellers  sat  down  to  dine ;  tlic  one  had  five  loaves,  the 

other,  three.  A  stranger,  passing  by,  asked  leave  to  eat  with 
them ;  and  they  hosi)itably  agreed  thereto.  After  dinner,  the 
stranger  laid  do\ni  eight  pieces  of  money  for  his  fare,  and  de- 
parted. The  owner  of  the  five  loaves  took  up  five  pieces,  and 
left  three  for  the  otlier,  who  insisted  on  getting  half.  The  caie 
was  brought  before  Ali^  for  his  decision,  and  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing judgment :  "  Let  the  owner  of  the  Jire  loaves  take  serm 
pieces  of  the  money ^  and  the  other  but  oneP  And  this  was  the 
exact  ])roportion  of  what  each  had  furnished  for  the  stranger's 
entertainment  For  dividing  each  h)2cf  into  tliree  shares,  the 
eight  loaves  gave  twenty -four  shares;  and  as  they  all  fared 
alike,  each  ])erson^8  proportion  was  a  tliird  of  the  whole,  or 
eight  shares.  The  stranger,  tlierefore,  ate  seven  shares  of  the 
five  loaves,  and  only  one  share  of  the  tliree  loaves.  And  so,  the 
Khalif  dividtnl  the  money  between  the  owners.  Richard$otCi 
Dissertation,  ]).  223. 

3.  The  real  freedom  and  independence  produced  by  virtue 
and  religion,  were  finely  ex]>resscd  in  the  following : 

"  Whosoever  is  desirous  to  be  rich  irithout  goods^  pou^/nl 
without  subjects,  and  a  subject  without  a  master,  has  only  h 
quit  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  to  serve  God,  and  he  will  find 
tliese  tliree  things." 

4.  The  power  of  ]>raycr  and  intercession  with  GocL 

"  God  gave  ttro  mediators  between  God  and  Man,  the  pro- 
phet,  who  is  dej)arted ;  and  prayer  for  the  pardon  ofsinsy  which 
always  abides  with  them." 

Ali  retained  his  veneration  for  Mahomet  to  the  last;  and  yet 
he  became,  unhai)pily,  the  founder  of  a  «67//«i/i,  which  produced 
the  most  fatal  effects  among  Afussulmans ;  and  which  he  fore- 
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,  and  deprecated  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Be  careful  never 
eparate  yourselves  from  the  communion  of  other  MussuU 
«•  He  that  separates  himself  from  them,  belongs  to  the 
/;  as  the  sheep  that  leave  the  flock,  belong  to  the  wolf. 
5  no  quarter,  therefore,  to  him  who  marches  under  the 
dard  of  Schism,  even  though  he  should  wear  my  turban  on 
lead ;  since  he  bears  the  sure  mark  of  a  man  that  strays  from 

"ight  way." The  followers  of  AH  not  only  wore  turbans 

particul^  shape ;  but  also  twisted  their  hair  in  a  different 
ner  from  the  other  Mussulmans. 

li*s  followers  were  called  Shiites,  or  "  Sectaries ;"  and  the 
re,  SonniteSy  or  "  Traditionists."  The  chief  points  in  which 
differed,  are,  1.  The  Shiites  prefer  Ali  to  Mahomet j  or  at 
esteem  both  equally ;  but  the  Sonnites  admit  neither  Ally 
iny  other,  to  be  equal  to  Mahomet.  2.  The  Shiites  charge 
Sonnites  with  comipting  the  Koran;  and  the  Sonnites  re- 
the  charge.  3.  Tte  Sannites  receive  the  Sonna,  or  tra-- 
ns  of  tlieir  prophet,  as  of  canonical  authority ;  the  Shiites 
i  them,  as  apocryphal,  and  unworthy  of  credit  Herbelot, 
and  Modern  Universal  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  42,  octavo. 
>  these,  and  others  of  a  political  nature,  such  as  the  rejection 
e  three  first  Klialifs,  as  usurpers,  by  the  Shiites^  &c.  may 
scribe  the  antipathy  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
iaracens  and  Turks,  who  are  Sonnites;  and  the  Persians, 
are  Shiites. 

le  Shiites  split  into  a  variety  of  sects,  the  most  extravagant, 
of  these,  the  Gorabiies,  or  "  Crows,"  maintained,  that  the 
I  Gabriel  mistook  Maho9net  for  Ali,  because  they  were  as 
jach  other  as  two  crows.  The  GholaiteSj  or  "  Zealots," 
;d  Ali.  One  of  them,  a  Jeunsh  proselyte,  saluted  him : 
ou  art  T7iou,''  or  "  Thou  art  God,"  blasphemously  giving 
he  divine  title."     (Exod.  iii.  14.) 

e  Sannites,  or  Orthodox  Mussulmans^  (as  they  styled  them- 
3)  and  the  Shiites,  or  the  Heretics,  in  the  grand  or  leading 
of  difference,  the  admission  or  rejection  of  traditions, 
gly  resemble  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  among  the 
and  Samaritans ;  and  the  Romish  and  Reformed  Churches, 
g  ChriHiians.  And,  to  the  disgrace  oi pure  and  undeJUed 
on,  all  have  been  at  variance  with  each  other !  The  wam- 
against  Hchlsm,  of  Moses  and  C 11 R I  ST,  his  Apostles  and  Ali, 
been  equally  ineffectual,  alas !  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
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Catholic  J  or  Universal  Church;  rent  asunder,  torn  and  coa- 
vulsed  by  " wars  and  fighiingSy^  every  where,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  *'*'  lusts  militating  (orpaTivofuvwv)  in  the  members,'* 
James  iv.  1. 

HASAN. 

This  eldest  son  of  Ally  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Khalifate.     He  pronounced  his  father^s  panegyric  la 
the  following  remarkable  terms :  *^  Ye  have  killed  Alt  the  same 
night  in  which  the  Koran  came  down  from  heaven,  in  which 
Isa  (Jesus)  ascended  into  heaven,  and  in  which  Joshua^  the 
son  of  Nmiy  was  slain.     None  of  his  predecessors  excelled  hiii| 
nor  will  any  of  his  successors  equal  him.**     But  Moawiyah^  go- 
vernor of  Sf/rtay  refused  to  recognize  his  authority ;  so  that  Hatm 
was  compelled  to  declare  war  against  him,  and  to  march  with  t 
powerful  army  to  invade  his  territories.    But  his  troops  mutimedli 
he  was  thrown  from  his  scat,  and  wounded,  and  fled  for  refiige 
into  tlic  castle  of  Madayen.    Finding  himself  deserted  by  the 
troops  of  Iraky  and  the  rest  wavering  in  their  fidelity,  he  oflered 
to  resign  the  Elhalifate  to  Moaiciyah,  upon  certain  conditioDS, 
that,  1.  he  should  never  reflect  on  the  memory  of  the  late  Khalii^ 
in  his  presence ;  2.  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
AlPs  adherents,  in  the  late  troubles ;  3.  tfiat  Hasan  shoold  re- 
ceive all  the  money  in  the  treasury  at  Cu/a ;  and,  4.  should  hare 
the  revenues  of  Daraljerdj  a  Persian  district,  assigned  him  fcr 
his  support.     To  these  Moairiyah  agreed,  and  Hasan  reagned 
his  dignity,  and  retired  to  Medina^  with  his  brother  Hmsaim; 
where  he  was  poisoned  about  five  or  six  months  after,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Moamyah.    He  was  a  peaceable,  charitable,  and 
pious  prince,  and  deserved  a  better  fate.    He  refused  to  infimii 
against  his  murderer,  saying  to  Husaifiy  who  wished  to  punish 
him :  "  O,  brother ,  the  life  of  this  world^  is  made  up  qfmgkis 
that  vanish  away.    Let  him  alone,  till  he  and  I  meet  before  ike 
divine  tribunal ;  there  he  will  certainly  receive  a  just  reoMi- 
pence^    The  foUo^^dng  saying  of  his  is  recorded :  7^  tears  ^ 
devotion,  and  the  water  of  legal  ablution,  should  not  be  uripei 
away ;  because  this  liquid  makes  the  face  of  ike  faithful  shinty 
when  they  present  themselves  before  God. 

His  beneficent  actions  and  moral  maxims  arc  equally  esteemed 
with  those  of  J//,  and  even  Mahomet  himself,  by  many  of  the 
Mussulmans. 
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MOAWIYAH,  OR  MOAVIAS. 

Bj  the  cession  and  death  of  Hasatij  this  chieftain  became 
M  possessor  of  the  Khalifate.  He  was  the  son  of  Abu  Sqfianj 
the  ancle,  and  one  of  the  steadiest  opposers  of  Mahomet ;  to 
vkom  he  was  forced  to  submit,  after  die  surrender  of  Mecca, 
$dA  to  embrace  Islamism,  with  his  family,  to  save  themselves 
torn  destniction.  Abu  Sofiafiy  after  his  conversion,  asked  three 
faroors  ofMahontet:  1.  To  appoint  him  commander-in-chief 
if  his  forces  against  the  Infidels.  2.  To  make  his  son,  Moawi- 
pkj  his  secretary.  And  3.  To  marry  him  to  his  second  daugh- 
l»y  Gazah.  He  granted  the  two  first,  but  refused  the  last, 
Ml  perhaps  it  might  tempt  Moawiyah  to  become  a  rival  to 
Iffy  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter,  and  was  his  prime 
inroarite. 

Moawiyah  inherited  his  father's  courage,  abilities,  and  wealth, 
ttd  therefore  set  himself  up  as  the  competitor  of  Ali,  on  his 
ion,  and  by  the  important  accession  of  the  valiant  Amru  to 
party,  out-generalled  Ali  in  policy,  though  unequal  to  him  in 
■onress.  When  Ali  proposed  to  decide  their  pretensions  by 
ing^e  combat,  Moawiyah  declined  the  unequal  contest :  and 
rlien  Amru  urged  him  thereto,  /  see^  said  he,  you  wish  to  be 
Vkalif  yourself y  in  my  room  I  In  which,  perhaps,  he  was  not 
■istaken. 

By  the  same  crooked  policy,  with  which  he  removed  Hasan j 
le  gained  over  a  spurious  brother  of  his  own,  Ziycul,  Governor 
{Persia^  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  powerful  interest,  who 
aigfat  have  given  him  no  small  disturbance,  by  acknowledging 
am  as  his  brother,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  slave,  still 
tring,  whose  wife,  i4fti*  SoJlaUy  when  heated  with  wine,  before  the 
irohibition  in  the  Koran  y  had  debauched,  and  on  her  begotten 
Zifad.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Koran  had  been  openly 
iolated  in  a  judicial  process.  For  Mahomet j  in  such  cases, 
lad  adjudged  the  child  to  the  blankets,  to  be  reared  by  his 
egal  father ;  but  the  adulteress,  to  the  stone,  or  to  be  stoned  to 
lemth. 

Moawiyah  now  employed  his  brother,  Ziyad,  with  great 
occess,  in  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  dis- 
orbed  provinces  of  Basra,  Cufa,  Khorasan,  Segistan,  Bahren, 
imman,  and  India ;  which  he  soon  effected,  by  the  steadinesa 

13 
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aiid  unrelenting  severity  of  his  admiuistration.  Basra,  when 
he  came  tliither,  was  infested  by  a  banditti,  that  rendered  it 
unsafe  for  any  citizen  to  walk  in  tlie  streets  after  sun-set,  with- 
out being  exposed  to  robbery  and  murder.  Ziyad  published 
an  order,  that  no  person  whatever  should  appear  in  the  streets 
or  j)ul)lic  places  after  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  under  pain 
of  death  ;  and  he  ap])oiuted  patroles  of  soldiers  to  execute  the 
order. 

llic  first  night,  two  hundred  persons  were  killed ;  the  second 
night,  five  ;  and  tlie  third  night,  none. 

At  Cii/ay  ho  was  insidted  by  the  populace,  who  threw  stones 
or  gravel  at  him  in  the  mosque.     But  he  ordered  his  attendants 
to  secure  tlie  doors,  and  let  none  out ;  and  then  commanded 
the  people  who  had  not  offended  to  seize  the  offenders,  which 
they  did,  and  he  immediately  cut  off  the  hands  of  fourscore  of 
tli(;m,  on  the  spot,  who  could  not  purge  themselves  by  oatL 
Soon  after  he  issued  an  order  to  tlie  citizens,  to  leave  open  the 
door  of  their  houses  all  night,  promising  to  indemnify  them  if  thejr 
lost  any  tiling  by  comj)lying  therewith.    But  no  theft  or  robbeiy 
was  committed,  when  none  dared  to  appear  in  the  streets,  afler 
the  prescribed  hour.     A  shepherd,  one  night,  passing  throu^ 
the  town  with  his  flock,  was  apprehended,  but  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  tlie  edict.     Ziyad  replied :  '^  /  am  willing  to  beliett 
Ihat  you  speak  the  truth ;  but  the  fiafety  of  the  whole  town  de- 
pends upon  your  death ^    And  instantly  ordered  his  head  to  be 
struck  off,  to  the  inexpressible  terror  of  the  spectators.    Such 
unrelenting  severity  elsewhere  woidd  savour  of  cruelty,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  the  government  of  tliat  turbulent  and  trea- 
cherous j)eople ;  and  though  it  fell  heavy  on  some  individuab, 
it  secured  tlie  repose  of  the  public,  under  Iiis  just  and  impartial 
administration. 

After  he  had  completely  established  the  peace  of  those  coun- 
Iries,  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  wrote  to  the  Khalif,  request- 
ing the  government  of  Arabia  also.  "  Aly  left  hand  is  employed 
iu  ijorernintj  the  people  of  Irak y  but  my  right  hand  is  idle  ;  put 
Arabia  under  its  yovernmenty  and  I  will  give  you  a  good  flc- 
count  thereo/V  '  Moawiyah  having  readily  agreed,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Medina  were  so  alarmed,  that  their  Iman,  in  his  pub- 
lic ])raytTs,  put  up  this  petition :  "  O  Goi),  satisfy  this  right 
hand^  which  is  idle  and  superfluous  to  Ziyad!  Here  is  an 
elegant   i)lay    u]>on   his    mime,    which    signifies,    in    Arabic, 
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mdani^  or  " superfluous'^  Soon  after  this  prayer,  says  an 
ic  anthoT,  a  plague  boil  broke  out  on  his  right  hand,  and  he 
ed  in  exquisite  torture. 

e  cruelty  of  Samrahy  his  deputy  at  Basra^  during  ZiyadPs 
snce  at  Cufa^  was  enormous ;  in  half  a  year,  he  put  to  death 
persons.  This  shocked  even  Ziyad^  who  expostulated, 
her  he  tvas  not  afraid  of  having  murdered  one  innocent 
mlman^  in  all  that  multitude  ?  He  coolly  replied,  that  if 
id  destroyed  double  that  number  of  Basrans^  it  would  not 
given  him  the  slightest  uneasiness j  on  that  score.  How- 
the  Khalif  deposed  him  for  his  savage  barbarity ;  when  he 
imed,  on  hearing  his  disgrace,  "  God  curse  Moawiyah  I 
had  served  Gov  so  well  as  I  have  served  himy  he  would  not 

damned  me  to  all  eternity  P' What  a  horrid  and 

IS  expression  was  this,  of  the  deepest  remorse  and  the 
test  despair  *. 

le  mercenary  and  barefaced  ambition  oiMoairiyah  appeared 
8  answer  to  the  Greek  emperor's  ambassador,  requesting 
tie  would  not  assist  the  rebel  Sapor j  who  had  seized  Ar-- 
a ;  but  the  Khalif  alledged,  '^  both  were  his  enemies^  and 
fare  he  would  assist  the  party  that  would  pay  him  bestP 
when  the  ambassador  still  pressed  him  not  to  assist  Sapor ^ 
iswered,  "  Give  us  the  whole  revenue  of  your  dominions^ 
ire  will  permit  you  to  be  called  lords  of  them ;  but  if  you 
»,  we  will  drive  you  out  of  them,''  "  Then,"  replied  the 
,  "  you  look  upon  the  Arabs  as  tlie  substance,  and  the 
ks  as  the  shadow ;  we  must  therefore  appeal  to  THE  Lord 
EAVEN  AND  EARTH."  Tlie  Greeks  soon  had  occasion  to 
the  appeal ;  for  the  Khalif  sent  his  son  Yezid  with  a  power- 
tny  to  besiege  Constantinople^  for  the  first  time,  in  the  48th 
e  Hegira,  A.D.  6G8,  but  without  effect ;  though  some  of 
ymeVs suniviug  companions '^omeA  the  expedition, animated 
e  prophet's  pontifical  indulgence,  that  the  sins  of  the  first 
,  which  should  take  the  city  of  CfBsar^  were  forgiven, 
out  tlie  50th  or  51st  year  of  the  Hegira,  Moawiyah  gave 
s  to  remove  the  ])ulpit  and  cane  of  Mahomety  firom  Medina^ 
imascusy  his  residence.     But  when  those  precious  relics 

irdinal  IVolwyt  iW\t\\!,  cxclnination,  when  disgraced  by  the  haughty  and  capri- 
fncry  VIII.  of  Enziand,  was  not  unlike  :  "  Had  I  but  served  MT  OoD  with  ka{f 
'  I  Btrved  mtj  king,  he  would  not  lutvc  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairt :  bmi  ihit  it  My 

wdr 
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were  upon  the  point  of  being  removed,  there  happened  so  great 
a  solar  eclipse,  that  the  stars  became  visible,  to  the  great  astonidi- 
mcnt  and  consternation,  not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Khali( 
considering  it  as  a  symptom  of  the  divine  displeasure,  finr  the 
unhallowed  attempt  (In  the  former  year,  A.D.  670,  there  hap- 
pened a  total  and  central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  h.  9^,  mom.  Jane 
23  ;  and  in  the  latter,  A.D.  671,  another,  that  was  total,  in  Asia, 
2  h.  aftem.  June  12.  It  probably  was  the  former,  which  was 
greater.)  They  instantly  desisted.  And  this  prodigy,  as  it  was 
considered,  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind, 
that  it  afterwards  deterred  other  Khalifs,  AbdcUmaleky  Al  WalU 
and  Soliman,  from  renewing  the  attempt,  which  they  meditated. 

Moawiyah  was  a  bitter  and  inveterate  enemy  to  Ali  and  his 
family.  He  introduced  a  solemn  curse,  after  the  conclusion  of 
divine  service,  against  AlPa  house ;  every  member  of  which  was 
cursed  and  excommunicated,  by  the  Khalif,  and  the  officiatiiv 
Imans,  in  all  the  mosques  throughout  the  empire. 

The  superstition  and  uncharitableness  indeed  of  Mahi>meUm 
and  Romish  faith,  during  this  dark  and  gloomy  period,  kflpC 
pace  with  each  other. 

In  the  57th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  676,  vast  swarms  of 
locusts  appeared  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamiay  and  did  incredible 
mischief  to  their  brethren,  the  symbolical  locusts  of  these  tmim- 
lent  and  rebellious  provinces,  as  we  learn  from  Tkeophanes, 

CHARACTER  OF  MOAWIYAH. 

llirce  years  after,  Moawiyah  died.  In  his  last  public  speech, 
he  declared,  ^'  I  am  like  corUy  ready  to  be  reaped;  and  ktue 
governed  you  till  we  are  weary  of  one  another*  I  am  superior 
to  all  my  successors^  as  my  predecessors  were  superior  to  me, 
God  desires  to  approa^ch  all  who  are  desirous  of  approachv^ 
to  him,  O  God,  /  long  to  meet  thee^  long  thou  to  meet  meT 
In  arrogance  and  hypocrisy,  this  Khalif  was  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  Mahomet  himself 

He  presided  over  Syria  about  forty  years;  as  lieutenanty 
under  Omar^  four  years  ;  under  Othmanj  twelve  years ;  and  bt- 
cibly  under  Ali^  five  years ;  and  over  the  Saracen  empire, » 
Khalif,  after  the  renunciation  of  Hasan^  nineteen  years;  and 
extended  his  conquests  in  Africa^  westward,  and  in  UAttk 
Tartaryy  eastward,  by  his  valoiu,  address,  and  policy. 
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generosity,  and  love  of  poetry,  are  celebrated  by  the 
m  hisUmans. 

in  Arab  robber,  haying  been  condemned  to  hare  his  right 
ml  off,  for  his  offence,  according  to  the  Koran^  composed 

qx>t  an  elegy  of  four  beautiful  verses,  in  Arabic,  which  so 
9d  the  Khalif,  that  he  instantly  pardoned  him ;  affording 
St  example  of  a  dispensation  from  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
t  supreme  magistrate. 

^  young  Arab  having  been  deprived  of  a  fair  wife,  whom 
red  to  distraction,  by  the  Governor  of  Cii/iz,  who  was 
n  with  her  charms,  addressed  the  Khalif  in  a  most 
ic  copy  of  verses,  praying  for  redress.  Moawiyahj  de- 
d  with  the  poetry,  ordered  the  governor  instantly  to  resign 
xrnan.  This  sensualist  was  so  enamoured  of  her,  that  he 
1  to  submit  to  decapitation  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the 
f  would  only  suffer  her  to  continue  with  him  till  then, 
le  Khalif  was  peremptory,  and  the  governor  forced  to  sur- 
r  her.  When  she  was  brought  before  Moawiyakj  he  was 
oely  surprized  at  her  uncommon  beauty,  and  stiU  more  at 
Dlished  manners,  and  elegance  of  expression ;  and  de- 
1,  that  he  had  never  before  heard  such  a  flow  of  eloquence, 
led  from  the  mouth  of  this  charming  Arab  woman.  He 
ocosely  asked  her,  Whether  she  would  choose  to  live  with 
If,  with  the  governor,  or  with  her  husband  ?  She  modestly 
?red  in  verse,  that  hawever  exalted  his  station,  and  his 
y  to  raise  her  higher  than  she  either  expected  or  deserved^ 
Id  not  secure  her  against  eternal  damnation ;  the  highest 
r  therefore,  if  he  intended  her  any,  would  be  to  restore 
>  her  dear  husband.  Which  he  not  only  did,  but  added  a 
lid  equipage,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  recruit  the  for- 
which  her  husband's  fondness  had  expended  on  her. 
His  patience  under  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  was  not  less 
kable.  The  following  instance  is  noticed  by  Abutfeda. 
\Da,  his  aunt,  a  very  aged  woman,  and  a  relation  of  AWs 
once  paid  him  a  visit,  and  reproached  him  with  his  con- 
"  O  nephew,  you  have  been  most  ungrateful  and  inju- 

to  your  cousin,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet, 
jssumed  a  title  which  you  had  no  right  to,  and  took  pas* 
n  of  what  did  not  belong  to  you.  You  have  treated  us,  as 
{soh  the  children  of  Israel;  though  Ali  bore  the  same  reUs' 
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lion  to  Mahomety  that  Aaron  did  to  Moses.^  **  Old  woman^ 
said  he,  '^  you  hai^e  lout  your  wits;  hold  your  tongue^ 
"  Wliat^'*  replied  she,  "  do  you  prate,  you  mm  of  a  whore  f 
Your  mother  was  the  most  notorious  strumpet  in  all  Mecca; 
and  among  her  Jive  gallants,  reckoned  him  your  father ,  whom 
you  most  resembled.^''  Moatviyah  coolly  replied :  *•  Godforgke 
what  is  past :  what  do  you  want  ?"  She  answered :  "  Tw9 
thousand  dinars ,  for  the  poor  of  our  family ;  two  thoutani 
more,  to  portion  our  poor  relations ;  and  two  thousand  man, 
to  support  myself  in  my  indigency, ^^  AU  which  was  iinme* 
diately  paid  her  by  the  KhaliPs  order. 

4.  Hasan  of  Basra,  a  man  of  high  authority  with  the  Soi^ 
nites,  or  Orthodox,  objected  four  things  to  Moawiyah,  each  of 
which,  he  said,  descr^^ed  destruction :  1.  He  usurped  the  Kha- 
lifate,  without  consulting  the  companions,  the  nobles,  or  the 
people.  2.  He  rendered  the  Khalifate  hereditary  in  his  own 
family,  and  appointed  his  son  Yezid  to  succeed  him,  though  he 
was  a  dnmkard,  a  lover  of  music,  and  wore  silk.  3.  He  owned 
Ziyad,  the  bastard,  for  his  brotlicr,  in  opposition  to  Mahomet 
and  the  Koran.  4.  He  treated  most  cruelly  Hejer,  a  man  of 
uncommon  piety,  and  his  companions. 

YEZID. 

The  roigns  of  his  son  Yezid  and  of  the  ensuing  Khalifs  of  the 
house  of  Ommiah,  which  ended  with  the  nintli,  Yezid  II.  duxing 
a  period  of  near  70  years,  from  A.D.  679,  to  A.D.  743,  were  tur- 
bulent in  the  higliest  degree,  harassed  by  revolts,  iusurrectioDii 
and  competitions  for  tlie  sovereignty,  among  the  leading  men, 
and  governors  of  tlie  provinces ;  and  most  of  the  Khalifs  them- 
selves were  either  killed  in  battle,  or  assassinated,  reigning,  tt 
an  average,  not  quite  eight  years  a-piece.  The  disgusting  deti3 
is  given  at  length  in  the  Modem  Universal  History,  VoL  H* 
from  which  tlie  following  particulars  arc  selected,  as  most 
wortliv  of  notice. 

Ali\s  second  son  Husain,  (who  disputed  tlie  Khalifate  with 
Yezidy  and  was  at  length  deserted  by  the  treacherous  Cufan»i 
and  slain  in  battle)  wlien  a  boy,  (mce  asked  his  father,  *^DofH^ 
lore  meY'^  "  Yes,  tenderly,'^  said  All.    "  Do  you  love  GonT 
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**  Surely y  "  But  two  loves  can  never  meet  in  one  heart  *  ?" 
This  remark  moved  All,  even  to  tears.  Seeing  this,  to  comfort 
his  fatlier,  Husain  proceeded ;  "  Which  would  you  consider  the 
greater  evily  my  death,  or  the  sin  of  injldeliiy  ?".  Ali  replied, 
**  /  would  rather  resign  you,  than  abandon  my  faiths  Then 
said  Husain,  "  it  is  evident,  that  you  love  God  better  than  me. 
You  have  natural  tenderness  toward  me,  but  true  love  toward 
God."  This  prince  is  still  held  in  the  highest  veneration  among 
the  Persians,  who  celebrate  Yaum  Hosein,  "  the  day  of  Husein^s 
death,"  by  an  anniversary  mourning,  which  tends  to  uphold  the 
schism  between  them  and  the  Sonnites.  The  Persian  writers 
hold  the  memory  of  Yezid  in  such  abhorrence,  that  to  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  they  generally  annex,  the  curse  of  God  be  upon 
him  ! 

MOAWIYAH  II. 

This  prince,  who  succeeded  his  father  Yezid,  finding  himself 
unequal  to  the  burden  of  the  Khalifate,  voluntarily  abdicated  it, 
and  said  to  the  people,  "  My  grandfather  Moawiyah  deprived 
a  worthier  man  of  the  Khalifate ;  nor  did  my  father  deserve 
that  sublime  station.  For  my  part,  I  am  determined  not  to  be 
responsible  to  God  for  so  weighty  a  charge ;  and  shall  therefore 
invest  whomsoever  you  chuse  with  the  authority  of  Khalif'*'* 
When  the  people  wanted  him  to  make  a  choice,  he  refused, 
saying,  /  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages,  why  then  should  I 
incur  the  most  invidious  part  of  the  office  ?  Suffer  me,  there- 
fore, to  discharge  my  otvn  conscience,  and  judge  ye,  for  your- 
selves, the  most  capable  to  fill  my  place, Such  humility  and 

moderation  are  uncommon  in  any  age  or  country,  and  enliven 
the  barren  history  of  his  time.  If  we  believe  Abulfaragi,  the 
house  of  Ommiyah  were  so  exasperated  against  his  preceptor 
Maksus,  by  whose  adWce  he  abdicated,  as  they  supposed,  that 
they  buried  him  alive ! — The  inscription  on  this  KhaliPs  seal 
was  remarkable:  "  The  world  is  a  cheat,"  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  Feridun,  p.  36  of  this  voliune. 

*  Al  Sha/ei,  a  famous  Mahometan  doctor,  and  founder  of  the  third  orthodox  sect  of 
the  SonniteSf  held,  that  whoever  pretends  to  love  the  world  and  its  Creator,  at  the  same  time, 
is  a  liar. 
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ABDALMALEIL 


Tlie  empire  was  soon  after  split  into  two  powerful  factions,  of 
which  one  espoused  the  house  of  Ommiyah  in  Syria,  the  other 
the  house  of  Hasheniy  or  Ally  in  Arabia.  The  Syrian  Khali( 
Abdalmaleky  artfully  substituted  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem^ 
instead  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;  by  the  same  policy  whidi 
formerly  prompted  Jeroboam^  the  son  of  Nebaty  to  prevent  die 
revolted  tribes  from  attending  the  national  worship  at  Jerum^ 
salem ;  and  he  ordered  that  holy  relic,  the  stone  steps,  on  which 
the  Khalif  Omar  had  knelt  and  prayed  there,  to  be  remored 
from  the  outside  into  the  body  of  the  mosque ;  as  a  counteibt- 
lance  to  the  black  stone  at  the  Caaba. 

In  the  Klialifate  of  Abdalmateky  in  the  year  76  of  the  Hegirti 
the  dinarSy  or  gold  coins,  and  dirhemsy  or  silver,  were  first  strock 
with  ArabiCy  instead  of  Greek  inscriptions,  and  in  the  CuJSe 
character,  without  heads.  A  dirheniy  coined  twelve  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  Klialif  Al  IVaiid,  has  this  insciip- 
tion  in  front,  "  T/iere  is  only  one  Gody  who  has  no  associaie;^ 
on  the  reverse,  "  God  is  one,  eternaly  unbegettingy  and  unhe* 
gotten,^"*  Round  the  former,  "  In  the  name  of  God-y  this  dirkem 
was  struck  at  Wasety  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  88 ;"  and  round 
the  latter,  "  Mahomet  is  the  Apostle  of  Gody  sent  to  propagate 

the  true  religiouy  though  it  be  opposed  by  the  associatorsP 

This  Khalif  was  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessork 
He  reduced  Arabiay  conquered  great  part  of  India,  and  carried 
his  arms  westward  from  Africa  into  Spain ;  and  what  was  more, 
he  curbed  the  various  sectaries  throughout  his  dominions. 

His  son  and  succesor  Al  Walidy  extended  his  dominions 
northward,  into  Turkestan  and  Tartaryy  and  took  Bokhara  and 
Samarkand.  His  governor  in  Irak  and  Hejaz,  was  Al  Hqd^ 
who  built  Waset  upon  the  Tigris,  in  the  83d  year  of  the  Hegin, 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  his  enormous  cruelty.  He  ii 
said  to  have  put  to  death  120,000  men,  and  to  have  left  5O|000 
men  and  30,000  women  to  perish  in  prison. 

HEJAI,  THE  GOVERNOR. 

1.  One  day,  Hejai  met  a  stranger,  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  and 
asked  him  what  sort  of  a  man  was  the  governor  ?  He  answered, 
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(  very  wicked  man.  Do  you  know  me  ?  Not  /,  said  the  Arab ; 
^  am  Al  Hejaiy  said  he,  of  whom  you  have  given  so  bad  a  cha- 
ncier. Then  said  the  Arab  in  turn,  Do  you  know  me  ?  Not  /, 
aid  the  governor.  /  am,  replied  he,  of  the  family  of  Zobeir : 
fho  aU  become  fools  three  days  in  the  year :  and  this  is  one  of 
he  days.  Pleased  at  the  Arab^s  readiness  and  wit,  Al  Hejai 
ardoned  him. 

2.  Another  time,  when  he  was  hunting  and  alone,  grown 
lirsty  with  the  chase,  he  civilly  asked  an  Arab^  who  was  feed- 
ig  his  camels  in  a  lonely  spot,  to  give  him  a  little  water  to 
link.  The  Arab^  without  returning  his  salute,  said  roughly, 
{light  and  help  yourself  for  I  am  neither  your  companion  nor 
our  servant.  He  did  so ;  and  when  he  had  drunk,  he  asked, 
Vhotn  do  you  count  the  best  of  all  men  ?  The  prophet  of  GoD, 
urst  you,  said  the  Arab.  What  think  youofAli  ?  His  excel- 
mcej  said  he,  is  inexpressible.  What  think  you  ofAbdalmalek  ? 
lie  Arab  paused,  but  being  pressed  for  an  answer,  intimated, 
iiat  he  was  a  bad  prince.  WJiy  so  ?  said  Al  Hejai.  Because 
e  has  sent  us  the  most  wicked  governor  under  the  heavens.  The 
Irab  then  looking  stedfasUy  at  Al  Hejai,  who  was  finely  dressed, 
sked,  Who  are  you  ?  Not  chusing  to  acknowledge  himself,  he 
nswered,  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Because,  says  he,  this  bird  pass- 
fig  over  our  head^,  by  her  croaking,  tells  me  you  are  the  chief  of 
he  company  approaching.  His  attendants  then  came  up,  and 
y  order  of  the  governor,  took  with  them  the  poor  Arab.  Next 
^y,  he  was  brought  to  Al  Hejafs  table,  who  desired  him  to  eat 
lie  Arab  then  said  his  usual  grace,  GoD  grant  that  the  end  of 
his  meal  may  be  as  fortunate  cls  the  beginning  !  After  dinner, 
be  governor  asked.  Do  you  remember  the  discourse  we  held  yes" 
erday  ?  The  Arab  answered,  God  prosper  you  in  every  thing  ; 
9hat  passed  yesterday  is  a  secret,  not  to  be  divulged  to  day.  But 
'  will  divulge  it,  replied  Al  Hefai.  Take  your  choice,  then, 
yhether  you  will  stay  with  me,  as  my  servant,  or  be  sent  to  the 
Oialif  with  a  report  of  what  you  have  said.  He  instantly  re- 
lied, there  i^  a  third  course,  better  than  either  of  these.  What 
f  that  ?  Send  me  home,  and  never  let  tis  see  each  other  any 
tore  I  Not  a  little  pleased  at  the  poor  man's  spirit  and  readi- 
ess,  the  governor  dismissed  him,  with  a  present  of  ten  thousand 
irhems, 

3.  The  poet  Kumeil  was  brought  before  him,  upon  the  charge 
r  having,  in  a  certain  company,  cursed  Al  Hejai,  Tlie  Lord 
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blacken  his  face  /  may  his  neck  he  cut  asunder  f  and  his  blood 
be  shed ! — Kumeil^  who  could  not  deny,  readily  acknowledged 
the  charge :  1  uttered  the  wards^  indeed,  but  their  meaning  tea* 
Mistaken :  I  was  then  in  a  rine  arbour,  and  saw  a  bunch  of 
f/rapes  not  yet  ripe ;  I  only  wished  that  they  would  soon  turn 
black,  that  I  might  cut  off  their  heads,  and  drink  their  bloods 

The  poet  cscai)ed  by  the  readiness  of  his  wit 

The  Khalif  Al  IValid  was  tlie  first  that  founded  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  and  caravanseras  or  inns  for  travellers ;  and  he  built, 
(or  his  governor,  by  his  directions)  at  Samarkand,  one  of  the 
most  superb  mosques  in  all  the  $aracen  empire. 

The  second  siege  of  Constantinople  was  undertaken  by  hi& 
brother  and  successor,  Sol y man,  \\\\X\  a  prodigious  army  and 
fleet,  in  the  98th  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  commenced  August 
25th,  A.D.  716 ;  but  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months,  or  two 
years,  according  to  Abulfaragi,  the  Saracens  were  forced  to  re- 
treat, witli  incredible  loss,  from  tlie  Greek  artificial  fire,  which 
burned  under  water,  from  the  sword,  famine  and  pestilence. 
Solyman,  howi^ver,  died  greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects,  who 
styled  him  Moflah  al  Khair,  the  key  of  goodness*, 

OMAR  II. 

His  brother  and  successor  was  much  better  entitled  to  the 
appellation.  He  was,  indeed,  the  brightest  ornament  of  that 
degenerate  age.  Abubekr  and  Omar  had  been  eminent  for  their 
justice  and  piety,  at  an  earlier  and  better  period,  but  Omar  sur- 
passed them,  because  he  was  free  from  their  fiery  zeal  and  blind 
superstitions.  Shocked  at  Uie  impious  and  uncharitable  impre- 
cations denounced  daily  against  the  house  of  Alt,  which  had 
subsisted  from  the  time  of  his  ancestor,  Moawiyali- 1,  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century ;  and  at  tlie  same  time,  dreading  the  charge  of 
innovation,  and  the  cry  of  tlie  bigots,  Tlie  late  is  neglected!  the 
law  is  n^'glectedl  which  he  could  not  entirely  silence,  he  con- 
trived tlie  following  expedient.  He  desired  a  confidential  Jnr, 
whom  he  freciuently  honoured  witli  his  conversation,  to  ask  of 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  before  his  whole  court.  The  Jew 
accordingly  did  so ;  and  the  Khalif 'purposely  refused  him,  say- 

*  When  Mahomet  was  furnishi'd  in  the  Apocalypse  with  the  key  ifimpotitare,looptn 
the  abyss  and  let  out  the  smof^e  of  hhnrnsm  and  the  Saracen  locuMtt,  the  imageryy  «« 
•ee,  was  purely  Oriental,  and  Arabian. 
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ing,  7%w  cannot  ie,  since  yoi$  and  I  differ  in  religion.  The 
Jew  replied,  Did  not  Mahomet  marry  his  daughter  to  Ali ?  YeSj 
said  the  Khalif,  but  the  ca.^es  are  not  alike :  for  Ali  was  a 
Mussulman,  and  afterwards  Khali/  himself.  Why  then,  re- 
torted the  Jew,  do  you  curse  him  publicly  in  your  mosques  ? 
Seemingly  embaiTassed  by  this  home  question,  he  turned,  and 
said  to  his  coiu*tiers,  An^swer  this  Jew.  But  they  being  unable 
to  answer,  and  confounded  themselves,  he  declared,  that  for  the 
future,  the  malediction  should  be  suppressed,  and  instead  of  it, 
the  following  fine  passage  of  the  Koran  substituted  :  "  Forgive 
us  our  sins,  O  Lord,  and  pardon  all  our  brethren,  who  pro/ess 
the  same  faith  with  us  P^  This  was  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  our  reformed  Church.  See  our  Collects  for  Good 
Friday's  service. 

This  excellent  Mussulman,  and  almost  Christian,  introduced 
this  reform  in  the  100th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  718,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.  But  it  involved  him  in  a  fatal  dilemma, 
which  occasioned  his  death.  One  Shuzib,  a  zealot,  excited  a 
revolt  against  him,  and  sent  deputies  to  represent,  that  as  he 
had  condemned  the  Khalifs  of  his  own  house  of  Ommiyah,  by 
rescinding  their  malediction  against  the  house  of  Ali,  he  was 
bound,  in  justice,  to  transfer  the  malediction  to  them.  This, 
Omar  refused  to  do,  because  even  Pharaoh,  who  arrogantly  op- 
posed himself  to  God,  was  hqw ex  formally  cursed  in  THE  Scrip- 
tures ;  much  less  would  he  curse  his  pious  relatives,  who  dis- 
charged the  rites  and  duties  of  Islamism,  Baffled  in  this,  they 
changed  their  ground,  and  opened  a  fresh  battery  of  grievance. 
Why  should  you,  so  just  and  upright  a  prince,  leave  your  crown 
to  an  impious  and  abandoned  successor  ?  Omar  replied,  that 
suck  a  case  might  happen,  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  disposal 
of  future  contingencies  should  be  left  to  Providence.  They 
instantly  rejoined,  "  But  Yezid,  your  brother,  and  declared  suc^ 
cessor,  is  notorious  for  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  mostjlagiti* 
ous  prince  /"  Oniar  was  so  struck,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
shedding  tears ;  and  desired  three  days'  time  to  consider  of  a 
proper  answer  to  their  obser\'ation.  But  the  heads  of  the  house 
of  Ommiyah,  apprehensive  that  he  might  change  the  order  of 
succession,  willed  by  Soliman,  bribed  a  slave  to  poison  him,  and 
shortly  after  effected  their  wicked  purpose.  When  the  poison 
began  to  operate,  his  firicnds  represented  that  he  ought  to  use 
proper  antidotes ;  but  he  declined,  with  perfect  resignation  to 

VOL.  IV.  A    a 
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the  will  of  God,  and  full  conviction  of  his  own  inevitable  des- 
tiny, declaring  that  he  tvould  not  rub  even  the  tip  of  his  ear  with 
a  little  oily  if  that  could  cure  him,  Moslema^  his  brave  and 
faithful  general,  coining  to  visit  him,  could  not  forbear  blaming 
Fatimay  his  own  sister,  and  the  Khalifs  wife,  for  the  foulness  of 
his  linen.  She  excused  herself,  by  saying  that  Omar  had  not 
another  shirt  to  put  on !  Such  frugality  and  humility  drew  tears 
even  from  the  veteran  warrior.  Afler  his  death,  his  study  was 
opened,  and  nothing  found  there,  but  a  close  thick  riding  coat, 
and  a  swinging  rope,  with  which  he  sometimes  amused  himself, 
after  his  spirits  had  been  exhausted  by  long  and  fer>'ent  prayer. 

In  the  108th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Saracens  penetrated  into 
Franccy  across  the  PyreneeSy  from  Spain^  where  they  had  estab- 
lished a  western  Khalify  under  the  title  of  Emir  al  Mumemn^ 
"  Governor  of  the  Believers,"  which  the  Spanish  writers  cor- 
rupted into  Amiramomeny  or  Miramolin.  But  they  were  op- 
posed by  Charles  Martely  at  TourSy  and  defeated  with  incredi- 
ble slaughter;  no  less  than  375,000  of  them,  with  their  generd, 
Ahdailrahmauy  having  been  killed  in  the  action,  with  the  lott 
of  only  1500  Christians,  if  we  may  believe  the  French  and 
Spanish  writers.  Europe  seems  to  have  been  prohibited  ground 
to  the  Sara<:ens.  They  could  make  no  farther  settlements  there ; 
and  were  driven  out  of  Spain  in  no  long  time. 

The  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyahy  by  the  confession  of 
one  of  tliat  family,  attained  the  throne,  and  maintained  them- 
selves thereon,  by  usurpation,  and  an  incredible  efiiision  of 
Mussulman  blood.    The  last  of  that  race  was 

MERWAN  II. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  the  127th  of  the  Hegira,  A.D. 
744,  dirhenhs  were  struck  at  the  mint  of  Wasetj  with  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Cujic  character,  expressive  of  the  unity  of  God, 
some  of  which  were  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  in  June, 
1722.  This  prince  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  in  a  geneni 
engagement,  by  his  rival,  Abul  AbhaSy  in  the  year  of  the  Hegin 
132,  A.D.  749,  who  succeeded  him,  under  the  title  of 

ABUL  ABBAS  AL  SAFFAH. 
When  this  prince,  the  founder  of  a  new  race,  ascended  the 
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throne,  the  Saracen  empire  was  of  vast  extent,  as  appears  from 
the  governors  he  appointed  over  the  provinces  of  Aderb'effian, 
Armeniay  and  Mesopotamia ;  Mosuly  Hiffazy  and  Basra  ;  Per- 
sia,  Khorasan^  Scindiay  and  India;  Syria^  Arabia^  Egypt^ 
exclusive  of  Africa  and  Spain.  An  astonishing  accession  of 
empire  in  little  more  than  a  century  firom  the  rise  of  the  Khali' 
fate. 

AL  MANSUR. 

This  prince  succeeded  his  brother,  Al  Saffahy  and  had  a  most 
wonderful  escape  from  assassination  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  which,  from  its  uncommon  circiunstances,  deserves  to  be 
noticed. 

The  RawandianSy  an  heretical  sect,  who  held  the  transmigra^ 
tion  of  souls,  and  had  strenuously  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
house  of  Al  AhbaSy  went  in  procession  seven  times  round  Al 
Mansur*s  palace,  in  the  city  Al  Hashemiyahy  where  he  resided, 
as  if  it  were  the  Caaba ;  thus  idolatrously  offering  him  divine 
honours.  Offended  at  this  impiety,  the  Khalif  ordered  their 
chieftains  to  be  imprisoned,  which  so  provoked  the  rest,  that 
they  resolved  to  assassinate  him,  and  actually  besieged  and  sur- 
prized him  in  his  palace.  He  defended  himself  with  uncommon 
bravery,  and  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  Maan  Ebn  Zaidat, 
one  of  the  Ommiyan  party,  who  had  been  proscribed,  and  kept 
himself  concealed,  but  now  nobly  and  generously  came  forth  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Khalif,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  bis 
attendants,  charged  the  rebels  so  vigorously,  that  he  routed 
them,  with  the  loss  of  6000  men  killed  on  the  spot  The  gene- 
rosity of  Maan  became  proverbial.  But  the  Khalif  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  in  this  city,  that  he 
resolved  to  build  another  for  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
TigriSy  near  its  confluence  with  the  Euphratesy  the  famous  citf 
of  Bagdady  of  which  he  laid  the  foundations  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  145,  according  to  Abulfaragiy  p.  141,  and  finished  it  id 
the  149th  year.  The  Khalif  called  his  new  metropolis,  Medinaty 
or  Dar  al  Salem  y  "  the  city,  or  sojourn  of  peace,"  because  at  the 
time  it  was  finished,  all  the  commotions  in  his  empire  were 
quelled,  and  almost  every  nation  in  Asia  had  either  submitted  to 
his  dominion,  or  were  tributary.     Herbeloty  p.  155. 

Al  Mansur  left  in  his  treasury,  600  millions  of  silver  dirhems 

A  a  2 
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and  24  millions  of  gold  dinarSy  the  spoils  and  tribute  of  the 
world  *  ! 

Here  then,  we  find  the  remarkable  termination  of  the  Saracen 
conquests,  for  ^^  ^ve  months^^  or  150  Imiar  years  of  the  Heffita^ 
according  to  the  Apocal>^)se.  Rev.  ix.  5.  Now,  the  symbolical 
^'  locusts'^  ceased  to  harass  the  world  with  their  incessant  depre- 
dations, and  thenceforward  became  a  settled  and  a  polished 
nation;  and  their  Khalifs,  men  of  letters,  and  distinguished 
patrons  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts. 

HARUN,  OR  AARON  AL  RASCHID. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  princes  of  the  house  of 
Abba^.  He  and  his  favourite  vizir  Giqfary  and  chief  chamber- 
lain Mesrotiry  bear  a  distinguished  part  in  the  entertaining 
Arabian  tales  of  the  thousand  and  one  nights^  which  record 
many  genuine  traits  of  his  character.  The  following  are  col- 
lected from  the  historians. 

Niccphorusj  the  Greek  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Khalif,  not 
only  refused  to  pay  the  usual  subsidy,  but  required  him  to  refund 
all  he  had  received,  threatening,  that  if  he  refused,  the  sword 
should  decide  the  controversv.  The  IChalif  had  no  sooner  read 
tlie  letter,  tlian,  inflamed  vriHi  rage,  he  inscribes  upon  the  back 
of  it  the  following  answer : 

In  the  name  of  the  most  mekciful  God. 

From  Hariniy  prince  of  the  Faithful^  to  XicephoruSf  dog  ^ 
the  Romans :  I  have  read  thy  lottery  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving 
mother.  What  thou  shall  behold,  and  not  tchat  thou  skalt  hear, 
shall  serve  thee  for  an  answer  thereto.  Immediately  he  de* 
camped  that  very  day,  ravaged  the  country  as  figr  as  HerackOy 
and  forced  Nicephorus  to  pay  the  subsidy.     Abulfeda^  p.  166. 

His  generosity  bordered  on  extravagance.  One  day,  haniig 
received  a  remittance  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold  from  the  levenuet 
of  one  of  the  provinces,  he  went  on  horseback  to  view  the  trea- 
sure ;  and  obsening  his  courtiers  cast  a  longing  eye  thereon,  he 

*  Al  Mansur,  who  was  covetous  to  a  great  degree,  once  found  these  four  Penicffna 

written  on  the  wall  of  a  Caravansera. 

The  kingdoifu  and  riclie*  ofthu  world  are  noi  ghem,  bui  only  leal  tu  ; 
Let  none  rcckun  them  secure^  nor  pride  himseff  thereon, 
Wfioevcr  sets  his  heart  on  them,  will  be  covered  with  eoi^fiui^, 
Jt'fun  he  must  resign  them  to  Him  from  whom  he  reeewid  tkem. 
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disposed  of  no  less  than  24,000  pieces  among  his  friends  before 
he  took  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup  to  alight.     Abulfeda^  p.  189. 

One  day,  a  woman  claiming  redress  for  damages  done  by  his 
troops  to  her  house  and  lands,  he  told  her  in  the  language  of 
the  KoraUj  that  "  when  princes  go  to  war^  the  people  must 
suffer  from  their  soldiers^  Yes^  said  she,  but  the  Koran  also 
declares,  that  "  tlie  habitations  of  those  princes  who  authorize 
injustice^  shall  be  made  desolated  He  instantly  ordered  her 
ample  reparation. 

He  once  took  a  fancy  for  a  female  slave  belonging  to  his  bro- 
ther. Ibrahim  was  willing  to  gratify  the  Khalif,  but  he  had 
sworn  neither  to  sell  nor  to  give  her  away.  To  remove  this 
impediment,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  Bagdad  was  consulted, 
named  Joseph^  who  put  Ibrahim  on  a  method  of  evading  his 
oath,  by  selling  only  one  half  of  the  slave  to  the  Khalif,  and 
giving  him  the  other  half.  This  was  immediately  done,  and  the 
Khalif  paid  for  her  30,000  dinars,  which  Ibrahim  gave  to  Joseph 
for  his  ingenuity.  But  now  a  fresh  obstacle  arose.  By  the 
Mussulman  law,  no  man  can  have  any  commerce  with  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  or  concubine,  imtil  she  has  been  married  again  to  a 
third  person,  and  divorced  by  him.  Joseph^  however,  suggested, 
that  the  Khalif  might  easily  marry  her  to  one  of  his  slaves,  who 
would  repudiate  her  afterwards ;  which  was  immediately  done. 
But  the  amorous  slave  did  not  chuse  to  part  with  his  fair  spouse, 
and  would  not,  for  any  consideration,  consent  to  a  divorce. 
Here  was  a  new  and  more  embarrassing  difficulty,  for  the 
Khalif,  all  despotic  as  he  was,  durst  not  compel  him.  But 
Joseph  soon  contrived  a  remedy.  By  the  Mahometan  law,  no 
woman  can  be  the  wife  of  her  own  slave.  He  therefore  desired 
the  Khalif  to  make  the  lady  a  present  of  her  new  husband^ 
which  virtually  dissolved  the  marriage.  The  Khalif,  oveijoyed 
to  have  the  nuptial  knot  so  readily  untied,  gave  Joseph  10,000 
dinars  for  his  ingenuity,  and  the  lady,  who  had  received  a  con- 
siderable present  from  her  royal  lover,  gave  him  10,000  more. 
So  the  la\\yer  gained  upon  the  whole  50,000  dinars,  about 
25,000/.  by  his  casuistry. 

How  far  Harun  was  entitled  Al  Raschidj  "  the  just,"  with 
truth,  may  be  questioned  from  this  instance.  Richardson's 
Dissertations,  p.  225. 

The  greatest  stain,  however,  upon  his  justice,  was  his  cruel 
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and  uiiworihy  treatment  of  his  own  sister,  and  the  noble  family 
of  the  Barmecides. 

His  favourite  vizir,  Giafar^  was  the  most  eloquent,  best  in- 
formed, and  accomplished  person  in  the  whole  empire,  and  the 
Khalif  delighted  in  his  conversation.  He  also  took  much  plea- 
sure in  the  company  of  the  charming  princess  Abassa^  his  sister. 
To  enjoy  without  reser\'e  the  society  of  his  two  favourites  at  his 
repasts,  which  nothing  but  their  marriage  could  sanction,  ac- 
cording to  the  etiquette  of  oriental  courts,  he  proposed,  and 
Giafar  rashly  agreed  to  marry  her,  without  availing  himself  of 
a  husband's  rights.  But  love  and  opportunity  broke  through 
such  an  mmatural  restraint,  and  Abcissa  *  proved  with  child. 
Enraged  at  Uiis  breach  of  compact,  the  merciless  Harun  ordered 
the  head  of  the  frail  Giafar  to  be  struck  off,  and  brought  to  him. 
He  shut  up  his  innocent  father  and  brother  in  prison  till  they 
died ;  he  proscribed  all  the  wortliy  Barmecides  throughout  the 
provinces,  and  confiscated  their  immense  wealth,  lest  they 
should  rise  and  revenge  the  deaths  oi  Giafar  and  his  family; 
and  he  ordered  his  hapless  sister,  and  her  new  bom  twins, 
whom  he  viewed,  beautiful  as  a  pair  ofpearls^  and  even  wept 
at  the  piteous  sight,  to  be  all  buried  alive  in  a  pit,  and  the  earth 
cast  in  upon  them !  According  to  Abulfaroffi,  p.  151.  The 
Niffhiaristan  says  that  Abassa  was  only  banished  firom  the 
palace,  and  lived  as  an  outcast  for  many  years  upon  alms. 
Herbelof. 

When  he  was  going  to  extinguish  a  rebellion  that  had  been 
raised  in  Khorasan  by  Raphei^  he  fell  sick  on  the  way  of  hii 
last  illness.  The  brotlier  of  the  rebel  chief,  who  had  been  taken, 
was  brought  to  him  in  chains,  when  he  was  unable  to  utter 
more  tliau  a  single  word — Kill  him  !    He  was  torn  in  pieces  by 

*  In  the  Divan  Saba  are  preserved  some  tender  Arahic  Tertes  of  ^tecM,  in  whkkihi 

first  disclosed  her  passion  to  her  amiable  husband,  Giafar: 

**  My  love  I  had  resolved  to  hide  wUhim  my  bretutf 
But  in  tpight  of  wu,  it  escaped^  and  shewed  Uieff^ 
If  you  will  not  surrender  to  this  summons. 
My  modesty  will  expire  with  my  secret ; 
But  if  you  s/udl  cruelly  reject  it. 
You  will  save  my  life  by  your  refusai. 
Happen  what  may,  I  shall  not  die  unrevenged. 
For  my  death  will  discover  who  hat  been  my  OMOfflM. 

Hbriblot,  Abisu- 
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miioner  in  his  presence,  and  then  the  Khalif  himself 
iway  and  expired. 

fet  this  superstitious  prince  performed  a  pilgrimage  to 
m  foot,  and  eight  more  in  pomp.  He  daily  made  a 
incurvations  at  his  devotions,  and  gave  a  thousand 
to  the  poor.  He  preferred  sacrifice  before  mercy,  and 
following  inconsistent  advice  to  his  eldest  son  AlAmin, 
iplained  of  a  person  who  had  abused  his  mother  Zobeide, 
e  Atut,  my  son^  this  is  worthy  of  a  great  and  magnani" 
ince.  Or,  if  you  wish  to  take  revenge^  treat  his  mother 
%me  wayr 

his  liberalities,  however,  to  the  learned,  no  Khalif  was 
l^hly  praised  by  the  oriental  poets  and  historians.  Like 
f  ♦  by  the  western. 

ECLENSION  OF  the  SARACEN  EMPIRE. 

ay  date  this  from  the  214th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D. 
en  the  remote  provinces  of  the  west,  in  Africa  and 
j^w  independent  of  the  Khalif  Ibrahim  ebn  Aglab, 
I  sent  as  Emir,  or  governor  thither,  by  Harun  al  Ras- 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  184.  He  conquered  a  large  ex- 
trritory,  and  assumed  almost  absolute  power,  which  was 
by  his  descendants  about  112  years.  In  the  216th 
Mamun  suppressed  two  rebellions  in  Egypt, 

d25th,  many  of  the  provinces  revolted  from  the  Khalif 
,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  EJialifs  and  their  visirs, 
»k  off  the  Saracen  yoke,  although  this  prince  created  a 
Emir,  under  the  title  of  Emir  Al  Omra,  "  Emir  of 
who  was  to  have  the  sole  management  of  the  finances 
ilitary  affairs  ;  but  the  evil  was  too  far  advanced  to  be 
1  by  such  means,  and  the  provinces  o{  Egypt,  Syria^ 
^arthia,  Karmania,  Mazanderan,  in  the  eastf,  were 

by  their  native  princes,  who  retained  only  a  spiritual 
e  to  the  Khalif  disclaiming  his  temporal  dominion,  and 
ng  him  as  merely  the  chief  Iman,  or  supreme  pontiff 

w  WM  naturally  cruel,  until  he  had  proscribed  all  bit  enemiet :  One  day  when 
ioy  the  spectacle  of  a  public  execution,  Meatruu  his  favourite,  shocked  at  hit 
iid,  Surge  tandem  tu  camifejc,  "  Uise,  at  last,  thou  butcher!" 

«rticular  list  of  these  provinces  and  their  govemort,  Modem  Uidvtnai  HU' 
.  p.  662.     OcUvo. 
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of  the  Mussulman  religion,  whose  functions  were  limited  to 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  such  as  preaching  and  prapng  in  the 
Great  Mosque  at  Baydadj  and  deciding  in  spiritual  causes. 

Thus,  this  great  and  unwieldy  empire,  rapidly  formed,  as 
rapidly  decayed.  Consisting  of  heterogeneous  and  ill-cemented 
materials,  it  mouldered  away  and  crumbled  into  dust;  and 
during  the  remaining  331  years,  tlie  Khalifat  retained  only  the 
shadow  of  sovereignty,  beyond  Bagdad  and  its  dependencies^ 
imtil  its  dissolution  by  the  Mogul  Tartars. 

RISE  OF  THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 

The  founder  of  this  mighty  empire  was  Tamujin,  a  Tartar 
prince,  who  had  been  vassal  to  Ung  Khan^  king  of  the  eastern 
Tartars,  a  Christian,  called  Prester  John  by  European  tn^ 
vellers,  and  had  served  him  with  much  fidelity  in  the  wars.  Bat 
t/o/m,  growing  jealous  of  his  abilities,  and  instigated  by  the 
courtiers,  intended  to  seize  and  imprison  Tamujin.  But  he, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  Khan^s  design,  threw  off  hit 
allegiance,  attacked  John.,  defeated  and  killed  him,  after  seTeral 
engagements,  and  made  slaves  of  his  family,  and  asserted  his  in- 
dependence in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  599,  A.D.  1202,  accoid- 
ing  to  Abulfaragiy  p.  280. 

About  this  time,  an  itinerant  prophet  of  the  Mogul  Tartan 
came  and  told  him,  that  God  had  givmi  the  empire  of  the 
world  to  Tamujin  and  his  posterity y  and  named  him  Genghis 
Khan,  "  king  of  kings."  Whence  he  assumed  that  titie  in 
future,  and  required  all  the  Tartar  tribes  to  recognize  his 
sovereignty.  Tliis  they  did,  partiy  by  persuasion,  partly  by 
compulsion.  Afler  this  Genghis  Khan  extended  his  conquest! 
eastwards  towards  China,  and  westwards  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
during  a  reign  of  twenty -five  years.  He  died  in  the  624th  yeir 
of  tlie  Hegira,  and  appointed  to  succeed  him,  Oktui  Khany  the 
third  and  wisest  of  his  sons,  and  his  bequest  was  confirmed  by 
the  Kuriltaiy  or  general  council  of  his  sons  and  Tartar  princes, 
in  the  year  025,  assembled  from  the  different  states  of  his  vast 
empire.  Oktai  himself  resisted  the  election  for  forty  days,  de- 
claring that  he  had  brothers  and  uncles  older  and  worthier  than 
himself,  to  fill  so  exalted  a  station ;  but  he  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed on,  and  Joktaij  his  eldest  brother,  and  Utacin,  his  uncle, 
taking  each  his  hands^  placed  him  upon  the  imperial  throne. 
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re  instance  of  moderation,  equally  honourable  to  all  the 

iai  Khan  followed  his  father's  example,  and  extended  his 
nests.  In  the  632d  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Kong-chang- 
i  Chinay  surrendered  to  his  son  Kotovan ;  and  his  general 
tlof ,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  ravaged  the  countries 
8  north-east,  north,  and  west  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Next 
they  penetrated  into  Assyria,  and  overran  the  districts  of 
la  and  Nineveh.  In  the  635th  year  they  made  an  incursion 
fraky  and  penetrated  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bagdad^  but 
routed  with  incredible  slaughter,  by  the  Khalif  Al  Daher^s 
».  But  they  returned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  defeated 
may,  and  returned  laden  with  spoils. 

the  640th  died  the  Khalif  Al  Mostanser.  The  following 
loie  is  recorded  of  him  in  Tarik  Al  Abbas.  Visiting  his 
dry  one  day,  he  observed  a  cistern  full  of  gold  and  silver, 
exclaimed  to  an  intimate  friend  who  attended  him.  Would 
d  /  could  live  to  spend  all  this  money  !  The  other  laughed 
(aid.  How  different  were  the  sentiments  of  your  grandfather, 
Khalif  Al  Naser ;  he  formerly  brought  me  to  this  same 
m,  when  it  wanted  twelve  feet  of  being  fiill,  and  when  he 
the  deficiency,  exclaimed.  Would  to  God  I  could  live  to 
\is  !  This  was  the  first  Khalif  who  suffered  his  effigy  to 
ipressed  on  his  coins.  A  brass  coin  of  his  came  into  the 
*ssion  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Swinton,  with  the  face 
16  side,  and  this  legend,  '^  Tlie  Imam  al  Mostanser  Billahj 
mander  of  the  Faithful  /"  on  the  reverse,  the  date  of  the 

630  odd,  the  last  figure  being  defaced. 
5  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Al  Mostasem^  the  last  of  the 
ifs.  He  was  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  wanted  firmness  and 
nent,  and  utterly  neglected  the  affairs  of  government 
n  he  was  advised  either  to  submit  to  the  Tartars^  or  to 
se  them  with  an  anny  in  Khorasan,  he  meanly  replied, 
gdal  is  sufficient  for  me:  if  I  relinquish  to  the  Tartars 
ther  provinces y  surely  they  will  not  envy  me  this  city,  nor 
k  me  in  my  residence. 

the  year  of  the  Hegiray  643,  died  Oktai  KhaUy  whose 
t  son  Kayuk  Khan,  was  unanimously  elected  next  year  to 
«d  him,  in  preference  to  his  brothers,  on  account  of  his 
rior  merit,  by  tlie  most  numerous  and  splendid  Kuriltaiy  or 
ral  council  of  the  Mogul  states,  that  was  ever  convened^ 
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who  styled  him  Kai  Khan^  Kaauy  or  ^^  Great  Khan.^  See  the 
list,  Abul/aragiy  p.  320,  and  Univ,  Hist,  Vol.  III.  p.  636. 

This  prince  died  also,  after  a  short  reign  of  four  years,  and  his 
eldest  son  Baiu  nominated  his  own  brother,  Mangu  Kkan^  as 
the  fittest  to  fill  the  throne ;  and  his  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  next  general  assembly,  held  in  the  649th  of  the  Hepra, 
why  styled  him  also  Kaan. 

Mangu  Khan  had  seven  brothers,  of  whom  the  second  H^ 
laku  was  a  great  warrior.  In  the  year  651,  he  was  sent  with  a 
powerful  army  to  invade  the  western  provinces.  Hulakn  fixst 
attacked  tlie  Ismaelians^  or  Afisassitis  *,  took  their  castles,  and 
extiq)ated  that  wicked  race,  in  the  year  655.    This  year  the 

*    THE   ASSASSINS. 

This  was  a  very  remarkable  tribe  in  Persian  Iraki  founded  by  ffatsam  Sabahf  id  ADl 
1090.  From  his  name,  Ilatsan  probably,  they  derived  their  name  AisaMtim.  He  vm 
usually  called  Sheik  al  Jibel,  "the  chief  of  the  mountain,"  and  had  acquired  aiieh  as 
astonishing  ascendancy  over  his  fanatical  folio  wera«  that  they  would  execute  his  orden 

implicitly,  regardless  of  death. 

When  the  Sultan  Maleksfiah  JelaUddin,  Emir  id  Omra  to  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  seat  Is 
require  his  submission,  Hattan  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  poignard  himself;  ud 
another  to  leap  from  the  battleroenU  of  the  tower.  He  was  immediately  obeyed.  Thsi 
turning  to  the  embassador,  he  said,  Seventy  Uioutand  are  ikue  devoted  to  my  eemmt^: 
Let  this  be  my  answer. 

Several  princes  and  great  men  fell  by  these  Attauint,  who  assumed  any  diignisf,  sad 
penetrated  into  every  place  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  chieftain.  They  murdcied  the 
Khalif  of  Egypt,  Amer  Dillah,  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  Moetarehed,  and  the  Visir,  AiMhlk; 
Sultan  Salatlin  narrowly  escaped  from  three  of  them,  who  attacked  and  woondcd  lumia 
his  tent  Under  the  disguise  of  Christian  monks,  two  of  them,  during  the  Cmsadci, 
stabbed  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  in  the  streets  of  Tyre  ;  and  though  Imnaedlatdy  seised, 
and  put  to  the  rack,  they  died  without  making  any  coniiesskm.  lUchard  I.  king  of  Eag- 
land,  who  had  been  at  variance  with  the  Afarquitf  was  suspected  of  having  pnxnrad  hit 
death  ;  but  the  Sheik  of  the  Mountain,  wrote  a  letter  to  Leopold^  duke  of  Amiiria,  gear* 
rously  exculpating  Richard,  and  avowing  the  assassination  himself,  because  the  Marqnii 
had  robbed  and  murdered  one  of  his  fraternity  at  Tyre,  and  refused  to  make  rcparads^ 
<*  Such,"  concluded  he,  "  were  uur  motives  for  the  death  of  the  nwrqida :  and  we  asiaif 
you,  that  Kicfuird,  king  of  England,  was  in  no  ways  blamcablc  on  that  scon;  be  hai 
been  accused  without  justice  and  without  reason.  Be  assured  we  will  klU  no  man  fa 
reward,  or  for  money,  unless  he  first  injure  us." 

These  desperate  villains  laid  almost  every  eastern  potentate  under  contribaSoii  ttroogk 
fear.  The  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers  alone  set  the  Sheik  at  deSaner,  and  esai- 
pelled  him  in  turn  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  ;  well  knowing  that  the  assassination  af  oac 
or  more  Grand  Masters  might  only  exasperate  these  ibrmidaLle  repabiietm  Ofders,  te 
could  not  deprive  them  of  a  head.     Ilerbelot,  History  of  the  Cnuadet,  ftc. 

Like  the  Barltary  pirates,  these  subsisted  so  long,  not  from  tbdr  own  sticnglha  In 
rather  from  the  jealousies  and  selfish  views  of  the  surrounding  potentatca.  Even 
was  induced,  from  private  considerations,  not  only  to  pardon,  but  even  to  protect 
A  few  of  them  who  escaped  from  Ilnlaku,  settled  in  the  province  of  Mnmtdrrmu,  sad 
were  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  afterwards,    ilichardson's  Diss.  p.  960. 

13 
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grand  mosque  at  Medina  took  fire,  by  accident,  or  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  people,  and  was  nearly  consumed.  The  blaze  of 
the  conflagration,  seen,  at  night,  to  a  great  distance  all  around, 
struck  the  Arabs  with  dismay,  as  portending  some  signal  cala- 
mity to  their  religion. 

The  next  year  of  the  Hegira,  6b6y  the  infatuated  and  covetous 
Al  MostcLseMy  by  the  advice  of  his  traitorous  Visir,  Alkamiy  dis- 
banded his  troops,  amounting  to  70,000  men,  as  if  they  were 
useless  and  expensive,  since,  as  Khalif,  he  was  reverenced  by 
all  the  Mussulman  powers,  and  the  Tartars  were  employed  in 
iheii  northern  conquests.  The  Visir  next  persuaded  him  to  send 
off  his  best  officers  to  distant  places,  and  then  dispatched  an  ex- 
press to  Hulaku^  to  inform  him  how  easily  he  might  take  the 
Khalif  and  his  capital.  Quitting  Hamadunj  the  Tartars  un- 
expectedly broke  into  the  Babylonian  Iraky  and  invested  the 
city,  with  a  powerftd  army,  while  the  inhabitants  were  in  per- 
fect security,  so  that  the  oven  was  heated  as  usual  every  night 
and  morning.  And  so  careless  and  inattentive  was  the  Khalif, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made  sensible  that  his 
city  was  besieged.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault,  at  the  end 
of  four  days  *,  and  the  wretched  Khalif  cruelly  put  to  death. 
By  order  of  the  Tartar  general,  he  was  sewed  up  in  a  leathern 
bag,  and  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  till  he  expired, 
according  to  Herhelot.  But  Abulfaragi  simply  states,  that 
Hulaku  put  him,  his  surviving  son,  and  six  eunuchs,  to  death 
by  night,  but  not  until  lie  left  Bagdad,  at  his  first  encampment, 
cm  the  fourteenth  of  the  ensuing  month,  Saphary  p.  339.  This 
is  much  more  credible ;  for  surely  the  Tartar  general  could  have 
no  provocation  to  torture  a  weak  and  sUly  prince,  who  made  no 
resistance ;  and  such  a  barbarous  procedure  would  have  given 
great  offence  to  all  the  Mahometan  powers  of  the  east,  had  the 
supreme  head  of  their  church  been  treated  with  such  unmerited 
indignity. 

This  Khalif  was  extremely  covetous,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
immense  riches  left  by  his  ancestors.  His  pride  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  difficult  of  access  even  to  the  most  powerful  Ma- 
hometan princes.    When  he  appeared  in  the  city  he  wore  a  veil, 

^  Abulfaragi  sayn,  that  the  siege  began  on  the  twenty-second,  and  the  walls  were  taken 
the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month  Mubarram,  p.  338.  As  he  was  a  contemporary  writer, 
and  his  family  were  plundered  by  the  Tartars  not  long  before,  as  he  relates,  p.  316,  his 
account  is  more  credible  than  Khmdemir'Sf  that  the  siege  lasted  two  months. 
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to  attract  respect,  looking  down  on  the  people  as  unworthy  .to 
behold  his  face.  And  such  was  their  eagerness  and  curiosity, 
that  the  streets  through  which  he  passed  were  crowded,  and  the 
windows  and  balconies  hired  out  at  an  extravagant  price  to 
spectators.  When  first  apprized  of  the  MoguFs  intention  of  in- 
vading Irak,  his  coimcil  wrote  in  the  following  haughtfr  strain 
to  the  informer :  ^^  Who  is  Hulaku^  and  what  is  his  power,  that 
he  should  presume  to  make  war  upon  the  house  of  Abbas  ?  If 
Hulaku  were  a  friend  to  peace,  he  would  never  have  entend 
and  ravaged  the  Khalifs  territories.  Let  him  return  to  Hama- 
dariy  and  we  will  intercede  with  the  commander  of  the  fidthfid 
to  forgive  the  enormity  of  his  crime."  This  being  shewn  to  the 
Mogul  general,  he  only  laughed  at  their  weakness  and  simplicity. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Khalifat,  and  downfal  of  this  house. 
Its  sagacious  founder,  Abul  Abbas,  is  said  to  have  foretold  this 
catastrophe. — "  By  God,  the  Khalifat  will  continue  in  wnif 
family,  until  a  conqueror  shall  come  from  Khorasan.^* 

*  BAGDAD  TAKEN. 

The  Tartars  took  the  city  by  assault,  pillaged  it  for  seven 
days,  and  slew  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants.  The  treasoies 
they  got  were  immense  ;  for  it  was  the  richest  city  in  the  mu- 
verse,  if  Khondemir  may  be  credited. 

Bagdad  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Moguls  till  die 
partition  of  tliat  mighty  empire.  Timur  beg,  or  Tamerlane^ 
took  it  in  the  year  of  the  Hcgira  795,  A.D.  1392 ;  and  afterwards, 
a  Turkish  prince,  Kara  Joseph,  in  815.  A.D.  1412.  His  de- 
scendants were  driven  out  by  Uzun  Hassan,  another  Turkidk 
chieftain,  in  875.  A.  D.  1470  ;  until  Shah  Ismael,  king  of  Persia, 
of  the  Soft  race,  took  it  914.  A.D.  1508.  From  that  time  it  has 
proved  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
Sultan  SoUman,  tlic  magnificent,  took  it  from  the  Persians  in 
941.  A.D.  1534.  It  was  soon  retaken  by  Shah  Abbas;  then 
Sultan  Amurath  IV.  retook  it,  in  1048.  A.D.  1638.  And  since 
that  time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  till  the  pre- 
sent day.     See  Niebuhr^  Tom.  II.  p.  252—266. 

*  See  the  description  of  Ancient  Bagdad,  Modem  Univ.  HisL  Vol.  II.  p.  S77^ 
Octavo,  and  ot  Modem  Bagdad,  Niebuhr't  Voyage  in  Jrabia,  Tom.  II.  p.  239 — ^SMl 
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SECTION    XIII. 


RISE  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

mighty  Mahometan  empire  succeeded  the  Saracen^  and 
led  it  in  power  and  duration.  Like  the  Raman  empire,  it 
om  small  and  weak  beginnings,  to  great  extent  and  domi« 
and  still  it  subsists,  though  verging  fast  to  ruin, 
en  the  Mogul  Tartars,  united  imder  that  great  conqueror, 
Kiz  Khan,  with  irresistible  force  swept  away  the  feebler 
palities  all  around,  Solyman^  the  head  of  a  Turkish  clan 
Oguzlan  tribe  of  Scythians,  one  of  the  meanest,  (who  had 
dly  pitched  their  tents  in  the  plains  of  Malian  and  Nessa^ 
he  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  the  same  spot  from  which 
isued  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  empire)  was  driven 
ards,  from  Persia,  where  he  had  settled,  to  Artezerum^  or 
um.y  a  city  of  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia^ 
as  afterwards  drowned,  in  crossing  the  Euphrates,  A.D. 

son  Ertogrul,  or  Orthogrul,  engaged  in  the  service  of 
I,  Sultan  of  Iconium,  the  capital  city  of  Carmania,  and 
jwarded  with  a  settlement  at  Saguta,  or  Surgut,  a  small 

and  district,  near  Mount  Tmolus,  in  the  greater  Phrygia ; 
he  governed  a  clan  of  400  families,  under  the  protection 
Sultan,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  wars  for  fifty-two  years. 
).  1281.  He  took  the  city  of  Kutahi,  in  Cilicia. 
was  succeeded  in  A.D.  1289,  by  his  eldest  son  Teaman, 
aman,  or  Osman,  afterwards  called  Othoman^  or  OthmaUj 
inder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty. 

^man  was  distinguished  for  his  valour,  address,  and  acti- 
md  gradually  enlarged  the  boundary  of  his  little  state,  by 
lal  inroads  into  the  Christian  provinces,  on  the  verge  of 
reek  empire ;  and  vAih  the  Turkish  peasants,  or  free- 
;  took  several  castles  on  the  confines  of  Bithgnia^  while 
ully  and  regularly  sent  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoils,  as  a  tri- 
)  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  whose  vassal  he  was,  which 
1  him  that  prince's  favour  and  protection ;  with  the  rest, 
reased  his  forces,  each  ensuing  campaign,  by  the  acces- 
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sion  of  fresh  volunteers ;  and  now  fortified  the  towns  and  cas- 
tles which  he  had  first  pillaged.  At  length,  he  took  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Nice^  in  Bithynia^  about  A.D.  1298,  and  sent  as 
usual  a  fifth  of  the  spoils  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconiufnj  who  pleased 
at  this  homage,  and  his  success  in  the  holy  war,  against  the 
Christians,  granted  him  the  title  of  royalty,  and  had  prayen 
offered  up  for  the  prosperity  of  Sultan  Othotnan  in  the  mosques 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  new  Sultan,  however,  prudently  declined  the  title  till 
tlie  death  of  his  patron,  when  he  assumed  the  royal  functions  in 
1299,  and  coined  money  in  his  own  name,  A.D.  1300,  whenee 
Knolles  dates  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

This  was  precisely  the  same  year  that  Pope  Boniface  VIIL 
instituted  his  jubilee  at  Rome^  and  had  the  two  9ward$  (the 
temporal  and  spiritual)  carried  in  state  before  him. 

TURKISH   DYNASTY, 

OTTOMAN    8ULTA!f8. 

T.  B.C. 

1 .  Othoman,  or  Othman 28  • « . .  1300 

2.  Orchan 32  •...  1328 

3.  Amurath    28  ••.«  13fiO 

4.  Bajaset 13  ••••  1388 

Interregnum «.••••..  14  ••••  1401 

5.  Mahomet    7  ••••  1415 

6.  Amurath  U.  ..^..^ 28  ,.••  1422 

7.  Mahomet  IL  the  Great 31  ....  1450 

8.  BajazetU 31  ••••  1481 

9.  Selim 8  ••••  1512 

10.  Solyman  the  Magnificent • 46  ...«  1520 

11.  SelimU 8  ....  1566 

12.  AmurathUl 21  ••••  1574 

13.  MahometlU 8  ....  1595 

14.  Achmet 14  ••••  1603 

{Mustapha 1  .  • . .  1617 

OthmanW 4  ....  1618 

Mustapha  again    • I  •••.  1622 

17.  Amurath  \\\  ox  Morat 26  ••..  1623 

18.  MahometlSf 36  ....  1649 

19.  Achmetll 8  ....  1687 

20.  MustaphaU 8  ....  1695 

21.  AchmetUl 27  ....  1703 

22.  MahometW 24  ..••  1730 

23.  Othman  111 3  ....  1754 

24.  Mustaphalll ....  17S7 
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The  chronology  and  history  of  this  period  is  collected  chiefly 
nn  Herbeloty  and  from  Knolles^  History  of  the  Turks^  ^'ith 
me  corrections  and  additions,  from  Gribbon  and  Playfair, 
noUes  was  contemporary  with  Sultan  Achtnety  who  began  to 
ign  A.D.  1603.  He  is  unquestionably  too  prolix  and  verbose 
his  speeches  and  descriptions  of  battles^  through  a  large  folio 
more  than  1300  pages,  for  which  he  is  censured  by  Gibbon  ; 
d  also  for  not  exhibiting  "  some  tincture  of  philosophy  or  cri- 
nsm  to  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened  age,'^  Decline  of  the 
yjnan  Empire^  chap.  64,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  336,  note.  But  though 
s  style  and  manner  be  somewhat  antiquated,  wanting  the 
rseness  and  polish  of  that  modem  historian,  he  greatly  excels 
m  in  exact  references  to  time  and  place,  so  essential  to  histo- 
^al  clearness  and  precision  j  in  a  sober  strain  of  genuine 
ety  and  masculine  eloquence ;  and  in  profound  political  re- 
ixions  on  the  comparative  state  of  Christendom  and  Turkey^ 
id  the  judgments  inflicted  by  the  latter,  for  the  irreligion  and 
ces  of  the  former.  His  materials  are  drawn  from  the  most 
ithentic  documents,  and  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  em- 
oyed  by  Gibbon^  in  the  last  and  most  entertaining  period,  per- 
ips,  of  his  learned  and  elaborate  work,  though  unhappily  tine- 
red  with  the  spirit  of  Paganism  and  Islamism, 

OTHOMAN,  OR  OTHMAN. 

This  artful,  ambitious,  and  enterprizing  prince,  pursuing  stea- 
ly  his  original  system  of  aggression  and  encroachment^  enlarged 
s  territories  on  one  side,  while  the  Sultans  of  Iconium  curtailed 
e  provinces  of  the  Grecian  or  Constantinopolitan  empire  on 
e  other.  Meanwhile,  the  reigning  emperors,  Michael  Palmo^ 
ptSy  and  his  successors,  were  so  engaged  and  harassed  by 
»mestic  discords,  and  insurrections  of  their  European  subjects, 
at  they  had  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  attend  to  the  growing 
>wer  of  the  Turkish  states  in  Asia  Minor y  or  Anatolia,  Hence 
thman,  without  molestation  from  the  imperial  forces,  gradually 
duced  a  great  part  of  Phrygia,  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  defeating 

several  engagements  the  Christian  princes,  or  governors ;  and 
length,  after  a  tedious  blockade,  reduced  Prusa^  the  capital 

Bithyniay  in  A.D.  1327  *,  which  he  thenceforth  made  the 
yal  residence. 

•  "  From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,'*  says  Gibbon,  "  we  may  date  the  true  era  of  the 
toman  empire," 
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He  was  equally  skilled  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  of  war.  And 
by  the  prudence,  justice,  and  vigour  of  his  administration,  re- 
garding the  interests  of  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects,  he 
induced  great  numbers  from  tlie  neighbouring  harassed  and  dis- 
tracted provinces  of  the  empire,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  his  territo- 
ries, which  brought  a  powerful  accession  to  his  populatioo. 
"  Of  a  poor  lordship,"  says  KnolleSy  "  he  left  a  great  kingdom, 
having  subdued  a  great  part  of  the  lesser  Asiaj  and  is  worthfly 
accounted  tlie  first  founder  of  the  Turks*  great  kingdom  and 
empire." 

ORCHAN 

Succeeded  his  father,  and  trod  in  his  steps.  Tlie  city  of  Sice 
having  revolted  on  his  father's  death,  sent  for  relief  to  the  young 
emperor  AndronicuSy  who  came  to  raise  the  siege,  but  was  de- 
feated wiih  great  loss  by  Orchan,  and  returned  with  disgrace  to 
his  capital,  leaving  the  city  to  shift  for  itself.  Soon  after,  Orchan 
took  it  by  the  following  artful  stratagem.  He  sent  a  body  of  800 
horse,  dressed  in  the  Grecian  uniform,  to  approach  the  town,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Constantinaple,  who  ftuiously  charged  a 
squadron  of  300  Turkish  horse,  that  were  purposely  foraging 
within  sight  of  the  city,  and  put  them  to  a  pretended  flight; 
and  then  advanced  triumphant  to  the  gates,  which  were  imme- 
diately opened  with  great  joy  to  receive  tliese  false  firiends,  who 
instantly  secured  them,  plundered  the  town,  and  made  the  inha- 
bitants captives.  Nice  has  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Tiirh 
ever  since  A.D.  1330. 

Orchan  then  reduced  the  western  regions  of  Cararina^  in- 
cluding Lj/diay  Mysia^  TroaSy  and  Phrygia  Minor,  belonging 
to  the  sultany  of  Iconium,  and  took  Nicomedia,  in  A.D.  13S9. 
He  siu^msed  the  strong  castle  of  Ahydos,  on  the  HelletpoiU, 
by  the  treacher}'  of  the  governor's  daughter,  who  fell  in  lore 
with  a  young  Turkish  officer  of  his  army,  seeing  him  fiom 
the  walls,  and  surrendered  to  him  herself  and  the  castle,  at 
night. 

His  next  step  was  across  the  Hellespont,  into  the  Thracian 
Chersouesus,  where  his  ambitious  and  intrepid  son  Solywum^ 
witli  fourscore  soldiers,  surprised  and  took  two  castles  on  the 
coast,  Zemenie,  called  by  the  Greeks  Coirido  castnm,  "  Ho^s 
castle,"  and  Madytus,  near  it.  Tlicse  he  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  without  auV  obstruction  from  the  emperor's  forces, 
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f  Greeks  only  jesting  on  the  capture  of  a  ''  hogHffe^  pun- 
k  the  name  *. 

Big  now  got  footing  on  the  European  side  of  the  Helle^ 
tUs  artful  and  enterprising  Turkish  general,  in  A«D.  IddS^ 
ad  the  city  of  CaUipoliSj  or  GaUipoliy  the  key  of  the  Hel^ 
» where  also  he  firmly  established  himself,  without  moles- 
fiom  the  infatuated  Grecian  gOYemment,  and  extended 
unicn  in  JTirace ;  and  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
emment,  he  prevailed  on  great  numbers  of  the  Greeks  to 
le  Hellespont, and  settle  in  Asia  Minor;  while  he  tians- 
1  multitudes  of  hardy  and  veteran  Turkish  soldiers  into 
,  to  secure  and  extend  his  conquests ;  by  a  refined  policy, 
rengthening  his  own  resources,  and  weakening  his  ene* 
n  a  duple  proportion. 

n  Solyman  had  made  and  secured  all  these  ccmquests,  he 
led  by  a  fall  firom  his  horse  in  hawking ;  and  the  old  Sul* 
\  father,  died  shortly  after,  of  sickness  and  grief 

AMURATH. 

um  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son.  The  first  measure 
troth's  reign,  was  to  crush  a  confederacy  of  the  other  Ma* 
m  princes  against  him,  excited  by  jealousy  of  his  power 
croachments.  After  he  had  subdued  them,  he  crossed 
Uespont  with  a  powerful  army  to  extend  his  conquests  in 
V  where  he  took  some  forts  on  the  river  Hebrus^  and  afier* 
the  towns  ot  Didymoticum^  and  Hadrianqplef  in  the  year 
by  different  stratagems,  according  to  the  Turkish  histo* 
and  in  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  had  made 
le  Christians  of  Thrace ;  which  is  not  improbable.  He 
Hadrianople^  in  the  midst  of  that  part  o{  Thrace  called 
rui,  his  chief  European  residence. 

Aow  instituted  the  order  of  Janizaries^  ^  new  soldien,** 

of  boys  selected  firom  among  the  Christian  c^>tiTei, 

Bfleen  years  of  age,  who  were  sent  over  to  Asia,  to  be 

ed  in  the  Turkish  religion  and  language,  and  trained  to 


■ding  to  the  Greek  hUtoriant,  tbe  cmpcfoc  Cwrf—Mt  iiifil»i 
iiwiMnd  TurkUh  bone  to  his  auistance  in  tiM  dvQ  wan  €f  Bmmmlmf  who  ^tS 
atnkt,  and  more  mischief  by  getting  a  foodng  b  Tymf§ 
laaghtcr  Tketthra  to  OtcAm,  an  Inauspkkwa  alHnwt.    la  iIm 
faci  against  Us  father  injlgw.     Oibktm, 

.IT.  B  b 
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arms.  These,  at  first,  proved  the  flower'  of  the  Turkish  bfimtry 
and  bulwark  of  tlie  empire ;  but  afterwards,  by  their  insabordi- 
nation  and  mutinies,  contributed  equally  to  weaken  the  execa- 
Uvc  government.  "  The  Jinger  of  THB  HIGHEST^  qfientiwiei, 
turnwg  even  those  helps^  which  were  by  man^s  wisdom  prondei 
for  the  eslahlUhing  of  kingdomsy  unto  their  fnore  speeA/  de- 
struct iofiy^  according  to  the  pious  and  profound  obserration  of 
Knollesy  p.  192.  Amurath  next  invaded  Servia  and  BmlgariSj 
defeated  tlieir  forces,  and  took  the  strong  cities  of  JVj/ma  and 
Apollofua,  and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  those  countries. 

In  the  midst  of  his  European  conquests,  he  was  recalled  to 
Asioy  in  Uie  year  1387,  by  a  formidable  confederacy  of  the  Afo- 
hometan  princes,  headed  by  his  own  son-in-law,  Aladin  II.  Sul- 
tan of  Caramania.  He  routed  their  army  in  a  bloody  battk, 
and  then  besieged  Aladin^  in  his  capital  of  Icaniuntj  and  when 
on  the  point  of  taking  the  city,  at  the  intercession  of  his  daugh- 
ter, pardoned  her  husband,  and  restored  his  kingdom.  This 
great  victory,  as  Knolles  judiciously  observes,  "  was  the  true 
beginning  of  the  Ottoman  greatness  in  Asia ;  for  the  other  Afa- 
hometan  princes  of  the  Selzuccian  tribe  were  so  discouraged, 
tliat  they  were  glad  to  submit  themselves,  first,  to  Amurath^  and 
next,  to  his  son  Bajazet ;  until  TamerlunCj  the  great  Tartar 
prince,  some  years  after,  abated  the  Ottomofi  pride,  and  re- 
stored the  other  oppressed  Mahometan  princes  to  their  old  pos- 
sessions and  kingdoms.*'     P.  196* 

Amurath  now  formed  a  triple  affinity  with  the  Grecian  em- 
peror, Emanuel  PalxBologuSy  whose  eldest  daughter  he  married 
himself,  and  two  of  his  sons  to  her  two  sisters.  Afterwards,  he 
marched  with  a  great  army  from  Asia  to  invade  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia j  which  had  rebelled  against  him,  and  drawn  into  their 
confederacy  the  neighbouring  states  of  Walachia^  CroaiiOj  Scia- 
roniay  Albania^  and  even  Italyy  beside  numbers  of  Chrisiian 
volunteers,  in  this  religious  w'ar  against  the  Turks.  But  thoagb 
they  considerably  outnumbered  his  forces,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  five  hundred  thousand  men,  whereas  he  had  scarcely  half  to 
many,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which  Lazarus,  the  despot 
of  Serria,  was  slain,  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy.  But  while 
Amurathy  with  some  of  his  ofiicers,  was  viewing  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, after  the  engagement,  a  Christian  soldier.  Miles  CobelitZy 
who  had  been  sorely  wounded,  rose,  staggering,  from  a  heap  of 
carcases,  and  came  to  tlie  Sultan,  as  if  he  wished  to  kiss  his  feet. 
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and  crave  for  mercy,  but  suddenly  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with 
a  short  dagger,  concealed  under  his  soldier^s  coat,  of  which 
wound  Amurath  presently  died ;  and  the  assassin  was  directly 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  Bajazet. 
His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  KnolleSy  p.  201. 

^^  This  Amurath  was  in  his  superstition  more  zealous  than 
any  other  of  the  Turkish  kings,  a  man  of  great  valour,  and  in  all 
his  attempts  fortunate.  He  made  greater  slaughter  of  his  ene- 
mies than  both  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  kingdom  in 
Asia,  he  gready  enlarged,  by  the  sword,  marriage,  and  pur- 
chase ;  and  using  the  discord  and  cowardice  of  the  Grecian 
princes  to  his  profit,  subdued  a  great  part  of  Thrctcia,  called 
Romania^  with  the  territories  thereto  adjoining ;  leaving  to  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  little  or  nothing  more  in  Thracia 
than  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople,  with  the  bare  name  of 
an  emperor  without  an  empire.  He  won  a  great  part  of  Servia^ 
Bosniay  and  Macedonia,  He  was  liberal,  and  withal  severe ; 
of  his  subjects  both  beloved  and  feared ;  a  man  of  very  few  words, 
and  one  that  could  dissemble  deeply.  He  was  slain  when  he 
was  68  years  old." 

BAJAZET. 

This  prince  succeeded  his' father  A.H.  791,  or  A.D.  1388. 
He  began  his  reign  inauspiciously.  Immediately  after  his  fa- 
therms  death,  he  strangled  his  younger  brother  lacup  (or  Jacob  J 
Bumamed  Zelebi,  ^^  the  noble,"  and  thus  introduced  that  wicked 
policy  of/ratricidey  too  firequently  adopted  by  his  successors,  to 
lid  themselves  of  rivals  or  competitors  for  the  throne. 

From  his  activity,  he  was  called  Ilderim^  or  "  the  lightning," 
"  a  sublime  title,  derived  firom  the  principle  of  terror^^  as  Gibbon 
remarks.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  invaded  Servia,  and 
took  Cratowa^  with  its  silver  mines,  (his  principal  object  for 
undertaking  the  war,)  and  treacherously  massacred  the  inba-> 
bitants  after  they  had  surrendered  upon  terms,  and  quitted  the 
city ;  he  then  extended  his  conquests  into  the  territories  of  iS^i^- 
mundy  king  of  Hungary^  slighting  his  cemonstrances. 

Philadelphia  was  now  the  only  city  left  in  Asia  Minor ^  still 
held  by  the  Christians^  in  -the  midst  of  the  Mahometan  princes. 
Bajazet  therefore  besieged  it,  and  at  first  gave  orders  not  to  in- 
jure the  country,  hoping,  by  this  lenity,  to  induce  the  citizens 

Bb  2 
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to  surrender.  But  they  valiantly  defending  their  religion  and 
liberty  J  he  wasted  and  destroyed  every  tiling.  At  length,  after 
a  long  siege,  in  which  they  were  not  only  deserted  by  the  Greekn, 
])ut,  according  to  some  writers,  attacked  by  them^  in  conjanction 
with  the  Turks,  they  cajutulated,  upon  terms,  to  Bajazet,  Thus 
foil  the  last  of  the  Seven  Churches  !  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  583,  rf 
this  work. 

Bajazet  next  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Carma- 
luay  and  the  other  Mahometan  princes  of  loniaj  Carta  and 
Pont  us;  and  then  turned  his  arms  westwards,  against  the 
JVatnchiaus  and  Tliessaliansy  and  took  Thessalonica^  that  early 
Christian  Chiurch.  He  then  besieged  Constantinople  itself  for 
a  long  time,  by  sea  and  land ;  when  Sigismundj  the  young  king 
of  Hungary,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  emperor  Emanuel  Palmth 
logus,  with  a  confederate  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tians, who  proudly  boasted,  if  the  sky  should  fall  j  we  could  prop 
it  with  our  spears;  what  need  we  fear  the  TurkP*  But  ihis 
aiTiiy  was  defeated  wiUi  great  slaughter  at  NicopoliSj  and  he 
csca})cd  himself  m  a  little  boat,  across  tlie  Danube^  like  another 
Xerxes ;  thus  chastised  for  his  presumption. 

'riie  emperor  now  humbly  sued  for  peace,  and  the  haughty 
conqueror,  ap])rchensive  that  by  refusing  he  might  arm  against 
him  a  new  and  more  formidable  crusade  of  the  Christian  powers, 
gianted  a  ten  years'  tnice,  on  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of 
thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  the  assignment  of  one  street  in 
Constant inopley  for  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  colony,  which  he 
transplanted  thither  from  Bithyniay  the  establishment  of  a 
Turkish  Cadhi,  or  judge,  and  tlie  foundation  of  a  royal  mosque, 
for  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  laws  and  religion,  in  the 
metropolis  of  Christendom. 

This  truce,  however,  was  soon  violated  by  the  lesUess  ambi* 
tion  of  Bajazet,  who  again  blockaded  Constantinople  ;  and  this 
city,  ])ressed  vn\h  the  miseries  of  war  and  famine,  must  hare 
fallen  a  prey  to  tlie  Turkish  despot,  had  he  not  been  unexpect^ 
edly  arrested  by  another,  stronger  than  himself,  who  delayed 
the  faU  of  Constantinople  about  fifty  yeare. 

TIMUR  BEG,  OR  TAMERLANE. 


II 


Demir,  or  Timur,  in  the  Turkish  language,  signifies  '^  trnt 
and  Beg  J  ^^  a  lordj  or  prince"     From  his  lameness,  he  is  usuaDy 
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caDed  Jttnur  Lenky  or  Tamerlane^  by  a  corruption  of  the  word 
knkj  signifying  "  lameP 

This  mighty  conqueror  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the 
fixmder  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Genghiz  KhaUy  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son  Oktaiy  and  Oktai  by  Zain  Chan^  or 
Og^  the  father  of  Tamerlane.  A  different  genealogy  is  given 
by  Herbeloty  from  Mirkhond ;  and  others  reckon  that  he  was  a 
peasant,  not  allied  to  the  royal  line.  But  the  testimony  of 
Ahulghazi  Khan^  to  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  is  clear  and  de- 
cisiTC ;  and  even  his  enemy,  Arabshahj  owns,  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  Genghizy  at  least  by  the  female  line. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  736,  or  A.D.  1335,  and 
died  A.H.  807,  or  A.D.  1404,  aged  71  lunar,  or  69  calendar 
years.     Herbelot,  p.  878,  881. 

This  prince  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world,  and,  before 
his  death,  placed  on  his  head  twenty-seven  crowns,  which  he 
had  won  in  the  course  of  thirty -five  campaigns ;  from  the  first 
crown  of  Zagat ai  Tartars,  which  he  put  on  in  A.H.  771,  or 
A.D.  1369,  when  he  was  acknowledged  sovereign  by  the 
Kuriltaiy  or  general  diet  of  the  Tartar  tribes.  To  his  patrimony 
of  Zagataiy  Timur  first  united  the  dependant  provinces  of 
Xarinme  and  Kandahar;  and  next  reduced  Iran^  from  the 
sources,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  He  after- 
wards subdued  Kipzak,  or  the  Western  Tartary,  and  sacked 
Azophy  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tanais  or  Don^  and  burnt 
Astrachan,  and  advanced  to  the  northern  latitude  oi  Moscow ^ 
56  degrees,  where  the  rays  of  the  setting  and  of  the  rising  sun 
were  scarcely  separated  by  any  interval ;  and  his  vanity  was 
here  gratified  with  tlie  intermission  of  evening  prayer  by  his 
Mahometan  doctors. 

He  next  turned  his  victorious  arms  towards  India^  or  Hin- 
dustan.  When  he  first  proposed  this  invasion  to  his  emirs,  he 
was  answered  by  a  general  murmur  of  discontent  The  rirersj , 
the  mountains^  the  deserts ^  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour ^  and  the 
elephants y  destroyers  of  men  !  But  his  displeasure  was  more 
dreadful  than  those  vain  terrors,  which  were  easily  removed  by 
his  superior  understanding  and  generalship.  He  followed  the 
route  of  Alexander^  as  far  as  the  river  Hyphasisy  where  the 
Macedonian  hero  reluctantly  halted  and  returned.  Timur 
crossed  tlie  desart  beyond  it,  defeated  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and 
stormed  his  capital,  Delhiy  which  he  gave  up  to  pillage  and 
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massacre ;  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Gentoos,  or  Idolaters, 
he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  JMIi, 
passed  the  Ganges^  and  fought  several  battles  by  land  and 
water ;  the  last,  at  the  celebrated  rock  Coupele,  or  •*  statue  of 
the  cow,"  which  discharges  that  mighty  river,  near  LoUamg^ 
1100  miles  from  Calcutta.  RenneVs  Memoir,  p.  7,  59,  90, 
91,  99. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^  Titnur  was  recalled  to  quell 
the  disturbances  that  had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and 
Anatolia  J  and  check  the  rapid  conquests  and  ambitious  views 
of  his  great  western  rival,  Bajazet.  He  finished  therefore  this 
Indian  campaign  in  the  second  year,  A.H.  801,  or  AJD.  1898; 
and  after  reposing  for  some  months  at  his  capital,  Samarcande^ 
he  proclaimed  a  new  exj)edition  of  seven  years  into  the  Western 
Asiay  with  unabated  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  in  his  grand 
chmactcric. 

In  A.H.  802,  or  A.D.  1399,  he  marched  to  Bagdad^  drore 
out  Ahmed  and  Car  a  Josep^  who  had  opposed  him,  and  fled  to 
Bajazet,  and  re-established  his  son,  Miran  Schah,  in  that 
government. 

In  A.H.  803,  A.D.  1400,  he  reduced  the  GeorgianSy  in  their 
fortresses  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and,  on  his  descent  firom  the 
hills,  gave  audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  at  Bajazet.  Be- 
tween two  jealous  and  haughty  monarchs,  whose  conquests  now 
touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum^  at  the 
Euphrates^  grounds  of  quarrel  were  not  wanting.  Each  could 
accuse  his  rival  of  threatening  his  vassals,  and  harbouring  his 
rebels,  or  those  fugitive  princes,  whose  territories  he  had  in- 
vaded, and  tlicir  resemblance  of  character  was  a  stronger  ground 
of  hostility  than  even  their  clashing  interests.  Of  these  two 
most  ambitious  potentates,  Timur  could  brook  no  equal,  Bajazet 
knew  no  superior.  And  the  first  epistle  of  the  Mogul  emperor 
to  Bajazet  was  far  from  conciliatory.  After  appropriating  to 
himself  and  his  coimtrymen,  the  Tartars,  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  Turks,  and  to  Bajazet,  and  his  nation,  the  less  honour- 
able, of  Turkmans,  he  added :  "  Dost  not  thou  know  that  the 
greatest  ])art  oi  Asia  is  subject  to  our  aiins  and  to  our  laws? 
tliat  our  invincible  forces  stretch  from  sea  to  sea?  that  the 
potentates  of  the  cartli  fonn  a  line  before  our  gate  ?  and  that  ve 
have  compelled  Fortune  herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperitjr  of 
our  empire  ?    What  is  tlie  foundation  of  tliy  insolence  and  fidlj* 
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Thou  hast  fought  some  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatolia ;  con- 
temptible trophies !  Thou  hast  obtained  some  victories  over  the 
Christians  of  Europe ;  thy  sword  was  blessed  by  the  Apostle  of 
God  ;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in  waging 
ufar  against  the  Infidels^  is  the  sole  consideration  that  prevents 
usjrom  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and  bulwark  of  the 
Mussulman  world.  Be  wise  in  time ;  reflect,  repent ;  and  avert 
the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which  is  yet  suspended  over  thy 
bead.  Thou  art  no  more  than  a  pismire ;  why  wilt  thou  seek 
to  provoke  the  elephants  ?  Alas,  they  will  trample  thee  under 
their  feet!" 

Bajazety  stimg  with  such  unusual  contempt,  retorted  the 
basest  reproaches  on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  desert,  as  he 
called  Timur,  who  never  had  triumphed  unless  by  his  own  per- 
fidy and  the  faults  of  his  foes. ^^  What  are  the  arrows  of  the 

flying  Tartar  against  the  scymetars  and  battle-axes  of  my  firm 
and  invincible  Janizaries  ?  I  will  guard  the  princes  who  have 
implored  my  protection  (Ahmed  and  Cara  JosepJ  Seek  them 
in  my  tents.  The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  Erzerum  are  mine, 
and  unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the  Aman 
under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania.  If  I  forsake  my  arms, 
may  my  wives  be  thrice  divorced  fi-om  my  bed ;  but  if  thou 
darest  not  face  me  in  the  field,  mayest  thou  again  receive 
thy  wives,  after  they  have  thrice  endured  the  embraces  of  a 
stranger. 

This  last  was  the  most  heinous  insult  a  Turk  could  offer  or 
receive.     Of  course  the  quarrel  was  irreconcileable  *. 

In  his  first  expedition,  however,  Timur  was  satisfied  with  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Sievas,  or  Sebaste,  a  strong  city  on  the 
borders  of  Anatolia,  and,  in  his  wrath,  buried  alive  a  garrison 
of  four  ihou&and  Armenians,  for  the  brave  and  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty.  As  a  Mussulman,  he  seemed  to  respect  the  pious 
occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the  blockade  of 
Constantinople,  and  turned  aside  to  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  which  employed  him  for  the  two  ensuing  campaigns ;  in 


*  KnoUeSf  who  panegyrises  Thnurt  and  blackens  Bajazetf  ascribes  a  very  mild  requisi- 
tion to  Timur f  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  emperori  and  the  refugee  Mahomeian  prinoef, 
whose  territories  Bajazet  had  seized,  which  did  not  warrant  so  haughty  and  insulting 
an  answer.  But  the  authentidty  of  Timur*s  epistle  is  vouched  by  SherefedMnt  ^^^  ^^ 
Institutions  of  Tamerlane,  and  by  Arab  Shah,  who  agree  in  the  substance.  Gibbon, 
p.  12,  note. 
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which  his  progress  was  marked  hj  desolation  and  carnage,  in 
the  destruction  of  Aleppo^  Damascus^  and  the  erection  of  a 
pyramid  of  ninety  thousand  heads  upon  the  ruins  of  Bagdad! 
to  revenge  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  three  campaigns. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Bajazei  had  time 
to  collect  his  forces  for  a  more  serious  encounter.  One  day  he 
was  going  to  put  several  of  his  generals  and  officers  to  death,  in 
his  ungovernable  rage,  for  some  slight  offence ;  and  when  none 
of  his  councillors  dared  to  intercede  for  them,  but  hung  down 
their  heads,  an  Ethiopian  buffoon,  who  took  great  liberties  with, 
him,  began  to  rail  at  the  culprits,  and  recommended  to  put  them, 
without  mercy,  to  death.  Bajazet  asking  why  he  was  so  vio- 
lent against  them  ?  he  answered,  Because  they  are  good  fof 
nothing^  neither  they  nor  their  soldiers.  And  now  since  Tamer- 
lane is  coming  against  us  with  a  great  army^  let  you  only  take 
the  standard,  and  I  the  druniy  and  toe  shall  frighten  and  drive 
away  the  enemy.  Bajazet  perceiving  the  drift  of  the  speech, 
mused  a  while;  and  tlien,  unexpectedly,  pardoned  ihem  aS: 
apprehending  that  he  should  soon  have  full  occasion  for  their 
assistance  against  so  formidable  a  foe. 

Tlic  same  buffoon,  afterwards,  having  been  sent  by  Bajazet 
to  the  queen  mother,  to  give  her  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
at  Constant inophy  and  elsewhere ;  when  to  her  repeated  enqui- 
ries. How  the  Sultan  was  ?  and,  Wliat  he  was  doing  ?  he  had 
answered  her  civilly  twice,  provoked  the  third  time,  when  she 
asked  the  question,  he  burst  fortli  into  the  following,  Bre  capbre : 
"  Old  whore,  thou  hast  brought  forth  a  son  like  the  devil,  icho, 
roaming  up  and  down,  doth  fiothing  but  destroy  the  worlds 
Shocked  at  this  outrage,  the  queen  mother  cried  out,  and  the 
buffoon  instantly  fled,  and  appeared  no  more. 

In  the  year  A.H.  804,  or  A.D.  1401,  7Vl/^?/r  renewed  his  inva- 
sion of  BajazeVs  dominions,  from  Tauris,  with  a  prodigious 
army  of  not  less  than  800,000  horse  and  foot,  according  to  Arab 
Shah ;  when  Bajazet  undaimtedly  came  to  oppose  him,  with 
400,000  horse  and  foot,  according  to  Timur's  Institutions.  The 
numbers  indeed,  on  both  sides,  are  differently  related ;  but  ncrcr 
perhaps  did  two  such  numerous  and  efiicient  armies  take  the 
field  against  each  other ;  nor  ever  was  tlie  superiority  of  num- 
bers converted  to  more  advantage  tlian  by  the  sui>erior  tactics  uf 
the  'I  artar.  lie  marshalled  his  army  in  distinct  squadrons  of 
liorse,  supported  by  successive  columns  of  foot,  which  composed 
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at  vanguard,  and  charged  the  enemy  in  eighteen  or  twenty 
.  If  these  all  proved  firuitless  or  unsuccessiiily  *^  the  sultan 
*then  put  the  foot  of  courage  into  the  stirrup  of  patience," 
ing  to  Timur*s  metaphor,  and  led  the  main  body  in  per- 
nd  the  main  body  itself  was  supported  on  the  flanks  and 
rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve,  commanded 
sons  and  grandsons.  In  the  battle  of  Angora^  in  Galatia, 
priority  of  the  Tartar  horse  first  broke  the  Tiurkisfa,  in 
igs,  and  pressed  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  where 

4  led  his  brave  and  highly  disciplined  Janizaries  and 
•an  troops;  who  were  at  length  fatigued  and  over- 
d  by  a  constant  succession  of  firesh  attacks,  and  deserted 
battle  by  the  troops  of  Anatolia^  who  revolted  to  their 

5  princes,  and  by  the  mercenary  Tartars  who  served  in 
\rkish  army,  and  were  corrupted  by  the  emissaries  and 
of  Timur, 

victory  was  complete :  about  200,000  Turks  were  slain, 
arly  as  many  Tartars.  Bajazet^  after  his  son  Mustapha 
len,  and  Solyman  fled,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  third 
jwa,  by  the  khan  of  Zagatai,  and  brought  to  Timur  ;  who 
received  him  comleously,  and  treated  him  kindly ;  but 
was  provoked  by  his  haughty  and  unbending  spirit,  to 
«  the  treatment  he  intended  for  Timur^  if  he  had  proved 
)us,  and  to  confine  him  in  an  iron  cage,  and  carry  him 
IS  a  public  spectacle,  like  a  wild  beast,  till  he  died  about 
onths  after,  either  of  an  apoplexy,  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia^ 
an  act  of  desperation,  by  beating  out  his  own  brains 
.  the  bars  of  his  cage. 

story  of  the  iron  cage  is  omitted  in  Timur^s  Institutes^ 
by  himself,  and  by  the  Persian  historians,  Sherefeddin 
Jiondemir,  &c.  whence  it  has  been  rejected,  as  a  fiction, 
^aire  and  other  modem  writers ;  but  it  is  strongly  attested 
iteraporary  historians,  both  Christian  and  Turkvih.  1. 
dl  BoucicaulVs  Memoirs  relate  "  the  imprisonment  and 
death  of  Bajazet^''  only  seven  years  after.  2.  The  Ita- 
^gius^  in  a  splendid  encomium  on  Tamerlaney  published 
-eight  years  after  the  victory  of  Angora^  reports  it  fi'om 
3-witnesses,  "  Ipse  enim  novi,  qui  fuere  in  ejus  castris." 
?gem  viviim  cepit,  caveuque,  in  modum  fer<B  inclusumy 
nem  Asiam  circmntulitj  egregium  admirandumque  spec 
u    Fortuna) ! — De   varietate  FortumBy   published  about 
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A.D.  1430.  3.  Two  Italian  Chronicles,  of  the  same,  or  earUer 
date,  the  Chronicon  Tarviaianumj  and  AnnaleB  EstenseSj  both 
report  the  same.  4.  Arab  Shah^  the  contemporary  of  PoggiiUi 
who  composed  at  Damascus  a  malignant  history  of  Tamerlane^ 
for  which  he  collected  materials  in  his  travels  through  Turkefi 
and  Tariary^  agrees  with  the  Italian  in  the  fact  of  the  irum  cage. 
5.  George  Phranza^  who  was  bom  a  year  before  the  battle  of 
Angora^  and  was  sent  ambassador,  by  the  emperor,  to  Amu- 
rath  II.  twenty -two  years  after  the  battle,  mentions  it  poatirely, 
and  he  might  have  conversed  with  persons  at  the  court,  who 
had  seen  Bajazei  in  dimmce.  6.  And,  to  crown  all,  the  TurhA 
Annalsy  consulted  or  transcribed  by  LeunclaviuSj  Pocockj  and 
Can  tern  ir^  imanimously  deplore  the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage. 
And  certainly  ^^  some  credit  is  due  to  national  hisiarians^  who 
cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar^  without  uncovering  the  shame  of 
their  king^  and  their  country;^*  as  judiciously  remarked  by 
Gibbon  y  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  mass  of  authorities, 
infmitely  outweighing  the  silence  of  Timur  himself,  and  hit 
flattering  Persian  historians. 

Tamerlane  restored  to  their  dominions  all  the  MtthometM 
princes,  whom  Bajazet  had  dispossessed.  He  permitted  Mum 
to  reign  over  the  remnaiit  of  his  father^s  dominions  in  Asia; 
and  gave  Solyman  a  red  patent  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Romania^ 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword  :  he  exacted  from  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  (John^  or  Manuel)  the  same  tribute 
he  had  paid  the  Turks,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  *,  which  wai 
binding  no  longer  than  the  Tartar  remained  in  Anatolia  ;  who^ 
after  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  Georgiay  and  appeased  tho 
troubles  in  Persia^  relumed  slowly  to  Samarcande^  after  a  cam- 
paign of  four  years  and  nine  months,  in  A.H.  807,  or  A.D.  1404. 

After  a  short  repose  of  two  months  at  his  capital,  wheie 
Timur  displayed  all  his  magnificence  at  the  public  spectaclesi 
which  he  gave  on  tlie  marriages  of  six  of  his  grandsons,  cele- 
brated wiUi  all  the  pomp  of  the  ancient  Khalifs,  he  set  out  to 
invade  China ;  for  which  he  had  made  preparation  daring  his 
last  ex])edili()n,  by  sending  forward  colonies  of  his  new  sub- 
jects, in  the  Aveslem  parts  of  Asia^  to  open  the  road,  subdue  the 
Pagan  Calmucks  and  MungalSy  and  to  found  cities  and  maga- 

*  Tamerlane's  visit  of  curiosity  and  courteny  to  Constantimple,  recorded  from  MBe 
writcr!«,  by  KnoUes,  was  probably  a  fiction,  lie  had  Karcely  leisure  for  ncli,  and  alUi 
advanced  age,  leu  inclination. 
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les  in  the  desert,  and  to  procure  a  correct  map  of  the  unknown 
;ions,  from  the  source  of  the  Irtishy  to  the  wall  of  China, 
itfa  a  mighty  armj  of  two  hundred  thousand  veteran  troops  of 
m  and  Turatiy  he  set  out  on  a  six  months'  joiuney,  even  for 
caravan,  from  Samarcande  to  Pekin;  but  after  he  had 
ixched  about  three  hundred  miles  from  his  capital,  and 
wsed  the  river  Sihon  on  the  ice,  he  was  arrested  by  the  hand 
death,  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Otrar.  China  was  saved ; 
(  army  disbanded ;  and  fourteen  years  after,  the  most  powerfrd 
his  sons  sent  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to 
ttfia,  with  a  present  to  the  emperor,  of  the  horse  that  Timur 
le  on  the  expedition.  See  ThevenoVs  account  of  the  embassy. 
Of  all  the  sons  of  "  Japhet^^  perhaps  Timur  most  fully  ac- 
nplished  Noah^s  famous  prophecy,  of  the  "  enlargement  of 
it  family,  and  their  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem.^^  From 
J  Irtish  and  Volga^  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  from  the 
\nges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago^  Asia  was  overrun  by 
i  Mogul  emperor.  His  ambition  was  boundless;  Europe 
mbled  at  his  name,  and  Egypt  and  Africa  dreaded  another 
asion.  The  honours  of  public  prayer,  and  his  image  and 
>erscription  on  the  coin  at  Grand  CairOy  and  the  rare  present 
a  giraffey  or  camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches  brought  to  Sa- 
\rcandey  evinced  the  submission  and  tribute  of  the  African 
rid.  But  his  empire  was  fleeting  and  transitory,  it  rose  and 
[  with  himself  His  most  destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads 
in  conquests :  he  invaded  Hifidustany  TurkestaUy  Kipzackj 
western  Tartaryy  and  Russia ;  Armeniay  Georgiay  Anatoliay 
i  Syritty  without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  dis- 
it  provinces  ;  for  otherwise  surely  he  would  not  have  sacked 
1  destroyed  the  flourishing  cities  of  Delhiy  IspahaUy  Carisme^ 
gdady  Botisray  Smyrnay  AleppOy  DamascuSy  &c.  where  he 
3n  marked  his  abominable  trophies  by  pyramids  of  human 
ids,  and  by  utter  desolation ;  and  after  he  had  broken  down 
t  fabric  of  their  ancient  governments,  left  them  without  magis- 
tes  or  troops  to  all  the  evils  of  auarchy,  which  his  invasion 
iier  aggravated  or  produced.  Even  in  Transoxiana  and 
ma,  which  he  laboured  most  to  improve  and  adorn,  as  the 
leritance  of  his  family,  the  administration  of  justice  was  often 
fleeted,  and  great  disorders  prevailed  during  the  frequent  ex- 
litions  and  absence  of  the  conqueror ;  while  his  children  and 
nd-children  were  more  ambitious  to  reign  than  to  govern,  and 

13 
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oppressed  their  subjects,  and  destroyed  each  other.  A  firagmen 
of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory  by  Sharokk^  hi 
youngest  son,  (the  father  of  the  celebrated  royal  astronomer 
Ulu(/  Begjy  and  subsisted  till  Abusaidy  Sultau  of  TranfoxioM 
and  Khorasan.  He  was  slain  by  Hassan^  or  Uzun  Camm, 
who  had  usiuped  the  throne  of  Persia^  A.H.  872,  or  A.D.  1467. 
And  the  race  of  Timur  would  have  been  extinct,  had  not  one  oi 
the  family  of  Miran  Schah^  his  third  son,  fled  into  Hindmtan^ 
and  became  tlie  ancestor  of  SJmh  AUuniy  tHe  last  MoguL  See 
Dow^s  History  of  Hindustan,  Vol.  II. 

Though  Timur  shed  more  human  blood  perhaps  than  any  of 
the  scourges  of  mankind^  called  heroeSy  he  seems  to  have  fdt 
little  or  no  compunction  on  that  score.  Witness  his  convena- 
tion  with  the  Cadhi  of  Aleppo,  during  the  barbarous  sack  of  Uiat 
city. 

"  You  see  me  here  a  poor,  lame,  decrepit  mortal !  yet  by  my  anns 
has  THE  Almighty  been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  d 
Irariy  TuraUy  and  Hhidustan,  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood;  and 
God  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars,  I  have  never  been  the 
aggressor,  and  tliat  mine  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors 
of  their  own  calamity  !" 

Timufs  atrocious  cruelties  originated,  perhaps,  rather  fiom 
policy,  than  from  ill  nature,  and  were  designed  to  keep  to 
ferocious  subjects  in  awe,  and  to  intimidate  his  enemies.  Hence 
he  punished  no  crime  more  severely  than  cowardice,  and  his 
soldiers  had  scarcely  any  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  die ;  fo 
flight  was  sure  destruction.  And  after  he  had  buried  alive  the 
garrison  of  Sebastey  Prusay  and  the  other  cities  of  Anatoli^ 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  No  general  ever  understood  better 
the  art  of  proi'isioning  and  marshalling  immense  masses  oi 
troops  *.  His  commissariat  was  admirable,  and  his  camp  re- 
sembled a  great  capital,  which  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  necessaries,  and  merchandize,  from  all  quarts 
of  Uie  world,  because  the  most  rigorous  discipline  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole,  and  the  peasants  and  merchants  were 
paid  in  ready  money,  and  could  come  and  go  whenever  anc 
wherever  they  pleased,  freely,  and  without  molestation. 

While  he  was  encamped  in  Georgiay  a  woman  complained  t 

*  Perhaps  Buonaparte  has  approached  nearer  to  TVantr,  in  tbeie  two  most  dificuh  sb 
important  branches  of  military  tactics,  than  any  other  general  of  sndcDt  or  model 
times. 
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im  that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  forcibly  taken,  and  drunk  her 
Hk.  Timur  immediately  ordered  his  belly  to  be  ripped  up, 
nd  when  he  saw  the  milk  in  the  man^s  stomach,  he  ordered  the 
tmian  to  be  paid ;  declaring,  that  he  would  have  put  her  to 
emth  had  her  accusation  proved  false.  If  a  soldier  robbed  any 
De,  even  of  an  apple,  he  was  sure  to  be  executed  on  the  spot 
Lnd  it  was  his  boast,  that  Asia^  at  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
ras  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  rapine ;  whereas,  under  his  severe 
md  inflexible  government,  a  child  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold 
ram  the  east  to  the  west,  secure  and  unmolested. 

Timur  was  indeed  a  hero  of  the  first  class,  possessing  tran- 
(cendant  abilities  of  body  and  mind  ;  to  an  iron  constitution, 
ludened  by  temperance  and  exercise,  he  united  a  capacious 
md  cultivated  understanding.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  fond  of 
xmversing  with  the  learned,  on  topics  of  history  and  science  *  ; 
md  he  composed  commentaries  of  his  own  life,  and  institutions 
jf  his  government,  and  employed  secretaries  to  write  journals  of 
lU  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  his  reign ;  from  which 
Skerefeddin  Ali  compiled  a  Persic  history  of  Timur  Beg^  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  by  M.  Petit  de  la  CroiXy 
4  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1722.  Gibbon  praises  it  for  critical  accu- 
Twcy  of  geography  and  chronology,  and  of  historical  facts, 
though  rather  adulatory  to  his  hero. 

Timur y  in  several  instances,  liberally  rewarded  learned  men  : 
this,  however,  was  but  a  feeble  compensation  for  the  havoc  pro- 
duced by  his  destructive  and  wide- wasting  conquests,  in  which 
iBany  valuable  works,  and  many  munificent  patrons  of  learning, 
were  swept  away.  The  barbarous  Ottoman  Sultans^  and  Per- 
sian Sop  his  of  the  cruel  house  of  Sejly  afterwards  helped  to 
complete  that  desolation,  which  the  Saracens  and  Moguls  be- 
gan and  continued,  and  to  plunge  that  fairest  quarter  of  the 
globe,  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  into  its  present  gloomy 
state  of  ignorance  and  despotism  ! 

MAHOMET. 

This  prince  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet,     He 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Amasia^  and  great  part  of  Cap- 

*  He  wu  fond  of  the  game  of  Cheu,  and  could  bear  to  be  beat  by  a  lubject.  Tbe  old 
fame  oot  being  sufficiently  elaborate  fur  him,  he  enlarged  it  from  32  pieces  and  64  tqiiarct, 
lo  5A  pieces  and  1 10,  or  130  squares.     But  his  new  system  expired  with  bim. 
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padociay  not  long  before  his  father's  captivity,  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  With  great  gallantly  he  muntained 
his  province  against  several  of  Tamerlane's  generals,  who  came 
to  take  possession  of  it,  until  the  Tartarus  death. 

\Mien  freed,  by  this  event,  firom  foreign  enemies,  he  next 
tinned  his  arms  against  his  rival  brothers.  He  first  defeated 
JsOy  and  got  possession  of  Prusay  the  Turkish  capital  in  Jxia. 
Isa  fled  to  his  brother  Solymanj  who  was  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  Adrianoplej  and  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Europe, 
Solyman  sent  Isa  with  a  powerful  army  to  attack  Mahomet,  but 
without  success.  He  was  routed  in  battle,  and  fled  into  Car- 
mania^  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity. 

To  repair  this  disaster,  Solyman  himself  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, to  invade  MahomeVs  dominions.     He  took  the  casde  of 
Prusa,  by  forging  a  letter  from  Mahomet,  desiring  the  governor 
to  surrender ;  and  afterwards  he  defeated  Mahomet  in  battle. 
Mahomet^  therefore,  to  create  a  diversion,  and  find  employment 
for  Solyman  at  home,  sent  over  his  brother  Musa^  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Angora,  and  afterwazds 
liberated  by  Tamerlane,  and  was  now  inactive  with  Mahomet, 
to  invade  Solytnan^s  dominions  in  Europe.    In  this  enteiprize, 
Musa  was  assisted  by  the  prince  of  fValachia,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the 
imperial  city  of  Adrianople.    This  success  necessarily  recalled 
Solyman,  who,  by  the  emperor  EmanuePs  assistance,  crossing 
over  the  Bosporus,  with  his  army,  marched  to  attack  Musa,  and 
at  first  gained  an  advantage  ;  but  Musa  rallying,  came  upon  his 
brotlier  in  the  midst  of  his  carousals,  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded of  his  coming,  but  abused  and  insulted  his  officers; 
cutting  off  the  beard  of  Eurenoses,  one  of  his  fatfaer^s  oldest  and 
best  captains,  as  the  reward  of  his  intelligence ;  which  so  pro- 
voked this  veteran,  that  he  instantly  deserted  with  his  detack- 
ment  to  Musa,  and  was  followed  by  several  other  captains,  de- 
testing the  intemperance  and  indiscretion  of  Solyman,    And 
this  prince,  repenting  too  late  of  his  dissolute  folly,  fled  by  ni^t 
towards  Constantinople,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  guidle,  and 
brought  to  Musa,  who  instandy  ordered  him  to  be  stran^edi 
A.D.  1405,  after  he  had  reigned  six  years  and  five  numths  at 
Adrianople,    And  from  this  year,  Knolles  dates  the  accestton  of 
Mahamet,  in  which  he  recovered  Prusa,  and  the  rest  of  bu 
Asiatic  dominions. 
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Musa  was  no  sooner  established  at  AdrianoplCj  than  he  dis- 
placed the  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by  SolymaUy  and 
appointed  his  own  creatures  in  their  room. .  He  aslo  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  nobility,  by  his  tyrannical  government,  and 
offended  the  Christian  princes  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria^  and 
even  the  emperor  Emanuely  by  demanding  payment  of  their 
fi>rmer  tributes. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  brother's  misconduct,  Mahomet y  by 
the  emperor's  assistance,  crossed  the  Bosporus ^  and  advanced  to 
meet  his  brother,  whom  he  at  first  defeated,  in  a  bloody  battle, 
at  Intzug ;  but  chasing  the  enemy  too  far,  he  was  overpowered 
by  his  Janizaries^  and  forced  to  fly  to  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turn to  his  own  dominions  in  Asia.  Again,  in  A.D.  1411,  he 
renewed  the  war,  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  marched  to  besiege 
his  brother  in  Adrianople ;  and  Musa,  being  deserted  by  his 
allies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Balta  Ogli,  one  of  MahomeVs  cap- 
tains, after  a  fierce  engagement,  who  reproached  him  for  his 
cruelty  to  his  brother,  and  strangled  him,  in  like  manner,  with 
a  bow-string,  probably  by  the  connivance  or  order  of  Mahomet  *, 
A.D.  1415;  firom  which  year  the  Turkish  historians  date  the 
sovereignty  oi  Mahomet, 

The  following  Latin  epigram,  and  translation  of  Knolles,  on 
the  death  oiMusa,  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

Quid  properaSf  mtantf  tuum  pemmdare  frairetn  f 

Nam  scelerit  tanti  pramia  digna  feres. 
Quicquid  emmfratri  tnalrfecerit,  hoc  tibi /rater 

Max  rrfirei ;  nimis  hac  in  tuafata  rut*  I 

"  Why  hastest  thou,  mad  fool,  thy  brother  to  confound  ? 
The  guerdon  of  such  villainy  shall  to  thyself  redound ; 
For  look,  what  mischief  thou  hast  wrought  shall  turn  to  thee  again ; 
Why  dost  thou  therefore,  foolish  man,  so  hasten  on  thy  pain  V* 

While  Mahomet  was  thus  contending  with  his  brother  in 
Europe,  the  Sultan  of  Carmania  invaded  his  territories  in  Asia, 
took  Prusa,  the  capital,  and  burnt  it  a  second  time,  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  Next  year,  A.D.  1416,  therefore,  Mahomet  re- 
tomed,  invaded  Carmania,  took  several  towns,  defeated  and 
took  prisoners  the  sultan  and  his  son,  near  Iconium,  and  re- 
duced them  to  vassalage. 

*  '<  This  event,"  says  Gibhout  **  suggested  the  pious  allusion,  that  the  law  of  Moses 

•nd  Jesus  (of  Isa  and  Mousa)  had  been  abrogated  by  the  greater  Mahomet.** The 

pro/one  allusion,  equally  revolting  to  Christians  and  Jews,  and  gratifying  to  Mahometans, 

m 

U  perhaps  his  own. 
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After  this  success,  Mahomet  crossed  back  firom  Ana^  imposed 
a  tribute  on  the  prince  of  Walachiaj  and  repressed  several  in- 
surrections. He  built  a  great  mosque  and  magnificent  palace 
at  Adrianople^  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  government,  and 
firmly  established  himself  in  Europe,  without  molestation  from 
the  great  Christian  powers  of  the  west,  who  lost  the  fairest  op- 
portunity of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  at  least,  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Mahomet  witli  his  brothers,  by  only  occupying  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespofdj  or  Gallipolij  with  a  confederate  fleet 
But  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Romish  ChnrcheSi 
which  bred  great  acrimony  between  both,  the  factions  and  ware 
of  France  and  England^  and  the  commotions  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many^  prevented  their  salutary  union  against  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Christian  Faith.  They  enjoyed  the  precarious 
respite,  witliout  a  thought  of  futurity,  while  Mahomet  was  con- 
solidating the  union  of  Romania  and  AnaioUaj  his  European 
and  Asiatic  territories,  so  often  rent  asimder  by  the  ambition  of 
tlie  Turkish  princes,  or  of  pretenders,  and  may  tlierefore  justly 
be  accounted  tlie  second  founder,  or  restorer  of  tlie  Turkish  em- 
j)ire,  by  his  valoiu:,  policy,  and  perseverance.  To  secure  the 
throne  for  his  son  Amiiraihy  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  nephew 
Orchany  tlie  son  o{  Soly  man  yhuiaXio'wed  him  a  princely  revenue 
and  establishment  at  Priisa, 

In  his  last  sickness,  he  desired  his  two  visirs,  Bajazet  and 
Ibrahim  ^,  to  conceal  his  death,  till  his  son's  arrival  froiaAsia; 
wliich  they  did,  for  forty  days,  by  the  contrivance  of  bringing 
out  the  dead  Sidtan  to  the  Janizaries,  with  a  boy  concealed 
under  liis  robe,  who  lifted  his  hand  to  stroke  his  beard,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  fashion,  but  as  if  too  weak  to  speak. 

AMURATH  II. 

Tlie  first  years  of  his  reign  were  employed  in  quelling  insur- 
rections raised  by  the  two  MusiaphaSy  the  one  an  impostor,  who 
called  himself  tlie  S(m  of  Bajazety  the  other,  his  own  brother. 
In  the  last  civil  war,  he  hired  AdornOj  the  Genoese  governor, 
with  seven  stout  gallies  to  transport  him  fix)m  Asia  to  Europe^ 

*  Ihrahim  was  highly  rewarded  hy  Amurath  for  his  virtues  and  his  lerviee^  His  de- 
scendants are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turlcey :  tliey  content  themselves  with  the  adndiifalndsB 
of  Ills  pious  foundations,  are  excused  from  public  offices,  and  reoehre  two  uuaal  fiiiCi 

from  the  Sultan.     Cantemir,  p.  7^' 
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irho  landed  him  in  the  sight  of  MustapJmy  near  Gallipoli; 
irhence  he  matched  with  two  thousand  Italian  mercenaries,  to 
the  conquest  of  Adrianople,  and  destruction  of  his  rival.  So 
iluunefiiUy  did  these  Latins  betray  the  common  cause !  and 
jusdj  were  they  rewarded  :  in  A.D.  1432,  he  took  the  famous 
dtjr  of  Thessalonicay  and  reduced  Boeotiaj  Phocis^  Athens^ 
Mioliaj  and  Epirus.  He  afterwards  invaded  Hungary^  and 
besieged  Belgrade^  on  the  Danube^  the  key  of  that  kingdom, 
but  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  witli  great  loss, 
dnefly  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  that  great  general,  HuniadeSy 
who  foaght  several  bloody  battles  with  the  Turks,  and  overthrew 
Aem  ;  especially  at  the  famous  battle  of  IVascape,  in  Transyl- 
mmiay  while  he  served  under  Uladislaus^  king  of  Hungary  and 
PiOand. 

George  Casiriot,  prince  of  EpiruSj  or  Albania^  commonly 
caQed  Scanderbeg,  by  the  Turks,  or  "  Prince  Alexander,^  re- 
volted from  Amurathy  in  whose  court  he  had  been  trained  and 
edncated,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  proved  the  greatest  annoy- 
incc  to  the  Turks,  harassing  them  by  a  desultory  warfare,  in 
co-operation  with  Huniades.  So  that  they  were  the  chief  bul- 
wirks,  raised  up  by  Providence,  to  prop  the  declining  Christian 
ctuse,  and  check  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  OttamaUj  by  a 
series  of  victories  the  most  brilliant,  but  not  decisive ;  which  are 
circmnstantially  told,  with  much  animation,  by  Knolles. 

Two  dreadful  overthrows  from  Huniades^  in  Hungary^  and 
Seanderbeg,  in  Epirtis,  compelled  the  haughty  Amuralh  to  con- 
clude a  peace  for  ten  years,  with  king  UladislauSj  upon  the 
tmns  of  restoring  Seruia  to  the  despot,  relinquishing  Moldavia 
utd  Bulgaria,  promising  not  to  molest  the  Hungarian  territories 
<hinng  that  term,  and  to  pay  40,000  ducats  for  the  ransom  of 
Carambey,  his  bassa,  taken  prisoner.  This  was  the  most  ho- 
Qoarable  peace  hitherto  made  by  any  Christian  prince  with  the 
Tuiks ;  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  on  both 
ndes;  the  Christian  plenipotentiaries  swearing  on  the  Holy 
EvangelUts,  and  the  Turkish,  on  the  Koran,  in  A.D.  1444. 

This  peace  enabled  Amurath  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
iniltan  of  Carinania,  whose  capital,  Iconium,  he  besieged,  and 
ompelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted,  on  his  wife^s 
Dtreaty,  who  was  Amuralh's  sister,  and  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
sg  double  tribute. 
Wearied  with  continual  wars  and  troubles,  Amurath  resigned 

VOL.  IV.  c  c 
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his  kingdom  to  his  son  Mahomet y  then  a  youth  of  fifteen  yean 
old,  and  appointed  Call  Bassa,  and  KhosroeSy  a  learned  Mhm- 
siilman  Doctor,  to  be  his  chief  councellors  and  directors.  He 
then  retired  himself  to  Magnesia,  where  he  led  a  monastic  life 
with  some  devout  dervishes. 

But  several  of  the  Christian  powers  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  late  peace,  especially  John  PakeologMSy  emperor  of  CVw- 
stantinople^  and  Pope  Eugeniiis,  whose  legate,  Cardinal  Jif/uui, 
solicited  Vladislaus  to  take  advantage  of  the  abdication  cf  Amtt- 
rathy  form  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Christian  powers^  and 
break  that  hasty  peace,  so  prejudicial  to  the  general  cause  of 
Christianity.  And  the  legate,  accordingly,  gave  formal  absolu- 
tion  for  the  breach  of  tlieir  oaths,  to  king  Uladislaus^  the  deqiot 
of  Serviay  and  HuniadeSy  waywode  of  Transylvania,  the  prin- 
cipal parties  concerned  in  making  the  treaty. 

Roused  from  his  cell,  by  their  sudden  and  unprovoked  inva- 
sion of  his  dominions,  old  Amurath  resumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment at  the  solicitation  of  his  people,  and  even  of  the  young 
sultan  himself,  to  oppose  this  formidable  confederacy  of  the 
Christian  powers.  lie  raised  a  powerful  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  crossed  tlic  BosporuSy  and  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Varnay  a  city  of  Bulgaria y  situate  near  the  Enxine  sea.  Amu* 
rath  in  tlie  center,  opposed  Uladisiaus ;  and  the  Beglerbegs,  ex 
generals  of  Anatolia  and  Romaniay  opposed  the  despot  of 
Serviay  and  Himiades  in  tlie  right  and  left  wings.  The  Turkish 
wings  were  broken  on  the  first  onset ;  in  this  crisis,  Amwraik 
was  sore  pressed  by  the  Walachian  and  Transylvanian  horse, 
and  when  he  saw  tlie  crucifix  displayed  on  their  standaids,  he 
drew  forth  from  his  bosom  tlie  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  holding 
it  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  suddenly  invoked 
Christ : 

Beholdy  thou  crucijied  Christy  the  treaty  which  ihy  Chris- 
tians have  made  in  thy  namey  and  brokcHy  without  prowoca- 
tion  I  If  thou  be  a  Gody  avenge  thy  wrongs  and  mine^  pmmiA 
thy  perjured  people ! 

His  prayer  was  heard^  The  impenetrable  phalanx  of  his 
Janizaries  bore  down  all  opposition  in  the  center,  the  perjured 
Ulndislaus  was  slain  by  their  spears,  and  a  Turkish  soldier  pio- 
claimcd,  Hungariansy  behold  the  head  of  your  king  !  Ten  thou- 
sand Christians  fell  in  this  disastrous  battle ;  among  them,  the 
legate  Juliany  tlie  promoter  of  the  perjury ;  and  Huniades  him- 
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self,  returning  too  late,  from  a  rash  and  intemperate  pursuit  of 
the  wings,  was  overpowered,  and  with  great  difficulty  escaped. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks,  however,  was  great,  and  Amurath  re- 
gretted a  victory  so  dearly  purchased.  This  bloody  battle  was 
fought  on  the  tenth  of  November,  A.D.  1444. 

After  this  fatal  breach  of  faith,  victory  frequently  deserted  the 
heretofore  invincible  Huniades.  He  was  rather  a  valiant  par- 
tizan,  than  a  consummate  general,  and  his  military  life  is  che- 
quered with  a  series  of  romantic  exploits  and  escapes,  as  the 
Chevalier  Blancy  or  "  White  Knight  of  Walachiaj'*  under 
which  title  he  is  celebrated  by  Philip  de  Comines.  In  the  great 
battle  of  Cossavay  A.D.  1448,  he  sustained  another  signal  defeat, 
after  a  resistance  of  three  days,  borne  down  by  repeated  assaults 
of  fresh  Turkish  squadrons,  following  the  irresistible  tactics  of 
Tamerlane. 

Amurathy  to  his  cost,  engaged  in  a  desultory  warfare  with 
Scanderheg^  who  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  By  his  prowess, 
vigilance,  activity  and  stratagems,  he  frequently  defeated  the 
Turkish  bassas  sent  against  him,  and  at  length  Amurath  him* 
self,  at  the  siege  of  Croya^  the  capital  of  EpiruSy  A.D.  1450, 
who  died  a  few  months  after  of  grief  and  vexation,  rather  than 
of  age  and  sickness,  leaving  as  his  dying  advice  to  his  son 
Mahomet^  Never  to  despise  an  enemy ^  be  he  ever  so  weak. 

Amurath  was  a  religious,  just,  and  valiant  prince,  a  good 
king,  and  a  great  general.  He  was  more  observant  of  his  pro- 
mise than  any  of  the  Turkish  emperors,  and  in  his  good  faith 
toward  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade^  he  furnished  a  lesson  and 
example  to  his  son  Mahomet,  who  too  frequently  adopted  the 
Popish  casuistry  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics ;  and  his 
first  care,  when  he  subdued  any  country,  was  to  build  mosques 
and  caravanseras,  hospitals  and  colleges.  Every  year,  he  gave 
a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  to  the  religious  at  Mecca,  Medina,  and 
Jerusalem.  But  he  was  peevish  and  choleric,  either  from  natu- 
ral moroseness,  or  soured  by  repeated  defeats  firom  those  thun- 
derbolts of  war,  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  his  character  is  the  double  abdication  of  the  throne. 
For  after  the  battle  of  Varna,  he  returned  to  his  monastery  at 
Alagnesia,  until  reluctantly  called  again  to  the  helm  by  his 
whole  divan,  to  appease,  by  his  authority,  the  mutiny,  and  pre- 
vent the  rebellion  of  the  Janizaries,  who  disdained  the  inexpe- 

c  c  2 
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rience  of  the  young  Sultan,  and  plundered  the  city  of  Adrian- 
ople.  Amnrath,  after  trial  both  of  empire  and  of  retirement, 
in  the  full  liberty  of  choice,  preferred  the  latter ;  a  rare  instance 
of  moderation  in  a  crowned  head. 

MAHOMET  II.  THE  GREAT. 

This  young  prince  at  his  accession,  in  his  one  and  twentieth 
year,  followed  tlie  barbarous  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  put- 
ting two  of  his  brothers  to  death  ;  one  of  them  an  infant  of  only 
eighteen  montlis. 

He  early  attempted  to  make  peace  with  Scanderbegj  on  mode- 
rate conditions,  provided  he  would  only  pay  the  form^  tribute 
which  Amuraih  had  demanded,  and  wrote  him  sereral  flattering 
letters ;  but  the  Prince  of  Epirus  rejected  every  overture,  with 
scorn,  and  conducted  a  long  desultory  warfare  against  MahomeVt 
generals,  and  against  his  more  dangerous  arts  of  corruption  by 
which  the  Sultan  drew  off  some  of  his  ablest  officers  to  betray 
and  oppose  him.  Tlie  gallantry  indeed,  and  the  resources  of 
the  Epiroty  by  which  ho  repeatedly  foiled  the  arms  and  the  arts 
of  Mahomet y  were  astonishing ;  and  a  most  amusing  account  of 
his  campaigns  and  stratagems  for  three  and  twenty  yean,  against 
Arnurath  and  his  more  powerful  son,  is  given  by  Knolleg,  But 
tlie  wisdom  of  his  measiures,  and  the  final  success  of  his  arms, 
may  well  be  questioned.  The  unequal  contest,  in  which  he  was 
deserted  and  left  alone  by  the  Pope^  the  King  oi  Naples j  and 
tlie  Venetians,  who  ought  to  have  protected  this  barrier  of  Epi- 
rus against  the  Turks,  only  harassed  and  exhausted  his  native 
country' ;  and  he  sunk,  at  last,  under  the  colossal  power  of  the 
Porte,  as  appears  from  his  letter,  soliciting  a  refuge  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  from  Pope  Pins  II.  and  his  dying,  at  last,  a  fugi- 
tive at  LissuSy  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  as  we  leam  fiom  Spam- 
dannsy  A.D.  1461 — 1467,  and  from  the  testimony  of  PhrantzOy 
a  refugee  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corju^  after  the  captnre 
of  Constantinople.    Tliis  judicious  remark  we  owe  to  Gibbom, 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Mahomet  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  He  first  re- 
trenched many  superfluous  expeuces  of  his  court,  and  introduced 
a  more  rigid  economy ;  he  displaced  and  punished  several  pub- 
lic peculators,  and  he  curbed  the  insolence,  and  improved  the 
discipline  of  the  Janizaries ;  and  by  his  unrelenting  sereri^ 
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and  cruelty,  he  made  himself  alike  terrible  to  his  friends  and 
his  enemies. 

His  first  aggression  was  to  build  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side  of  the  Bosporus^  about  five  miles  firom  Constanti- 
noplCy  directly  opposite  to  the  castle  which  his  grandfather  had 
built  on  the  Asiatic  side.  This  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
Streight,  and  enabled  him  to  controul  the  commerce  and  inter- 
cept the  provisions  of  the  city ;  and  when  the  emperor  Canstan- 
iine  VIII.  sent  to  remonstrate  against  the  work,  he  at  first  co- 
loured it  with  the  pretext,  that  he  only  fulfilled  a  pious  vow 
made  by  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Vama^  to  erect  a  fortress  on 
the  western  shore. — But  he  soon  pulled  off  the  mask.  "  Return 
to  your  master,"  said  he  to  the  ambassadors,  ."  Tell  him,  that 
the  present  Sultan  differs  widely  fi"om  his  predecessors ;  his  re- 
solutions surpass  their  wishes ;  and  his  performance^  their  reso- 
lutions. Return  ir^  safety  now :  the  next  who  dares  to  come 
with  remonstrances^  shall  be  flayed  alive  P"* 

When  his  fortification  was  completed,  he  began  to  levy  a  tri- 
bute on  the  vessels  of  every  nation  that  passed  the  streight  A 
Venetian  ship  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  Bos- 
poruSj  was  sunk  with  a  shot  firom  their  cannon,  the  master  was 
impaled,  and  the  crew  beheaded ;  and  the  historian  Ducas  be- 
held their  bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  ! 

Next  spring,  when  his  immense  preparations  of  every  kind 
were  in  readiness,  he  invested  Constantinople  on  the  6th  of 
April,  A.D.  1453,  with  a  formidable  army  of  300,000  men,  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics ;  including  many  soldiers  of  fortune,  who 
were  allured  to  his  standard,  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  firom  Ger- 
manyj  Hungary ^  and  Bohemia.  The  Turkish  armament,  and 
their  prodigious  artillery,  first  employed  in  this  siege,  carrying 
stone  bullets,  some  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  one,  even 
of  six  hundred  pounds  *,  are  aptly  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
by  the  innumerable  lion-headed  horsemen^  vomiting^re,  smoke, 
and  brimstone  firom  their  mouths,  {or  gunpowder  J  to  destroy  "  the 
third  part  of  men,"  in  Europe;  "  with  serpents*  tails,"  to  pro- 
pagate their  heresy.    Rev.  ix.  16 — 19. 

*  A  Turkish  cannon^  still  more  enormous,  guards  the  entrance  of  the  DardaneUet  at 
present.  If  we  believe  Baron  de  Toit,  with  330  pounds  of  gunpowder,  it  discharged  a 
fttone  bullet  of  eleven  hundred  pounds  weight,  which  at  the  distance  of  600  yards,  shivered 
into  three  fragments,  traversed  the  streight,  leaving  the  water  in  a  foam,  rose  again,  and 
rebounded  from  the  opposite  hill  1 1    Vol.  111.  p.  85—89. 
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The  emperor  in  his  last  message  to  Mahemet  expressed  the 
resignation  and  fortitude  of  a  Christian  soldier. 

^^  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission  can  secure 
peace,  ])iirsueyour  impious  warfare.  My  trust  is  in  6oD  alone: 
if  it  should  please  him  to  soften  your  heart,  I  should  rejoice  in 
the  happy  change.  If  he  delivers  the  city  into  your  hand,  I  sub- 
mit without  a  miumur  to  his  holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of 
the  earth  shall  decide  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  liye  and  die 
in  the  defence  of  my  people." 

To  oppose  tliis  mighty  armament,  the  emperor  had  only  a 
garrison  of  six  thousand  Greeks^  and  three  thousand  Venetians 
and  Genoese^  and  a  few  galleys  and  ships  of  war !  He  was  left 
alone  to  maintain  the  unequal  contest,  by  the  listlessness  and 
apathy  of  the  powers  of  Christendom  ;  the  western  states  of 
France^  Spain^  and  Englandy  were  involved  in  their  endless 
wars  and  domestic  quarrels ;  the  Pope,  Nicholas  V.  was  pro- 
voked by  the  falsehood  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  tmum 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  was  often  fallaciously  agreed 
to,  by  the  Greek  emperors,  in  their  distress,  or  broken  in  their 
respite  * ;  and  when  he  was  roused  by  their  last  acquiescence, 
to  cm))loy  tlie  resources  of  Italy^  Constantinople  had  fallen, 
before  the  squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  fifom  their 
harbours !  Even  in  his  own  capital,  the  intreaties  and  tears  of 
Uie  emperor  could  not  prevail  on  the  Byzantine  nobility  and  the 
rich  citizens  to  contribute  their  aid  f  and  their  money  to  the 
defence  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  garrison,  and 
supply  of  provisions,  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications.  They 
folded  their  arms,  as  if  resistance  was  hopeless,  they  shut  their 
{)urses,  and  hid  their  treasures,  to  preserve  them  for  the  enemy, 

*  The  project  of  a  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ckw^chet,  was  oooneeted  with  thil 
of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel  Tiirka»  In  tte  fcumwuh 
general  Council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1274.  It  was  approved  by  the  Coandl  of  Smm^  ia 
Armenia,  A.D.  1307»  and  by  the  seventeenth  general  Council  of  Btuii,  A.D.  1431,  wd 
by  the  eighteenth,  of  Florence,  A.D.  1439.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Conodl  of  Cmtin 
tinople,  A.D.  1450 ;  but  subscribed  to  by  the  emperor  Com AmHm,  and  the  mast  ob- 
sequious of  the  clergy  and  laity ,  about  six  months  before  the  destruction  of  the  dty.  Aod 
the  two  nations  joined  in  prayer  and  communion  in  the  great  diurdi  of  Sl  SvfMm,  Ue- 
cember  12,  1452.  But  it  only  kindled  the  torch  of  discord.  The  JDafms  were  detested 
as  heretics  and  infidels,  and  the  Great  Duke  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  ratliar  be- 
hold in  Constantinople  the  turban  of  Mahomet  than  the  Pcipe'stian,  or  a  CarHmatw  hat! 
He  had  his  wish. 

f  Only  4970  citizens  enrolled  their  names  for  the  defence  of  the  dtj»  oati 
lation  of  100,000  souls  I   The  list  was  taken  by  i^asasm,  the  empetoi'i 

13 
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and  the  two  factions,  for,  and  against  the  union  with  tlie  Church 
of  Rome  y  were  hotly  disputing  the  point;  one  party  attributing 
their  calamities  to  their  uniting y  the  other  to  their  not  uniting ; 
when  the  Turks  broke  in,  and  settled  the  controversy  by  destroy* 
ing  or  enslaving  both  *. 

Mahomet  having  sustained  a  more  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  besieged  than  he  expected,  and  a  great  defeat  of  his  fleet, 
from  a  few  imperial  and  Genoese  men  of  war,  not  more  than  five, 
who  came  with  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  in  which, 
several  of  his  ships,  and  twelve  thousand  of  his  men  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  dreading  that  these  were  only  the  forerunners  of 
a  more  powerful  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  resolved  at 
length  to  storm  Constantinople^  and  the  29th  of  May  was  fixed 
on,  from  his  favourite  science  of  astrology,  for  the  fatal  day.  To 
animate  his  troops,  he  promised  them  double  pay,  and  he  swore 
by  the  most  solemn  oath,  by  the  immortal  God,  by  the  four  hun- 
dred prophets,  by  Mahometj  by  his  father^s  soul,  by  his  chil- 
dren, and  by  his  sword,  that  he  would  give  them  the  spoils  of 
the  city  for  three  days. 

At  day-break,  therefore,  on  the  29th  of  May,  Mahomet  began 
the  general  assault,  on  all  sides  of  the  city,  with  250,000  Turks, 
beside  10,000  of  his  life  guards,  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  both 
by  land  and  sea.  The  strength  and  the  ammunition  of  the  gar- 
rison were  exhausted  by  incessant  attacks.  A  Turkish  Janizary, 
of  huge  stature,  Hassan^  first  scaled  the  walls,  and  the  valiant 
Greeks  were  driven  from  them,  or  buried  under  overwhelming 
multitudes ;  the  emperor,  after  performing  all  the  duties  of  a 
general  and  a  soldier,  fell  amidst  the  tumult,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 
About  2000  Christians  were  slain  in  the  first  irruption,  and 
about  60,000  were  sold,  exchanged,  or  dispersed,  by  the  cap- 
tors, through  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the 
houses  and  churches,  and  public  buildings  and  libraries,  were 
all  rifled  and  pillaged  by  the  rapacious  soldiery.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  the  historian  Phranza,  the  first  chamberlain  and 
principal  secretary  of  the  emperor,  whose  &mily  was  involved 
in  the  common  lot  of  slavery,  and  his  children  fell  victims  to 

*  It  is  impossible  not  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  present  state  of  parties  in  a  British 
Parliamenif  disputing  for  and  against  Catholic  emancipation,  while  the  great  western 
Turk,  Alt  Buonaparte^  is  plotting  their  common  slavery  and  destruction,  by  his  arts 
and  his  arms.     (1812.) 
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the  lust  of  Mahomet  himself,  as  he  pathetically  laments,  after  he 
had  recovered  his  freedom  *. 

Among  tliese  hapless  victims  was  a  fair  Greek,  Irene^  of  in- 
comparable beauty  and  exquisite  accomplishments,  who  capti- 
vated the  ferocious  conqueror  himself,  with  no  slight  nor  tran- 
sient passion.  During  a  twelvemonth,  or  more,  Mars  slept  in 
Venus's  lap.  Mahomet  spent  his  time  in  her  bewitching 
society,  and  neglected  the  most  urgent  and  important  concenu 
of  the  state.  At  length,  his  first  minister  and  prime  fayourite, 
Mustapha  Bassa^  who  had  been  educated  with  him  fiom  his 
childliood,  ventured,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  expostulate 
with  his  despotic  master,  upon  the  probable  consequences  oi 
such  infatuation. 

^^  WJiat  avails  the  conquest  of  Constantinoplej  if  you  are  en- 
slaved  yourself  ?  Shake  off  those  golden  fetters  in  which  the 
wily  Greek  has  bound  you  so  fast, Subdue  yourself^  and  re- 
sort again  to  arms.  Your  soldiers,  if  unemployed  abroad^  will 
create  you  trouble  at  home.  Idleness  engenders  insolence. 
They  say,  already,  that  unless  you  lead  them  forth  to  wary  for 
the  glory  and  enlargement  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  they  will 
depose  you,  and  set  up  one  of  your  sons  in  your  steady 

Mahomet  felt  the  justice  and  the  force  of  this  honest  and 
friendly  remonstrance,  without  intemiption  or  anger,  and 
gloomily  said.  To-morrow,  before  the  sun  shall  seij  my  people 
shall  know  whether  I  am  able  to  bridle  my  affections  or  not. 
Order  the  divan  to  be  assembled  at  that  time,  to  awaii  mg 
determination. 

That  night  the  tyrant  spent,  as  usual,  with  his  mistress.  Nest 
day,  he  dined  with  her,  and,  in  Uie  evening,  ordered  his  unsaB- 
peeling  victim  to  dress  and  adorn  herself  with  the  utmost  spleo- 
dour  and  magnificence,  graciously  presented  her  with  the  richest 
jewels  to  heighten  her  charms,  and  then  led  her  by  the  hand, 
like  a  Sultana,  to  the  divan,  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Then 
looking  round  upon  the  members,  he  said,  Which  of  you  would 
easily  forego  so  rare  a  paragon  of  beauty,  if  possessed  of  smA  f 
Speak,  and  declare  your  sentiments  freely,  and  wiihoui  H^ 
guise,     I  give  you  full  permission,  on  the  word  of  a  prince. 

Dazzled  by  her  charms,  the  whole  divan  were  unanimous  in 

*  Speaking  of  his  son  Atneras,  slain  by  Mahomet^  bectuae  he  picfeiitd  death  iphteTf 

he  says,  **  Ameras^  sua  nianu jugulavit volcbat  enimeo  turpiter  et  nefuie ■ball.  V* 

jnificrum  et  infeliceni !"    Lib.  iii.  c.  20,  21. 
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lor  pniBe.  They  all  said,  that  she  was  worthy  of  his  fondest 
ittichment,  and  that  no  man  could  blame  it  He  then  replied, 
Fe  Mkall  now  see^  that  no  earthly  chject  shall  seduce  my  senses^ 
Mr  Hind  my  understanding  j  from  supporting  the  glory  and  the 
^^f^fuesis  of  my  noble  Ottoman  ancestors.  And  then  suddenly 
idzing  Irene  by  her  hair  with  one  hand,  he  drew  his  scymetur 
with  the  other,  and  struck  off  her  head  at  a  blow,  to  the  great 
lenor  and  amazement  of  the  spectators ;  and  concluded.  Judge 
mtpfrom  this  J  whether  your  emperor  is  able  to  bridle  hisaffec^ 
timu  or  not  *. 

To  employ  his  turbulent  troops,  and  more  tmbulent  self.  Ma- 
hmet  resumed  his  suspended  mUitary  operations  with  fresh 
rigour.  The  two  surviving  brothers  of  the  emperor  ConstanOne^ 
Dewtetrius  and  TliomaSy  the  despots  oi  Peloponnesus^  or  the 
Uoreaj  quarreUing  with  each  other,  the  weaker  called  in  Ma- 
\smet  to  his  aid,  who  rid  him  of  the  cares  of  government  alto- 
ptber,  by  deposing  him,  and  taking  from  him  his  daughter  as  a 
Micubine,  about  A.D.  1460,  when  the  whole  Morea  was  re* 
Inced  under  Turkish  subjection. 

The  state  and  spirit  of  Christendom^  at  this  woefid  period, 
ras  admirably  described  by  an  able  statesman  and  orator, 
Eneas  SylciuSy  secretary  to  the  emperor : — ^  It  is  a  body  with- 
lot  a  head,  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates.  The  Pcpe 
ind  the  Emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  or  as  splendid 
mages ;  but  they  are  unable  to  command,  and  none  are  willing 
0  obey :  Every  state  has  a  separate  prince,  and  every  prince 
las  a  separate  interest  What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many 
liscordant  and  hostile  powers  under  the  same  standard  ?  Could 
bey  be  assembled  in  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office 
f  general  ?  What  order  could  be  maintained  ? — ^what  military 
liscipline  ?  Wlio  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormoiis 
Bultitude  ?  Wlio  would  understand  their  various  languages,  or 
irect  their  stranger  and  incompatible  maimers  ?  What  mortal 
ould  reconcile  the  English  with  the  Drench,  Genoa  with  Ar- 
agon  J  the  Germans  with  the  natives  oi  Hungary  and  Bohemia  9 
f  a  small  number  enlisted  in  the  Holy  War,  they  must  be 

*  Gihhm  qpcrtioM  tb<  tnith  of  thb  tragic  talc,  tot  withaiit  mUmkag  any  U&hrk  tfi- 
eacr  far  it»  rejection.  It  U  vouched  by  the  jgdldooi  and  wcfl  infonndl  Biiiif  ini,  aad 
corded  by  KmotUt,  aod  others.  A  trantaction  of  tiidi  pobHc  nolartety  eoald  tevoaly 
ivf  been  terentcd,  aod  it  U  perfectly  oontooaot  tothe  brattHty  aadtBUtiMiif  iMi0M€» 
bkb  laol  abMwbed  erery  other  paftdoo. 
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overthrown  by  the  Infidels :  if  many,  by  their  own  weight  and 
confusion." 

Yet  this  same  Mneasy  afterwards,  when  raised  to  the  papacy, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  vainly  and  inconsistently  strove  to 
rekindle  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  In  the  council  of 
Mantuay  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false,  or  feeble  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  when  he  appeared  at  Anconaj  to  embark  in  pcTson, 
with  the  crusaders,  he  found  there  assembled  only  a  few  Grade 
pilgrims,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  disband,  with  indolgenciei 
and  alms. 

Mahomet  sustained  some  interruption  in  his  designs  against 
the  western  powers,  by  his  contest  with  Hassan^  or  Usun  Cas- 
samesy  who  had  subdued  Persia^  and  required  Mahomet  not  to 
invade  or  molest  his  ally,  the  emperor  of  Trebizonde,  which 
Mahoniet  haughtily  refused,  telling  him  not  to  dictate  to  a 
greater  than  himself.  This  roused  Hassafty  v^ho  routed  AmU" 
rath  the  great  Bassa,  and  slew  thirty  thousand  Turks  in  battk^ 
and  afterwards  encountered  Mahomet  himself,  who  defeated  die 
Persians^  indeed,  though  with  greater  loss,  in  A.D.  1474 
Whereupon,  these  two  Mahometan  princes,  to  the  great  disqn 
pointment  and  detriment  of  the  Christian  powers,  suddenly  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  each  other. 

Mahomet  now  left  at  liberty,  renewed  his  attacks  cm  Ae 
Christians.  He  first  invaded  the  Venetian  territories,  in  just 
retiun  for  their  remissness  and  neglect  to  support  the  gallant 
Scanderbeijy  whose  death  they  had  abundant  cause  to  regret 
He  besieged  for  a  long  time  the  strong  city  otScodra,  or  Scutari^ 
tlie  key  of  their  dominions  in  Dalmaiiaj  which,  fiom  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  excited  the  admiration  o(  Mahomet  himseli^ 
JVhat  a  fair  and  stately  place  hath  the  eagle  chosen  to  hmili 
her  nest  t />,  ami  hntch  her  young  I  and  at  length,  after  a  most 
obstinate  resistance,  the  VenetianSj  wearied  out  with  the  war, 
agreed  to  surrender  it  to  the  Turks,  in  A.D.  1478. 

His  next  step  was  across  the  Adriatic,  to  Apulia^  where 
Achmet  Bassa,  his  most  successful  captain,  took  the  atxong  citf 
of  Otranto,  which  was  weakly  garrisoned,  and  more  weaUj  de- 
fended. The  capture  of  this  key  of  Italy,  and  the  sack  cdf  the 
city,  spread  a  general  consternation,  and  Pope  Sixtus  lY.  was 
so  alarmed,  that  he  was  preparing  to  forsake  Rome  and  lly 
beyond  tlie  Alps.  Critically,  at  this  juncture,  when  Ackmet 
resolved  to  follow  up  this  blow,  and  all  Italf  stood 
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and  aghast,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  his  master  to  Asia^  in 
order  to  oppose  a  confederacy  of  the  sultan  of  Caramaniay  the 
king  of  Persia^  and  sultan  of  Egyptj  who  had  defeated  Bajazeij 
the  eldest  son  of  Mahomet^  with  great  loss  ;  and  when  the 
Turkish  sultan  had  levied  a  great  army  with  much  expedition, 
and  was  marching  to  attack  the  confederates,  he  was  cut  off,  on 
his  journey,  near  NicCy  in  Bithynia,  by  a  complaint  in  his 
bowels,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  the  fifty  first  year  of 
his  age,  and  thirty-first  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1481. 

The  sudden  death  of  this  most  artful,  most  powerful,  and 
most  persevering  conqueror,  in  the  fiill  vigour  of  life,  and  fiill 
tide  of  victory,  was  most  seasonable  and  providential  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  west  of  Europe. 
Had  he  not  ^^  heard  a  rumour*^  of  war  in  the  east,  and  recalled 
his  victorious  and  veteran  troops  firom  OirantOy  "  to  his  awn 
landy  where  he  felly''  Italy  must  (humanly  speaking)  have  been 
leduced  in  that  campaign,  and  the  standard  oi  Mahomet  have 
been  displayed  at  Rome  ;  and,  probably,  afterwards,  at  Vienna^ 
Paris,  Madrid,  and  London,  in  succession,  under  this  modem 
Sennacherib,  rivalling  his  predecessor  in  power,  blasphemy, 
and  hostility  against  the  name  of  Christ.  The  tender  and 
sickly  plant  of  the  Reformation,  then  budding,  would  have 
been  speedily  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  Romish  and  Re- 
formed  Churches  would  have  been  alike  converted  into  mosques, 
and  our  forefathers  have  groaned  under  the  miserable  thraldom 
oiMahometan  superstition  and  despotism,  like  the  wretched 
remains  of  the  Greek  Churches  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
Raised  be  the  Lord  who  did  not  give  us  over  a  prey  unto  the 
teeth  of  these  lions  with  serpents^  stings  in  their  tails !  Who 
hath  delivered  us  from  such  great  jeopardy ;  and  toe  trust  will 
still  deliver  us,  of  the  most  favoured  isles,  in  this  last  woe  now 
inflicting  upon  Christendom  !  See  the  note,  Vol.  III.  p.  642,  of 
this  work. 

Under  the  successors  of  Mahomet  the  Great,  the  limits  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  considerably  enlarged,  firom  the  Adriatic 
sea,  eastward,  in  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  &c.  Armenia,  Persist, 
Syria,  &c.  in  Egypt  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  It  rose  to  its  height,  during  the  reign  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent ;  and  since  that  time  has  been  gradually  declining. 
The  continuance  of  this  plngue,  in  full  vigour  to  harass  and  slay 
the  European  world,  was  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse  to  be  "4i» 
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houvj  a  day,  a  monthj  and  a  year^  Rev.  ix.  15,  which  by  the 
most  probable  interpretation,  denotes  a  period  of  391  yean  and 
15  days  (more  than  double  the  duration  of  the  Saracen  plague 
of  150  years)  commencing  with  the  capture  of  the  city  oi  Kuiaki 
in  Cilicia,  by  Ertogrtil,  A.D.  1281 ,  and  ending  with  their  lait 
conquest  of  CaniinieCy  in  Poland,  by  Mahomet  IV.  A.D.  1872. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  616,  617,  of  this  work. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  RISE  AND  DECLENSION  OF  THE 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

These  causes  are  ably  traced  by  Knolles,  in  the  preface  to 
his  histor}',  and  in  the  appendix,  or  brief  discourse  of  ike 
greatness  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  we  shall  select 
the  following. 

1.  Tlie  abilities  and  long  reigns  of  the  ten  first  sultans,  from 
A.D.  1300  to  A.D.  1566,  giving  26^  years  a-piece.  AU  theie 
sultans  were  men  of  great  talents  and  great  ambition,  and  in 
general,  remarkably  temperate  in  their  diet ;  and  they  euly 
trained  their  sons  to  business  and  to  war,  by  giving  them  the 
administration  of  pronnces  and  command  of  armies,  with  aUe 
counccUors  and  generals  to  advise  and  direct  them. 

2.  The  admirable  constitution  and  discipline  of  their  armieii 
which  as  standing  armies  kept  up  alike  in  peace  and  war,  were 
generally  an  overmatch  for  the  militia,  or  occasional  levies  of 
tlie  Christian  powers  in  the  west,  and  the  Mahometan  in  the 
cast. 

Tlie  institution  of  the  Titnariots  and  Azamoglans^  were  the 
two  main  pillars  of  their  military  goverfiment. 

The  Timariots  were  veteran  soldiers,  who  for  their  serried 
were  rewarded  with  grants  of  lands,  like  the  Ben^ficiarii  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  which  they  held  under  the  crown,  by  feiM 
tenure,  tliey  and  their  heirs,  on  condition  that  they  should  for- 
nish  a  horseman  to  serve  in  the  sultanas  wars,  well  amied,  it 
their  own  cost  The  number  of  these  feudal  grants  iDenueA  ^ 
with  their  dominions.  The  twelfth  emperor,  Amuraik  ISL 
created  40,000  new  Timariots  in  his  Persian  conquests  alone, 
and  they  amounted  in  all,  to  719,000  fighting  men;  of  which 
257,000  resided  in  Europe,  and  462,000  in  Asia  and  Afrietu 
llicse,  scattered  through  the  empire,  kept  every  part  of  it  in   1 
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awe,  being  let  fly,  like  falcons  on  their  prey,  against  any  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace. 

Besides  the  Timariot  horse,  who  served  without  pay,  and 
were  called  forth  occasionally,  they  had  a  standing  body  of 
cavalry  in  pay,  the  Spahis,  &c.  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
discipline  and  attachment ;  and  out  of  whom,  the  great  officers 
of  the  state  were  chosen,  and  raised  according  to  their  merit 
and  their  services,  the  Sanzacs,  listers^  bassaSy  and  beglerbegs. 
The  sultans  employed  also  great  bodies  of  light  horse,  called 
Acanziiy  whom  they  hired  from  the  Tartars  in  the  east  and  the 
Walachians  and  Moldavians  in  the  west,  until  the  latter  revolted 
with  the  Transylvanians, 

From  the  AzamoglanSy  or  children  of  Christians,  who  were 
collected  every  third  year,  as  a  tribute,  about  nine  years  old, 
and  instructed  in  the  Turkish  language  and  religion,  they  culled 
out  the  most  promising  boys  for  strength,  activity,  and  courage, 
to  compose  the  Janizaries^  and  Spahis^  or  emperor's  life  guard, 
like  the  Prcstorian  guards,  among  the  Romans,  who  were  early 
trained  to  labour,  fatigue,  and  military  exercises,  and  to  great 
sobriety  and  moderation  in  their  diet,  and  strict  discipline,  and 
obedience  to  their  officers ;  and  were  subject  only  to  their  Aga^ 
or  chief  commanding  officer.  The  Janizaries  were  usually 
selected  from  the  European  Christians,  and  formed  a  body,  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  men,  of  the  best  infantry  in  the  world. 

3.  Their  formidable  artillery  and  Jire  arms.  Mahomet  the 
Great,  by  these  principally,  took  Constantinople,  He  gave  the 
highest  encouragement  to  the  most  skilful  Christian  engineers, 
who  were  starving  at  home  ;  and  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  the 
decisive  operation  of  transporting  eighty  galliots,  for  twelve 
miles  over  land,  into  the  inner  harbour  of  Constantinople,  in 
order  to  batter  the  walls  on  that  side,  with  his  powerftd  artillery, 
was  chiefly  planned  and  conducted  by  their  ingenuity. 

4.  Their  numerous  shipping.  The  great  woods  of  Epirus 
and  Cilicia,  and  the  greater  of  Nicomedia  and  Trapezcnde, 
furnished  them  with  timber  in  abundance.  And  they  employed 
great  numbers  of  Christian  carpenters  and  shipwrights.  When 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  well  nigh  destroyed  in  the  great  sea  fight 
at  Lepanto,  October  7,  1571,  the  next  spring,  sultan  Selim  II. 
repaired,  or  rebuilt  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  gallies  and  more, 
able  to  cope  with  the  confederate  Christian  fleet,  more  nume- 
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rous  Uian  theirs,  though  the  ships  were  not  so  large,  who  &ced 
them  at  CerigOy  though  they  declined  an  engagement 

5.  The  def^potic  sway  of  the  sultans.  This  gave  them  a  pro- 
digious advantage  over  their  enemies,  singly  or  conjointly.  Hiey 
could  apply  with  secrecy  and  dispatch,  their  mighty  lesomces; 
having  only  a  privy  council  of  the  Vizir  Bfusas,  which  sddom 
exceeded  four,  the  two  beglerbegs  *  of  Romania  and  Anatolia^ 
being  the  chief;  whereas  their  enemies,  if  single,  were  too  weak 
to  contend,  if  confederated,  too  divided  in  their  councils,  and  too 
slow  in  their  operations.  Besides  the  sultans  generally  took  the 
field  themselves,  and  witnessed  the  diligence  or  tardiness  of  the 
Bassos,  and  were  alike  able  and  willing  to  reward  the  one  and 
punish  the  other,  by  summary  justice.  Their  officers,  theiefine, 
whose  life  and  honours  and  fortunes  depended  on  their  mastei'i 
nod,  were  sure  to  exert  themselves ;  when  the  meaneH  aoldier 
might  aspire  to  the  greatest  honours  and  preferments  of  the  court 
and  of  the  camp,  as  the  rewards  of  his  valour  or  desert ;  and  the 
highest  Bassa,  or  Aga,  dread  disgrace,  confiscation  of  goods, 
torture  or  death,  for  his  cowardice,  incapacity,  or  disloyalty. 

6.  Their  contempt  of  oaths  or  treaties,  with  Chrisiian  poweis, 
any  longer  than  Uiey  were  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  keep 
them ;  such  treaties  serving  as  snares  for  their  destined  victuaas, 
and  confederates,  each  in  turn ;  none  knowing  who  would  be 
devoured  next 

7.  The  jealousies  and  dissentions  of  the  Christian  powers, 
who  never  could  be  brought  to  act  together  with  imanimity  and 
cordialit}',  and  zeal  against  the  common  enemy.  Insomuch  that, 
as  Knolles  judiciously  observes,  ^^  ihe  History  of  the  TuRKS  tf 
nothing  else  but  the  true  record  of  the  woeful  ruinM  qf  ike 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  commonwealth!^  It  fiunishei 
indeed  the  exact  prototype  of  the  coalition  of  the  chief  EwtO' 
pean  powers,  against  tlie  revolutionary  government  of  jFWMCt, 
which  is  so  truly  Turkish  throughout  in  principles  and  consti- 
tution. 

The  causes  of  its  d4iclension  and  decay  are  also  ably  set  fixth 
by  Knolles. 

'^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think,^'  says  he,  ^'  any  enemy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  let  his  arm  be  ever  so  strong,  able  to  withstand  Ui 

*  Beglerbegi  signifies  "  Lorda  rf  Lm^.*\ 
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\ar  to  devour  entirely  His  Utile  Jlocky  rage  he  ever  so 
riauslyy  The  sources  of  his  weakness  spring  even  out  of  the 
Dces  of  his  strength,  and  from  the  unwieldiness  of  his  colossal 
ifnie. 

1.  The  Timariot  horse,  his  greatest  strength,  are  so  scattered 

I  dispersed  all  over  the  face  of  the  empire,  that  they  cannot 
SLj  be  collected  together  upon  emergencies.  Nor,  if  they 
lid,  would  it  be  safe:  for  in  their  absence,  the  oppressed 
labitants  of  the  several  provinces,  both  Christians  and  Maho^ 
iamsj  who  are  ruled  witb  a  rod  of  iron,  would  not  fail  to  take 
It  opportunity  to  revolt  Hence  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
iole  number  has  ever  been  levied.  And  these,  serving  without 
fy  mnd  furnished  only  with  their  own  scanty  stores  of  provi- 
QS,  they  cannot  keep  the  field  for  any  length  of  time ;  and 

II  less,  the  Acamiiy  or  light  horse,  subsisting  chiefly  on 
mder ;  and  on  failure  of  that,  both  prone  to  mutiny,  and  to 
(band  themselves. 

2,  The  Janizary  guards,  tlie  flower  of  the  infantry,  not  being 
irkish  citizens,  have  no  natural  attachment  to  their  sultans 
r  their  country.  They  can  never  forget  entirely  their  Chris- 
n  origin,  nor  that  cruel  state  policy  which  tore  them  from  all 

*  ties  of  kindred.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  their  original  forma- 
n,  when  held  under  the  strictest  discipline,  they  were  muti- 
us,  and  formidable  to  their  founders ;  they  frequently  deposed 

*  sultans,  or  controuled  them  in  the  choice  of  their  successors ; 
jecially  when  the  sultans  grew  efleminate,  and  the  discipline 
the  Janizaries  relaxed,  by  the  largesses  of  the  sultans  at  their 
cession,  to  this  turbulent  corps,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  capi- 
.  So  that  the  sultans,  enslaved  themselves,  by  their  slaves, 
re  often  attempted,  but  never  dared  to  dissolve  the  Janiza- 
»,  though  equally  odious  to  the  Turks,  for  their  rapacity  and 
lolence. 

S.  The  frequent  rebellions  of  the  great  Bassos  in  the  pio« 

ices,  who  whether  they  acted  well  or  ill,  in  office,  were  sure 

incur  the  envy  or  jealousy,  the  avarice  or  the  anger,  of  the 

march  and  his  courtiers ;   and  when  ordered  to  court,  were 

en  saluted  with  the  bow-string,  or  with  the  confiscation  of 

■ir  wealth. 

I.  llie  decline  o{ population y  agriculture j  and  manufactures^ 

a  count!}'  where  private  property  is  not  only  insecure,  but 

schievous  to  the  owner,  who,  from  the  sultan  to  the  peasant. 
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is  liable  to  be  pillaged,  and,  if  he  complains,  bastinadoed,  or 
beheaded,  to  boot. 

5.  The  unwieldiness  of  the  empire,  now  paralyzed  in  eroy 
limb,  shews  strong  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  under 
the  sixth  vial  of  wrath.  But  the  precise  time  is  known  only  to 
Him,  in  whose  unfathomable  counsels  all  these  great  revolution 
of  states  and  empires  are  from  eternity  shut  up,  until  they  shiD 
be  revealed  at  those  proper  times  and  seasons,  which  TH£ 
Father  hath  reserved  in  his  own  power  or  jurisdiction,  to  rap  • 
port  the  patience  and  faith  of  the  saints,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  and  presumption  of  short  sighted  mortals,  and  tor  his  own 
glory. 

To  Him,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  U> 
THE  Lamb,  be  ascribed  the  blessing,  and  the  konour,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  dominion,  for  evermore.    Amen. 


SECTION    XIV. 


EGYFriAN  CHRONOLOGY. 


La  Chronolooie  des  Eoyptiens  ett  a  qu*U  yade  plma  d{fleUe,  H  de  phu  $fk 

dam  VHiMtoire  Ancienne* 


The  ancient  Chronology  of  Egypt  it  a  labyrinth^  frmn  wJUdk  U  if  kmfmOkfr 
tu,  at  this  day,  to  extricate  ourteboet.  Hmtard,  \ 


If  we  sur\'cy  the  whole  range  of  ancient  Chronology,  there  is 
not,  unquestionably,  a  department  so  abstruse  and  intricate  tf 
the  Egyptian^  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
labyrinthy  in  which  the  first  scholars  and  antiquaries  have  loft 
and  bewildered  themselves  and  their  readers,  from  the  days  of 
Kirchery  Scaliger,  Usher,  Marsham,  Newton,  Jackson,  Vigiuks, 
Jablonski,  Bryant,  iMrcher,  Howard,  &c.,  down  to  the  present 
day.  Its  mysteries  arc  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  those  of  the 
Apocalypse;  both  running  into  vast  and  unknown  periodi 
of  time,  the  one  before,  the  other  since,  the  creation  of  tk 
world. 

Great  as  are  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  the  subject,  fitw 
the  scantiness  and  imperfection  of  the  original  materials,  thcj 
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have  been  considerablj  aggravated  by  the  ignorance,  mistakes, 
or  wilful  corruptions  of  national  historians,  wishing  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  nationy  as  paramount  to  that  of 
others ;  and  of  some  modem  antiquaries,  misrepresenting  it  as 
far  exceeding  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  earth, 
by  the  families  of  Noah's  sons. 

But  if  the  original  documents^  still  subsisting,  and  fortunately 
preserved  by  the  old  historians  and  chronologers,  Herodotus^ 
DiodoruSy  JosephuSy  EusebiuSy  AfricanuSy  SyncelluSy  &c.,  be 
more  carefully  inspected,  and  more  critically  compared,  and 
adjusted  by  the  correcter  standard  of  Sacred  Chronology, 
we  trust,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  considered  as 
insuperable,  will  vanish  with  the  smoke  that  occasioned  them, 
before  the  light  of  cautious  and  skilful  Criticism,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  rather  to  illustrate  what  is  obscure,  and  to  trace  the 
surprizing  and  pleading  harmony  and  symmetry  that  will  be 
found  to  subsist  between  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 

Of  these  documents,  we  shall  premise  some  explanatory 
accoimt. 

I.  THE  OLD  EGYPTIAN  CHRONICLE. 

This  was  framed  from  ancient  records,  and,  indeed,  with 
great  ingenuity,  considered  as  an  astronomical  cycle,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  by  the  Persians,  B.C.  350,  which  it  includes, 
and  was  in  high  estimation  with  ManethOy  who  made  use  of  it 
in  his  Egyptian  Antiquities,  The  Chronicle  itself  is  unhappily 
lost,  but  a  fragment  of  it  is  preserved  by  SyncelluSy  in  his 
Chranographitty  p.  51,  and  given  from  thence,  by  Jackson^  Vol. 
II.  p.  95. 

"  There  is  an  old  Chronicley^  says  SyncelluSy  "  current 
among  the  Egyptians,  which  I  think  misled  ManethOy  con- 
taining 30  dynasties,  during  113  generations,  for  the  immense 
number  of  36,525  years.  These  dynasties  consisted  of  threa 
classes ;  the  first  AuriteSy  the  second  MesraiteSy  and  the  third 
Egyptians, 

"  The  time  of  Vulcan  [first  of  the  Auritesl  is  not  stated,  be- 
cause he  shines  night  and  day.  Helius  [the  sun^y  the  son  of 
Vulcany  reigned  30,000  years.  Then  Saturny  and  the  rest  of  the 
twelve  godsy  reigned  3984  years.  Then  the  demi-godsy  who 
were  eighty  217  years. 

VOL.   IV.  D  d 
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^'  After  them,  fifteen  generations  of  the  Cyittc  Cycle  [or  Mei* 
raites]  are  said  to  have  reigned  443  years. 

^^  Next  succeeded  the  sixteenth  dynasty  [of  Egypiiam^ 
namely,  Tanites^  [or  Thinites^  eight  generations  in  190  years; 
the  seventeenth  dynasty  of  MemphiUs^  four  generations  in  109 
years ;  the  eighteenth  of  Memphite»j  fourteen  generations  in 
348  years ;  the  nineteenth  of  DiospoliteSy  five  generations  in  194 
years ;  the  twentieth  dynasty  of  Viospolites,  eight  generations 
in  228  years ;  the  twenty-first  of  TaniteSy  six  generations  in  121 
years ;  the  twenty-second  of  Tanites^  three  generations  in  48 
years;  the  twenty-third  oi DiospoliteSy  two  generations  in  19 
years;  the  twenty-fourth  of  SaiteSy  three  generations  in  44 
years;  the  twenty-sixth  otMemphiteSy  seven  generations  in  177 
years;  the  twenty  seventh  oi PersianSy  five  generations  in  124 
years ;  [the  twenty-eighth  omitted,  but  supplied  by  ManeikOy 
of  SaiteSy  one  generation  in  6  years ;]  the  twenty-ninth  [five 
generations  of  Tanites,  here  omitted,  but  supplied  finom  Eute' 
bius]  in  39  years ;  the  thirtieth  dynasty  of  TaniieSy  one  genera- 
tion in  18  years. 

"  Tlie  sum  of  these  thirty  d^Tiasties  is  36,525  years,  indica- 
ting the  celebrated  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  Zodiac, 
among  the  EgypiianH  and  Greeks ;  (or  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  vernal  equinoctial  point,  from  the  first  degree  of  the  sign 
ArieSy  to  the  same  place  again,)  as  set  fortli  in  the  Genesis  ^ 
Hermesy  and  in  the  Cyrannic  books." 

This  curious  fragment  forms  the  basis  of  the  Technical  Ckro- 
nology  of  the  Egypt iansy  from  tlie  beginning  of  their  computa- 
tions of  time,  to  the  end  of  their  kingdom ;  it  is  therefore  highly 
valuable  :  but  it  is  very  obscure,  firom  its  conciseness,  and  still 
more,  fi-om  its  imperfect  state.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  to  restore  its  integrity  in  the  dynasties  and  genera* 
tiansy  and  to  correct  some  numeral  errors  that  have  crept  into 
the  reigfiSy  by  careful  comparison  with  itself,  and  with  the  other 
documents. 

I  Class.    Aubitbs,  or  Gods. 

DYN. 

Vulcan  [the  supreme  God] 

Gen.  T.        B.C. 

[I]         //e/ii«  [the  Sun] [0*«'«  30,000  36875 

[II— XIII]  Twelve  Gods,  Saturn,  &c [12] . .    .  3,984     W5 

[XIV]      Eight  Demigods [8] 217     2891 
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DYN.  Gen.  Y.         B.C. 

II  Class.    Mesraites,  or  Heboes. 

[XV]       CynicCjcle     15     ....       443    2674 

III.  Glass.    Egyptians,  or  Men. 

XVI.  Tanites,  or  ninites    8  (190)  253  2231 

XVII.  Memphites (4)  6  (103)  218  1978 

XVIII.  Memphites 14  348  1760 

XIX.  DiaspoUtes 5  ....  194  1412 

XX.  Diospolites   8  ....  228  I2I8 

XXI.  Tanites     6  ....  121  990 

XXII.  Tanites     3  ....  48  869 

XXIII.  Diospolites  2  ....  19  821 

XXIV.  Saites 3  ....  44  802 

XXV.  Ethiopians 3  ....  44  758 

XXVI.  Memphites  7  ....  177  714 

XXVII.  Persians 5  ....  124  537 

[XXVIII.  Saites 1  ....  6]  413 

XXIX,  ITanites  5]....         39       407 

XXX.  Tanites    ^ 1     ....         18       368 

Persian  conquest  of  Egypt 113  36,525      350 

In  this  table,  the  first  14  dynasties,  and  21  generations  of  the 
first  class,  and  the  Idth  dynasty  of  the  second  class,  omitted  in 
the  firagment,  are  restored ;  as  being  the  complements  of  the 
last  15  dynasties,  of  the  third  class ;  and  of  the  92  generations 
of  the  second  and  third  classes,  noticed  in  the  Chronicle,  to  the 
whole  number  of  30  dynasties,  and  113  generations.  The  cor- 
rections of  the  numbers  of  generations  and  years,  in  the  XVI., 
XVII.,  XXVIII.,  and  XXIX.  dynasties,  are  collected  firom 
Africamis,  EnsebiuSy  and  Syncellus ;  so  as  to  complete  the 
whole  astronomical  cycle  of  36,525  years ;  firamed  by  the  mul-  * 
tiplication  of  two  factors,  1461  by  25  ;  the  former  denoting  the 
great  Sothiacal  or  canicular  period ;  the  latter,  the  lunar  cycle, 
by  which  the  Egyptians  adjusted  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  For  the  explanation  of  these  several  cycles,  see  Vol.  I. 
p.  39 — 42,  of  this  work. 

The  chronology  is  adjusted  firom  the  conclusion  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, B.C.  350,  when  Egypt  was  finally  subdued  by  Ochus^ 
king  of  Persia ;  whence,  counting  upwards  the  dates  of  the 
several  reigns,  we  get  the  highest,  B.C.  36,  175,  for  the  era  of 
the  beginning  of  time,  or  creation  of  the  earth,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  hypothesis. 

D  d2 
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The  title  of  the  first  class,  Aarites^  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Aur,  signifying  "  Ughi^  and  was  borrowed  from 
the  primitive  theolog}'  of  the  Chaldeans.  See  p.  9  of  this  Vol. 
The  first  of  these  "  Gods  of  Light,"  HephaisioSy  or  Vnlcanj  the 
Mithras  of  the  Chaldeans^  was  the  supreme,  shining  "  day 
and  night,"  in  light  inaccessible,  or  invisible  to  mortals.  See 
p.  37,  note.  He  was  styled  in  the  inscription  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Temple  at  HeliopoliSy  'H^atcrroc  6  twv  Oiwv  iranip, 
"  HephaistoSy  the  father  of  the  Gods  :'*'^  as  we  learn  from  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Lib.  XXII.  c.  15.  To  him,  as  THE  Eter- 
nal, no  period  is  rightly  assigned  in  the  Chronicle. 

Of  the  visible  Gods,  his  offspring,  the  Suny  is  the  most  glo- 
rious ;  the  first  object  of  the  Zabian  Idolatry,  stj'led  also  aur, 
or  "  lighty^  Job  xxxi.  26.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  95,  of  this  work.  His 
reign  is  reckoned  30,000  years,  reaching  firom  the  creation  of 
this  globe,  to  tlie  creation  of  man ;  according  to  the  ancient 
Asiatic  Mythology.     See  tliis  Volume,  p.  80,  note. 

The  first  of  the  human  race,  Saturtiy  corresponded  to  Adam ; 
he  and  his  successors  composing  tlie  twelve  primary  Godsy 
namely,  1.  Saturtiy  2.  Jove*,  or  Jupitery  3.  Osiris  and  IsiSy  4. 
Typhotiy  5.  Horns,  6.  MarSy  7.  Hermes  or  AnubiSy  8.  Herculesy 
9.  ApollOy  10.  Amufi,  W.TithoeSy  12.  Sosus ;  representing  the 
Antediluvian  patriarchs,  who  reigned  during  the  golden  age  of 
Hesiody  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  243,  of  tliis  work,)  which  began,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicle,  B.C.  6875,  higher  than  the  Indian  and 
Babylonian  eras  of  the  Creation,  but  not  so  high  as  the  AlphoH" 
sine.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  211.  Pliny  reckoned  that  the  eleventh, 
Tiihoes,  lived  3600  years  before  his  own  time,  or  about  B.C. 
3550,  which  corresponds  well  enough  with  the  Chronicle,  and 
proves  that  he  was  an  AntediluviaUy  contemporary  with  the 
seventh  or  eighth  Babylonian  king  of  BerosuSj  and  with  Nook. 
See  tliis  Volume,  p.  8,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  1. 

Tlie  eight  Demi-gods  of  the  fourteenth  dynasty,  and  second 
class,  represent  Noah  and  his  family,  ^^  the  eight  souls  saved  in 
the  ark,'*  under  whose  patriarchal  regimen  die  Silver  Age  was 
governed,  till  tlie  separation  of  the  three  great  fiuuilies.  The 
date  of  the  deluge  in  the  Chronicle,  B.C.  2891,  differs  not  much 
from  the  Samaritan  date.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

The  MesraiteSy  of  the  second  class,  were  evidently  Meeraim 

*  This  lUt  is  given  by  SyncintUf  with  a  judidout  oorrectioD  of  the  place  otJimt,  kf 
Jackson,  Vol.  II.  p.  134. 
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and  his  descendants,  who  settled  in  Egypt ^  and  reigned  there 
after  the  dispersion,  during  the  CyniCy  or  Heroic  Age ;  the  date 
of  their  settlement,  B.C.  2674,  is  rather  too  high.  The  son  of 
Misrainiy  or  Misor,  was  Taaut^  or  TJiothy  the  second  HermeSy 
according  to  Sanchaniaiho. 

The  third  class  of  Egyptians^  or  ordinary  kings,  beginning 
with  MeneSy  their  first  king,  (as  we  learn  from  the  parallel  dynas- 
ties of  ManethOy  recorded  by  Africanus  and  Eusehiu^y  and  firom 
Herodotus  and  DiodoruSy)  began,  according  to  the  Chronicle, 
B.C.  2231,  rather  too  low. 

This  will,  I  trust,  be  found  a  more  intelligible  and  rational 
explanation  of  the  Old  Chronicley  than  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
posed by  Marsh  amy  Jackson  y  &c. 


II.    EGYPTIAN  DYNASTIES  OF  MANETHO. 

Manetho  was  a  learned  Egyptian  priest,  who,  by  desire  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphusy  wrote  the  Egyptian  AntiquitieSy  from 
ancient  records,  and  from  written  pillars,  about  B.C.  258.  He 
is  described  by  JEliany  <To<fnag  aig  aKpov  eXaXuKora  avSpa,  **  A 
person  arrived  at  the  summit  of  ivisdom.'*^  Hist.  Animal.  Lib. 
10,  c.  16.  Unfortunately  his  work  is  lost;  and  we  have  the 
more  reason  to  regret  the  loss,  not  only  from  the  valuable  ex- 
tract preserved  by  JosephuSy  of  the  Shepherd  Dynasty y  but 
also  from  the  unwarrantable  corruptions  of  his  genuine  dynas- 
ties, by  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  mistaking  or  perverting  his 
drift ;  which  was,  to  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  third  or  last 
part  of  the  Old  Chronicley  and  some  corrections  of  the  last  fif- 
teen dynasties ;  whereas,  Africanus  and  Eusebius  introduced 
fifteen  surreptitious  dynasties  more,  between  the  genuine  XVI 
and  XVII,  or  first  and  second  dynasties  of  the  third  class.  This 
interpolation  has  hitherto  produced  inextricable  confusion  and 
embarrassment  in  the  Egyptian  Chronology,  and  ill  repute  to 
AlaneihOy  who  has  been  unjustly  charged  by  Syncellus  and 
others  with  the  sins  of  his  corrupters. 

Expunging  the  surreptitious,  which  Marshamy  Ja^ckson,  &c. 
have  laboured  in  ^ain  to  reconcile,  by  representing  them  as  col- 
lateral, or  synchronizing  with  the  genuine  dynasties  ;  upon  the 
unfounded  hypothesis  of  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  be- 
tween Tlieban  kings  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  Saite^  or  Tanite^  of 
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Lower  lEgypt ;  we  shall  select  the  genuine  djmasties  from  the 
table  furnished  by  the  Universal  History^  Vol.  i.  p.  228,  folio. 

AFRICANU8.  BUSBBIUS. 

XVI.  Tanites,  or  ThmiieH . ,  8  253  2218  ..8  258  2218 

XVII.  Phcmician  Shepherds  C  284  1965  ..6  250  1966 

XVIII.  Dioftpolites* 16  263  1681  ..16  348  1716 

XIX.  Diospolites 6  209  1418  ..5  194  1368 

XX.  Diospolites 12  135  1209  ..    12  178  11/4 

XXI.  Tanites  7  130  1074  ..      7  130  996 

XXII.  Bubastites 9  120  944  ..     3  49  666 

XXIII.  Tanites 4  89  824  ..     4  44  817 

XXIV.  Saites 1  6  736  ..      1  44  773 

XXV.  Ethiopians 3  40  729  ..      3  44  729 

XXVI.  Saites 9  150  6m.  689  ..9  168  6S5 

XXVII.  Persians    8  124  4  m.  538  . .      8  120  4  m.  517 

XXWllL  Saites    [l]  6  414  ..      1  6  397 

XXIX.  Mendesians    4         20  4m.  408     ..      5         21  5m.  391 

XXX.  Sebennytes 3        38  388     ..     3         20  370 

Persian  conquest  ....    97     1868  350  91     1868  350 

These  two  lists  of  Africanus  and  Eusebius  differ  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  old  Chronicle^  in  the  number  of  reigns,  97 
and  91 ;  and  in  their  respective  lengths ;  but  thej  remarkably 
agree  in  the  amounts  of  the  years,  1868,  and  consequently  in 
dieir  beginnings,  B.C.  2218,  only  13  years  less  than  the  old 
Chromcle,  B.C.  22SI. 

III.    CHRONICLE  OF  ERATOSTHENES. 

This  learned  chronologer,  librarian  to  Ptolemy  EpiphaneSj  at 
Alexandriaj  composed  a  list  of  91  T/tebanj  or  Egyptian  kings; 
agreeing  in  number,  but  differing  in  their  Coptic  names  from 
those  of  the  Old  Chronicle  and  Eusehius;  of  which,  a  fragment 
of  38  reigns  is  presented  by  Syncelhis.  Its  affinity  to  the  list  of 
Ensebius,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  demonstrated  by  die  identitjr  of 
the  names  of  tlie  two  first  kings  in  both,  *^  Menes  and  Atk^kJ* 
Jackson^  Vol.  JI.  p.  258,  has  given  a  corrected  list  of  the  frig- 
ment,  with  learned  notes,  from  Jablonskiy  Vignoles,  &c. 


*  By  order  of  Ptoleniy  Philopatorf  the  city  of  Thehts  waa  ctUed  the 
or  "  City  of  Jove,"    In  this  list,  Diospotitet,  or  Tkebau,  Saliu,  Ts/tUes,  ft&  woe  kfafi 
of  cUl  Egypt f  upper  and  lower. 
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THEBAN 

KINGS. 

Y. 

B.C. 

Y.     B.C. 

XVI. 

1. 

Menes    

62 

2220 

20. 

Apapus    .... 

100  1651 

2. 

Athoth 

59  2158 

21. 

Achesciis .... 

1   1551 

3. 

Athothll.    .. 

32  2099 

22. 

Q.  Nitocris  . . 

6  1550 

4. 

Diabies 

19  2067 

23. 

Myrtaeus  .... 

22   1544 

5. 

Pemphos  .... 

18 

2048 

24. 

Thyosimares . 

12  1522 

6. 

Tapgar 

79  2030 

25. 

Thinillus 

8   1510 

7. 

Staechius  .... 

6 

1951 

26. 

Semphracrates 

18   1502 

8. 

Gosonnies  . . 

30 

1945 

27. 

Chuther 

7  1484 

XVII. 

9. 

Mares   

26 

1915 

28. 

Meures 

12  1477 

10. 

Anoiphis  .... 

20 

1889 

29. 

Chomaephtha 

11   1466 

11. 

Sinus   

18 

1869 

30. 

Ancunius. ... 

60  1454 

12. 

Cnubus    .... 

22 

1851 

XIX.      31. 

Penteathyris . 

42   1394 

13. 

Rauosis 

13 

1829 

32. 

Staremenes . . 

23  1352 

14. 

Biuris  

10 

1816 

33. 

Sistosichermes 

55  1329 

XVIII. 

15. 

Saophis 

29 

1806 

34. 

Maoris 

43  1274 

16. 

Sen  Saophis. . 

27 

1777 

35. 

Siphoas 

5   1231 

17. 

Moscheris . . . 

31 

1750 

XX.       36. 

•.••.. 

14  1226 

18. 

Musthis  .... 

33 

1719 

37. 

Phrur(m,orNiltis   6  1212 

19. 

Pammns  .... 

35 

1686 

38. 

Amurthaeus. . 
&c. 

63  1207 

1076  1144 

The  chronology  is  determined  from  an  incidental  remark  of 
ZHcaarchiiSy  that  from  the  time  of  Nilus,  the  37th  king,  to  the 
era  of  the  Olympiads,  was  436  years.  His  reign  therefore  began 
436-l-B.C.  776=:B.C.  1212.  From  which  epoch,  by  counting 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  dates  of  the  several  reigns  are  de- 
termined. This  gives  the  accession  of  Menes^  the  first,  B.C. 
2220,  only  two  years  more  than  Eusebius  and  Africanus ;  and 
is  therefore  an  additional  voucher  for  the  foregoing  emendation 
of  their  dynasties,  by  rejecting  the  fifteen  surreptitious  dynas- 
ties ;  thus  shewing,  that  their  genuine  dynasties  began  at  the 
same  time  nearly,  with  the  list  of  EratostheneSy  whose  "  Theban 
kings"  were  evidently  the  same  as  their  Egyptian  kings.  For 
all  Egypt  was  originally  called  ThebeSy  from  the  name  of  its 
oldest  city,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus^  B.  II.  §  15. 

This  list  of  Eratosthenes  is  more  valuable  than  those  of  Euse- 
bius and  Africanus ;  because  some  of  the  names  of  its  kings  are 
found  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus :  such  as  Q.  Nitocris^ 
Moeris,  and  Nilus^  which  may  help  to  adjust  the  chronology  of 
their  lists,  by  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Coptic  or 
Egyptian  names,  in  the  others :  each  of  their  kings  having  two 
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or  three  names,  or  titles,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians^  BabyloniaM^ 
MedeSy  and  Persians. 

Tlie  next  and  fullest  document,  collected  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding, and  furnishing  some  important  corrections  of  the  Old 
Chronicle y  which  it  w^as  principally  designed  to  illustrate,  was 

iv.    CATALOGUE  OF  EGYPTIAN  KINGS  BY 

SYNCELLUS. 


DYN. 

XV.  I.  Mestraim  ....  35  2613 

2.  Curudes 63  2578 

3.  Aristarchus   .  34  2515 

4.  Spanius 36  2481 

5.  ^ 

g    >..,.  72  2445 

7.  iSerapis 23  2373 

8.  Sesonchosis. .  49  2350 

9.  Amenemes  . .  29  2301 

10.  Ainasis 2  2272 

11.  Accphtheres  13  2270 

12.  Achoreas....  9  2257 

13.  Amyses 4  2248 

14.  Chamosis. ...  12  2244 

15.  Amesises  . . . .  65  2232 

XVI.  16.  [3/«im] 14  2167 

17.  Use 50  2153 

18.  Rhamesses  ..  29  2103 

19.  Rhamcssemenes  15  2074 

20.  Thysimarus..  31  2059 

21.  Rhamesseseos  23  2028 

22.  Rhamessemeno  19  2005 

23.  Rhamessebaites  39  1986 

24.  Rhamesses  ..  29  1947 

25.  Concharis     "i 
lorTimaiosU  ^  ^^^^ 

XVII.  26.  suites 19  1912 

27.  Baion 44  1893 

28.  Apachnas,,,,  36  1849 

29.  Apophes 61  1813 

30.  Sethos 50  1752 

31.  Certus 29  1702 

32.  Asoth    24  1673 

XVIII.  33.  Arn^  or   |  ^2  1649 

34.  Chcbron  ....  13  1627 


DTN. 


XIX. 


XXI. 


35.  Amephes  ....  15  1614 

36.  Amenses  ....  1  1599 
37.Mispkrapnmthosu\6  1593 

38.  Mispbres....  23  1582 

39.  Tutbmesis  ..  39  1559 

40.  Amenopbthis  34  1520 

41.  Horns 48  1486 

42.  Acencberes  ,.  35  1438 

43.  Atboris 29  1413 

44.  Cencbares  ...  26  1384 

45.  Acberes^  8  or  30  1358 

46.  Armais. 9  1328 

47.  Rbamesses  ..  68  1319 

48.  Amenopkis,  1  ^  ^^jj 
or  Mcais     J 

49.  Tbuoris 17  1243 

50.  Necbepsos  ..  19  1226 

51.  PBammathis  .  13  1207 
62.  •'  4  1194 

53.  [CeriM^Ce-  J  ^^  ^^^ 
tus,  m  Proteus  ' 

54.  Rhampses,  or  I  ^^  ^^.^ 

55.  Amenses....  20  1125 

56.  OcbyiM    ....  14  1099 

57.  Amedes 27  1065 

58.  Tbuoris 50  1058 

59.  Atbetbis  ..••  28  1008 

60.  Cencenes....  39    980 

61.  Veimepbes  ..  42    9<1 

62.  SMsakim^or       "i 
Susak^orSesakJ^    ^^ 

63.  PsuenuB 25    865 

64.  Amenophis  . .  9    840 

65.  Nepbecheres  .  0    831 

66.  Saites 15    825 
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mrsf. 

67. 

Psinaches  .  .. 

9 

810 

XXIII. 

68. 

Petribastes  . . 

44 

801 

69. 

Ososthon .... 

9 

757 

70. 

Psammus .... 

10 

748 

71. 

Concharis  .  •  • 

21 

738 

72. 

Ososthon .... 

15 

717 

73. 

Tacelophes . . . 

13 

702 

XXIV. 

74. 

Bocchoris .... 

44 

689 

XXV. 

75. 

Sabacon,  or  So 

12 

645 

76. 

Sebecon 

12 

633 

XXVI. 

77. 

Taraces 

20 

620 

78. 

Amaes 

38 

601 

79. 

Stephinathes . 

27 

563 

80. 

Nacepsus .... 

13 

536 

81. 

Nechaab  I.  . . 

8 

523 

XXVII. 

82. 

Psammeticus  . 

14 

515 

DYN. 

83.  NecaabII.or-\ 

Nekus,   or>  9  601 
Necho ...  J 

84.  Psammuthis..  17  492 

85.  Vaphres,  Ap-'\ 

ries,       or>  34  476 
Hophra, .  J 

S6,  Amasis 50  441 

xxYiii.  87'  Amyrtitus,,.,  6  391 

XXIX.  88.  Nepherites  . .  6  386 

89.  Achoris 13  379 

90.  Psammuthis..  2  366 

91.  Menas 4  364 

92.  Nectanebus  ..  8  360 

XXX.  93.  Teos 2  352 


Conquest  of  Effypt  2263    350 


This  table  is  taken  from  the  Universal  Historyy  Vol.  I.  p. 
232,  folio,  with  some  necessary  additions  and  corrections. 

1.  The  several  dynasties  of  the  Old  Chronicle  are  annexed, 
to  mark  the  general  correspondence  throughout,  in  its  92  last 
reigns. 

2.  The  chasm  of  the  sixteenth  reign  is  here  filled  up  with 
Menen^  the  first  king  of  the  third  class.  In  these  dynasties,  the 
number  of  reigns  is  occasionally  varied,  to  correspond  better 
with  the  tenor  of  the  history  in  the  other  documents.  Thus,  the 
X^'IIth,  or  Memphite  dynasty,  instead  of  six  reigns,  as  in  the 
Old  Chronicle,  includes  seven,  as  determined  by  the  genuine 
Shepherd  Dynasty  of  Manet hOy  preserved  by  Josephus ;  and 
from  the  names  of  the  Shepherd  kings  in  ManethOy  here  pre- 
sen  ed,  Silites,  Baion^  &c.  it  appears,  that  the  25th  king,  Con- 
charts,  is  the  TimaioSy  or  ThamuZy  of  ManethOy  dethroned  by 
the  Arabian  shepherds  ;  who  invaded  Egypt  in  his  days.  The 
5.M  king,  Certus,  is  plainly  an  error  for  CetuSy  or  CeteSy  as  he  is 
called  by  Diodorus  ;  and  ProteuSy  by  HerodotuSy  who  reigned 
daring  the  Trojan  war;  and  whose  successor,  RhampseSy  is 
called  PheroHy  by  Herodotus,  The  62d  king,  Susakiniy  is  un- 
questionably the  Susaky  or  Sesaky  of  Scripture,  who  invaded 
Rehoboam,  The  75th,  Sabacony  is  the  So  of  Scripture,  the 
Ethiopian y  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  And  the  83d,  Nekaab  II, 
the  Sekus  of  HerodotuSy  or  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Scripture. 

3.  From  the  chronology  annexed,  as  in  the  foregoing  tables, 
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*  to  the  years  of  the  reigns,  (which  are  carefully  retained  from 
SyncellusJ  some  curious  coincidences  of  Sacred  and  Effyptian 
Chronology  arc  detected.  1.  It  gives  the  corrected  accession  of 
Mestraim^  or  settlement  of  MisrainVs  family  in  Egypi^  B.C. 
2613,  which  only  differs  a  single  year  from  the  established  date, 
li.C.  2614,  in  the  present  system  of  Chronology.  See  Vol.  XL 
p.  44,  of  this  work.  This  shews  the  superior  accuracy  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Syncellus  *,  above  the  Old  Chronicle^  which  dated 
it  sixty  years  earlier,  B.C.  2674,  as  we  have  seen.  2.  It  gives 
^  the  accession  of  the  ddd  king,  AmosiSy  or  Tethmo»iSj  B.C.  1649, 
which  differs  only  a  year  from  the  established  date  of  the  Exode 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt y  B.C.  1648.  Such  coincidences  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,  derived  from  totally  different 
and  independent  sources,  furnish  the  strongest  presumption, 
that  tlie  general  system  proposed  in  this  work  is  solidly  founded. 
From  the  comparison  of  the  foregoing  parallel  Chronicles,  it 
further  appears,  that  whatever  variations  may  subsist  among  the 
Chrouographers,  respecting  the  numbers  and  lengths  of  reigns 
in  tlie  detaily  yet  tliey  remarkably  agree  in  entire  periodsy 
handed  down  from  their  predecessors,  which  approach  veiy 
near  each  other,  in  their  beginnings  and  lengths,  as  we  have 
seen.  Hence  it  follows,  that  particular  dates,  in  the  detail  of 
resigns,  will  not  seldom  require  correction.  Thus,  the  accession 
of  Stfsaky  ill  the  Catalogue  of  SynceliuSy  B.C.  899,  is  too  low: 
for  he  invaded  liehoboamy  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Jery^ 
salri/ty  B.C.  986.  However,  we  can  approximate  very  neariy  to 
Xhv  liTie  (late,  by  the  rule  of  double  false  position. 

1.  From  the  accession  of  Tvthmosi^y  tlie  33d  king,  B.C.  1649, 
to  the  accession  of  Susaky  the  62d,  B.C.  899,  is  an  interval  of 
'2H  reigns  in  750  years,  or  nearly  27  years  a-piece,  at  an  average. 
This  is  too  high.  Again,  from  the  accession  of  Susatf  B.C. 
899,  to  the  end,  B.C.  350,  we  have  an  interval  of  31  reigns  in 
549  years  ;  above  17  years  a-piece.  Tliis  is  too  low.  But  if  we 
divide  tlie  whole  interval,  750+549=1299  years,  by  the  whole 
number  of  reigns,  28-1-31=59,  we  get  the  coirect  arerage  of 
reigns  22  years,  conformable  to  the  Theory.  See  VoL  I.  p.  88^ 
of  this  work. 


*  Not  understanding  the  drift  of  SynceUuM,  Jackton  hai  eensuivd  hb 
repreikcnted  him  as  having  "  grossly  misunderstood  and  miirepretented  the  DyMftiMif 
Manetho;  and  puzzledj  more  than  explained  them.*'  Vol.  IL  p.  144|  ISS.  Thc< 
recoils  on  hiwwlf. 
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2.  If  now  we  multiply  the  upper  series  of  reigns,  28  by  22, 
and  substract  the  product,  616  years,  from  the  true  upper  date, 
B.C.  1649,  the  remainder,  B.C.  1033,  gives  an  amended  date  of 
the  accession  of  Susak.  And  again,  if  we  multiply  the  lower 
series  of  reigns,  31  by  22,  and  add  the  product,  682  years,  to 
the  true  lowest  date,  B.C.  350,  we  get  another  amended  date, 
B.C.  1032,  concurring  with  the  former.  We  may  rest  assured 
therefore,  that  Siisak  began  to  reign  on,  or  about,  B.C.  1032,  or 
133  years  earlier  than  the  Catalogue.  The  invasion  of  Judea 
therefore,  B.C.  986,  happened  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
reign ;  but,  as  the  Cephrenes  of  HerodotttSy  he  reigned  56 
years :  thus  correcting  another  error  in  Sjfncellusy  of  34  years 
only. 

Thus  do  these  several  documents,  even  in  their  acknowledged 
errors,  furnish  soiurces  of  emendation,  when  cautiously  and 
skilfully  compared  together. 

V.    HERODOTUS. 

This  inquisitive  traveller,  and  intelligent  historian,  received 
from  the  Egyptian  priests,  extravagant  and  enormous  accounts 
of  their  remote  antiquity,  differing  considerably  from  these  au- 
thentic documents. 

Reversing  the  order  of  the  primary  and  secondary  Gods,  in 
the  Old  Chronicle^  they  represented  the  eight  Demigods,  as 
first  in  point  of  time ;  and  Patiy  as  the  oldest  of  the  eight,  (cor- 
responding to  Vulcan  J  They  represented  Hercules^  one  of  the 
twelve  Gods,  as  bom  above  17,000  years  before  Amams :  and 
Bacchus,  of  the  third  order  of  heroes,  as  not  less  than  15,000 
years  before  AmasiSy  (whose  accession  took  place  about  B.C. 
569.) 

Herodotus  evidently  disbelieved  these  reports ;  and  exposed 
their  absurdity,  by  contrasting  them  with  the  Greek  Theogony^ 
which,  though  derived  from  Egypt,  differed  widely ;  for  that  the 
Greeks  reckoned  Pan  the  youngest  of  all  the  Gods,  the  son  of 
Penelope  (by  Mercury  *)  not  older  than  800  years  back,  from 
the  time  oi  Herodotus,  or  shortly  before  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcmena,  they  reckoned  not  more  than  900 

*  Lueian,  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  has  introduced  a  humourous  one  between  the 
goat-footed  Pan  and  his  &ther  Mercury,  who  was  ratlier  ashamed  to  acknowledge  such  a 

son. 
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years  back ;  and  Bacchus^  the  son  of  Semete,  the  daughter  of 
Cad  ma  ft,  not  more  than  1600  years  back ;  all,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  accoimts,  though  the  Greeks  derived  the 
names  of  their  Gods  from  Egypt.  Hence  he  evidently  insi* 
nuates;  that  the  Egyptian  accounts  were  fabricated  since.  But 
he  writes  with  great  caution  and  resen^e  on  this  delicate  and 
dangerous  subject.  ^^  The  discourses  of  the  Egyptian  priests^ 
toucliing  Tlieology^  I  am  not  very  willing  to  publish,  guppoting 
that  all  men  think  alike  concerning  them :  and  if  I  shall  say 
any  thing  about  Religion,  it  shall  be  no  more  than  I  am  forced 
to  do,  by  the  tenor  of  my  subject.  I  shall  only  relate  the  namet 
of  their  Gods."  And  again :  "  I  desire  the  Gods  and  Heroes  to 
take  in  good  part,  what  1  have  said  concerning  these  matters.** 
Compare  B.  II.  §  3,  43,  45,  52,  145. 

Tlie  Egyptian  priests  likewise  corrupted  the  Chronology  (tf 
the  Egyptian  kings.  Tliey  reckoned  from  Menen  the  first,  in 
succession  to  the  heroes,  330  kings  to  Moeris,  and  firom  Mceris  to 
Sethos,  priest  of  Vulcan,  or  341  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos^  in 
a  period  of  11,340  years,  counting  their  reigns  equivalent  to 
mean  generations,  of  three  to  a  centur}\  And  they  reckoned  an 
equal  number  of  high  priests  in  that  period,  whose  wooden  sta- 
tues tliey  shewed  Herodotus^  ranged  in  a  spacious  temple.  Com- 
pare B.  II.  §  100,  142,  143. 

Herodotus  evidently  disbelieved  their  report ;  for  he  noticed 
only  a  single  reign  from  Menes  to  MceriSy  namely.  Queen  JViYo- 
cris :  "  passing  over  all  the  rest  in  silence,  because  none  iff  them 
performed  any  thing  memorable?'*  B.  II.  §  100, 101.  He  has 
indeed  noticed  eleven  reigns  between  Moeris  and  Sethos^  as  re- 
markable ;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  there  were  more  in 
reality,  from  the  considerable  interval  between  both.  "  Moms 
had  not  been  900  years  dead,  when  he  received  this  informa- 
tion." B.  II.  §  13.  But  Herodotns  visited  Egypt  about  B.C. 
448  *.  Mcvris  tlierefore  died  not  earlier  than  B.C.  1348,  and 
the  accession  of  Set hos  was  about  B.C.  713  ;  some  time  before 
Sennacherib'* s  invasion,  in  liis  reign,  which  is  noticed  by  Hero- 
dolus,  B.  II.  §  141  ;  Uie  tnie  date  of  which,  B.C.  711,  he  could 

*  Jlerodotut  visited  Egypt  in  tlie  interval  between  the  death  of  Cfaf,  OljaipL  8S,  4, 
or  B.C.  ^149,  and  the  recital  of  part  of  his  History  at  a  public  aucmbly  in  Jiktai,  «idi 
great  applause,  Olymp.  83,  3,  or  B.C.  44G,  as  we  learn  from  Emaebiutt  Chronkoo.  We 
are  warranted  therefore  to  date  his  visit  to  Egjfpi,  in  the  beginning  of  Ua  tnwclii  BX. 
448. 
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ly  hare  been  ignorant  of,  from  his  knowledge  oiAssj/rian 
•  This  would  leave  an  interval  of  more  than  500  years, 
en  the  death  ot  Mceris  and  accession  o{  SeihoSy  which 

occapy  fifteen  reigns  at  least,  supposing  reigns  equiva- 
9  mean  generations,  and  more,  according  to  the  correct 
iid«  He  has,  indeed,  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the 
Ham  reports,  in  the  following  terms :  "  These  things  are  re  - 
by  the  EgyptianSy  and  if  any  one  think  them  credibley  he  is 
sty :  as  far  mcy  I  am  obliged  to  write  what  I  have  heard!* 

^  123.  And  near  the  end  of  his  history,  he  enters  the 
ing  general  protest :  *^  I  am  obliged  to  relate  what  is  told, 
mm  not  obliged  to  believe  every  thing  indiscriminately; 

I  desire  may  be  understood  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
ryr    B.  VII.  §152. 

;  censure  therefore  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  unfounded,  that 
odotus  wilfully  preferred  extravagant  tales  and  fictions  to 
,  wishing  rather  to  amuse  than  instruct  his  readers.**  This 
ation  is  due  to  the  venerable  Father  of  History. 

VI.  DIODORUS  SICULUS. 

the  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  Herodotus  and  Dio^ 
,  of  near  400  years,  the  Egyptian  priests  greatly  enlarged 
abulous  Chronology.  This  will  most  clearly  appear  ftom 
[lowing  comparison  of  their  respective  Chronicles. 

IODOTU8.  DIODORUS.  T. 

Hemes Menas,  or  Mnevis, 

Many  ages. 
Qfupkaehthus, 

52  reigns  for  1400  years. 
29  reign«  -    •  - 

7  reigns. 
II. 


Of3fiiMBidbiaf. 

'^^oeruj        Y  Uckareue. 

12  reigns. 

Maeris Maris,  or  JIfyrtf . 

6  reigns. 
SesM/m •  •  • . .     SesoosiSf  or  Sssoshis 33 
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HERODOTUS. 

4.  Pheron 


5.  Proteus    

6.  Rhampsinittts 

7.  Cheops 50 

8.  Cephrenes    ....    56 

9.  Mycerinus    

10.  Ayschis    

1 1 .  Any  sis 

12.  Sabaco 50 

Anysis  again. 

13.  Scthos 

14.  12  Kings        1 
Psammetiais  j     50 

15.  Nekus  "I 

16.  Psammis         j 

17.  Apries 25 

18.  Amasis 44 


DIODORUS  T- 

Sesoosis  II. 

Many  ages. 
Amjnosis. 

Actisanes,  the  Ethiopian. 
Mendes,  or  Marus, 

Interregnum. 

5  reigns. 

Cetes,  or  Proteus, 
Ren^his. 

6  reigns. 
Nilus. 

Chemmis,  or  Chembes 50 

Cephres 56 

Mycerimu,  or  Clrnmif. 
Bocchofis 

Sabach,  or  Sabaeo, 

Interregnum S 

12  kings 13 

Psammeticus, 
4  reigns. 

Apries • :.     M 

Amasis 55 


The  forgeries  of  the  Egyptian  priests  are  obvious  in  the  later 
Chronicle :  to  Diodorus  they  foisted  in  many  reigpis,  after 3fimi, 
between  kings  whom  they  had  represented  to  Herodotus  as  cop- 
tiguous.  But  Diodoms  was  not  imposed  upon,  any  more  thai 
Herodotus,  lie  reckoned  the  amount  of  the  reigns  of  the 
genuine  kings,  not  much  more  than  4700  years.  This  is  still 
too  higli ;  more  than  double  tlie  true  amount ;  though  less  than 
half  the  computation  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodoiui. 

From  all  these  early  materials  and  original  documents,  caie- 
fully  and  critically  compared,  and  occasionally  adjusted  by 
Sacred  Chronology  and  Indian  antiquities,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
frame  a  consistent  fabric,  and  connected  series  of  EgyptioM 
Dgmifities ;  which,  like  the  ^^awi(/«*,  may  rest  upon  a  solid 
base  and  permanent  foundation ;  and  correct  the  visionary  and 


*  Exogi  monumentum  ttre  perenniiu, 

Kegalique  situ  Pyramidum  altiusi  &c.    Her, 
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Canons  of  Egyptian  Chronologyy  obtruded  on  the 
MrcheTy  as  the  genuine  system  of  Herodotus  *. 

•  LARCHER'S  EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

•nd  ingenious,  but  fanciful  and  sceptical  Larcher,  in  the  second  edition 
French  translation,  and  elaborate  notes  on  Herodotutf  has  published  the 
d  recantations  of  his  scepticism,  in  the  first  edition. 
Mity  and  the  authenticity  of  Scripture,  rest  upon  the  most  solid  basis, 
able  rockf  against  which  the  waves  o(  Ii^fidelity  break  themselves  in  vain." 
26.]    Vol.  n.  p.  664 

oroughly  convinced  of  all  the  truths  taught  by  the  Christian  Religion, 
led,  or  reformed,  all  the  notes  that  might  injure  it.  From  some  of  these, 
nave  been  drawn,  which  I  disapprove,  and  which  are  far  from  my 
rs  indeed,  I  must  frankly  avow,  for  the  acquittal  of  my  conscience,  con- 
Mrhich,  I  find,  upon  maturer  examination,  and  profounder  researches, 
ly  Joundedf  or  absolutely  false. 

TU  cannot  fail  to  gain  by  this  avowal.  To  her  alone,  have  T  coosecimted 
.tions.  I  am  anxious  to  return  to  her,  from  the  time  that  I  thought  I  had 
better.  May  this  homage,  which  I  now  render  her,  with  the  most  heart- 
rocure  me  absolution  from  all  the  errors  I  might  have  incurred,  and  which 
:o  propagate  !"     Pref.  p.  xxxviii. 

id  candid  confession  and  retractation  of  his  former  errors,  is  highly  ho- 
rcher ;  and  from  a  scholar  of  his  celebrity,  cannot  fail  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Scripture,  which  are  one  and  the  same.  It  is  therefore  the  more  to 
lat  he  did  not  revise  and  correct  his  Scheme  of  Egyptian  Chronology,  ac- 
^otus ;  which  is  not  less  at  variance  with  that  venerable  Father  of  History, 
y  Writ;  and  remains  unaltered,  with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  in 
d  in  other  respects  improved  edition  of  his  work,  8vo.  1802.  The  first 
alished  in  17^6,  7  tomes,  8vo. 

I  is  delivered  and  explained  in  a  long  and  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Chrono^ 
'uSf  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  volume,  and  therefore 
*nded,  by  specious  and  imposing  authority,  to  tlie  reader.  The  following 
oe  found  a  correct,  and  a  clearer  outline  of  his  Scheme,  VoL  VI.  chap.  i. 

I  Period. 

B.C. 

cy  established  in  Egypt. 

riests  of  the  8  most  ancient  Gods,  govern  the  country. 

re  ignorant  when  the  reigns  of  both  commenced. 

II  Period. 

riests  of  the  \2  following  Gods  possess  themselves  of  the  govern-)     17570 

n  to  reign,  [I7OOO  years  before  Anuisis.^ / 

riests  o{  the  Gods  of  the  third  order  succeed  them.  First,  the  "I  15570 
Osiris,  [1 5000  years  before  Amasis.^ ••••/ 

riests  of  Orus  dispossess  them. 

Ill  Period. 

Y. 

irst  i<ing Eratosth.     62  . .   12366 

[10870]   ..   12294 

Vecchieui     68   ..      1424 


T. 

B.C. 

2256  -. 

.     5411 

• 

.     3155 
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I.  ANTEDILUVIAN  DYNASTIES. 

Primary  Gods,  2256  tbars. 

Saturn,  or  Adam 1 

12  Generations,  ending  with  the  deluge J 


T. 

Setottris 44  ..  1S56 

Pheron     18..  131S 

Proteus fiO  ••  1S94 

Pitru  and  Helen  arrive  in  Egypt  20  years  before  B.C.  1270,  Lareher*9'\  w^k 

misdate  of  the  destruction  of  Troy J 

Wiampsin'Uus Manctho     66..  1S44 

Cfieops HerodoL     60  •  •  1178 

Cephrenu*  ..••• Herodot     66  • .  IIS8 

Mycerinus •••••••• • 20  ••  1072 

AsychU 40  ••  lOfiS 

Anytit '\ 1   ..  lOIS 

An  Ethiopian  prince  {^Bocchorii\    > • 50  ••  lOll 

^ny<t«  again,  quitting thclsle  of  £/6o..3* •••••• 7  «.  9SI 

A  chasm  of  191  years (241)    C     191   ..  9M 

«S!(i&aco,  the  Ethiopian •••• Herodot   C      60  ••  78S 

Setlunt  priest  of  Vulcan 40  •  •  713 

defeats  the  Assyrian* ••••••.••            ••  71' 

Interregnum Diodor.         2  •  •  673 

12  joint  kings •  •  •  Diodor.       16  ..  C71 

Psammeticus  alone ...••.. •••• Herodoc.     9B  ••  65C 

Nekos Herodoc     16  ••  117 

Psammis • •••••  HerodoL       6  ••  Oil 

Apries • Herodoc.     S6  ••  M9 

Amasis Herodot.    44  ••  WO 

Psananenitus • •..••••• ••  Herodot.*  •  •  •  6  a. 

Cambyses  conquers  Egypt 

Amyrtaus  retreats  to  the  Isle  ofElbo,  503  years  after  Anysu  Inued  ftom  thcnet  451 


Larcher  prefaces  this  Scheme,  with  the  following  proviso,  to  hb  rwdcn. 

*'  The  Chronology  of  Herodotus  would  appear  to  me  clothed  with  the  ciwrilfr  ^ 
truth;  and  I  should  be  tempted  to  admit  it,  if  the  authority  of  the  sacebd  soouwwtf 
have  permitted  me.  If,  in  the  sequel,  I  advance  any  proposition  which  nay  wob  cm* 
trary  to  this  avowal,  I  beg  the  reader  to  believe,  that  I  only  do  so  in  regard  to  the  aolkai'i 
system,  and  that  I  sincerely  disavow  all  the  consequences  that  nay  bt  dmwa  bm 
thence. 

"  The  Egyptian  Annals  would  become  probable,  if  we  rappoied  ikg  spsrU  to  k  itv- 
nalt  or  else,  that  it  began  at  a  period  much  more  remeie  than  that  aerigncd  Id  Sctir- 
TUKE :  but  they  cease  to  be  so,  when  we  admit  this  same  Scripture.  Ah !  who  eu  hai^ 
tate  between  a  work  divinely  inspired,  and  annals  which  cannot  have  the  aune  degree  if 
credibtlityr 

This  is  an  insidious  recommendation  of  his  own  scheme,  aa  "pnkmhk  hi  badt,^  ni 
**  clothed  with  the  character  of  truth/'  did  not  (he  e/cmtly,  or  iwf  mUifuiijftif^ 
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II.  POSTDILUVIAN  DYNASTIES. 

Dbmigods  and  Heroes,  743   years. 

Y.  B.C. 

nd  his  sons  542  ..     3155 

n  and  his  successors   201  . .     2613 

the  Heroic  age    743  . .     24 12 


b  it  inculcates,  militate  against  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  creation ;  whose 
ndeed  he  speciously  admits  in  namey  but  denies  in  fact  *. 
cbeme  is  '* clothed  with  the  character  o{  fcUtehood,**  throughout:  for  I.  It 
ts  Herodotus ;  and  2.  Is  erroneous  in  itself. 

■st  and  second  periods,  and  third,  before  Maerist  are  not  warranted  by  Hero- 
svidently  discredited  the  exaggerations  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  respecting  the 
Mgns  of  the  primary  and  secondary  Gods  and  Heroes,  as  contrasted  with  the 
less  revoking  Grecian  Theology.  And  where  did  he  find  the  priests  of  Osiris, 
i  by  the  priests  of  Orus  ?  Not  in  Herodotus,  surely.  This  sober  historian  all 
{uishes  the  kings  from  the  priests ^  until  the  solitary  instance  of  Sethos,  priest 
n  whom  the  regal  authority  was  united,  but  ceased  again  after  his  death. 
rcher*s  whole  scheme  of  governing  High  Priests,  seems  to  have  been  fabri* 
ow  an  odium  on  the  sacred  order,  as  ambitious  and  rebellious,  from  the 
>s.  The  case  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  Samuel  the  Judge,  on  which  he 
1  Sam.  viii.  1 — 7»  >s  utterly  irrelevant. 

undamental  date  of  Amyrtaus*  flight  to  the  fens,  B.C.  468,  on  which  his 
is  built,  should  be  lowered  to  B.C.  407;  which  is  the  date  furnished  by 
cuius, 

Asumed  interval  of  503  years,  between  Amyrtaus  and  Anysis,  is  founded 
Htrary  substitution  of  500,  instead  of  300,  the  true  correction  of  the  false  num- 
the  text  of  Herodotus,  B.  II.  §  140,  as  proved  here  in  the  text  This  is  the 
1  error  of  Larcher's  system,  raising  it  in  general  200  years  higher  than  the 

hasm  of  241  years,  which  he  notices,  is  unskilfully  stated,  too  long,  and  mis- 
including  50  years  of  Sabaco,  by  his  own  account,  it  should  be  reduced  to 
but  this  is  too  long :  it  was  only  151  years,  as  proved  here,  in  the  text.  And 
Mycerinus,  rather  than  Anysis,  He  reverses  the  order  of  Herodotus,  in  plac- 
oration  of  Anysis,  before  Sabaco's  reign.  And  he  misrepresents  Anysis  as  first 
f  an  Ethiopian  prince,  (Bocchoris,  or  Asychis,  whom  he  omita  to  name), 
rodotus  expressly  represents  him  as  expelled  by  Sabaco, 
this  accumulation  of  errors  in  excess,  all  his  dates  from  Amyrtaut  upwards, 
re  too  high ;  and  from  Mceris  to  Menes,  extravagant.  Contradicting  not  only 
rightly  understood,  but  all  the  other  ancient  Egyptian  documents,  which  he 
ut  has  equally  misrepresented. 

'  correct  dates  in  his  whole  System,  are  the  accession  of  Sethos,  B.C.  713,  as 
by  Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  the  invasion  of  Cambyses,  B.C.  625. 

In 

le  Epicurean  AtJieists  of  old. ^-— Decs,  nomine  ponunt,  re  toUunt.     Ai  de« 

Cicero. 

IV.  E  e 
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III.    EGYPTIANS. 

FIRST   DYNASTY,  253   YEARS. 

T.  B.C 

Menes  and  his  successors,  &c.  ending  with  Timaus,  or  )    253  .  •  i41S 

Cancharis S  ..  2159 

SECOND   DYNASTY,   SHEPHERD    KINGS,  260   YEARS. 

1.  Salatis,  Silites,  or  Nirmaryada    • 19  •  2139 

2.  Baion,  Byon,  or  Babya ■ 44  ..  2140 

3.  Apachnes,  Pachnan,  or  Rucma 37  7  in«  •  •  2096 

First  pyramid  begun  about . .  2095 

Abraham  visits  Eyypt  aibout ..  2077 

4.  Apophes 61  . .  2059 

5.  Janias,  or  Sethos 50  1  m.  . .  1998 

6.  Assis,  or  Aseth 49  2  m.  ..  1948 

Expulsion  of  the  SA^A«reb 260  ..  1899 

THIRD   DY'NASTY,   NATIVE    KINGS,  251    YEARS. 

AUsphroffmuthosis,  &c 27  •  •  1899 

Joseph  appointed  (lovemor,  or  Regent 9  ••  1872 

Jacob*8  family  settle  in  Goshen • .  215  • .  1863 

Deaih  of  Joseph ..  1792 

Queen  Nitocris . .  1742 

Exode  of  the  Israelites • ••••••.••••  251  . .  1648 

FOURTH  DYNASTY,  340  YEARS. 

1.  Amosis,  Tethmosis,  or  Thummosis 25    4m...  1648 

2.  Chebron ^ 13  ..  1623 

3.  Amenophisl 20    7m...  1610 

4.  Amesses ••••     21     9m...  1569 

6.  Mephres 12    9m...  1567 

6.  Misphragmuthosis 25  10  m. . .  1554 


In  Larcher'i  system  of  Egyptian  Chronology^  "  all  U  false  and  hoUow  :"^Um,  in  prin- 
ciples and  conittructiun ;  hollow^  in  profeuions  of  regard  tot  Hentdotmt,  wImb  kt  niat- 
presents;  and  of  veneration  for  Scripture,  which,  Judas  Kk*,  ha  betrays  «ilkaki»; 
labouring  with  a  sliew  of  leaniing,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rauoa.  ladeol* 
to  adopt  and  pursue  bis  own  evangelical  imagery,  it  is  built  upon  lika  sand,  mad  eu  udAst 
withstand  the  wind  nor  the  rain  of  sacred  and  skilful  critidiaif  beating  against  It,  dl  il 
falls,  witli  great  ruin,  into  merited  contempt,  henceforward;  destined  to  rise  no  BMNe. 
(Matt  vii.  2(1,  27.)  Like  the  Tyramids  of  MoerU,  it  will  soon  disappear  in  the  like  if 
LeUiff  or  oblivion.  Such  is  tlie  just  reward  of  talents  perverted  and  —iiappJid!  Tbey 
may  blaie  for  a  moment,  but  are  quickly  extinguished. 
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Y.  B.C. 

7.  Thmosis,  or  Tethmosis 9  8m...  1528 

8.  AmenophisU 30  5in.  ..  1518 

9.  Orus,  or  Horus •.... 36  5m...  1488 

10.  Acenchris ^  <«..«. .  12  1  m.  . .  1452 

11.  Rathosis **.. 9  ..  1440 

12.  Acencheres  I ^..•.  12  5m...  1431 

13.  AcencheresU «•« 20  3m...  1418 

14.  Armais,  or  Harmais •  •  •  •  4  1  m.  . .  1398 

15.  Ramesses —  ...•  1  4m...  1394 

16.  Harmesses 66  2m...  1393 

17 ^  Amenophis  III.  or  Motris 19  6m...  1327 

1308 


Death  of  Moms 340    7  m* 


FIFTH   DYNASTY,  342   YEARS. 

1.  Sethos,  Sethosis,  Sesostris,  or  Osymandes •  •  33 

2.  Rampses,  or  Pheron  , .  61 

3.  Cetes,  or  Proteus,  or  Ramesses 50 

Paris  and  Helen  driven  to  Egypt •••• 

Menelaus  comes  to  Egypt 

4.  Ametwphis  IW .•«.. 40 

Fictitious  expulsion  of  the  Israelites 

5.  Rampsinites • . .  42 

6.  Cheops,  or  Chemmis 50 

7.  Cephrines,  Cephres,  or  Sesak 56 

— ■ invades  Rehoboam • 

8.  Mycerinus,  or  Cherinus 10 

His  death 342 


1308 
1275 
1214 
1194 
1183 
1164 
1130 
1124 
1082 
1032 
986 
976 

966 


SIXTH   DYNASTY,  293   YEARS. 


A  chasm 151 

1.  Bocchoris,  or  Asychis . • .  •  •  •  44 

2.  Anysis, •\ 2 

3.  Sabacon  or  Soa,  or  So  > •  50 

Anysis  again J •^ 6 

4.  Sebecon,  or  Sethos   •  40 

Sennacherib  invades  Egypt  ...•#* 


End  of  the  period 293 


966 
815 

771 
769 
719 
713 

711 
673 


SEVENTH   DYNASTY,    148   YEARS. 

12  Contemporary  Kings •  •  • .  •  15 

2.  Psammiticus •  • . . .  39 

3.  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh  Necko •  16 

kills  Josiah,  and  takes  CadgHs  or  Jenuakm .  • 

E  e  2 


673 
658 

619 
60& 
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T.  BC. 

4.  Psammis •  •  •  • •  •  •  6                        603 

5.  AprieSf  or  Pharaoh  Hophra 28             . .         597 

Nebuchadnezzar  ravages  Egypt • . .         570 

6.  Amasis 44             . .         569 

Solon*s  visit  about . .          554 

Cynts  conquers  Egypt  . .         535 

7.  Psammenitus,  I.  Revolt  of  Egypt 6m...         52S 

148 

EIGHTH   DYNASTY,   PERSIAN    KINGS,   112   YEARS. 

1 .  Cambyses  reduces  Egypt     )  ^g                        ^a , 

I.  Persian  Administration  S 

2.  Darius  Hystaspes,  II.  Revolt  of  Egypt 3            . .         487 

3.  Xerxes  reduces  Egypt             1  24                        4g4 

II.  Persian  Administration     S 

4.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  III.  Revolt  of  Egypt 4             •  •        460 

reduces  E^r^jf         >  .^                         ^ 

III.  PpTwan  Administration   $    '* 

Herodotus  visits  Egypt . .          448 

6.  DaHus  Nothus,  IV.  Revolt  of  Egypt 112            . .         413 

NINTH    DYNASTY,   EGYPTIAN   KINGS,  81    YEARS. 

1 .  Amyrtaus 6             ..          413 

2.  Pausiris 6             . .         407 

3.  Psammeticus,  II 6             . .          401 

4.  Nephereus 6             . .          395 

5.  Acoris • 14             ..          389 

6.  Nectanebis 12             . .          375 

7.  Tachus,  or  Tteos. 2             ..363 

8.  Nectanebus 11             . .          361 

Ochus  reduces  Egypt  > 

IV.  Persian  Administration  S    


IS        *    ..  350 


Alexander  conquers  Egypt 81  . .         333 

TENTH  DYNASTY,  MACEDO-GRECIANS, 

302  Years. 

This  last  dynasty  is  given  in  Ptolomy*s  Canon,  ending  with 
the  death  of  Cleopatra j  and  conquest  of  Egtfpt  by  the  Ronumi, 
Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  164,  of  this  work. 

In  adjusting  the  Chronology  of  the  first  period^  I  have  re- 
duced the  excessive  period  of  3984  years,  in  the  Old  Chronicley 
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to  the  correct  period  of  2256  years,  from  the  creation  to  the  de- 
luge. And  this  correction  is  warranted  by  the  Oriental  his- 
toriajis.  The  Tharik  al  Thabari  notices  a  race  of  Pr<eadamite 
DemonSy  among  whom  they  ranked  Jan  ben  Jan,  the  supposed 
builder  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  After  them,  it  notices  an 
Antediluvian  dynasty  of  seventeen  Egyptian  kings,  beginning 
with  KrauSy  the  sixth  from  Adam ;  under  the  last  of  whom, 
Firaoun,  came  on  the  universal  deluge,  in  the  year  2156  *,  after 
the  creation  of  man.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  wickedness 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  Fira^oun  in  particular ;  after  he 
had  ^Titten  to  king  Darmasely  in  whose  dominions  the  prophet 
Noah  dwelt,  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  burn  the  ark  he  was 
building.  But  this  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  Egyptian 
High  Priest,  who  favoured  Noah,  and  married  his  own  daugh- 
ter to  one  of  his  sons,  and  was  saved  himself,  with  Noah,  in  the 
ark.     See  Univers.  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  278—280,  folio. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  period,  I  have  encreased 
the  Patriarchal  administration  of  the  Eight  Demigods,  Noah 
and  his  sons,  from  217  to  542  years,  till  the  separation  of  those 
primitive  families.  By  this  compensation  of  errors  in  excess 
and  defect,  the  amount  of  the  reigns  of  the  Gods  and  Demigods 
approaches  nearer  to  the  tme  amount,  than  either  singly. 

In  the  third  period,  I  have  raised  the  date  of  the  first  king, 
Menes,  from  Syncellus,  B.C.  2167,  Africanus  and  EusebiuSy 
B.C.  2218 ;  Eratosthenes,  B.C.  2220,  and  the  Old  Chronicle, 
B.C.  2231,  to  B.C.  2412;  upon  the  higher  authority  of  Jo^e- 
phus,  who  had  access  to  the  original  dynasties  of  Manetho,  and 
states,  1.  that  "  Menes  was  many  years  before  Abraham^"*  (who 
was  bom  B.C.  2153,)  and  2.  that  "  he  reigned  more  than  1300 
years  before  Solomon,^^  (who  began  B.C.  1030,)  Ant.  8,  6,  2,  p. 
358,  Hudson;  and  also,  upon  the  probable  duration  of  Mis- 
raim*s  dynasty  in  the  Old  Chronicle,  for  201  years  ;  which,  de- 
ducted from  its  correct  beginning,  B.C.  2613,  according  to  Syn- 
ceUus,  gives  its  end,  B.C.  2412. 

The  duration  of  the  Jirst  dynasty,  253  years,  is  the  medium 
of  the  accounts  of  Eusebius,  252  years,  Africanus  253  years, 
and  Syncellus  255  years,  and  is  therefore  probably  correct,  and 
gives  the  end  of  the  first  dynasty,  B.C.  2159. 

The  duration  of  the  second  dynasty,  260  years,  is  taken  from 

*  This  number  2156,  only  differing  a  century,  is  evidently  an  erraUun,  for  the  cotw 
rect  number,  2256. 
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tlie  genuine  account  of  Manetho^  furnished  by  Jo$ephus  coDtia 
Apion,  i.  §  14,  which  sufiiciently  exposes  the  corruptions  of 
Africmuts  and  EusebiuSf  and  leads  us  to  regret  the  loss  of 
Manethd'H  works. 

The  duration  of  tlie  third  dynanfy  is  collected  from  Manetko 
and  Scripture.  The  time  of  Queen  NitocrUj  noticed  by  Hero- 
dotusy  is  dctemiined  from  EratostheneSy  corrected  by  the  tine 
time  of  Menes, 

The  fourlh  dynasiy  is  given  from  the  genuine  fragment  of 
Maneihoy  presened  by  Josephus  contra  Apion.  i.  §  15. 

TihQjiflh  dynaaty  is  coUected  from  ManethOy  HeroeloiySy  and 
Diod<iru8. 

In  the  sixth  dynasty y  from  Herodotus  and  DiodoruSy  a  chasm 
is  detected  of  151  years,  from  its  commencement  B.C.  966,  as 
deduced  from  ihejiflhy  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Bocchorisy  B.C.  815,  as  reckoned  upwards  through  the  inter- 
mediate reigns,  from  tlic  known  reign  of  SethoSj  the  last,  B.C. 
713.  The  ten  reigns  may  be  supplied  fix>m  the  Catalogue  of 
iS*y?<c^//«/«,  beginning  with  the  64th,  ^^/lenoj^Aur,  and  ending  with 
the  74tli,  Bocchoris, 

The  adjustment  of  the  intermediate  reigns,  here  given  from 
carefid  comparison  of  the  history  in  HerodottiSy  is  confirmed  by 
an  important  coiTection  of  his  present  text,  B.  II.  §  140;  in 
which,  it  is  said,  Uiat  '^  the  Isle  ofElbOy  where  Anysis  concealed 
liimself  in  the  fens,  during  the  domination  of  the  Ethiopian, 
Sabacon  or  SoUy  remained  for  more  than  700  years  from  that 
time,  undiscovered  by  the  succeeding  princes,  till  Amyriauiy 
who  fled  to  the  fens,  on  the  defeat  of  tlie  Egyptians  by  the 
Persian^s,^'*  This  defeat,  we  know,  was  about  B.C.  456,  and 
counting  upwards  700  years,  it  would  greatly  antedate  the  time 
of  J//^A7.9,  B.C.  1156.  Instead  of  700  years  therefore,  which  is 
palpably  erroneous,  Perizonius  suggested  a  conrection  of  500; 
which  was  introduced  by  Borheck  into  his  edition  of  flIrrwMitfy 
and  copied  by  ReiziuSy  and  tlie  Oxford  edition  of  1809,  and 
adopted  by  Larchery  and  Beloey  in  their  Notes  on  Herodotus, 
But  this  number  also  is  too  high  for  the  Chionologj.  The 
learned  Bonhiery  and  fVesseling,  in  his  Notes  on  Herodotus^ 
have  judiciously  restored  tlie  true  number,  300,  and  pointed  out 
the  source  of  the  error,  in  the  likeness  of  the  numerals,  B  H  H, 
700,  and  H  H  II,  300,  for  H,  singly,  denotes  100,  but  inclosed  in 
a  Greek  iV,  IHT,  500.      See  Vol.   I.  p.  9,  of  this  woiIl    And 
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this  critically  corresponds  with  the  Chronology ;  for,  subtract- 
ing the  flight  of  Amyrt<Bus  to  the  fens,  B.C.  456,  from  the 
former  flight  o{  Any  sis,  B.C.  769,  tlie  difference  313  years,  well 
accords  with  the  expression  of  Herodotus^  "  more  than  300 
years,**  and  vouches  both  the  correctness  of  the  Chronology,  and 
the  truth  of  the  emendation.  Something  more  is  required  of 
Editors  and  Commentators  of  the  Classics^  than  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  dead  languages ! 

The  seventh  dynasty  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  authentic  infor- 
mation of  Herodotus^  and  also  the  eighth. 

The  ninth  dynasty  is  collected  chiefly  from  Diodorus  Siculus. 

MISRAIM. 

Eyypt  was  first  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Misraimy  the 
second  son  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6;  whence  it  is  usually  styled, 
OnSD  V^H,  "  The  land  of  Misraim,'^  Gen.  xiii.  10,  &c.  and 
once,  in  the  singular  number,  IISD  Hh^^,  "  the  canals  of  Misor^* 
Isa.  xix.  6,  whence  the  Misor  of  Sancfumiatho,  and  Mesr^  the 
modem  Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  The  plural  Misraim,  Misrim,  or 
Mi^ritesy  was  rather  the  name  of  the  family,  or  people,  as  Abel 
Misraim,  ^^  themoummgofthe  MisriteSy^  or  EgyptianSyGen.l.  11. 

This  family  first  settled  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  built 
the  famous  city  of  Thebes.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  377,  378,  of  this 
work.  Thence,  in  process  of  time,  they  gradually  spread  into 
the  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta,  as  its  land  became  formed  by  the 
alluvions  of  the  Nile. 

MENES. 

The  Patriarchal  regimen  introduced  with  the  fiunily  of 
Misor,  subsisted  till  Menes,  who,  either  by  compulsion,  or  per- 
suasion, first  introduced  regal  government  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  prince.  To  check  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  he 
turned  its  course  into  a  more  direct  channel,  and  built  the  city  of 
Memphis  upon  the  former  bed  of  the  river.  Until  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  original  enbankment  of  the  new  channel  formed 
by  Menes  was  kept  up  and  carefully  repaired,  even  by  the  Per- 
nan  government  He  was  also  a  religious  prince :  he  founded 
the  magnificent  temple  of  Hephaistos,  or  Vulcan,  in  the  same 
city,  dedicated  to  the  SUPREME  Being  ;  and  he  was  the  father 

13 
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of  his  people.  By  the  advice  of  bis  prime  minister,  Thoth^  or 
Hermes,  he  divided  the  whole  coimtiy  oi Egypt  into  three  lots: 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  crowHy  the  priesthood^  and  the 
soldiery y  who  each  farmed  out  to  the  people  their  respective 
shares.  And  this  order  of  things  subsisted  till  the  Shepherd 
invasion  and  conquest,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  B.  I. 
ch.  C.     See  also  Vol.  II.  p.  140,  of  this  work. 

THE  SHEPHERD  DYNASTY. 

Manetho  has  given  the  following  account  of  this  foreign  dy- 
nasty, in  a  fragment  fortunately  preserved  by  Josephus,  contra 
Apion,  i.  §  14. 

^'  We  had  formerly  a  king  named  Timat&Sj  [or  Thammiiiz[, 
In  his  reign,  God,  upon  what  account  I  know  not,  was  ofiended 
with  us ;  and  unexpectedly,  men  from  the  east  [Arahia\  of  ob- 
scure origin,  boldly  invaded  tlie  kingdom,  and  subdued  it  with- 
out a  contest  Having  mastered  the  former  rulers,  they  then 
barbarously  burnt  the  cities,  demolished  the  temples  of  the  Gods, 
and  treated  all  the  inhabitants  most  hostilely :  massacring  some 
of  the  men,  and  reducing  the  wives  and  children  of  others  to 
slavery. 

^^  They  next  appointed  one  of  their  leaders  king,  whose  name 
was  Salatis,  He  resided  in  Memphis^  and  imposed  a  tribute 
on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  put  garrisons  in  the  most 
important  places.  But  chiefly  he  secured  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  countr}',  foreseeing  that  the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  most 
powerful,  would  be  tempted  to  invade  the  kingdom  likewise. 
Finding  therefore  in  the  Saite  nome,  a  city  situated  most  conve- 
niently on  the  north  side  of  the  Bubastic  channel  [of  the  Nile] 
which  was  called  Avaris,  [or  Abaris  *, "  the  pass**]  in  an  an- 
cient theological  book,  he  rebuilt,  and  fortified  it  most  strongly, 
and  garrisoned  it  witli  two  himdred  and  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers. Hither  he  used  to  come  in  summer,  to  furnish  them  with 
com  and  pay,  and  he  carefully  disciplined  them,  for  a  tenor  to 
foreigners.     He  died  after  he  had  reigned  19  years. 

'^  The  next,  called  B<Don,  reigned  44  years;  and  after  him 
Apachntis,  36  years  and  3  months ;  then  Apophis,  61  years;  and 
Juntas,  50  years  and  1  month ;  and  after  them,  AssiM^  49  years 

*  Thitt  was  after wardx  c<tlled  Peliuiam,    See  VoU  I.  p.  375. 
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and  2  months.  These  six  were  their  first  kings,  who  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  EgypiianSy  and  wished  of  all  things  to 
eradicate  them." 

"  Their  whole  nation  was  called  YK202,   UksoSy  that  is 

*  Royal  Shepherds ;'  for  YK,  in  the  sacred    tongue,    signifies 

*  king;^  but  2Q2,  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  *  shepherd^  or  *  shep- 
herds *.'     Some  say  they  were  Ardbs^'* 

In  another  copy,  says  Josephus^  I  find  that  the  term  'YK, 
when  aspirated,  signifies  "  captives'''*  in  the  Egyptian  language ; 
whence  'YK2QS,  HuksoSy  "  captive  shepherdsy^  a  title  applied 
to  the  Israelites  afterwards,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Egyp- 
tiansy  from  their  pastoral  life,  [Gen.  xlvi.  32.]  and  fi-om  Josephy 
their  ancestor,  styling  himself  a  captive  [Gen.  xl.  15  ;  xli.  12.] 
whom  Manetho  represented  as  descended  firom  the  Royal  Shep- 
herds. 

"  At  length,  the  native  Egyptian  princes  rebelled  against  these 
tyrants,  and  after  a  tedious  warfare,  drove  them  out  of  the  rest 
of  Egypt y  and  shut  them  up  in  AvariSy  where  they  had  collected 
all  their  cattle  and  plunder,  and  besieged  them  with  an  army  of 
480,000  men.  But  despairing  of  success,  the  Egyptians  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them,  and  they  were  suffered  to  depart 
unmolested  fi-om  Egypty  with  all  their  households,  amounting  to 
240,000  souls,  and  their  cattle.  Accordingly,  they  crossed  the 
desert,  but  being  afi'aid  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the  Assy- 
rian power,  which  then  held  Asia  in  'subjection,  they  settled  in 
the  country  of  Judeay  and  there  built  Jertisatemy 

In  this  curious  fi-agment  of  ManethOy  truth  and  falsehood  are 
blended  together.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabian 
shepherds,  and  their  subsequent  expulsion,  in  the  reign  of 
Assisy  the  sixth  king  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty,  are  true ;  but 
they  were  not  the  ancestors  of  the  IsraeliteSy  or  "  captive  shep- 
herdsy'*  nor  did  they  settle  in  Judeay  after  their  expulsion,  but 
westward,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean y  where  they 
destroyed  or  subdued  the  natives,  the  "  Avinty''  or  "  AviteSy^ 
after  "  they  came  from  Caphtory'*  or  the  Lower  Egypty  Deut.  ii. 
23.  And  in  allusion  to  their  expulsion  fi*om  thence,  they  are 
styled  "  the  Philistines,  the  remnant  of  the  country  of  Caphtory* 
Jer.  xlvii.  4,  preserv  ing,  in  the  name  of  their  country,  the  re- 
membrance of  their  origin ;  for  PalestinCy  in  the  Sanscrit,  or 

*  The  Isthmus  of  Suezy  in  its  name,  records  the  pass  by  which  these  "  shepkereU^* 
invaded  Egypt,  for  Suez  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  Soif,  or  Simcc* 
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ancieut  Syriac,  signifies  Pali-^than^  "  shepherd  landy^  as  wc 
learn  from 

THE  HINDU  RECORDS. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  HinduSy  according  to  Captain  WU- 
ford,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile^  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches^  Vol.  III.  p.  46,  &c.  notice  two  Temarkable 
migrations  from  the  east,  in  remote  times ;  first  of  the  YadacM^ 
or  "  sacred  race,"  and  afterwards  of  the  Pali^  Palliy  or  "  shep- 
herds." 

The  Yadavas  seem  to  have  been  the  first  settlers  of  the  earth, 
the  three  primitive  families  of  Noah's  sons,  '^  of  whom  the  whok 
eartli  was  overspread."  Gen.  ix.  19.  Of  whom,  MisrainCs  fionily 
settled  in  Egypty  about  B.C.  2613,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  Pally  Palliy  or  "  shepherds,"  were  a  powerful  tribe,  who 
in  ancient  times  governed  the  whole  country  firom  the  Indus  to 
the  mouth  of  tlie  GangeSy  and  are  called  Palibothrij  by  PUiy, 
and  PaliputraJiy  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  Hieie^ 
were  an  active,  entcrprizing,  ro\'ing  race  *,  who  spread  them- 
selves, by  conquest,  colonization  or  commerce,  widely  throii(^« 
out  Asiay  Africa  and  Europe, 

Crossing  over  fi-om  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Oulph,  thej 
colonized  tlie  sea  coasts  of  Arabia  and  AJrica ;  in  the  latter, 
tlieir  country  was  called  Barharia  by  the  Greeks  and  Rmmms^ 
from  Berbery  "  a  shepherd,"  according  to  Bruce^  VoL  II.  p.  21, 
who  describes  them  as  a  distinct  race  from  the  natiTeSi  with 
long  hair,  and  dark  complexions,  living  in  tents,  and  shilliiig 
tlieir  cattle  from  place  to  place,  for  the  convenience  of  pasturage. 
They  seem  to  be  the  eastern  Ethiopians^  as  distinguished  froa 

*  These  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Petatgi,  or  early  coloniiti  of  i\  fujiii— fwi,  JhJn, 
Samothrace,  Greece  and  JiaJ^y  noticed  by  Ilerodotui;  and  distingubbed  froa 
settlers,  by  their  language  and  religious  rites.     They  were  an  jiaiatie  raoBt  md 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  TmjanSf  coming  from  Laritta.     Uiad.  ii.  SMT  i  x-  4S9. 

Virgil  also  notices  the  Pelasgi  among  tlie  early  colonist!  of  Laiimm  and  JBtrmnms  ■■' 
of  Lydian,  or  Asiatic  descent,  ^neid.  8,  470'-"002. 

Sylvano,  &ma  est  Veteret  sacrasse  PeUugoi, 
Arvorum  jKcor'uque  Deo,  lucumque  ^emque ; 
Qui  primi  fines  aliquando,  habuere  Latino$» 
———————  Lydia  quondam 

Gens,  bello  praclara,  jugis  insedit  EtruteU* 

Here,  SylvanuSf  is  the  same  as  Paka,    Georg.  3,  1. 
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tstem,  by  Homer ^  Iliad,  i.  423 ;  Odyss.  i.  22 ;  and  by 
jtuSy  in  his  catalogue  of  the  army  oi  Xerxes ^  B.  VII. 
odotus  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  Syria  as 
migrated,  according  to  their  own  account,  from  the  Red 
the  sea  coast  of  the  MediterraneaUj  and  applying  them- 
to  navigation  and  commerce.  B.  I.  §  1,5;  VII.  §  89. 
r  extensively  they  spread  themselves  in  Asia  and  Europe^ 
B  from  the  cities  and  places  retaining  their  names.  Thus 
ine  or  Palesthan  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
ost  probably  was  their  original  settlement ;  the  town  of 
lira  stood  on  the  Hellespant ;  the  river  Strymon  in 
?  was  sumamed  PaUestinus ;  the  PalestifUB  arenmy  and 
Hn<B  foss^iones  were  found  in  Epirus ;  the  Pelestini,  and 
?n  Philistia^  on  the  river  Po  in  Italy ;  and  the  God,  or 
ss  of  Shepherdsy  among  the  Latins,  was  called  Pales, 

Te  quoque,  magna  PaleSf  et  te  memorande  canemiu, 
Pastor  ab  Amphryso*.  Virg.  Georo.  iii.  I. 

curious  account  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  this  shepherd 
is  preserved  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  from 
e  the  following  extract  is  furnished  by  Wilford.  Asiatic 
rch.  Vol.  III.  p.  225. 

Q  ancient  king,  called  Chatura  *  yana,  (from  his  know- 
of  tlie/owr  VedasJ  passed  a  hundred  years  in  a  cavern  of 
mu  girl,  the  black  mountain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cali  f 
e,  performing  the  most  rigorous  acts  of  devotion.  At  length 
^u  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  him  his  wish  of  male 

that  he  should  have  a  son  called  Tamo-vatsa,  This 
,  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  was  warlike  and  ambi- 
but  wise  and  devout.  He  prayed  to  Vishnu  to  enlarge 
apire ;  and  the  God  granted  his  request     Hearing  that 

sthafi,  (the  land  of  Egypt  J  was  governed  by  a  powerftd 
ijust  prince,  called  Nirmaryada,  he,  with  a  chosen  army, 
;d  that  couiitiy,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  and  began 
linistcr  justice  among  the  people,  to  give  them  a  specimen 
ood  king ;  and  when  Nirmaryada  sent  to  expostulate,  he 

m  the  Sancrit  Chatura,  was  evidently  derived  the  Latin  Quatuor,     Indeed  the 
between  the  Sancrit  and  Latin,  seems  to  be  stronger  than  between  the  Sancrit 
other  of  the  European  languages.  See  note  on  the  Eleusinian  MytterieSf  p.  163 
>lume. 

m  Cali,  "  black/'  came  the  Greek,  KiXat,  or  KeXaivoQf  whence  Kikaivtftf^ 
black-clouded  Jove,''  which  is  the  exact  rendering  o(  lo'tihoTf  or  O-stT'iSf  '*  black 
Jove,"  in  Hebrew  and  Egyptian*     See  my  DiuertatioM, 
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treated  his  expostulation  with  disdain.  This  brought  on  a  bloody 
battle  of  three  days,  in  which  the  Egyptian  king  was  killed. 
The  conqueror,  who  fought  like  anotber  Parasa  Rama^  then 
took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Misra^  and  governed  with 
perfect  equity.  Bahya  Vatsa,  his  son,  devoted  himself  to  reli- 
gion, and  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son  Rucma  VatsOj  who 
tenderly  loved  his  people,  and  so  highly  improved  his  coontiy, 
that  from  his  just  revenues  he  amassed  an  incredible  treasure. 
His  wealth  was  so  great,  that  he  raised  three  mountains,  called 
Rucm-adrij  Rajat-adn,  and  Retu-adri,  or  the  mountain  otgoU^ 
oi  silvery  and  oi  gems.^'* 

In  this  legend  we  trace  the  distorted  features  of  tlie  Egyptian 
account. 

By  an  interchange  of  characters,  Tamo  is  the  Timaus  of 
ManethOj  a  quiet  and  peaceable  prince,  who  was  invaded, 
without  provocation,  by  this  Nirmnryada  ;  or  "  Nimrodiie^  of 
Cushitc  race,  called  Salatis  by  Manetho,  and  Silites  by  Syn- 
cellus." 

Ilis  son,  Ba/tyay  is  plainly  the  Baion  of  Manetho, 

The  third  king  was  sumamed  Rucmay  from  his  immense 
wealth,  which  he  collected  by  o})pressing  the  Egyptians,  though 
"  he  tenderly  loved  his  own  people,"  the  Shepherds ;  and  wish- 
ing either  to  extirpate  the  natives,  or  to  break  down  their  spi- 
rits, by  hard  and  incessant  labour,  he  employed  them  in  con- 
stnicting  those  stupendous  monuments  of  ancient  ostentation 
and  tyranny,  the  Pyramids^  which  are  evidently  the  factitious 
"  mountains''*  meant  in  the  Hindu  records,  originally  cased  with 
yellow,  white  or  spotted  marbles,  brought  from  tlie  quarries  of 
Arabia^  though  built  of  the  Libyan  stone  on  the  spot.  See  the 
foregoing  article  of  the  Pyramids  *,  Vol.  I.  p.  379. 

*  To  the  proofs  there  assigned  from  the  Atiatie  Reteareket,  that  the  P^rmmkb  wcrt 
Water  Temples,  consecrated  to  the  divinity  of  the  NUe,  we  may  here  add  the  judkioas 
ohservations  of  that  well-informed  traveller,  Shaw, 

**  Pliny  asserts  that  they  were  built  for  ostentation^  and  to  keep  an  idle  people  hi  m- 
ployment;  [Exod.  v.  17.]  Others,  (which  u  the  most  received  opinion)  that  they 
to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  But  if  Cheops,  SuphU,  or  whoever  ebe 
the  founder  of  the  great  Pyramid,  intended  it  only  for  his  sepulchre,  what  ffrraiifln 
there  for  such  a  narrow  sloping  entrance  into  it  ?  or  for  the  waU<,  at  it  is  called,  at  dN 
bottom  of  the  gallery  ?  or  for  the  lower  chamber,  with  a  large  nitck  or  hole  in  the 
wall  of  it  ?  or  for  the  long  narrow  cavities  in  the  walls  or  udet  of  the  huge  ayfc 
which  likewise  is  incrusted  all  over  with  the  finest  gramie  marble  f  or  fiir  the  two  mie 
chambers,  and  the  lofty  gallery,  with  benches  on  each  side)  that  introdnee  oa  imo  it  t 

*'  As  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  titeology  was  doChed  in  ii^yiimoiiff  cmUcai  aid 
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om  this  Hindu  record,  we  seem  Ailly  warranted  to  ascribe 
uilding  of  the  first  and  greatest  pyramid  to  ApachneSy  the 
of  the  Shepherd  kings,  and  of  the  rest,  to  his  successors, 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  the  native  Egyptians ^  to 
dotusj  that  "  they  were  built  by  one  PhilitiSy  a  shepherd, 
kept  his  cattle  in  these  parts,  and  whose  memory  was  held 
ich  abhorrence,  that  the  inhabitants  would  not  even  repeat 
names*."  B.  II.  §  128.  Here,  the  Egyptian  tradition 
fortunately  retained  the  original  title  of  the  "  Shepherds," 
'hilitisy  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Philistines;  both  derived 
the  Sanscrit,  Paliy  "  Shepherd." 

le  whole  time  employed  in  building  the  first  pyramid,  ac- 
ng  to  HerodotuSy  was  thirty-two  years  and  a  half,  which 
»s  within  tlie  reign  of  Apachnes  of  37  years,  7  months,  ac- 
ng  to  Manet  ho.  We  may  therefore  date  the  commence- 
early  in  his  reign,  about  B.C.  2095. 

le  three  great  pyramids,  according  to  P/iwy,  were  built  in 

pace  of  seventy-eight  years  and  four  months ;  if  therefore 

irst  was  built  by  the  third  king,  ApachneSy  the  others  must 

been  built  by  his  successors,  Apophes  the  Fourth,  and 

as  the  Fifth,  whose  reigns  were  long  enough  for  that  pur- 

At  length,  the  Egyptians^  wearied  out  with   such  long 

nued   tyranny  and  insupportable    labours,  rebelled,    and 

a  tedious  and  bloody  warfare,  expelled  the  Shepherds^ 

r  the  sixth  king,  AssiSy  after  they  had  enslaved  Egypt  260 

(. 

le  commencement  and  end  of  this  dynasty  is  critically  deter- 
d  by  that  great  chronologer,  JosephuSy  fi-om  the  Grecian 
nicies,  in  the  following  important  passage : 
[t  is  evident,"  says  he,  "  that  if  the  time  be  computed  firom 

,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  these  turnings,  apartments  and  secrets  in 
cture,  were  intended  for  some  nobler  purpose ;  and  that  the  Deity,  which  vras 
1  on  the  outward  form  of  this  pile,  was  to  be  worshipped  within.  No  places  could 
ly  have  been  more  ingeniously  contrived  for  these  adyta,  or  secret  chambers, 
had  so  great  a  share  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries  and  initiations." 
iriety  of  miscellaneous  information,  respecting  the  pyramids,  from  the  most  ap- 
English  and  French  travellers,  is  given  in  the  notes  o{Beloe*s  Translation  otHero- 
^oL  I.  p.  447—450  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  41—48,  and  131,  132.     Second  edit. 

Part  of  the  punishment  annexed  in  France  to  high  treason,  and  other  enormous 
s,  was  the  irrevocable  e^^tinction  of  the  family  name  of  the  convicted  persons." 
Beloe,  to  whom  we  owe  this  note,  was  mistaken  in  the  next ;  supposing  that "  the 
rds  alluded  to  were  probably  the  Israelites." 
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the  aforesaid  [260]  years,  ilie  Shepherds,  so  called,  and  our  [sup- 
posed] ancestors,  emigrated  from  Egyptj  and  settled  in  this 
country  [of  Palestine']  393  years  before  Danaus  came  to  Argos. 
— Manetho  then,  has,  from  the  Egyptian  records,  attested  two 
points  of  the  greatest  moment  to  us ;  first,  onr  arrival  in  Egypt 
from  anotlhcr  quarter j  (and  next,  ouf  departure  from  thence  *J 
in  times  so  ancient,  as  nearly  to  precede  the  Trojan  times  a 
thousand  years,^^     Contr.  Apion.  I.  §  16. 

First,  the  Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt  was  nearly  1000  yeaif 
before  the  Trojan  times,  or  destruction  of  TVoy,  B.C.  1183, 
about  B.C.  2183 :  which  rightly  exceeds,  by  24  years,  the  dale 
here  assigned,  B.C.  2159. 

Next,  the  departure  of  the  Shepherds,  or  their  expulnon 
fi'om  Egf/pty  was  393  years  before  Danaus  came  to  Argos :  But, 
by  the  Parian  Chronicle,  ^^  Danaus  and  his  daughters  tailed 
from  Egypt  to  Lindus  in  lUiodeSy^  B.C.  1511;  where  they 
made  some  stay,  for  '^  they  built  a  temple  there,  and  sacri- 
ficed t>"  before  they  removed  to  Argos;  supposing  they  re- 
mained there  5  years,  they  came  to  Argos  about  B.C.  1506 ;  to 
which,  adding  393  years,  we  get  B.C.  1899,  the  precise  date  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds. 

From  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd  kings  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Shepherd  captives^  or  Israelites,  (their  supposed  descend- 
ants) Manetho  reckoned  511  years  ;  Joseph.  Contr.  Apion.  lik 
I.  §  14;  which  is  the  correct  amount  of  the  second  and  ikifd 
dynasties  :  for  260+251=511  years,  and  ascertains  the  time  of 
36  years,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  till  the  settlement 
of  Jacobus  family  in  Goshen. 

Tlic  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt,  and  the  regency  and  deitii 
of  Joseph,  and  settlement  of  Jacobus  feimily  in  Gosken^  for  215 
years,  arc  noticed  from  the  second  volume  of  Sacred  Chronokgf 

QUEEN  NITOCRISJ. 
Herodotus  relates  a  singular  stratagem  of  this  queen  to  ft- 

'*  IhU  jMrenthciical  clausci  which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the  cditon  and  amh 
mcntators  of  JasephiiSf  has  hitherto  miiterably  perplexed  tlie  iulf|ccl ;  u  If  JbitpAv 
meant  that  "  the  departure'*  was  near  1000  years  before  the  deitrucdoo  of  IVay.  Bi 
clearly  meant  "  the  arrival." 

t  Sec  the  Parian  ChronicUt  Vol.  I.  p.  113,  of  this  work. 

X  Herodotus  remarks,  that  this  also  was  the  name  of  an  Augfima  qneflMt 
the  analogy  between  both  dialects.     It  was  derived  from  NtHh,  iBbm  Oodd— ifi 
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Tenge  the  murder  of  her  brother  and  predecessor.  She  inyited 
a  Bumber  of  the  Egyptians  to  an  entertainment,  in  a  large  sub- 
teiraneous  apartment,  which  she  had  built;  and  by  a  private 
canal,  let  in  tbe  waters  of  the  river  upon  the  company,  and 
dbowned  them  all;  and  afterwards  destroyed  herself.  B.  II. 
I  100. 

MOERIS,  OR  MYRIS. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Egjrptian  kings.  The  formation  of  the  lake  Moeris,  (now  called 
Kairoun)  was  ascribed  to  him  ;  designed  to  receive  the  redun- 
dmt  waters  of  the  Nile^  and  to  discharge  them  by  sluices,  for 
die  irrigation  of  the  lands,  when  the  river  failed.  But  the  lake 
WIS  too  great  in  its  circumference,  three  thousand  six  hundred 
fladia,  according  to  Herodotus^  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
kmg,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles  wide,  according  to  the  varying 
accounts  of  modem  travellers,  PocockCy  Browne^  &c.  and  in  its 
jst  part,  two  hundred  cubits,  or  a  hundred  yards ;  to  have 
excavated  by  human  labour.  "  And  nothing  indeed,'*  says 
Browne^  ^^  can  present  an  appearance  so  unlike  the  works  of 
On  the  N.E.  and  S.  is  a  rocky  ridge,  in  every  appear- 
primaeval.*'  Mceris  therefore  only  opened  a  communica- 
tiOB  between  the  river  and  this  vast  natural  bason,  which  runs  pa- 
mllel  thereto  from  Nortli  to  South,  about  ten  miles  distant,  and 
wmde  a  canal,  eighty  stadia  in  length,  and  three  plelhra,  or  a 
bimdred  yards  in  breadth,  according  to  Diodorus.  Even  this 
was  a  stupendous  work,  and  far  more  glorious  than  either  the 
Pfframids  or  the  iMbyrinthy  if  we  consider  its  various  and  im- 
portant uses  for  agriculture,  commerce,  fishery,^  &c.  At  present 
tUs  canal  is  called  Bahr  Jusuf,  or  "  Joseph's  river,"  and  is  vul- 
garly ascribed  to  the  Patriarch  Joseph  while  regent  of  Egypt ; 
bat  was  most  probably  repaired  and  denominated  from  the 
iaiDOUs  Sultan  Joseph  Saladin,  who  made  that  wonder  of  Cairoy 
called  "  JosepKs  well  *,"  attributed  also  to  the  patriarch,  but  re- 


*  Tins  well  U  cut  down  through  the  natural  rock,  which  is  of  a  soft  texture.  Itit  di- 
inio  two  distinct  parts,  (for  which  Jbdatlatiph  properly  uses  the  dual  number;) 
ikmm  Wing  a  landing  place,  al  the  depth  of  IdO  feet ;  to  which,  the  water  is  Brst  drawn 
ip  ^  a  wheel,  from  the  well  itself,  which  lies  120  feet  lower;  and  b  afterwards  raised 
ftam  thence  to  the  surface,  by  the  operation  of  another  wheel  at  the  top,  from  a  depth 
«■  die  whole  of  270  feet.     Two  sets  of  oxen  are  employed  to  turn  the  upper  and  lower 
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stored  to  the  right  owner  by  the  Arab  physician,  Abdollaiiph, 
who  visited  Egypt  in  his  reign.  See  VoL  I.  p.  387,  of  this 
work. 

Moeris  is  said  to  have  built  two  great  pyramids  in  the  midst 
of  this  lake,  "  a  hundred  orgytBy'*  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  the 
half  of  which  was  covered  by  the  water.  These  are  noticed  both 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus ;  of  whom,  the  former  curious  tra- 
veller appears  to  have  seen  them,  for  he  mentions  their  height, 
"  and  on  the  toj)  of  each,  there  is  a  stone  colossus^  sitting  uptm 
a  throne,^"*  They  are  not  mentioned,  however,  by  Strabo^  that 
well-informed  geographer ;  and  are  not  to  be  seen  at  present 
How  such  p}Tamids,  equal  in  size,  and,  probably,  solidity,  to 
tlie  Pyramids  of  Geeza,  could  have  disappeared,  since  Henh 
dot  us  and  Diodorus^  is  wonderful.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  fiu;t, 
in  which  testiinony  and  observation  are  more  at  variance.  The 
veracity  of  Herodotus,  as  to  what  he  saw,  is  unimpeachable. 
Compare  B.  II.  §  147—150. 

The  piety  of  Moeris  was  equal  to  his  wisdom.  He  built  the 
northern  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  moie 
stately  and  magnificent  than  any  of  the  rest ;  which  is  noticed 
both  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  "  These,"  as  the  former  ob- 
sen'cs,  ^'  are  indeed  lasting  monuments  of  his  fame.** 

The  reign  of  19  years  and  6  months,  attributed  to  Mcsris  hj 
Manetho,  is  unquestionably  too  short  for  the  various  and  sta- 
pendous  works  which  he  executed.  His  predecessor's  reign  of 
QQ  years  would  be  little  enough.  They  may  therefore  well  be 
transposed,  which  will  not  affect  the  length  of  the  period :  a 
point  which  the  ancient  chronologers  were  more  careful  to  le* 
tain,  than  either  the  number  or  length  of  separate  reigns. 

wheels.  The  descent  to  the  first  landing  place,  is  by  a  winding  Haircaae,  aboiit  ioL  fart 
wide,  and  very  easy,  the  steps  being  about  six  inches  high,  and  five  feet  braid,  kaAv 
to  a  large  and  spacious  chamber,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  whicb  the  loircr  act  of  on  «* 
employed  to  raise  the  water  from  the  well  to  that  Icrel.  The  deacent  ftan  dwrf,  V 
the  well  itself,  is  by  another  winding  staircase,  narrower  and  ateeper  thui  tte  fanfft 
without  any  parapet,  (as  in  the  upper  staircase,)  to  prevent  jour  ftUiag  into  the  ml, 
which  is  constantly  supplied  with  a  braclcish  water,  fit  only  for  common  nacs,  m  brim 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  filtering  through  a  saline  soiL  It  la  dteCfibalid,  h^- 
ever,  in  pipes  through  the  castle. 

See  the  fuller  description  of  this  well  in  JbioUatipk*s  HistDry  of  Egyptt  ^.88^  MM- 
Uted  by  Professor  n'hite  firom  Arabic  into  Latin,  Oxford,  1600,  4tOb  and  Tkmfmft 
TraveU,  Vol.  II.  p.  129. 
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SESOSTRIS. 


In  adjusting  the  reign  of  Sesostrisy  I  have  followed  Diodorus^ 
who  rates  it  33  years,  in  preference  to  Africanus^  51  years ;  Eu- 
sebitiSy  55  years  ;  and  Manetho*s  fragment  in  JosephuSy  reckon* 
ing  it  59  years  after  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  HarmaiSj  or 
Danaus ;  because  33  years  is  sufficient  for  his  exploits ;  and 
because  the  longer  terms  would  depress  the  reign  of  ProteuSy 
the  second  in  descent  from  him,  below  the  Trojan  war,  during 
which  he  flourished ;  according  to  Herodotu^y  DiodoruSy  and 
Syncellu^* 

There  is  no  date,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  Profane  Chro- 
nology more  disputed  than  that  of  tlie  age  or  accession  of  Sesoa^ 
iris.  Various  epochs  have  been  assigned  by  EusebiuSy  Ushers 
Alarsham,  Newtoiiy  JacksoUy  LarcheVy  oxiA  Playfair ;  the  ex- 
tremes differing  near  600  years  !     See  Vol.  I.  p.  216,  of  this  work. 

By  a  strange  anachronism,  Eusehius  supposed  that  Sesostris 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  that  king  of  Egypt  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  /  and 
that  he  began  his  famous  expedition  to  the  east,  while  the  Is- 
raelites  were  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  !  And  Euse* 
hius  was  followed  by  Usher  and  Playfair ;  all,  consequently, 
dating  his  age  considerably  too  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  Marsham  followed  by  NewioUy  confound- 
ing Sesostris  with  the  Sesak  or  Shisak  of  Scripture,  have  rated 
him  considerably  too  low.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  232—234—258. 

The  intermediate  dates  of  Jackson  and  Larcher  are  still  too 
high,  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  According  to  HerodotuSy  Sesostris  was  succeeded  hyPkerofiy 
and  Pheron  by  ProteuSy  in  whose  reign  Troy  was  taken ;  and 
according  to  Manethoy  Sesothis  was  succeeded  by  RampseSy  and 
Rampses  by  RamesseSy  in  whose  reign  Troy  was  taken,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny.  Therefore  Sesothis  and  Sesostris  were  the  same ; 
and  his  accession  could  not  have  been  much  earlier  than  1283, 
or  a  century  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  reckoning  three 
reigns  equivalent  to  three  mean  generations.  This  agrees  suf- 
ficiently with  the  proposed  date,  B.C.  1305,  but  not  with  t7ac£- 
son'^Sy  B.C.  1338,  and  still  less,  with  LarchefSy  B.C.  1356. 

2.  Herodotus  states,  B.  IV.  §  5 — 7,  that  Targitaus  founded 
the  Scythian  kingdom  about  a  thousand  yesiX^  at  most  before  the 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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invsisioji  of  Darius  Hf/staspesy  B.C.  508,  or  not  earlier  than  B.C. 
1508.  But  Tanauffy  the  sixth  king  in  succession  from  Targitaus, 
encountered  Sesostris,  and  checked,  or  defeated  him  at  the  river 
Phasift,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  y  who  calls  SesosiriSy  VexorUy 
Lib.  I.  1.  Reckoning  tliese  six  reigns  equivalent  to  mean  gene- 
rations, or  200  years,  the  accession  of  Sesostris  could  not  be 
earlier  tlian  B.C.  1308,  but  rather  later,  as  here  stated. 

3.  Herodotus  also  relates,  B.  II.  §  103,  104,  that  Sesostris 
founded  the  kingdom  of  ColchiSy  near  PontiiSy  and  left  a  colony 
there  of  such  of  his  soldiers  as  were  wear}'  of  their  expeditions. 
And  Apotloniiis  Rhodiusy  B.  IV.  272,  says,  that  the  posterity  of 
tlie  Egyptian  Viceroy  subsisted  at  JEaIj  the  capital  of  Colchis^ 
for  many  generations.  This  Viceroy  was  the  father  of  JEetes, 
who  was  tlic  father  of  Medea y  the  mistress  of  Jason ^  in  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  B.C.  1225.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  rctuni  of  ^esostris  fi'om  his  expedition,  74  years  before, 
in  B.C.  1299,  as  here  stated. 

Tlicse  coincidences  also  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Chrono- 
logy' are  curious,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  rectification  of  both  in 
this  work. 

Having  thus  ascertained  tlie  time  of  Sesostris*,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  his  actions. 

*  A  respectable  and  ingenious  friend,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  Plmnkei,  rcpmcntaiivc 
of  the  Uni verity  of  Dublhiy  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  has  favoured  me  with  the  fol- 


lowing curious  and  valuable  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  scheme  of  Egypik 

loey,  from  the  testimony  of  Tacitus. '*  You  will  find  In  the  sixth  of  the  Annabef 

Tacitusy  (chap,  xxviii.)  a  strong  confirmation  of  your  opinion  in  opposition  to  Nntimit, 
that  Sftnstrh  was  not  Xcxac.  Spealcing  of  the  Phoenix,  and  the  various  opinions  of  the 
periods  uf  its  return,  and  evidently  alluding  to  those  wlio  supposed  the  interals  MO 
years,  he  says,  '  The  report  is,  that  the  bird  first  appeared  in  the  time  of  Suottrii;  then 
in  the  reign  of  Jmasis ;  then  in  that  of  the  tliird  of  the  Piolemies  (Etiergein) ;  nod  new 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  (A.D.  34.)  But,  says  he,  the  interval  firom  Plaitmff  W  Tikmm 
is  less  than  250  years,  and  therefore  many  suppose  this  not  to  have  been  tbe  Ankit» 
Phccnij.* 

**  Now  in  this  passage,  Tacitus  evidently  supposes  the  former  periods  to  be  condilcst 
with  the  supposed  intervals  of  500  years ;  which  would  give  1000  betweeu  AsJbuy 
Eucrgelcs  and  Sesostris.  I  therefore  would  throw  SesoBlrii  back  fbll  860  ycon  bcyood 
the  time  of  Stsac.  This  argument  loses  something  of  its  force,  from  the  drcumstuoc  of 
the  inter\'al  between  Ama^is  and  either  Ptolemy  (after)  or  Setotirit  (before)  not  Sffccing 
with  the  rAHi  years ;  although  that  between  Ptolemy  and  SetosirU  does  whh  the  1000. 
Is  it  too  1k)1(1  a  conjecture  to  supposct  that  Tacitus  might  have  confounded  Awmm  mih 
Anijsis  ?  whi<-li  would  reconcile  all. 

"  \\y  the  by,  is  it  nut  extraordinary,  that  Tacitus,  who  affipcts  so  much  contempt  for 
all  vulg:tr  stnrics,  should  speak  with  certainty  of  the  ag^aranee  of  this  bird  in  Egyfl: 
and  only  dunbtingly,  al>out  the  truth  of  the  vulgar  stories  of  itt     He  appcnn  Id  bm 
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By  a  wise  and  enlarged  policy,  MceriSy  the  father  of  Sesostris, 
took  up  all  the  children  throughout  Egypt  bom  on  the  same  day 

been  quite  ignoraot  alao,  that  the  period  of  1461  years,  which  he  mention^,  is  that  of  the 
£gyptian  Canicular  year,  and  that  this  entire  story  of  the  Phcemx  was  a  hieroglyphic,  in 
^hich  the  Egyptians  wrapped  up  the  revolution  of  the  first  day  of  their  Tholh^  [or  com- 
mencement of  the  year]  till  it  came  [round]  again  to  its  first  place  f  Indeed  Tacitus, 
with  all  his  philosophy  and  unsparing  condemnation  and  censure  of  others,  seems  to 
have  been  very  indulgent  to  his  own.  Attend  particularly  to  his  discussions  on  Judicial 
AsiroU^y,  iu  the  same  book  of  the  Annals. 

"  Excuse  this  long  (and  probably  to  you  not  very  new)  discussion,"  &c 
!!•  This  curious  and  valuable  communication^  from  its  condseness,  requires  illustra- 
tion and  explanation. 

1.  The  periods  noticed  by  TaeUus  may  be  thus  ckronologicaliy  adjusted,  according  to 
the  foregoing  scheme. 

B.C.  D^er.     D{jfer, 

1.  Sesostru 1308 1  y. -n 

2.  ^nuuis  569j739i 

f    y  B.C 

3.  PMemy  Buergete, 247     322ho61.     ^„,^ ^^i 

A.D.  1 

4.  Tiberius  {20ih) 34     281^ 

From  the  accession  of  Sesostris  to  the  accession  of  Ptokmy  Euergetes,  was  1061  yeara; 
which  Tacitus,  in  round  numbers,  reckons  1000  years,  including  three  appearances  of 
the  Phcenix,  of  500  years  interval,  between  the  first  and  second  ;  and  as  much  between 
the  second  and  the  third.  But  the  accession  of  jimasis  divides  the  whole  interval,  un- 
equally, allotting  700  years  before  him,  and  only  300  years  after  him.  To  remedy  this, 
the  learned  PeristoniuSf  in  his  Egypt,  Origines,  p.  265,  sagaciously  substituted  Anym, 
whose  reign  began  B.C.  771>  in  the  place  of  Amasist  which  it  nearly  resembles.  "  This 
gives**  537  years  before  Any  sis,  and  524  after  him,  or  500  in  round  numbers ;  **  and 
leconciles  all."  The  intervals  between  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  the  90th 
of  Tiberius,  when  the  Phcenix  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  last,  is  indeed  281  yean, 
which  does  not  correspond  with  Tacitus,  reckoning  only  250  years ;  but  if  we  count  the 
interval  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  B.C.  223,  rather  than  from  his  accession, 
It  will  be  reduced  to  256  years,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  TacUus,  Such  b  the 
curi«us  and  important  confirmation  of  the  present  scheme  of  Egyptian  Ckrouology,  fiu> 
nished  by  this  judicious  and  well-informed  historian. 

2.  The  entire  story  of  the  Phatnix  was  indeed  an  Egyptian  Menglyphie,  expttmng 
the  Canicular  period  of  1461  years.  The  same  was  veiled  under  a  cttrioua  senigmtt 
or  astronomical  riddle,  by  the  Heliopolitan  priests  to  Herodotus,  See  Voh  I.  p.  30 
of  this  work.  Tacitus,  accordingly,  describes  the  Phoenix  as  "  a  singular  bird,  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  distinguished  by  its  appearance,  and  variegated  plumage,  from  lU 
others."  It  was  *^  said  to  be  seen  (aUquando)  at  sonte  time,  in  Egypt,"  because  the 
Canicular  Cycle  was  invented  there  ;  and  first,  '^  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  ;**  because  this 
cycle  began  July  20,  B.C.  1322,  as  shewn  Vol.  I.  p.  40,  only  about  fourteen  yean 
before  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  and  therefore  in  his' days  ;  and  it  might  have  been  r^iit- 
tered  among  other  astronomical  observations,  inscribed  on  the  famous  Zodiac  of  Ory- 
mandes,  which  was  another  title  of  that  illustrious  prince. 

3.  The  early  Christians,  adopting  tlie  fable  of  the  Phoenix,  elegantly  transferred  it  to 
be  an  emblem  of  Christ's  resurrection.  This  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  prevail- 
ing report  of  the  last  appearance  of  the  Phoenix,  in  the  20th  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  when, 
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with  his  son,  to  be  educated  with  him,  and  trained  alike  in  the 
same  rigid  discipline  of  the  public  schools^  that  they  might  com- 
pose a  band  of  coynpanionsy  attached  to  his  person,  and  qualified 
to  fill  the  first  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state,  as  wo 
learn  fi-om  Diodarus, 

During  his  father's  life  time,  he  reduced  the  Arabians^  east- 
wards, and  Libyans^  westwards :  and  encouraged  by  these  early 
successes,  he  fonned  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  by  con- 
ciliating the  afl'ections  of  his  subjects,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  services  of  tlie  companions^  trained  to  militar)'  service,  and 
amounting  to  seventeen  hundred. 

His  first  expedition  after  he  came  to  the  cro\%na,  was  against 
the  Ethiopianfiy  or  AbyssinianSy  southwards,  whom  he  compelled 
to  pay  tribute.  Hp  then  reduced  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
Persian  Gulf,  with  his  fleet,  and  is  said  to  have  marched  an 
anny  by  land,  as  far  as  India  *,  eastwards,  and  penetrated  even 
beyond  the  Ganyes,  according  to  Diodorus.  He  then  turned 
his  arms  nortliwards,  subdued  the  Assyrians  and  Aledes  of 
l^ppor  Asia,  and  crossing  over  into  Europe,  ravaged  the  &jf- 
ihians  and  Thracians,  until  he  received  a  check  at  the  riTer 
Tana  is,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  army  firom  the  difficulty 
of  the  passes,  and  the  want  of  provisions ;  and  so  he  returned 
home  at  length,  in  the  nintli  year  of  tlie  expedition,  B.C.  1299, 

according  to  the  opinion  of  some  chronologen,  Cbrist  was  crudfied,  and  me  i||vo 
from  the  dead.     See  Spanheim's  Chronologia  Sacra. 

4.  The  story  of  the  Pfiamu  in  thus  related  by  Clemens  Romantit,  the  friend  tt 
St.  Paul:— 

**  Let  us  consider  that  extraordinary  sign  (ffii^etov),  which  happens  In  the  Eastcn 
regions,  namely,  in  .Arabia.  There  is  a  bird  called  the  Phaetiix,  which  U  oa/jf  htgttU* 
{fiovoyivtg),  and  lives /re  hundred  years.  When  the  time  of  its  dissolutioii,  by  dettk, 
is  at  hand,  it  makes  for  itself  a  nest  ot/retnkincense,  mtfrrh,  and  other  spices,  intowbickf 
when  its  time  is  fulfilled,  it  enters,  and  dies.  From  the  corrupted  flesh  a  worm  iwai 
which  is  nourished  by  the  moisture  of  the  dead  animal,  and  becomes  fledged.  Then, 
when  grown  to  full  strength,  it  takes  up  the  nest,  in  ivhich  lie  the  bones  of  itspiicaii 
and  carries  them  away  from  Arabia  to  Egifpi,  unto  Heiiopoiis,  (the  CfVy  ^tkesm\tui 
there,  in  open  day,  flying  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  places  them  upon  It;  and  hafiof  M 
done,  then  departs.  The  priests  therefore,  computing  the  return  of  the  times,  di«C0vcicd 
that  it  usually  comes  at  the  completion  of  the  five  hundredth  year."  Sec  Ctttkmti 
Palres  ApostoL  Vol.  I.  p.  128,  IGl,  1(;2. 

The  close  analogy  between  the  accounts  of  Clemens  Romamts  and  Taciims,  b  obmfc 
The  latter  evidently  borrowed  from  the  former,  who  wrote  before  him,  and  at  JIsbm. 

*  Herodotus  and  Manetho  ta1;e  no  notice  of  this  Indian  expedition,  neither  did  Aks- 
ander  the  (ireat.  See  p.  2«)1  of  this  volume.  It  was  probably  Invented  after  their  tiMH 
by  ihe  Egyptian  priests,  who  reported  it  to  Diodorus, 
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bringing  immense  spoils  and  innumerable  captives  to  Egypt ; 
after  he  had  erected  pillars,  in  the  conquered  countries,  as  tro- 
phies of  his  victories,  on  which  were  inscribed 

"  SesosiSy  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  coun- 
try by  his  arms^ 

Several  of  these  pillars  were  seen  by  HerodotuSy  and  after- 
wards by  Strabo,  in  Palestine  Syria^  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ; 
and  most  probably,  the  pillar,  which  Joseph  said  was  remaining 
in  the  land  of  Siriad,  in  his  time,  and  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
Antediluvian  Seth,  Ant.  i.  2, 3,  was  one  of  those  erected  in  Abys^ 
9inia  by  Sethos,  Sethosisy  ot  Sesostris,  which  are  evidently  Greek 
descendants  fiom  the  Hebrew,  or  Egyptian,  Seth. 

His  brother  Harmais,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  as  regent,  or 
viceroy  in  Egypt,  during  his  former  expedition,  conspired  to 
destroy  Sesostris  and  all  his  family,  at  his  return,  at  a  banquet 
which  he  had  provided  for  him,  in  Daphne,  near  Pelusium,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  house.  He  lost  two  of  his  sons  in  the  flames, 
but  escaped  himself,  with  four  more  ;  and  as  Herodotus  relates, 
**  punished  his  brother,"  or,  we  may  presume,  executed  him,  as 
he  richly  deser\'ed.     B.  II.  107, 108. 

This  detects  a  gross  chronological  error  of  Manetho,  in  the 
fragment  preserved  by  Josephus,  namely,  "  That  Sethosis  was 
called  JEgyptus,  and  his  brother  Hamiais,  Danau^ ;  and  that 
Sethosis  banished  his  brother  Danaus,  who  settled  in  Argosvfiih 
his  daughters.     Contr.  Apion.  i.  §  15,  16 — 26,  ii.  2.     But, 

1.  According  to  Tatian,  the  chronologer,  Danaus  fled  from 
Egypt,  ten  generations,  or  333  years,  before  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  B.C.  1183,  or  about  B.C.  1516. 

2.  The  Parian  Chronicle  dates  the  arrival  of  Danaus  and  his 
daughters,  first  at  Lindas,  in  Rhodes,  after  their  flight  fron^ 
Egypt,  B.C.  1511. 

From  these  Grecian  authorities,  therefore,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  Danaus  lived  two  hundred  years  and  more,  before  Sesostris 
reigned.  And  this  error,  perhaps,  passed  over  in  silence  by 
Josephus,  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  raise  the  an- 
tiquity of  Sesostris  so  far  above  its  proper  level,  with  Eusebius, 
Usher,  and  Play/air. 

As  a  monument  of  his  piety  for  this  deliverance,  Sesostris 
seems  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  the 
immense  stones  of  which  are  noticed  by  Herodotus ;  he  also 
placed  in  front  of  it  six  colossal  statues,  two  of  them  thirty 
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cubits  high,  representing  himself  and  his  qaeen ;  and  the  other 
four,  twenty  cubits,  representing  his  four  sons.  B.  II.  §  108— 
110. 

He  also  built  another  fieinious  sepulchral  temple  at  Tkebef,  the 
most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  in  all  Egypt,  describedy  from 
ancient  writers,  by  Diodorus,  At  the  entrance,  were  three  sta- 
tues of  the  king,  his  mother  and  daughter,  of  immense  size,  his 
own  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  largest  in  all  Egypt,  whose 
foot  alone  was  seven  cubits  in  length  *y  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

/  am  OsymandeSy  king  of  kings:  if  any  one  desire  to  know 
what  a  prince  I  aniy  and  wliere  I  lie,  let  him  excel  my  expUnU. 

Upon  the  walls  were .  represented  the  king's  battles  against 
the  Bactrians,  and  other  nations ;  and  his  four  sons,  commaiid- 
ing  four  detachments  of  his  immense  army  of  400,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse ;  the  captives  also,  led  in  triumph,  without  privities 
and  hands,  to  denote  their  unmanly  cowardice ;  and  the  king'fl 
sacrifices  and  triumphs  after  the  war,  and  several  emblematical 
scul])tures,  representing  the  figures  of  the  thirty  Egyptian 
Judges,  and  that  of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  little  image  of 
Truth  hanging  from  his  neck,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  many 
books  about  him,  to  signify  his  impartiality  and  inibnnatum; 
the  king  himself  offering  to  THE  GoD  (Vulcan)  gold  and 
silver,  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  spoils ;  his  revenues  amounting) 
as  recorded,  to  thirty -two  millions  of  min^B  in  weight,  &c.  and 
the  tomb  itself  was  crowned  with  a  golden  circle,  a  cubit  in 
breadth,  and  365  cubits  in  circumference,  with  so  many  diviaioDS 
thereon,  corresponding  to  the  days  of  the  year ;  and  upon  each 
division  was  marked  the  heliacal  risings  and  settings  of  the 
stars,  and  the  prognostics  of  the  Astrologers. 

This  magnificent  Zodiac ,  or  Almafiack  f,  they  said,  was  car- 

*  From  the  proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  whole  itatue,  of  neftrij  a  lUth  pait,  Cm 
colossal  fignre,  if  standing,  would  have  been  about  42  cubits  high,  mnd  theiefKC  midi 
greater  than  his  statue  at  Memphis,  which  was  only  30  cubits. 

t   ANCIENT   EGYPTIAN   ZODIACS. 

We  may  here  introduce  and  examine  the  accounts  of  the  andeot  Bgyptian  KslpCvcii 
discovered  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Dendera,  or  JWyno,  and  Ane,  or  Bemt* 
hi  Upper  Egypt,  by  the  French  Scavansy  who  accompanied  Ihmmt^t  U  In  bit  atrodoos 
invasion  of  that  country,  A.D.  1800 ;  and  said  to  be  Zodiaet,  conttmcced  befiBR  tbe 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

In  the  former,  the  summer  solstice  is  reported  to  be  placed  in  the  constcDadoo  Us, 
two  signs  or  60  degrees  eastward  of  its  present  position  ;  whence,  according  to  dM  rtir 
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ried  away  by  CambyseSy  when  he  conquered  Egypt  The  se- 
veral particulars,  indeed,  of  this  description,  accurately  corre- 
spond to  SesostriSy  and  to  no  other  king,  either  before  or  after ; 
as  ingeniously  remarked  by  Jackson,  Vol.  II.  p.  396 — 402.  To 
whose  other  titles,  therefore,  this  of  Osymandes  is  to  be  added. 

The  captives  he  employed  on  his  various  public  works,  on 
which  were  inscribed,  "  None  of  the  natives  were  put  to  labour 
here ;"  thus  tacitly  reprobating  the  ostentatious  pyramids  of  his 
predecessors,  the  Shepherd  Kings,  who  so  cruelly  harassed  the 
Egyptians.  He  built  temples  in  every  city,  raised  embank- 
ments to  the  river,  dug  numerous  canals  for  tiie  supply  of  water, 
the  conveyance  of  com  and  provisions,  the  convenience  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  security  of  the  country  against  foreign 
invasicHi,  by  rendering  it  more  impassable  for  chariots  and 
cavalry.  And  he  built  a  wall  across  the  desert  from  PeltAsium 
to  HeliopoliSy  of  1500  stadia  in  length,  to  defend  this  important 

of  the  precession  of  the  EquinoxeSf  one  degree  in  ^2  years,  it  is  triumphantly  concluded 
by  these  Scavans,  to  have  been  constructed  4000  years,  at  least,  before  their  visit  In 
the  latter,  the  summer  solstice  is  reported  to  be  placed  still  more  easterly,  in  the  con- 
ateUation  Firgo,  which  would  give  the  time  of  the  construction,  6000,  or  7000  years 
before.  **  These  Zodiacs"  says  citizen  Burokhart,  (a  worthy  pupil  of  the  French  In- 
stitute,) **  prove  most  incontestibly  \he  fallacy  of  the  Common  Chronology f  which  allows 
only  6000  years  for  the  age  we  live  in.*' — '*  The  Zodiac  of  Uenni,  in  particular,  •eema 
to  me,  to  dispel  every  doubt  that  might  remain  upon  the  hypothesis  which  carries  back, 
in  an  astonishing  manner,  the  limits  which  prejudice  has  established  to  the  age  of  the 
terrestrial  globe."    Gentleman's  Magazine,  February,  IS05,  p.  111. 

But  infidelity  has  her  prejudices,  no  less  than  superstition.  And  it  is  by  no  means  dear 
from  their  own  reports  ;  1.  That  these  sculptures  were  actually  Zodiacs,  designed  to 
mark  the  positions  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Solstices,  when  diey  were  made ;  and  2.  That 
Uiese  supposed  positions  are  sufficiently  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  or  suspicion  of 
mistake. 

1.  In  the  disposition  of  the  signs,  at  Dendera,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Capricomus,  follow  in  order  from  right  to  left ;  but  the  order  of  the  other  six,  Aquarius, 
Pisces,  Aries,  Tdurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  is  reversed,  from  left  to  right  And  from  the  in- 
termixture of  Grecian  arts  and  mythology  with  Egyptian,  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
Fisconti,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  work  was  constructed  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  that  the  Solstice  was  in  Leo ;  while  LarcHer,  with  equal  grounds,  concludes  that  it 
was  in  Libra.  Here  then,  is  a  variation  of  three  signs,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra;  one  sign 
making  a  difference  of  21 45  years  in  the  computation.  And  which  of  the  three  antiquarians, 
Burckhart,  Fisconti,  and  Larcher,  are  we  to  prefer  ? 

2.  In  the  latter  Zodaicat  Henni,  according  to  citizen  Dupuis,  the  summer  solstice  was 
then  in  Capricorn ;  which  could  only  occur  at  14,000,  or  15,000  years  before  the  present 
age.     Here  is  a  wide  difference  of  8000  years  between  him  and  Burckhart  J 

3.  -  There  is  a  strong  suspicion,  that  these  sculptures  were  not  designed  for  Zodiacs  at 
all.  For  Larcher  confesses  that  **  the  disposition  of  the  signs  is  far  from  regular,  and 
some  of  them  are  heaped  upon  each  other."  Supplement,  Vol.  II.  p.  564 — 576,  second 
edit If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  hypothesis  1 
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frontier  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Syrians  and  ArahianSy  adopt- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Shepherd  kings. 

He  also  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  of  Egypt  among 
the  inhabitants,  assigning  a  square  piece  of  ground  to  each,  and 
reserving  to  himself  an  annual  rent  from  the  tenants,  with  direc- 
tions to  his  surveyors,  to  make  proper  abatements  in  the  rent,  if 
the  river  encroached  on  any  man^s  land. 

Such  was  Sesosfrisy  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  among  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  whose  active  genius*  and  comprehensive 
mind  was  employed  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects,  though  his  ambition  led  him  to  harass  the  rest  of 
the  world.  No  wonder  then,  that  his  memory  was  so  highly 
honoured  in  Eff^t/pty  even  to  remote  ages.  When  Darius  Hifs- 
taspes  obtained  the  crown  of  Persia^  he  wanted  to  have  his 
own  statue  placed  above  that  of  ^esostris^  at  Memphis.  But 
the  High  Priest  boldly  protested  against  it,  in  council,  de- 
claring, that  Darius  had  not  yet  exceeded  the  noble  acts  of 
Sesostris. 

Far  from  resenting  this  freedom  of  speech,  the  king  was  so 
pleased,  that  he  professed  his  intention  to  emulate  Sesosiris, 
DiodoruSy  B.  I.  chap.  4.  And  he  seems  to  have  adopted  several 
of  his  wise  regulations  in  finance  and  commerce. 

RAMPSES,  OR  PHERON. 

On  the  death  of  SesostriSy  his  son  Pheron  succeeded  to  his 
throne.     He  undertook  no  military  expedition,  and  by  his  indo- 
lence and  inactivity,  lost  his  father's  remoter  conquests.     In  his 
reign,  the  Assyria fis  shook  off  tlie  Egyptian  yoke,  and  not  only 
recovered  their  liberty,  but  subdued  Media  and  all  the  Upper 
Asia;  as  we  Icani  from  Constantine  ManasseSy  citing  ancient 
writers ;  and  from  Justin,  that  this  was  effected  by  Ninus  II. 
Lib.  I.  1,  who  began  his  reign  about  B.C.  1252,  in  the  2ddyear 
oi  Pheron y  and  completed  his  conquests  B.C.  1230,  in  the  45th 
year  of  Pheron.    This  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  €dso,  between 
the  Egyptian  and  tlie  Assyrian  Chronology,  confirming  the  pre- 
sent rectification   of    both,   and   demonstrating   thereby,  that 
Ctesias  and  his  followers  greatly  overrated  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  in  Upper  Asia. 

This  prince  lost  his  sight  for  his  impiety  against  the  River 
God,  in  hurling  a  javelin  into  the  iVtfe,  when  agitated  by  asud- 
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den  wind ;  and  he  recovered  it  ten  years  after,  by  a  whimsical 
recipe,  prescribed  by  the  Oracle  of  Butos  ;  which  in  the  failure, 
so  long,  reflected  no  honour  on  the  chastity  of  the  Egyptian 
matrons.     Herod.  B.  II.  §  111. 

The  long  reign  of  61  years  is  assigned  to  Pheron,  both  by  the 
genuine  fragment  of  ManeihOy  and  by  Africanus. 

CETES,  OR  PROTEUS. 

The  length  of  his  reign  is  assumed,  with  Larcher^  50  years. 
It  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  much  less,  since  he  survived  the 
destruction  of  Tray,  Diodorus  has  fortunately  preserved  his 
Coptic  name,  Cetes ;  whence  was  formed  the  Greek  fcrjroc, 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  signified,  "  a  manifold  sea  monster^ 
sometimes  a  lion,  a  panther ,  a  toady  a  whale,  &c.,  very  difficult 
to  be  overcome ;"  this  gave  rise  to  the  Grecian  fable  of  Proteus, 
described  by  Horner,  Odyss.  iv.  414 — 460,  and  improved  by 
Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  388 — 450 ;  and  ingeniously  explained  by 
Diodorus,  "  From  a  custom  among  the  Egyptian  kings,  of  wear- 
ing on'their  heads,  as  emblems  of  sovereignty,  the  figures  of 
bulls,  lions,  and  dragons ;  fire,  branches  of  trees,  with  frankin- 
cense and  perfumes ;  not  only  to  adorn  themselves,  but  to 
strike  awe  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their'  subjects.  B.  I. 
chap.  5. 

In  his  reign,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Egyptian  Priests 
to  Herodotus,  Paris  having  carried  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Me- 
nelaus,  from  Sparta,  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  there  seized,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  his  servants,  by  order  of  Proteus,  for  this  breach  of  hos- 
pitality in  Greece,  who  detained  Helen  and  the  stolen  treasure, 
till  Menelaus  should  come  to  claim  them ;  but  ordered  Paris 
and  his  Trojans  to  depart  within  three  days,  under  pain  of  being 
treated  as  enemies.  Tliat  the  Confederate  Greeks  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Troy,  with  Menelaus,  to  demand  restitution  oi  Helen 
and  the  wealth  that  Paris  had  stolen,  as  well  as  satisfaction  for 
the  injury.  But  the  Trojans  denied  that  Helen  and  the  wealth 
were  with  them,  but  that  both  were  in  Egypt ;  which  the  Greeks 
not  believing,  besieged  Troy,  till  they  took  it,  and  then  found 
that  the  excuse  of  the  Trojans  was  true.  Menelaus  then  was 
dispatched  to  Proteus,  who  received  him  honourably,  and  re- 
stored Helen  and  all  his  treasures.     But  Menelaus,  to  procure 
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favourable  i^dnds,  sacrificed  two  children  of  the  natives,  ftr 
which  enormity  he  was  forced  to  fly,  by  sea,  to  AJricay  to  avoid 
tlic  pursuit  of  the  Egyptians.  And  Herodotus  seems  to  credit 
this  report,  as  not  contradicted,  but  rather  confirmed  by  Homer 
himself,  who  notices,  incidentally,  the  navigation  o^  Paris  and 
Helen,  after  various  wanderings,  to  Sidon,  in  Phaonicia,  Iliad, 
vi.  289 ;  to  the  Nile,  Odyss.  iv.  227 ;  and  of  Menelaus  to  Egifftf 
Odyss.  iv.  351. 

We  may,  therefore,  date  the  arrived  of  the  fugitives  in  Egt/pt 
the  year  before  the  Trajan  war,  B.C.  1194,  and  .the  visit  of 
Menelaus  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  in  B.C.  llBd  ;  the  fiirmer, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Proietis,  the  latter,  in  the  thirty-fint 
year. 

The  following  is  the  fine  reflexion  of  Herodotus  on  the  incie- 
dulity  of  the  Greeks,  upon  this  occasion  : 

^'  Although  the  Trojans  had  not  Helen  in  their  possession  to 
restore,  yet  the  Greeks  did  not  believe  them,  when  they  told  the 
truth:  THE  Deity  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  providing  that  if 
their  utter  destruction,  they  might  make  it  clear  to  mamkM^ 
that  great  punishments  are  reserved  for  great  crimes^  fi^om  the 
Gods^  B.  II.  §  120.  The  Greeks  were  thus  made  instrumenta 
of  their  punishment  by  Pbovidence  ;  as  the  Israelites  ct  Ae 
Canaanites, 

AMENOPHIS  IV. 

This  prince  is  here  inserted  between  the  successive  reigna  of 
Proteus  and  Rhampsinitus  in  Herodotus^  DiodoruSj  and  £|fii- 
cellus,  on  the  authority  of  Manetho^s  firagment ;  because  the 
reigns  of  Proteus  and  RJiampsinitus  must  otherwise  be  made 
too  long  to  fill  up  the  residue  of  the  period  from  Sesostris  to 
Cephrenes,  or  tlie  Sesak  of  Scripture,  the  length  of  which  ia  de- 
termined ;  and  thence,  the  reign  of  AmenophiSj  40  years,  fbnsa 
the  supplement  of  the  rest  to  the  whole. 

FICTITIOUS  EXPULSION  OF  THE  ISRAELITES 

FROM  EGYPT. 

Manetho  truly  stated  the  exode  of  the  Israelites^  under 
Thummosis,  or  Tethtnosis  from  Egypt,  which  SyneeUus,  in  hii 
Catalogue,  determined  to  B.C.  1649,  or  the  established  date, 
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B.C.  1648.  But  wishing  to  vilify  the  JetcSj  who,  in  his  time, 
were  extremely  numerous  in  Egypty  he  fabricated  another  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  nation,  518  years  after  the  former,  B.C.  1130, 
along  with  a  motley  crew  oi leprous  Egyptian  rebels,  in  the  reign 
of  this  king.  And  as  the  calumny  was  adopted  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  *,  &c.  and  tended  to  increase  the  odium 
in  his  time,  against  that  unfortunate  and  persecuted  people ; 
Josephtts  undertook  the  refiitation  of  ManethOy  and  vindication 
of  his  countrymen. 

**  McmethOy''  says  he,  "  has  foisted  incredible  tales  into  his 
Egyptian  History y  wishing  to  confound  the  Jews  with  a  multi- 
tiKie  of  Egyptian  lepers,  who,  for  that,  and  other  diseases,  were 
condemned  to  be  banished  from  Egypt,  by  a  fictitious  king, 
AmenophiSy  (the  time  of  whose  reign  he  has  not  dared  to  define, 
although  he  acciuately  determined  the  reigns  of  the  rest,)  forget- 
ting, that  he  had  recorded  the  exode  of  the  ^Huksos  or  Captive^ 
Shepherds  to  Jerusalem y  618  years  before,  when  Tethmosis  was 
king." 

He  then  states  the  particulars  of  the  fiction  :  how  that  Ame- 
naphis  was  recommended  to  purify  himself  for  the  vision  of  the 
Gods,  (like  his  ancestor  Orusy  formerly),  by  banishing  all  leprous 
and  impure  persons  fix)m  the  kingdom.  That  hereupon,  he  col- 
lected 80,000  of  that  description,  throughout  Egypt,  and  sent 
them  to  work  in  the  quarries,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
and  afterwards  to  AvariSy  the  settlement  of  the  Shepherds,  which 
was  then  waste.  That  these  leperis  rebelled,  and  chose  a  leader, 
Osarsiphy  a  Heliopolitan  priest,  who  invited  to  their  assistance 
the  Shepherds  from  Jerusalem,  promising  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  ancient  settlement  of  Avaris,  That  the  Shepherds,  rea- 
dily consenting,  invaded  Egypt  with  200,000  men;  and  that 
Amenophis  not  being  a  match  for  their  combined  forces,  first 
retreated  into  Elhiopiay  and  afterwards  returning  from  thence, 
with  succotu's,  he  and  his  son  Rampses  routed  the  rebels,  and 
drove  them  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  That  Osarsiphy  the  founder 
of  their  state  and  laws,  called  himself.  Moses.  Contr.  Apion.  I. 
§26. 

This  calumny  Josephus  refutes,  by  the  following  argumentum 
ad  absurduMy  drawn  irom  Manetho^s  former  concessions. 

Manetho  himi^lf  allows,  that  the  Huksos,  or  Captive  Shep- 

*  It  WM  adopted  bj*  Diodorut,  TaeiHu,  Justin,  Apion f  &c. 
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Jierds,  the  Israelites,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Ukws^  or 
Royal  Shepherds,  the  Arabs,  who  conquered  Egypt  511  years 
before  the  Exode,  B.C.  1G48,  about  B.C.  2159,  or  near  a  thoH- 
sand  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy,  about  B.C.  2183. 
Therefore,  after  tliis  admission  of  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
Israelites,  it  was  absurd  and  preposterous  to  represent  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Jews  as  a  mixed  multitude  of  leprous  outcasts 
from  Egypt,  so  late  as  518  years  after  tlie  Exode,  or  53  years 
a/ler  the  destruction  of  Troy  ! 

Josephus,  in  this  very  ingenious,  but  scattered  argument, 
(which  is  here  collected  and  completed,  from  the  whole  drift  of 
his  reasoning  on  the  subject),  takes  advantage  of  ManetMs 
concession,  that  the  Huksos,  or  Captive  Shepherds,  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Uksos,  or  Royal  Shepherds,  because  it 
strengthened  his  argument ;  at  the  same  time,  that  he  notices 
Manetho's  mistake  in  tliat  respect 

Manetho  also  confounded  Osarsiph  with  Moses :  for  0-(rop« 
(71^,  Osarsiph,  is  plainly  a  corrupt  transposition  of  Sap-Icu-aqf , 
Sar  Joseph,  or  "  Joseph  the  Lord,^'^  or  Regent  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  administration  Jacobus  family  settled  in  Goshen.  Hie 
Hebrew,  1^,  Sar,  signifying  a  "  prince,^^  or  "  chief,**  was  a 
title  at  the  Egyptian  court :  as,  "  the  princes  of  Pharaoh,**  Gen. 
xii.  15;  "  the  keeper  of  the  prison**  for  state  criminals,  Gen. 
xxxix.  21 ;  and  "  the  chief  of  the  butlers,**  and  "  chief  o(  the 
bakers,**  Gen.  xl.  2.  This  etymological  criticism  is  confirmed 
by  Ch(eremon,  who  represented  the  Israelites  as  leaving  Egypt 
under  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  Joseph.  Contr.  Apion.  I.  §  32. 
Justin  made  Moses  the  son  o{  Joseph.  Manetho  therefore  migbt 
have  confounded  them  through  ignorance ;  but  more  probablr 
from  design,  to  conceal  the  forgery  of  this  fictitious  expulsioo. 

RAMPSINITUS. 

This  prince  succeeded  Proteus,  according  to  Herodotus; 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  great  wealth,  far  surpassing  any  of 
his  successors.  A  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  tale  was 
told  Herodotus,  by  the  priests,  of  an  artful  and  daxing  robbeij 
committed  on  his  treasury,  and  of  tlie  singular  expedients  em- 
ployed by  Rampsinitus  to  discover  the  robber,  one  of  which 
was  the  prostitution  of  his  own  daughter  to  all  comers,  who  were 
to  tell  her,  as  Uie  reward  of  her  favours,  the  most  artful  and  the 
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most  wicked  thing  they  had  ever  committed.  Herodotus  justly 
considers  this  as  an  incredible  part  of  the  story.     B.  II.  §  121. 

This  prince  was  probably  the  patron  of  the  Eleus^inian  Mys- 
teries in  Egypty  instituted  there  also  to  maintain  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  and  a  future  judgment  after  death,  by  the 
infernal  deities,  Ceres  and  Bacchus^  or  lacchtis ;  for  he  was 
said  to  have  descended  alive  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  to 
have  played  at  dice  with  the  Goddess  Ceres,  and  alternately 
won  and  lost ;  a  mysterious  allegory,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
now  lost  Beloe  has  properly  marked  in  his  note  (210)  an  ana- 
logy between  the  Egyptian  and  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  §  122, 
123. 

Till  tlie  reign  of  Rampsinitus,  Egypt  was  remarkable,  not 
only  for  its  fertility,  but  for  its  excellent  laws.     §  124. 

CHEOPS. 

This  prince,  who  succeeded  Rampsinitus,  was  said  to  be  the 
builder  of  the  first  pyramid,  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  Hero- 
dolus.  To  him  therefore  they  ascribed  all  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pression of  the  Shepherd  kings ;  how  he  even  shut  up  the  tem- 
ples, and  prohibited  the  national  sacrifices,  §  124 :  which,  we 
may  rest  assured,  no  native  king  would  desire,  or  dare  to  do. 
The  priests  evidently  wished  to  conceal  the  disgrace  of  their 
former  slavery,  by  these  detested  foreigners.  And  their  subju- 
gation, at  the  time,  by  the  Persians,  might  incline  them  the 
more  to  enhance  the  power  and  grandeiu:  of  their  native  kings, 
in  these  monuments  of  tyranny. 

CEPHRENES. 

He  succeeded  Cheops  his  brother,  and  was  said  to  have  built 
the  second  pyramid,  and  to  have  imitated  his  oppressive  con- 
duct. Herodotus^  who  carefully  examined  the  pyramids,  re- 
marks, "  that  this  had  no  subterraneous  chambers,  nor  any 
channel  for  the  admission  of  the  Nile,  like  the  former,  near 
which  it  stands."  From  his  representation,  the  first  was  proba- 
bly a  water  temple.  The  second,  he  observes,  had  its  ba^e  forty 
feet,  composed  of  variegated  Ethiopian  marble  *.  §  127,     This 

•  'Xiro^dfiag  ^i  top  irpiarov  Sofiox'  \i9ov  aiOioiriKov  ttouciXov,  TicoagoKovra 
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demonstrates,  that  the  second  pyramid,  at  least,  was  cased,  so 
far  upwards,  with  granite ;  and  not  improbably,  the  first  origi- 
nally. And  surely  the  labour  and  expence  of  such  stupendous 
works  could  not  have  originated  merely  from  osieniaiion  :  some 
motives  of  religion^  or  rather  superstition^  must  have  prompted 
the  construction  of  these  enormous  masses  of  stone.  Is  it  unieir 
sonable  then  to  suppose,  that  the  subterraneous  passages  of  the 
first  pyramid  were  continued  to  the  second,  which  might  also 
have  had  its  adyta^  though  totally  inaccessible  on  the  outside  ? 
And  that  these  passages  might  perhaps  have  been  continued  to 
the  third,  in  succession,  the  most  costly  of  all,  though  rather 
smaller  tlian  the  other  two  ?  The  wonderful  extent  of  the  sacred 
caves,  in  the  Isle  of  Elephanta^  and  at  EUore^  render  this  sup- 
position not  altogether  incredible.  Both  they,  and  the  pyramids, 
were  probably  erected  for  similar  purposes,  and  much  about  the 
same  time,  in  xery  distant  ages,  of  which  the  remembrance  is 
effaced  alike  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  In  such  cases,  where 
conjecture  itself  is  lost  in  uncertainty,  analogy  is  our  only  safe 
guide.  In  opposition  to  the  priests,  Herodotus  evidentlj 
adopted  the  rustic  tradition  of  their  very  remote  antiquity,  fat 
exceeding  the  times  of  Clieops  and  Cephrenes. 

The  reign  of  CephreneSy  so  late  as  B.C.  1032,  is  corrected 
firom  a  rectification  of  SyncelluSy  Catalogue,  explained  befixe. 
Tliis  date,  combined  with  his  long  reign  of  56  years,  according 
to  Herodotus,  intimate,  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Sesaky  or  Susak  of  Scripture ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  deter- 
mined in  the  present  system  of  Chronology,  after  having  been 
so  long  misunderstood,  from  the  days  of  Josephtu^  to  those  of 
Alarsham  and  Newton. 

MYCERINUS. 

This  prince  was  the  son  of  Cheops^  and  succeeded  his  onde 
Cephrenes,  after  a  long  reign  of  56  years.  He  was  tbeidbR 
advanced  in  years  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  flfl^ 
fore  did  not  probably  reign  more  than  ten  years;  thon^  k 
reigned  at  least  seven,  fi*om  the  Oracle  predicting  his  deslh  b 
that  time.  He  was  reckoned  the  builder  of  the  third  pyrunid, 
which  Herodotus  represents  as  superior  to  the  others,  in  coslfi- 
iiess  of  materials,  and  excellence  of  workmanship,  thou^  infe- 
rior in  size.     It  could  not  therefore  possibly  have  been  baiblV 
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him  in  so  short  a  reign.  And,  indeed,  Herodotus  himself  inci- 
dentaUy  remarks,  that  Rhodope,  the  courtezan,  who  lived  in  the 
rrign  of  Amasiify  and  to  whom  this  pyramid  was  mistakenly 
attributed,  "  lived  very  many  years  *  after  the  kings  who  built 
the  three  great  pyramids."  But  from  the  accession  of  AmastSy 
B.C.  569,  to  the  death  o(  Mycerinus^  about  B.C.  966,  was  an 
interval  of  397  years  only ;  which  faUs  short  of  "  very  many 
yearsr  §  134. 

After  Mycerinus  is  inserted  the  long  chasm  of  151  years, 
noticed  before. 

BOCCHORIS,  OR  ASYCHIS. 

Bocchorisy  according  to  Diodorus,  "  excelled  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  wisdom  or  prudence."  Though  not  expressly  mentioned 
therefore  by  Herodotus,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  be  passed 
over;  and  we  find  him  in  Asychis ;  for  Sabachy  or  Sabaco^ 
according  to  both  historians,  was  the  successor  to  each. 

ANYSIS. 

After  he  began  to  reign,  Sabaco  invaded  Egypt,  drove  Anysis 
into  the  fens,  and  ruled  himself  for  fifty  years,  till  he  resigned 
the  throne,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  and  returned  to  Abyssinia. 
Anysis  then  resumed  the  throne,  till  his  death.  The  intricate 
chronology  of  his  reign  may  be  thus  adjusted,  analytically. 
Sefhan,  his  successor,  began  to  reign  B.C.  713.  But  Sabaco 
quitted  the  throne  of  Egypt  six  years  before,  B.C.  719  ;  when 
Shalmanasar  took  DamascuSy  after  a  three  years'  siege;  2 
Kings  xvii.  6.  But  Sabaco,  or  So,  had  encouraged  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel,  to  revolt,  ver.  4,  and  was  therefore  probably  ap- 
prehensive of  an  Assyrian  war,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  cause 
of  his  quitting  Egypt.  But  his  conquest  of  Egypt  is  dated  by 
Africamis  22  yQdiXs  before  the  era  of  A^ai(ma*«ar,  or  22+B.C. 
747= B.C.  769.  Therefore  the  reign  oi  Anysis  began  probably 
not  sooner  than  two  years  before,  B.C.  771. 

Tliis  concurrence  of  Scripture  and  Africanus  with  Hero- 

•  Ereffi  Ka^Ta  itoWoiq  varepov,  **  very  many  years  after ,**  as  correctly  rendered  by 
Littlebury ;  or  **  un  grand  nombre  des  annees,  by  Larcher  ;  but  Beloe  incorrectly  drops 
the  inicnsitive  particle,  icapra,  **  veryt*  and  defectively  renders,  "  many  years"  ma- 
terially injuring  the  sense. 
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(lotusy  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  veracity  and  accuracy,  and 
a  sufficient  confutation  of  Larcher^s  incorrect  adjustment,  in 
placing  the  chasm  after  Anysis ;  who  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by 

SETHON,  OR  SEBECON. 

The  accession  of  this  only  pontifical  king  is  fixed  to  B.C. 
713,  by  the  valuable  character  of  SennacheriVs  invasioD, 
recorded  by  Herodotus, 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Sethon  impmdently  alienated 
the  soldiery,  or  military  order,  by  depriving  them  of  their  lands, 
formerly  granted  by  Sesostris.  Hence,  when  Sennacherib  in- 
vaded Egypt,  B.C.  711,  they  mutinied,  and  refused  to  assist  the 
king.  In  this  emergency,  he  was  relieved  firom  his  distress,  by 
his  God  Vulcan^  who,  in  a  dream,  encouraged  him  to  advance 
against  the  enemy,  witli  the  populace  only.  He  therefore 
marched  to  Peluaium ;  and  the  night  after,  a  multitude  otJleU 
mice  entered  the  Assyrian  camp,  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
gnawed  in  pieces  their  quivers,  bow  strings,  and  thongs  of  their 
shields ;  so  that  next  morning,  finding  themselves  totally  dis- 
armed, the  enemy  fied  in  great  confusion,  and  suffered  great  loss 
in  the  })ursiiit.  Herodotus  saw  a  marble  statue  of  this  king^ 
with  a  mousse  in  his  hand,  and  this  inscription :  "  Whoever  looks 
on  me,  let  hint  be  religious*,^"*  §  141.  This  is  evidently  a  pa- 
rody of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  before 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiahy  by  the  Simoom^  or  pesti- 
lential '^  blast^''  foretold  by  Isaiah.  Through  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  then  a  depressed  people,  and  whose  name 
Herodotus  has  not  once  deigned  to  notice  in  the  course  of  his 
History,  he  has  transferred  the  miracle  in  favour  of  the 
Egyptians,  whom  he  admired;  or  else  simply  recorded  the 
tradition  of  the  priests ;  thus  authenticating,  while  they  per- 
verted the  original  miracle. 

PSAMMITICUS. 

From  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Egyptian  Annals  assume  a 
regular  and  settled  fonn,  in  the  succession  of  kings.    **  IVom  (be 

*  Etc  «/<c  rif  6pcwr,  f  vcrc/Siyp  f^rM. 
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time  of  the  Grecian  colony,  first  settled  in  Egypt ^  by  Psammiii" 
cusy  and  their  constant  intercourse  with  GreecCy  we  know  vnih 
certainty,"  says  Herodotus^  "  all  that  has  passed  in  that  coun- 
try."    §  154. 

After  the  death  of  Sethon^  a  short  interregnum  of  two  years 
prevailed,  according  to  Diodonis ;  when  the  Egyptians  elected 
twelve  kings,  one  for  ewexy  nomCy  or  district.  The  turbulence 
that  attended  this  change  of  government,  fronr  a  monarchy  to  an 
oligarchy,  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  foretold  in  Scripture. 

ISAIAH'S  PROPHECY. 

"  And  I  (the  Lord)  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the 
Egyptians y  and  every  man  against  his  brother,  and  every  man 
against  his  neighbour;  city  against  city,  and  nome  against 
nome  *."     Isa.  xix.  2. 

THE  LABYRINTH. 

To  these  twelve  kings,  Herodotus  attributed  the  building  of 
the  astonishing  Labyrinth^  near  the  lake  Mwris,  with  its  twelve 
courts,  fifteen  hundred  chambers  above,  and  as  many  more 
under  ground ;  with  an  infinite  variety  of  halls,  and  passages, 
and  mazes ;  the  roof  and  the  walls,  all  incrusted  with  sculptured 
marble,  and  surroimded  with  pillars  of  white  and  polished  stone. 
In  the  lower  apartments  (which  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter) 
were,  he  was  told,  the  tombs,  both  of  the  kings  who  originally 
built  the  Labyrinth,  and  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  And  the  upper 
apartments,  which  he  viewed,  excited  his  admiration,  as  the 
greatest  efforts  of  human  art  and  industry,  far  superior  in  work- 
manship and  expence  to  the  pyramids,  and  to  the  most  admired 
Grecian  temples  oi  Ephesus  and  Santos.     §  148. 

From  this  representation,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
Labyrinth  could  have  been  constructed  by  these  twelve  kings, 
during  their  short  reign  of  fifteen  years.  Several  successions  of 
kings  must  have  been  employed  in  such  a  prodigious  work. 
And  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  it  was  constructed  by  the 
Shepherd  dynasty;   who  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  the 

•  Here  the  Hebrew,  "  kingdom  against  kingdom^**  is  correctly  and  critically  rendered 
by  the  Septuagint  version,  vofiOQ  iwi  vofiop.  For  vofibCt  a  **  district  or  provincet^*  is 
distinguished  from  vofio^f  **  a  law,"  by  the  accenti  and  is  the  technical  term  here  em. 
ployed  by  Herodotus. 

VOL.  IV.  G    g 
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Nile  in  their  pjTamids,  and  probably  the  crocodile.  Of  the  two 
first  kings  of  that  race,  no  public  works  arc  recorded.  Is  it  then 
improbable,  that  they  began  this  stupendous  undertaking  to 
harass  the  EgyptianSy  as  did  their  successors,  by  the  pyramids  ? 
These  were  their  real  sepulchres  ;  which  vague  Tradition  incor- 
rectly transferred  to  the  pyramids ;  and  they  are  still  more  ana- 
logous to  the  stupendous  caves  at  Elephanta  and  EUorey  in  the 
East  Indies,  The  judicious  Pliny  reckons,  that  the  Labyrinth 
was  built  3600  years  before  his  time.  This  date  is  too  high;  for 
it  would  carry  up  tlie  building  before  the  deluge ;  but  it  tends 
to  prove  his  opinion  of  the  remotest  antiquity  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  work. 

Might  not  the  subterraneous  chamber,  in  which  Queen  Nito- 
cris  drowned  a  number  of  the  Egyptians^  have  been  a  part  of 
this  building,  communicating  with  the  A*i7e,  or  with  the  lake 
Moeris  ? 

This  oligarchy  of  the  twelve  kings,  was  dissolved  by  one  of 
their  body,  Psammiticus,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of  joint 
reign,  whom  tliey  expelled,  through  fear  of  an  Oracle,  which 
foretold,  that  ivhicherer  of  theni  poured  a  libation  from  a  brazen 
vessel,  should  be  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt,  This  Psammitieut 
inadvertently  did,  using  his  helmet  for  want  of  a  golden  cup, 
like  tlic  rest.  After  his  expulsion  to  the  fens,  he  consulted  the 
Oracle  of  Latona,  at  ButoSj  how  to  be  revenged  on  his  asso- 
ciates, lie  was  answered,  that  his  reve%\ge  should  come,  when 
brazen  men  should  appear  from  the  sea.  Not  long  after,  he  wis 
told,  with  astonishment,  by  a  messenger,  tliat  the  country  was 
pillaged  by  brazen  men  coming  from  the  sea  /  These  were  a 
set  of  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  whom  Psammiticus  hired  to 
assist  him  in  dethroning  his  associates.  This  they  did  effec- 
tually, and  made  him  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt :  and,  in  reward 
of  their  senices,  he  settled  them  near Bubastis,  at  the  Pelusian 
moutli  of  tlie  Nile ;  whence  they  were  transplanted  afterwards 
to  Memphis,  by  Amasis.     §  152 — 154. 

This,  as  obscnx'd  before,  was  a  most  suiprizing  and  unac- 
countable Oracle,  the  veracity  of  which  HerodotiM  seems  anxi- 
ous to  establish,  by  his  description  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  pirates  of  his  own  country,  who  were,  he 
says,  "  the  first  foreigners  who  settled  in  EgyptP  TTie  sole 
reign  of  Psammiticus  was  54  —  1 5 = 39  years ;  of  which  he  VfeoX 
29  years  in  th(»  siege  of  Azot us,  §  157. 

1:3 
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About  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  635,  the  Scythians,  who 
had  subdued  the  Medes,  and  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia 
for  28  years,  intended  to  invade  Egypt^  to  retaliate  the  invasion 
of  Scythia  by  Sesostris,  formerly ;  and  they  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Askalotiy  on  their  way,  when  they  were  prevailed  on  by 
Psammiiictis  to  desist.  This  occurrence  connects  the  Egyptian 
and  Median  Chronology  together,  and  is  related  by  Herodotus 
in  his  Median  History.     B.  I.  §  105. 

By  a  gross  anachronism,  Larcher,  Tom.  VI.  p.  262,  first  edit, 
misapplies  to  this  Scythian  invasion  of  Egypt ,  a  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  a  people  is  coming 
from  the  7iorth  country^  and  a  great  nation  shall  be  raised  from 
the  sides  of  the  earth,"  Jer.  vi.  22.  But  this  relates  to  Nehu- 
chadnezzar's  invasion  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  604.  Compare  Jer.  iv. 
6,  7,  and  xxv.  9.  Larcher  is  peculiarly  unhappy  in  his  refer- 
ences to  Scripture,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  there- 
fore too  often  misrepresented  and  traduced. 

Herodotus  relates  a  whimsical  experiment  of  this  king,  to  find 
out  the  primeval  language.  He  shut  up  two  new  bom  infants, 
in  a  solitary  cottage,  for  two  years,  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd, 
who  was  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  speak  in  their  hearing,  witj^  a 
goat  to  suckle  them.  One  day,  the  shepherd  entering  the  cot- 
tage, both  the  children  ran  to  him,  holding  out  their  hands,  and 
crying  Bekhos,  and  this  they  repeated  afterwards.  But  Bekhos, 
in  tlie  Phrygian  dialect,  was  found,  on  enquiry,  to  signify 
"  bread."  The  Egyptians,  therefore,  yielded  the  palm  of  anti- 
quity to  the  Phrygians,     B.  II.  §  3. 

But  this  experiment  was  inconclusive  :  the  children  evidently 
imitated  Bek,  stript  of  the  Greek  termination,  the  bleating  of 
their  nurse,  the  goat :  and  Herodotus  himself  acknowledges 
elsewhere,  that  the  Phrygians  were  a  Macedonian  colony,  ori- 
ginally called  Bryges,  and  afterwards  corruptly,  Phryges.  B.  VII. 
Their  barbarous  dialect,  therefore,  could  be  no  standard.  One 
obvious  and  useful  result,  however,  from  the  inconclusive  expe- 
riment, was  to  shew,  that  the  faculty  of  speech  was  considered 
as  inflate,  or  "  tlie  gift  of  Nature  *,^^  hj  the  Egyptians,  then 
reckoned  the  wisest  and  the  most  argumentative  people  of  anti- 
quity t.     Who,  in  their  "  boasted  wisdom,^^  would  have  looked 

*  They  would  have  reasoned  with  more  propriety  in  considering  it  as  the  g\ft  qf 
God. 

t  Aoyioraroi,     Herod.  B.  II.  $  77- 

G  g2 
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down  with  disdain  and  contempt  on  the  ^^ foolishness^^  which 
adopts  the  crazy  reveries  of  ancient  Epicureans  and  Atheist*^ 
so  blindly  followed  by  Rousseau^  Condorcet^  Monboddoj  and 
f/ircher^  &c.  &c.  misrepresenting  tlie  divine  faculty  of  speech^ 
or  articulate  languaj^e,  "as"  by  no  means  the  gifl  of  Nature^ 
but  "  a  talent  acquired^  like  all  otliers  !"  That  "  any  language 
is  impossible^  before  the  formation  of  societies^  more  or  less  nu- 
merous." 'lliiit  such  societies,  it  is  highly  probable^  subsisted  a 
long  timey  and  that  sereral  arts  were  discovered  l)efore  the  in- 
vention of  this  (language)  !     Larcher^  Tom.  II.  p.  153. 

But  what  art  could  be  invented,  or  how  could  society  itself  be 
carried  on,  or  im])roved,  without  the  medium  of  language  to  ex- 
press their  nnitual  desires  and  wants  ! — Such  are  tlie  manifold 
absurdities  of  Philosophism  !  more  fully  exposed,  VoL  I.  p.  315, 
notes,  of  this  work  *. 

XEKUS,  OR  PHARAOH  NECHO. 

Psannniticns  was  succeeded  by  his  son  NekuSf  signifying 
"  lame^''  the  Pharaoh  Xecho  of  Scripture.  This  was  an  active 
enter])rizing  prince.  lie  first  turned  his  attention  to  commerce, 
and  began  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  Before  the 
canal  was  half  finished,  and  after  the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand 
workmen,  the  Oracle  admonished  him  to  desist,  and  leave  the 
com])leti(m  of  the  work  to  a  Barbfirian.  It  was  afterwards  com- 
])leted,  during  tlie  Persian  dynasty,  by  Darius  HystaspeJt. 
Major  Rennet  has  given  a  curious  account  of  this  and  other 
canals  of  couununication,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Rett  Sea^  which 
were  all  works  of  ostentation  rather  tlian  of  use ;  for  thev  were 
soon  deserted,  either  from  the  failure  of  tlie  Bubastic^  or  eastern 
channel  of  the  Nile^  or  filled  up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sands  io 
the  desert.     RenneVs  Herodot.  ]).  479. 

The  most  brilliant  circumstance  of  his  reign,  was 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  AFRICA. 

After  the  failure  of  the  canal,  Nekus  employed  some  skiUal 
Phivnician  mariners  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovexy,  finom  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea ^  southward,  round  the  peninsula  of  il/ffcv* 

*  Soe  Dr.  Magct-^s  learned  and  ingenious  reinarki. 
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in  which  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hape^  and  returned 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar^  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
completed  this  coasting  voyage  in  three  years.  Rennel  has 
given  a  most  ingenious  diary  of  their  probable  route,  and  their 
several  stations,  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the  trade  windsy 
mofisoonsy  and  currents,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
Africa,  p.  672 — 710.  Herodotus  states  a  paradoxical  circum- 
stance, which  he  discredited,  namely,  that  "  as  they  sailed  round 
the  coast  of  Libya,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand^^  or  to 
the  north,  B.  IV.  §  42.  This,  indeed,  demonstrates,  that  they 
crossed  the  Southern  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  confirms  the 
truth  of  their  narrative. 

It  has  been  objected  however,  that  there  is,  1. "  a  total  failure 
of  all  consequences,  from  this  expedition  ;  2.  a  total  want  of  all 
coU<iteral  evidence ;  and,  3.  a  total  «//ew<?e  of  all  other  historians, 
but  Herodotus  and  his  followers ;"  by  Dean  Vincent :  but  his 
objections  may  be  easily  answered. 

1.  The  failure  of  consequences,  naturally  resulted  from  the 
depressed  state  oi  Egypt,  during  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
dominations ;  which  took  place  in,  and  after,  Pharaoh  Necho^s 
reign. 

2.  We  have  strong  collateral  evidence,  in  the  voyage  of 
Sataspes,  which  was  required  by  Xerxes  to  be  made,  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  this,  namely,  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  return  by  the  eastern,  into  the  Red  Sea.  But 
this  voyage  failed,  and  probably  prevented  any  further  attempts 
fi*om  Egypt.     See  p.  126  of  this  Volume. 

"  Nor  was  Herodotus  the  only  author  of  antiquity  among 
those  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  believed  that 
Africa  had  been  sailed  round ;  for  Pliny  believed  that  it  had 
been  achieved  by  Hanno,  Eudoxus,  and  others;  but  he  is 
silent  concerning  the  voyage  of  Necho ;  while  Herodotus  is 
silent  about  Hanno^s  voyage.  Hence  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  as  this  navigation  was  made  much  about  the  same  time 
with  that  oi  Hanno,  Pliny  may  have  confounded  them  toge- 
ther; refemng  the  actions  of  the  Egyptian  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian,^'' 

To  this  ingenious  argument  of  Major  Rennel,  p.  673,  we  may 
add,  that  Pliny  must  have  confounded  them ;  for  Hanno  did 
not  attemjit  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  He  stopped  considerably 
short  of  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  did  not  go  beyond  the 
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Ivory  and  Gold  Coasts :  for  traffic  and  colonization^  not  dis- 
covery^ were  his  objects.  Hanno's  voyage  was  most  probably 
occasioned  by  Necho\  from  motives  of  cotnmercial  jealausyj 
subsisting  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  Rennel^ 
p.  743. 

3.  ITie  testimony  of  Herodotus  is  ably  supported  by  Dean 
Vincent  himself:  "  It  must  be  confessed  (says  he),  that  the  facts 
Herodotus  gives  us  of  this  voyage,  though  few,  are  consistent. 
The  shadow  falliny  to  the  southy  the  delay  of  stopping,  [about 
three  months,  only]  to  sow  grain  and  reap  a  harvest^  and  the 
space  of ///r^e  ^^^r«  employed  in  the  circumnavigation,  joined 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  are  all  points  so  strong  and 
convincing,  that  if  they  be  insisted  on  by  those  who  believe  the 
possibility  of  effecting  the  passage  by  the  ancients,  no  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  however  founded  upon  a  different  opinioD, 
can  leave  the  mind  without  a  doubt  upon  the  question  *." 

Here  tlie  Dean  clearly  admits  the  insufficiency  of  the  objec- 
tions to  satisfy  the  mind  even  of  the  objectors,  while  the  accu- 
mulation of  all  these  arguments  for  the  voyage  seems  to  remove 
every  shadow  of  doubts  from  all  but  professed  sceptics. 

Pcrhti])s,  as  Major  Rennet  obsenes,  tlie  brevity  of  the  narra- 
tion, in  Herodotus^  has  been  the  occasion  of  its  being  rejected 
by  many;  at  the  same  time,  that  inscriptions^  or  legends  of 
medulsy  though  infinitely  more  brief,  are  implicitly  received  as 
proofs  of  the  facts  recorded.  And  siuxjly,  the  sun^s  appearing 
on  their  right  hand,  (or  northwards)  in  sailing  roimd  Africa, 
was  a  circiunstance  which,  Larcher  remarks,  could  never  have 
been  suspected,  or  fabricated,  in  an  age  %vhen  astronomy  was 
yet  in  its  infancy.     Renneh  p.  717,  718. 

The  time  of  this  celebrated  voyage  could  not  have  been  later 
than  H.C.  610,  in  the  nintli  year  of  his  reign,  and  might  have 
been  earlier,  for  it  ]>receded  the  death  of  JosiaJi^  and  capture  of 
Cadyfis  or  Jerusalem,  by  Nechoy  B.C.  608.    2  Kings  xxiii.  •2J». 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiahy  who  had  opposed  his 
l)assage,  Necho  i)roceeded  to  invade  Assyria^  and  took  Carche- 
mish,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Chahoras,     2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.     Rennely  p.  683. 

He  returned  triumphant  from  this  expedition,  tlie  Assyrians 

*  Compare  VincenVi  Pvriphus  of  If  anno,  p.  175,  with  the  Miney  p.    178,  and  hif 
Voyage  of  NrarchuSf  p.  275,  276,  or  Beloet  notes  on  Herodotus,  VoL  II.  p.  SIM— 309. 
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then  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him  during  the  siege  of 
Ninevehy  by  the  Babylonians  and  Medes.  But  after  its  cap- 
ture, when  Nebui^hadnezzar  ascended  the  throne  of  BcthyloUy 
B.C.  604,  he  took  a  severe  revenge ;  for  he  invaded  Eg^pt^  and 
stript  Necho  of  all  his  conquests,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Nilcy  so  effectually,  that  "  the  king  of  Egypt  went  not  again 
any  more  out  of  his  own  land"  to  invade  his  neighbours ; 
2  Kings,  xxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  and  he  died  next  year,  B.C. 
603. 

This  critical  correspondence  of  Sacred  and  Egyptian  Chro- 
nology is  highly  satisfactory. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Herodotus  has  passed  over  in  total 
silence,  not  only  Nebuchadnezzar^ s  first  invasion  of  Egypt^  and 
defeat  of  Necho,  but  also  his  second  invasion,  and  more  ruinous 
devastation,  B.C.  570,  in  the  reign  ofAprieSy  or  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
when  he  ravaged  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  and  left  it 
waste  for  40  years.     Ezek.  xxix.  12. 

Such  omissions  tend  greatly  to  counteract  the  negative  argu- 
menty  urged  against  attested  facts,  by  credible  historians,  from 
the  silence  of  others.  This  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  case  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  The  Egyptian  priests,  indeed, 
noticed  the  invasion  of  Sennacheriby  because  it  failed ;  but  the 
invasions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  too  fatally  successful.  They 
sunk  them,  therefore,  for  the  credit  of  the  nation.  The  recent 
Persian  invasions  of  Cyru^  and  CambyseSy  and  the  Persian 
dominion  actually  subsisting,  when  Herodotus  visited  them, 
could  neither  be  denied  nor  disguised. 

Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PsammiSy  who  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  Ethiopiansy  and  died  soon  after,  having 
reigned  six  years  only. 

APRIES,  OR  PHARAOH  HOPHRA. 

This  prince,  the  son  of  PsammiSy  for  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign,  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  except  Psammiticus.  But  fortune  then  turned 
against  him,  or  rather  Providence,  for  his  pride  and  impiety. 
"  He  imagined  that  no  God  could  deprive  him  of  the  kingdom^ 
so  Jirmly  did  he  think  himself  established^^  as  remarked  by 
Herodofu.^,  §  1G9.  But  God  pronounced  his  doom  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,     "  I  will  give   Pharaoh  Hophra,   king  of 
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Egypt y  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them 
that  seek  his  life.'*  Jer.  xliv.  30.  And  most  remarkably  was 
this  fulfilled :  GoD  first  gave  liiui  into  the  hands  of  bis  ene- 
mies, the  Babyloiitafi/s,  who  "  subdued  him  and  the  Gods  of 
Egypt ;"  as  expressly  foretold,  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  26,  and  afterwards, 
into  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  subjects ;  when  AmasiSj  who 
led  them,  defeated  him  near  Memphis,  and  took  him  prisoner; 
and  for  some  time,  treated  him  kindly,  till  '^  the  people,  mur- 
muring at  this  lenity  to  a  common  enemy,  as  a  public  detriment, 
Amasis  was  comj)elled  to  surrender  him  into  their  hands ;  and 
they  strangled  him."     §  169. 

AMASIS. 

After  the  death  of  Apries,  Nebuchadfiezzar  confirmed  the 
kingdom  to  Amasis ;  during  whose  prudent  administration,  and 
long  reign,  Egypt,  in  great  measure,  recovered  her  former  pros- 
perity, and  could  boast  of  20,000  cities,  well  inhabited.  Amasis 
enacted  a  wise  domiciliary  law,  tliat  every  Egyptian,  once  in 
the  year,  should  set  forth  to  the  Nomarchy  or  chief  magistrate  of 
his  district,  by  what  means  he  subsisted ;  and  whoever  did  not 
attend,  or  could  not  prove  that  he  lived  honestly,  was  to  be  pu- 
nished witli  death.  Tliis  was  a  most  effectual  law  against 
idlers,  and  tliieves  or  robbers.  Herodotus  says,  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  Egypt  by  Solon,  and  established  at  Athens, 
where,  says  he,  it  is  still  in  use,  as  being  a  '^  blatneless  law," 
(covri  afiwiii^  vofn^)  §  177.  Solon  visited  the  court  of  Amasis 
about  B.C.  554. 

Amasis  was  an  admirer  of  the  Grecians,  and  encouraged  them 
to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He  sent  a  contribution  of  a  thou- 
sand talents  weight  of  alutn  toward  rebuilding  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Delphi,  which  had  been  burnt  by  accident;  and  rich 
offerings  to  the  temples  of  Cyrene,  Jjindus,  and  Samos.  Hence 
Htime,  the  historian,  infers,  that  the  Egyptian  superstition  was 
not  so  incompatible  witli  that  of  other  nations,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined from  the  domestic  feuds  of  tlie  several  sects :  where  the 
worshippers  of  dogs,  cats,  tcolves  and  crocodiles,  exercised  a  con- 
tinual warfare  with  each  other,  so  humorously  described  by 
Jurennl,  Sat.  xv.  1 — 13.  See  the  curious  account  of  their 
superstitions  and  abominations,  in  Herodotus,  B.  II. 

llie  restoration  of  Egypt  imder  Amasis  seems  to  have  been 
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foretold  in  Scripture.  "  At  the  end  o^  forty  years,  I  win  gather 
the  Egyptians  from  the  nations  whither  they  \f  ere  scattered." 
Ezek.  xxix.  11.  These  forty  years  of  captivity,  counted  from 
Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion,  B.C.  570,  expired  B.C.  530,  when 
CyruSy  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  released  the  Egyptians,  as 
he  had  before  the  Jews.  This  act  of  grace  took  place  five  years 
before  the  death  of  Amasis, 

Upon  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  the 
first  act  of  Cambyses,  after  he  had  settled  the  eastern  provinces, 
was  to  invade  Egypt,  The  particulars  of  the  invasion  were  no- 
ticed before,  p.  119,  &c.  In  addition  to  these,  we  may  remark 
here,  that  Cambyses  took  Pelusium  by  a  singular  stratagem : 
finding  that  it  was  garrisoned  entirely  by  Egyptian  troops,  he 
placed  a  great  number  of  the  sacred  animals,  cats,  dogs,  cows, 
sheep,  &c.  in  front  of  the  Persians  when  advancing  to  the  walls ; 
and  the  garrison  not  daring  to  throw  a  dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow, 
for  fear  of  killing  some  of  their  Gods,  the  waUs  were  scaled, 
and  the  city  taken,  without  opposition. 

Near  the  end  of  Darius  Hystaspes^  reign,  the  Egyptians 
again  revolted,  but  were  again  reduced  by  Xerxes,  previous  to 
his  invasion  of  Greece,     See  p.  139,  &c. 

Afterwards  the  Egyptians  revolted  early  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians 
defeated  the  Persians,  and  slew  their  general  Achemenes,  the 
king's  brother ;  but  were  afterwards  reduced  by  Megabyzus,  all 
except  Amyrtmus,  who  fled  to  the  fens,  B.C.  456,  and  main- 
tained himself  there  a  good  while. 

Again,  the  Egyptians  revolted  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus, 
B.C.  413,  when  Amyrtxeus  sallying  forth  from  the  fens,  and  join- 
ing the  Egyptians,  they  drove  out  the  Persians, 

After  six  years'  reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausiris, 
B.C.  407,  who  was  confirmed  in  the  government  by  the  usual 
policy  of  the  Persian  court,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  B.  III.  §  15. 

Psammiticus  II.  succeeded  his  father  Pausiris,  He  was 
remarkable  for  an  act  of  perfidy  and  ingi*atitude.  Tamus,  an 
Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  had  ren- 
dered Psammiticus  essential  ser^'ices.  But  on  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  and  suppression  of  his  rebellion,  Tamus  fled  from  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Cyrus  in  his  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  implored  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
the  Egj'ptian  king.     But  he,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  gra- 
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titude  and  hospitality,  hearing  that  Tamus  had  brought  witli 
liim  considerable  treasures,  massacred  him,  his  family  and  re- 
tinue, and  seized  all  their  property.     Diodor.  B.  XIV.  eh.  6. 

AcoriSy  his  successor,  B.C.  389,  assisted  Evagaras^  king  of 
Cyprus^  in  his  war  against  the  Persians^  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops. 

Nectanebis  succeeded  him,  B.C.  375.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon^ 
after  three  years'  preparations,  invaded  Egypty  B.C.  374,  with  a 
powcriiil  army  of  Persians  and  Grecian  mercenaries,  under  the 
command  of  Pliarnabazus  and  Iphicraies  ;  but  they  were  un- 
successful, on  account  of  the  slowness  of  their  operations,  and 
tlie  rising  of  tlie  Nile ;  and  were  forced  to  retreat  with  great 
loss.     Sec.  p.  195. 

Tachos  succeeded  Nectanebis^  in  B.C.  3G3.  To  withstand 
the  miglity  Persian  power,  he  hired  a  body  of  Spartan  merce- 
naries, commanded  by  Agesilau^Sy  their  king.  But  despisuig  the 
mean  cippcarance  and  simple  regimen  of  Agesilaus^  tlie  haughty 
Egyptian  slighted  his  counsel,  and  treated  him  with  contempt 
Provoked  at  this,  AgesilauSy  rather  disgracefully,  joined  some 
mal-contents,  who  rebelled,  and  dethroned  Tach(t9y  by  his  help, 
and  set  up  in  his  room  his  kinsman  NectanebuSy  B.C.  3GL 

At  length  Darius  Ochus^  dissatisfied  with  tlie  miscarriages  of 
his  lieutenants,  invaded  Egypt  in  person,  with  a  great  army, 
and  reduced  it  totally,  B.C.  350.  Nectanebus  fled,  with  all  tlie 
treasure  he  could  collect,  into  Abyssinia^  and  was  no  more  heard 
of.  He  was  the  last  native  king  of  Egypt*  Egypt  was  next 
subdued,  without  opposition,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C. 
332 ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans^  B.C.  30.  And  has  ever 
since  continued,  and  will  continue,  the  basest  of  ike  kingdoms^ 
fulfilling  pro])hccy,  Ezek.  xxix.  15;  the  just  reward  of  their 
stupid  idolatries  and  persevering  abominations. 
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It  now  remains  to  discharge  a  promise,  made  in  the  preceding 
volume,  p.  386,  respecting 

PRIMITIVE  THEOLOGY,  AND  ITS  CORRUPTIONS. 

AUCTORIBUS  titi  OPTIMIS  in  omnihus  causis,  et  debet,  et 
solet  valere  quam  plurimum ;  et  primum  quideni,  Omni  Anti- 
QUITATE  ;  (juw,  quo  propius  aberat  ab  ortu,  et  divina  pro- 
genie,  A  oc  melius  ea,  /ortasse,  qutB  erant  VERA,  cernebat. — 
Cicero. 

This  is  a  remarkable  concession,  made  by  the  great  Roman 
philosopher  and  orator,  in  favour  of  the  most  ancient  authors, 
as  the  best,  and  the  most  intelli(/ent,  respecting  the  abstruse 
and  mysterious  subject  of  Theology;  notwithstanding  all  the 
supposed  and  boasted  improvements  of  the  wisdom  of  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  the  pride  of  Philosophy,  in  later  times. 

This  concession  is  most  unquestionably  true,  respecting  THE 
Sacred  Historians,  the  venerable  and  inspired  authors  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  Moses,  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  whose  first  book  of  Genesis,  com- 
piled partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  fi"om  Revelation^^  are 
most  clearly,  though  succinctly,  recorded  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  most  High  God,  the  beginnings  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  their  language,  religion,  arts,  and  institutions, 
before  and  after  the  deluge. 

It  is  also  true  of  the  inost  ancient  Heathen  records  that  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  time,  of  which  the  oldest  fragments  sub- 
sisting are  usually  the  simplest  and  best,  and  aflford  the  most 
favourable  sjiecimens  of  primitive  Theology,  and  exhibit  a  re- 
markable conformity  wdth  HoLY  Writ.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  sublime  representation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  attributed 
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to  the  elder  Zoroaster ^  the  founder  of  the  Magian  reli^on,  pre- 
served bv  Eusebiusy  (see  p.  36,  note,  of  this  Volume ;)  the 
famous  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Neiih  or  Wisdom^  at  Sais^ 
in  Kijiipt^  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  525,)  which  bears  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  description  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Exod.  iii. 
14,  and  of  God  Almighty,  Rev.  iv.  8^;  and  both,  to  the  fol- 
lowing representation,  in  the  Bhagavatj  an  ancient  Hindu  poem. 
Asiat,  Research,  I.  p.  33,  245. 

**  I  WAS,  even  at  first,  not  any  otJter  thing, 

TluU  which  EXISTS,  UNPLRCEIVED,  SUPREME  ; 

I  AM  He  who  is,  and  He  who  must  remain.'* 

And  the  palm  of  Tlieological  knowledge  was  early  given  to 
the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews^  by  the  most  ancient  Grecian 
Oracles.  The  Clarian,  instituted  about  a  century  before  the 
Trojan  war,  bears  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  them. 

Mot'i'oc  XaX^aioi  tro^irjv  \axov  ri^  ap  'E/3paioi, 
AYTOrEXHTON  ANAKTA  <r£/3a?o/«evoi  OEON  AYTON  . 

"  Wisdom  was  allotted  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews  alone, 
Worshipping  the  self-existing  kino,  God  himself." 

And  in  the  Orphic  verses  collected  by  OnomacriiHS,  the  fol- 
lowing is  cited,  as  from  Moses, 

Apxijv  AYTOS  ex^*'*  ^/^^  '^^^  Mioov,  i}^6  TcXcvrifV* 

'Qc  \vyoQ  Apxaiu)Vf  uQ^Y^oytvij^  fuTa^tv, 

Ec  6E06EN  yvtofiaiffi  \aj3wv  Kara  ^iirXaca  di9/iov, 

**  God  himself,  having  beginning ^  middle  and  ending: 
As  the  ancients  say,  as  the  waterborn  [^Afoses]  prescribed: 
Who  received  a  double  tablet  of  laws,  derived  from  Goo." 

And  the  following  genuine  fragment  of  tlie  Sibylline  Oracles 
is  cited  bv  Pausanias  : 

Zei'C  riv,  Zet'c  ecrrt,  ZtVQ  unTtraf     Q  ftiyaXt  Zcv. 
"  Jove  was,  Jove  m,  Jove  will  be:  O  Great  Jove  !" 

This  title,  Zei;c,  was  ultimately  derived  from  tlie  UcbrcWi 
lAHOH,  intimating  "  nnitg.'' 

How  i)revalent  indeed,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  was 
tlie  belief  of  the  existence  of  THE  SCJPKEMK  BEING,  we  learn 
from  the  uiiiversaliiy  of  his  ai)propriate  title,  AUN  or  On;  At'M 
or  ()m,  signifying  "  /i///;/(7  *,"  borrowed  from  tlie  Chaldeans  zxxA 
Hebrews y  those  earliest  depositories  of  Uie  Divine  OracleSy  and 
JierelafioHs  to  mankind  ;  for  '*  Ihe  world  by  wisdom^  knew  not 

*  For  further  authorities,  :>cc  my  Diisertationt,  p.  214—! 
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God  ;"  as  an  inspired  Apostle  declared  to  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, 1  Cor.  i.  21,  and  the  ancient  inscription  upon  the  altar  at 
Athens,  ArxNQSTQi  BEQcToTHE  unknowable  God,  Acts 
xvii.  23,  explained  to  the  Athenians  by  the  same  Apostle.  See 
his  profound  discourse,  and  the  comnientar}'  thereon,  Vol.  III.  p. 
62*2 — 530,  detailing  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Divine 
N  ATT  RE,  as  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  their  phi- 
losophers ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  Divine  instruction ; 
and  the  earnest  and  ardent  wishes  for  some  Divine  instructor, 
exj>ressed  by  Socrates^  Plato,  Eupolis,  Aratus,  Cleanthes,  and 
Luc i an,  &c. 

The  purity  and  siin])licity  of  the  primitive  worship  of  the 
PATRIARCHAL  GoD,  is  shewn  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
primitive  Mat/ian  Itelif/ion,  note,  p.  36,  of  tliis  volume,  of  Ma- 
fiicheism,  note,  p.  251,  and  of  the  primitive  Grecian  Religion, 
^ven  by  Herodotus,  and  adduced  in  the  commentary  on  PauPs 
discourse,  Vol.  III.  p.  523. 

II.  llie  primitive  Religion  and  Morality,  founded  thereon, 
was  equally  good.  Of  these,  we  have  the  fairest  and  the  fullest 
sjKfciinen,  in  the  anci(»nt  and  venerable  book  oi  Job,  far  superior 
in  antiquity  to  any  other  extant  in  the  whole  range  of  sacred 
and  ])rorane  literature.  See  the  foregoing  articles,  of  Job,  his 
Faith,  Thi'ohigy  and  Morality,  Vol.  II.  p.  51 — 58  ;  p.  93 — 
102,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  of  the  Pinch- 
dadia/i  and  succeeding  races,  in  this  volume.  From  all  which, 
an  advantageous  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  main  articles,  requi- 
ring mankind  "  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  GoD,"  according  to  tlje  summar}'  of  the  Heathen  pro- 
l)het  liitlaam,  Micah  vi.  5 — 8,  explained  Vol.  II.  p.  200,  201. 

'*  This,''  says  excellently  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  was  the  mora" 
lity  and  religion  of  the  first  ages,  still  called  by  the  Jews,  The 
precepts  of  the  sons  of  Xoah  :  This  was  the  religion  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  comprehended  in  the  two  great  command- 
menu,  of  loving  THE  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul  and  mind ;  and  OUR  NEIGHBOUR  as  ourselves:  This  was 
the  religion  enjoined  by  Moses  to  the  uncircumcised  Stranger, 
within  tlie  gates  of  Israel,  as  well  as  to  the  Israelites :  and  this 
is  the  ])riniitive  religion  of  both  Jeics  and  Christians ;  and  ought 
lo  be  th(?  sUuiding  religion  of  all  natiotis ;  it  being  for  the 
honour  o/i}iy\),  and  good  of  mankind.^ 

'*  S<>  then,  the  believing  that  the  world  vi9A  framed  by  One 
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SUPREME  God,  and  is  governed  by  Him  ;  and  the  loving  and 
worshipping  Him  ;  and  honouring  our  parents,  and  loving  our 
neigh bours  as  ourselves ;  and  being  merciful  even  to  brute  heasti, 
is  the  oldest  of  all  religions.''^     Chronology,  p.  183,  184. 

The  Heathen  poetSy  who  faithfully  represented  the  popular 
belief  and  practice,  have  well  illustrated  this. 

Quid  prius  dicam  toHtis  Parentis 
iMudibiu  f     Qui  res  Hominum  ac  Deorwm, 
Qui  mare  et  terras^  rartuque  mundum 
Temperat  horit, 

**  What  shall  I  sing  before  the  utual  praitet. 
Of  THK  Father  OF  All  T     Who  regulates 
The  affairs  of  men  and  Godif  the  Ka  and  landt^ 
And  the  world  itself,  by  variout  teatoiu."  Horat. 

Quin  damus  Id  Superis,  de  magna  quod  dare  Itmet 

Non  possit  magni  Messaia  lippa  propago : 

Compositum  jut,  Jasque  Anmi ;  ttmctotque  rtcetnu 

Mentis ;  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  ktmesio. 

Hsc  cedo,  ut  admoveam  templis,  etfarre  litabo*.  Peksius. 

"  But  to  THE  Gods,  be  such  the  gift  we  bear. 
Such  as  the  great  Messala^s  dastard  heir, 
From  his  capacious  Censer^  piled  on  high, 
Never,  my  friend,  no,  never  can  supply : 
A  soul,  where  u tiled  virtue  reigns  enshrined, 
W  here  justice  dwells,  with  sanctity  combined. 
Within  whose  inmost  close  recesses  lie 
Tinctures  uf  generous  honour^ s  deepest  dye. 
Such  is  the  sacrifice  THE  Gods  demand: 
A  cake  suffices,  from  a  spotless  hand.** 

Brewstek*!  Tranilation. 

III.  But  about  the  age  of  Nimrod,  or  "  the  Rebel^  began  the 
first  corrui)tion  of  the  Primitive  Theology  and  Worship.  The 
Zahian  Idolatry  of  the  Heavenly  host,  and  tlio  Elements,  was 
tlien  introduced  in  Chaldea,  and  reached  Arabia^  in  Job's  time, 
who  expresses  in  lively  tenns,  his  abhorrence  of  the  adoration 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  xxxi.  2C.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  48,  95—98. 

*  When  the  Jthcnians,  in  a  war  with  the  Lacedamonians,  had  suflRered  many  ddSnti 
hy  sea  and  land,  they  sent  to  consult  the  Oracle  o(  Jupiter  Amum,  why  they  who  bad 
made  so  many  costly  offerings,  and  slain  so  many  hecatombs  in  sacrifice  to  the  Gods, 
should  be  loss  successful  than  their  enemies,  who  were  so  deficient  in  these  respects.  The 
Oracle  replied,  *'  I  am  better  pleased  with  the  prayers  of  the  La/eedeewnmiamt,  than  with 
all  the  oblations  of  the  Greeks.**  The  Lacedamonian  prayer  was,  that  "  the  Gods  might 
give  them  all  good  things,  so  long  as  they  were  fnrtmamt,**  See  Ffafo's  Diciyw  m 
Prayer,  Alcibiades  the  Second  ;  or  the  Spectatur,  No.  207* 
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SanchoniathOy  in  his  fragment,  represents  this  idolatry  as  intro- 
luced  in  Cain's  family  even  before  the  Deluge ;  which  is  not 
improbable,  from  the  contrast  between  the  pious  SeihiteSy  called 
*  Sons  of  Gody''  and  the  impious  Cainites,  who  seduced  them 
nto  idolatry^  and  all  the  ensuing  crimes  of  lust  and  violence^ 
vith  which  the  first  world  was  overspread  in  the  tenth  genera- 
ion,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Deluge  ;  all  except  righteous 
Voah  and  his  family.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  32 — 37,  and  this  volume, 
y.  3. 

The  next  innovation  and  corruption  of  the  Patriarchal  Theo- 
ogy  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  allegorizing  genius  of 
he  Magian  and  Egyptian  Priests,  vailing  the  divine  perfec- 
ions,  under  various  animal  types  and  resemblances.  Thus 
THE  Deity  was  represented,  so  early  as  Zoroaster^s  time,  as 
laving  a  "  hawk's  A erici,"  expressive  of  his  sharp  sightedness^ 
)r  all  seeing  providence  ;  and  thus,  the  Supreme  Spirit  was 
legraded,  by  allusions  to  Bulls  and  CouSy  and  Calves ;  Dogs 
tnd  CatSy  Serpents  and  CrocodileSy  Storks  and  Ichneumons y  &c. 
md  all  the  monstrous  and  revolting  polytheism  of  the  Egyptians 
md  Indians,  framed,  at  first,  allegorically  or  mystically y  to 
*loak  their  theology  from  the  vulgar,  or  the  uninitiated;  but 
ifterwards,  when  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  was  forgotten  or 
ost,  it  degenerated  into  the  most  grovelling  bestial  worship. 
5ee  Vol.  II.  p.  167,  and  this  volume,  p.  25,  26,  note. 

Tlie  third  stage  of  innovation  seems  to  have  been  the  deify- 
ng  dead  men,  or  the  worship  of  Demigods  and  Heroes.  This, 
hough  introduced,  perhaps,  later  than  the  former,  might  have 
prevailed  earlier ;  and  is  represented  by  Sanchoniatho  as  imme- 
liately  succeeding  the  Zabian  Idolatry.  See  this  volume,  p.  5. 
Vnd  Hesiod's  Gods  of  the  Golden  Age,  beginning  with  SaturUy 
)r  Adamy  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  Mythology.  Sa- 
urn  was  afterwards  made  also  the  first  God  of  the  Silver  Age, 
Voahy  and  the  father  of  Jupitery  Neptune  and  PlutOy  or  Japhelh, 
Shefn  and  ILnn,  by  Homer y  see  Vol.  I.  p.  243,  and  by  the  Old 
Egyptian  Chronicle  also,  explained  also  in  this  volume,  see  also 
).  14,  note. 

The  invention  of  this  species  of  Idolatry  is  well  explained 
)y  the  apocr}'phal  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomofi, 

For  the  devising  of  idols,  was  the  beginning  of  Fornication, 

And  the  invention  of  them,  the  corruption  of  life. 

For  they  were  not  from  the  beginning,  nor  shall  be  for  ever. 
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For  by  the  vain  glory  of  men,  it  entered  into  the  worlds 
And  therefore,  shall  come  to  a  speedy  end. 

1 .  For  a  father  afflicted  with  unseasonable  grief* 

Having  made  an  image  of  his  child  speedily  taken  away, 

Honoured  the  dead  man  now  as  a  God^ 

And  delivered  to  his  dependants  mytteriet  and  rites* 

Thus,  in  process  of  time,  the  impious  usage 

Gaining  strength,  was  observed  as  a  law  ; 

And  graven  images  were  adored  by  the  decrees  of  kings. 

2.  Those  [^princes']  whom  their  subjects  living  far  off, 
Could  not  honour  in  person,  at  a  diaitance,  engraving 
Their  visage,  they  made  an  express  image 

Of  the  king  to  be  honoured,  to  flatter  him  when  abteni. 
As  if  he  were  present,  through  their  officiousnesa. 

3.  And  the  sedulity  of  the  artist  promoted  [the  superstition] 
For  he,  wishing  to  please  the  ruler. 

Wrought  by  his  skill,  the  likeness,  to  perfection, 
And  the  vulgar,  attracted  by  the  grace  of  the  woric. 
Counted  him  now,  an  object  of  worship, 
Who,  a  little  before,  was  regarded  as  a  man. 

4.  So  this  became  a  snare  to  the  world : 

For  men  enslaved  by  qjffliction,  or  tyranny  *, 

Gave  to  stones  and  to  stocks,  thb  ikcommunicablb  name." 

WisD.  ziv.  13—21. 


*  The  following  excellent  and  enlarged  observations  on  the  origin  rf  Idolairyf  we  owe 
to  Sir  milium  Jones,  Asiatic  Research.  Vol.  I.  p.  222. 

**  There  seem  to  have  been  four  principal  sources  of  all  Mythology  [or  fkbuloua  Theo- 
logy.] 

**  I.  Historical  or  Natural  Truth  has  been  perverted  into  Fable  by  ignorance,  imagi- 
nation, flattery  or  stupidity,  as  [Juyiter"]  a  king  of  Crete,  whose  tomb  had  been  discovcftd 
in  that  island,  was  conceived  to  be  the  God  of  Olympus  [or  Heasenl ;  and  Minos,  a  legii- 
lator  of  that  country,  to  have  been  his  son,  and  to  hold  a  supreme  appellate  Jurisdiction 

over  departed  souls. The  mad  apotheosis  of  truly  great  men,  or  of  little  men  falsely 

called  great,  has  been  the  origin  of  gross  idolatrous  erron*  in  every  part  of  the  Bngn 
world. 

**  II.  The  next  source  of  tliem  appears  to  have  been  a  wUd  admiraiiom  of  the  Aeanmff 
bodies;  and  aAer  a  time,  the  systems  [or  Cycles']  and  calculations  of  Astronomers,  Hence 
came  a  considerable  portion  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fable ;  the  ZaUam  worship  in  Jn- 
bia ;  the  Persian  types  and  emblems  ofMihr,  the  Sun;  and  the  far- extended  adoratioo 
of  the  Element s^  and  the  powtrs  of  Nature ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  all  the  artificial  [or 
technical]  Chronology  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians;  with  the  invention  of  Z)ea^;Bd!f  and 
Heroes  to  fill  the  vacant  niches  in  ihcii  imaginary  periods.  " 

'*  III.  Numberless  Divinities  have  been  created  solely  by  the  magic  oi Poetry,  whose 
essential  business  it  is  to  personify  the  most  abstract  notions,  and  to  place  a  Kya^  or  a 
Genius  in  every  grove,  and  almost  in  every  flower ;  hence  *\yuui,  and  la<rtsy,  **  Htatik'* 
and  "  Remedy,**  are  the  poetical  daughters  of  iSfciiJiajDJNff,  who  waa  either  a  distinguished 
rhysiciuHt  or  medical  skill  personified ;  and  hence  XX«#pi^,  "  wefdtsre"  ia  mairicd  V) 
Zephyr usy  [the  western  breeze.] 

"  IV.  The  metaphors  and  allfgorics  of  Moralists  and  Metapikyucimu  have  been  abo 
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The  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  crimes  and 
abominations  resulting  from  Idolatrtfy  ver.  22 — 28,  in  a  remark- 
able passage  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  Paul^  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans^  i.  24 — 32.  And  both  furnish  a  horrible 
description  of  the  enormous  wickedness  that  prevailed  in  the 
Heathen  world,  at  the  seasonable  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, to  bring  the  tcorld  from  darkness  to  lights  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God*. 

IV.  Among  the  salutary  restraints  that  for  a  good  while 
contributed  to  check  the  torrent  of  corruption  introduced  by 
Heathen  Polytheism^  we  may  justiy  reckon  the  Oracles  and  the 
Mysteries. 

The  most  ancient  Oracles  in  the  Heathen  world  were  un- 
questionably dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  for  God  never 
left  himself  unwitnessed,  by  his  extraordinary  interpositions,  as 
well  as  by  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  his  providence,  Job  iv. 
13—17  ;  xxxii.  18  ;  Acts  xiv.  16—17;  Rom.  i.  19—22.  Seep. 
63,  and  Vol.  IIL  p.  511. 


fcry  fertile  in  Deities ;  of  which  a  thouMnd  ezamplet  might  be  addooed  ftmn  Piaic, 
GMm^-and  the  inTentive  Comateniatorg  on  Homer,  In  thehr  pedigrees  of  the  Qodt,  and 
their  fi^mloos  lessons  of  morality.*' 

I  have  in  the  teit,  inverted  the  order  of  Sir  HlOiam  Jmiet,  bj  ranking  the  gTiiWmi 
idolatry  foremo»t,  because  it  is  the  only  species  noticed  in  that  oldest  and  noblest  Oriental 
eomposition,  the  Book  of /o6;  and  was  introduced,  as  Sbr  HUOam  himself  remarks,  la 
the  seventh  generation  after  the  Deluge.  See  VoL  II.  p.  65,  of  this  work.  The  C^ek$ 
ef  jMinmowurs,  which  he  classes  therewith,  were  evidently  the  latest  of  all,  when  A»» 
trwmtmy  was  conuderably  improved ;  which  it  was  not,  till  a  good  while  after  the  time  of 
Tkmkg  in  Greece;  and  after  the  era  o(Nab<ma$$ar  in  Ckaldea,  Bmdutttm,  CkkHOt  and 
BgjfpL    See  Vol.  I.  p.  196—203,  of  thb  work. 

•  Ckmem  Atexandrmui,  \n  his  AdmoidiUm  to  Urn  OnUUm,  p.  SO,  edit  1610,  hat 
gbcn  the  following  lively  description  of  the  Imptirltiefl  of  their  Fd^kikm  and  Jl^ 

Tavra  vpimv  rifc  riivwaBita^  ra  apx^rvwOf  tx^rat,  rf^  yfipi^K  ^  OmkayuUt 
mtrroi  rttv  ovfiwopytvovrttv  v/uv  Otmv  <d  MawcuXtar  Utanmcoi  Ktu  yeyiMU 
cepcu,  cai  ^MfXMv  ivra^fiQ  roic  yfofouc  aroyvftyov/tcsrat*— — *HraipfMy  ^fuv  ra 
mra,  w%wopvtvt:a9iv  olDf^oX^Mi,  cX  v^tt/Q  fu/unxtwum.  O  /Stotfo^iis^ec  ro¥  arOpu' 
vov,  KOi  TO  tyBtov  rov  wXaffftaroQ  iXsyxtt  awapliavTtc  / 

"  These  are  the  symbols  of  your  poluptomtmu  t  These  your  Insulting  Jtieftifiis/ 
These  the  instructions  of  your  co-fomieating  Godi  / — Tour  Satyrs,  and  yow  naked 
Sfmpk$,  and  contcsu  of  Bufoons,  eiposed  naked  in  pomr  Seriptwru  /— »Tonr  cars  aft 
drilcd,  your  eyes  incontinent,  your  look  adulterous,  ye  dekattrt  ef  wm»ko9d  :  detoting 
to  diigrace  the  first  fruits  of  the  Dmine  pariieU  of  your  frame  1" 

The  Grecian  popular  Theology  indeed,  was  most  detestable :  It  licenaed  not  only 
adultery  and  fornication  in  their  God!f  with  each  other,  but  also  wkh  men  and  wemen  | 
and  even  the  most  unnatural  lusts,  oadcr  the  forma  of  Mtiy  giefs»  momu,  mgin,  9k» 
VOL.  IV.  H  h 
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One  of  the  earliest  Oracles  on  record,  was  that  in  CVhmmui, 
(probably  at  Debir^  signifying  "  the  Oracle,"  formerly  Kiriaih 
Sepher^  "  the  city  of  the  book,"  Josh.  xv.  15,)  consulted  by  the 
Patriarch  Isaac^  about  his  wife  Rebecca^s  pregnancy ;  which 
remarkably  foretold  the  birth  of  the  twins,  Esau  and  Jacobs  and 
the  fortunes  of  tlieir  respective  families,  Gen.  xxv.  22 — ^26.  It 
is  expressly  said,  that  IscLac  ^^  enquired  of  THE  Lord,"  and  pro- 
bably by  the  venerable  Melchizedek^  king  of  Salein^  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  ^^  Priest  of  the  most  HIGH  GrOD,"  Gen. 
xiv.  18,  who,  though  a  Canaaniie^  was  so  highly  honoured 
in  Scripture,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  Psalm  ex.  4,  Heb.  viL 
1—4. 

The  famous  Libyan  Oracle  of  JoVE,  derived  its  title  Amun^ 
"  Truth,"  from  tlie  veracity  of  its  responses,  and  therefore  was 
originally  dictated,  we  may  be  assured,  by  THE  GoD  OF 
Truth.  Ass^yria  and  Chaldea  were  in  the  highest  repute,  in 
the  earliest  times,  for  their  Diviners  and  Soothsayers  ;  of  this 
class,  were  the  prophet  Balaam^  Uie  Sibylline  Priestesses,  &c., 
who  difi'used  the  true  lights  of  Revelation,  far  and  near,  through 
the  Heathen  world,  in  Syria^  Asia  Minor ^  Canann^  &c.,  as  far  as 
Italy,  See  Balaarn'*s  prophecies.  Vol.  II.  p.  199 — ^209;  and 
the  Cumoian  SibyVsy  Vol.  HI.  p.  655,  note. 

The  most  ancient  Oracle  of  Greece  was  at  Dodona^  founded 
by  Dodan,  tlie  son  ofJavan,  or  laon^  or  loUy  and  the  grandson 
of  Japheth^  or  Japetus^  who  settled  there  with  his  fiaanily. 
Their  Theology  was  pure,  and  tlieir  worship  simple,  as  we  learn 
from  the  curious  account  communicated  to  Herodotus  by  their 
priests.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  523,  note.  But  in  process  of  time,  the 
Oracle  dcgtjncrated,  and  basely  sanctioned  the  introduction  of 
Egyptian  Polytheii^my  witli  tlie  lascivious  rites  of  the  Ungam^ 
or  Priaptis,  &c.  celebrated  at  Samothrace  likewise ;  as  we  learo 
from  the  honest  and  candid  report  of  Herodotus^  who  was 
ashamed  of  their  impurities. 

Next  to  this  was  ])robably  the  Oracle  of  Themis^  or  Justice, 
at  Delphi,  consulted  by  Deucalion^  king  of  Thessaly^  after  the 
partial  deluge  in  that  countrj'.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  112,340,  note. 
But  this  genuine  Oracle  was  at  length  succeeded,  or  superseded, 
by  the  spurious  Oracle  o(  Apollo j  "  the  Destroyer,*'  dictated  by 
Python,  "  the  Old  Serpent,  the  Devil,  and  Satan^*  who  de- 
ceived the  whole  heathen  world,  and  made  tliis  "his  chief  seat^** 
which  had  before  been  occupied  by  THE  ORACLE,  the  Saviour 
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of  manldnd.  But  who  still  interposed,  on  several  extraotdinaiy 
occasions,  as  in  the  Persian  war,  when  the  AihenianSj  still  a 
Tirtiious  people,  were  fighting  for  their  Religion,  their  Laws, 
and  their  Liberties,  to  controul  and  oveirule  the  foul  fiend,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  Volume,  p.  115 — 118,  p.  153, 
note. 

The  Samothracian  and  Ehusintan  Mysteries,  before  their 
coimption  bj  the  impure  Syrian  and  Egyptian  rites,  were  also 
powerful  barriers  against  the  licentious  immoralities  of  the 
Established  Religion,  bj  keeping  alive  a  wholesome  remem- 
brance of  the  immortality  of  the  soulj  and  /uture  state  qf 
rewards  and  punishments^  which  was  the  leading  doctrine  of 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  inculcated  by  Paul  at  Athens,  Acts 
xvii.  31.  See  the  foregoing  account  of  these  Mysteries,  p.  163, 
note,  and  a  signal  prodigy  which  happened  at  Eleusis,  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  reported  by  Herodotus,  p.  165 
—170. 

God  also  raised  up,  occasionally,  some  ^'  burning  and  shining 
lights^'*  to  reform  Uie  heathen  world ;  such  as  the  two  Zero* 
asters,  Thales  and  his  associates,  the  seven  Sages,  Pythagoras, 
LycurguSy  Solon^  Minos,  Zaleucus,  Socrates,  &c.  among  the 
Philosophers  and  Legislators ;  and  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euru 
pides,  &c.  among  the  Tragic  Poets ;  who  still  kept  alive,  in 
their  writings  and  laws,  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Patriarchal 
Religion.  See  Euripides*  noble  maintenance  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  admirable  extracts  firom  Socraies^ 
Eypolisy  AratuSy  Cleanthes,  &c.  in  the  foregoing  comment  on 
PauVs  discourse  at  Athens,  Vol.  III.  p.  522—530. 

Hence,  amidst  the  general  diffusion  of  ignorance,  and  corrup- 
tion of  religion  and  morals,  in  the  heathen  world,  the  illustrious 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  his  converts  to  attest,  that  he  introduced  no  strange 
nor  novel  doctrines  among  them,  but  such-  as  were  still  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  and  wisest  of  themselves  *. 

*  f.  The  great  Athenian  and  Roman  onion,  Dew^oithtnet  and  Cktf,  who^  at  biiiic 
dedrous  ofpopmUv  applaute^  would  not  fail  to  speak  tbepuMc  ienHmmU,  eijnm  tfaan* 
lelve*  chut,  io  perfect  unison  with  the  learned  Apottle: 

riapa  fitv  roivvv  rote  oXXocCi  cytO''  ^9^  waettf  awOpttwuc  faipttfyn»«  aw  n» 
rajfuya  irwc  ra  roiavra*  a^icit  riQ  icwy  {  opyif  mu  rtfimpui  tar'  awrotr  ittfM(tr$ 
TtQ  ac*»v;  9vyy via fiti  avrt  rifc  riiAntpioc.  #ajfif<nra«  rountp  raura  wavra  ovtm;, 
ov  nonyv  iv  roic  vo/ioic,  oXXa  sa«  4  fv^K  avrf  rot/Q  aypafoi£  voiuftotQ,  nu  ro«c 
av9pt»wiywc  tiBtat  iuifpuctv.  **Am 

Hh2 
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Provide  things  fair  [or  honest]  in  the  sight  of  all  menr 
Whatsoever  things  ore  truCj  whatsoever  things  are  vene* 


rable^  whatsoever  things  are  justy  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  acceptablCf  whatsoever  things  are  credit' 
able  [or  of  ffood  report] ;  if  there  be  any  virtue j  if  there  be  any 
worth  [or  praise]  ponder  these  things.''  Rom.  xii.  17 ;  PhiL 
iv.  8. 

And  he  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  good-nature  or  dis- 
position of  some,  even  of  the  unregenerate  Gentiles^  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Jetcs ;  the  former,  acting  np  to  the  law  of  con- 
science^  written  in  their  hearts,  with  the  finger  of  God;  the 
latter,  violating  the  written  law  of  MoseSy  though  positively 

'<  As  to  the  rest  then,  I  see  such  distincdons  as  these  established,  JoneAow,  among  all 
men :  Does  any  commit  injury  wi\fuUy  f  indignation  and  punishment  await  him :  Did 
any  offend  involuntarily  ?  pardon  is  granted  him,  instead  of  the  punishment.  All  tbe«e 
appear  to  be  so  ordered,  not  only  in  the  laws,  but  Nature  herself  prescribed  them  in  the 
unwritten  rules  and  customs  of  mankind."     De  Corona. 

Mihi  quidem  eae  vera  videntur  opiniones,  quae  honesta,  quse  lamdiabUeSp  qn*  gkHeta^ 
quae  in  Senatu,  quae  apud  populum,  quae  in  omni  ccetu  condlioque  pnifereDda  dnt:  ne 
id  non  pudeat  sentire,  quod  pudeat  dicere. 

**  To  nte  indeed,  those  sentiments  seem  true,  which  are  honest,  which  are  taudable, 
which  are  popular ;  which  may  properly  be  uttered  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  ptafky 
at  any  council  or  assembly.'*  De  Fkubmt  II.  84 

Estque  hominis  ingenui  et  Uberaliter  educad,  velle  bene  audire  a  parentibuiy  a  pro- 
pinquis,  a  bonis  etiam  viris ;  idque  propter  rem  ipsam,  non  propter  unam, 

"  It  is  the  province  of  an  ingenuous  and  well  educated  man,  to  «pM  fir  apptane, 
from  his  parents,  from  his  relations,  and  from  good  citizens ;  and  that  fir  He  mm  mkt, 
tiot  for  profit:'  De  Fkdbms  III.  17. 

II.  The  Poets  also  maintain  the  same  doctrine. 


Aut  Firtus  nomen  inane  est, 


Aut  deeus  et  pretium  recte  petit  ezperiens  Tir. 

**  Either  vir/K«  is  an  empty  name,  or  the  man  of  enterprise 
Rightly  seeks  Jumour  and  reward,** 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnii  in  hoc  nmi, 
Jlrtutis  vera  custos  rigidusque  Satelles. 

"  Whatsoever  is  true  and  decent,  I  mind  and  seek ; 
Otreal  virtue  the  guardian  and  rigid  lentineL"  Hornet* 

But  what  &  falling  offdoe»  this  inconsistent  Poet,  and  Epiemream  Moralise,  exhibit  in 
the  next  distich  T 

Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor; 
Et  fiifAi  res,  non  wm  rebus  submittere  conor. 

"  At  another  time  I  relapse,  by  stealth,  into  Pkantr^B  rules  i 
And  strive  to  accommodate  chramstances  ts  myseff'. 
Not  myself  to  circumstances,**  Bpist  1. 1,  10—191 
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rerealed  from  heaven.  Such,  in  particular,  was  Cornelius,  the 
Roman  centurion, "  whose  prayers  and  whose  alms  came  up 
fiofr  a  memorialy  or  grateful  sacrifice,  before  GoD,^  even  by  the 
express  testimony  of  an  angel  from  heaven.  Acts  x.  4 ;  Rom. 
iL  4—16. 

This,  I  trust,  is  a  fair  and  candid,  not  overcharged  represen- 
tation, of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  of  the  Heathen  world, 
at  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ;  which  came  indeed,  in  the 
fulness  of  timey  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  their  Theology 
and  Morality,  to  instruct  and  save  mankind,  and  to  correct 
their  crying  sins  and  abominations  in  general;  as  acknow- 
ledged by  themselves. 

PAGAN  TRINITIES. 

The  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  TRINITY  is  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament  more  obscurely ;  in  the  New  Testament,  more 
clearly  ;  but  not  exclusively  in  either ;  remarkable  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Heathen  Scriptures  also,  derived  from 
Patriarchal,  or  Traditional  Revelation,  ultimately,  and  cor- 
rupted in  its  course. 

1.  In  the  Orphic  Mythology,  recorded  by  Suidas,  (voce  Op* 
^(vc)  the  supreme  principle  of  creation,  was  represented  as 
threefold,  BOYAH,  4>Q2,  ZQH,  "  COUNSEL,  Light,  Life.** 
AU  these  are  remarkably  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  sublime 
introduction  oiJohn^s  Gospel,  if  we  consider  the  first,  *'  COUK- 
SEL,**  as  synonymous  ^nth  'O  AOFOS,  "  THE  ORACLE,"*  (as 
Christ  is  actually  styled,  Luke  vii.  30) :  and  '^  light  inac- 
cessible'' is  appropriated  to  THE  Father,  by  PatU,  1  Tim. 
vi.  16.  See  the  original  passage  of  Orpheus,  given  in  the  fore* 
going  Comment  on  the  Introduction  of  John^s  Gospel.  VoL  III* 
p.  68,  note  on  ver.  4. 

That  Counsel  indeed  is  equivalent  to  the  Oracle,  we 
learn  also  from  the  exposition  of  Plato^s  Trinity,  given  by 
Orifjen,  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  namely,  1.  *0  ironip,  ^  THE 
Father,"  whom  the  Platonists  reckoned,  Avro  Ov,  ^  Being 
it^lfr  and,  according  to  Porphyry,  t*  ajaOov,  "  the  Good  ;*• 
(to  which,  perhaps,  OUR  LoRD  alluded,  in  answer  to  the  young 
Jewish  ruler,  who  might  have  learned  the  philosophy  oi  Alex* 
andria,  Matt.  idx.  17.)  2.  'O  Novc,  **  THE  MlND,**  or  6  Aoyo^, 
^'  THE  Oracle,''  whom  they  represented  as  inferior  to  the 
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first ;  and  whom  Porphyry  calls,  'O  Ati/uovpyocy  ^  the  frwmer 
of  the  world^^  (to  which,  perhaps,  John  alludes,  i.  2.)  And  8. 
'H  ^ux*»  "^^^  KOiTfioVf  "  the  soul  of  the  world ;"  (alluding,  per- 
haps, to  the  Spirit  of  God,  brooding  upon  the  abyss,  at  the 
creation,  Gen.  i.  2.)     See  Gale^  Vol.  II.  p.  134- 

Thc  first  being,  Plato  called,  irrrfti  rtiQ  Gconfroc, "  the  /bun- 
tain  of  the  Godhead ;"  and  row  re  i^c/uouoc  wu  axriov  mvroc 
irar»7p,  ^^  the  Father  of  the  Leader^  and  cause  of  allJ^  And 
"  the  Leader*"*  was  remarkably  a  title  of  Christ,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  1  Chron.  y.  2 ;  Micah  v.  2 ;  Dan.  ix. 
25  ;  Matt.  ii.  6,  &c.     See  Cudworthy  p.  385,  588,  407. 

These  three  persons  of  Platd*s  Trinity ,  were  not  only  eternal^ 
but  necessarily  existent^  and  absolutely  imperishable.  For  the 
first  could  not  exist  without  the  second,  which  was  called  Avro- 
(To^ca,  "  Wisdom  itself  ^  (or  that  wisdom  personified,  which 
was  with  God  at  the  creation,  Prov.  viii.  22 — 31 ;  a  title,  which 
OUR  Lord  assumed  to  himself.  Matt  xi.  19) ;  nor  the  first  and 
second,  without  the  third,  any  more  than  original  light,  without 
splendour y  or  effulgence,  according  to  Plato's  comparison,  (which 
perhaps  might  be  alluded  to  by  Paul,  where  he  calls  THE  Son, 
"  the  effulgence  of  his  Father's  glory  ^^  Heb.  i.  3).  And  he  held, 
on  Novc  C0TI  ytvovtrrr}^  rov  vavrtov  airiov,  ^^  that  mind  is  cog- 
nate  with  the  [first]  cause  of  all  things ;"  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  expressed,  that  ^  the  Son  was 
bpLoovaioQy  of  the  saine  substance  with  THE  Father,"  and 
therefore  not  a  creature.  Cudworth,  Intellect  SysL  p.  575. 
And  this  indeed  was  the  true  Athanasian  doctrine ;  for  in  the 
language  of  Athanasius  himself,  cc  ocScoc  coriv  6  viocy  ouk  i|v 
KTKTfia,  Bi  Se  KTKTfjLa  Tvy\avHy  ovK  i|v  oiScoc.  ^'  If  THE  Son  be 
eternaly  he  was  no  creature ;  but  if  he  is  a  creature,  he  was 
not  eternal  *." 

This  remarkable  analogy  between  the  Platonic  TTkeolopy  of 
the  Alexandrian  School,  and  the  true  Athanasian,  or  Nicene 
doctrine,  designed  to  combat  the  Arian  (and  Socinian)  hypo- 
thesis, is  highly  satisfactory ;  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  justification  of  a  former  remark  on  the  Creed,  com- 
monly called  Athanasian,  Vol.  III.  p.  291,  to  candid,  inieUigemi, 
and  orthodox  Churchmen  * ;  who  would  wish  to  separate  the 

*  Erasmus  has  well  explained  this,  in  his  Inquitith  deJUe,  Edit  Elicr.  To  the  qnet- 
tion,  Cur  Deus,  Jesum  CiiRiaTVUt  Jllium  appellat  f  the  inswer  It,  N9  ftdt  mmidti,  tm 
cretituramj  and  the  note  thereon,  **  Jriut  docuitjC/i'mii  Ihl^  etlun  juta  pcifettlwimMn 
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chaff  firom  the  wheat,  the  spurious  from  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
the  Nicene  Fathers  ;  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
peace  of  the  Church  was  ever  distiubed  by  metaphysiccU  sub- 
tilties,  and  the  jargon  of  controversy.  See  the  excellent  Letter 
of  Canstaniine  the  Great,  Vol.  III.  p.  601,  note. 

Plato  himself  declared,  that  "  these  doctrines  were  not  neWy 
nor  of  yesterday ;"  they  had  been  obscurely  delivered  before 
him,  by  Parmenides,  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  de- 
rived from  the  Orphic  Cabbala.  But  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and 
Plato,  all  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  were  initiated  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Mysteries :  and  the  Egyptian  Mysteries  themselves  were 
founded  on  the  Hebrew.     Cudworth,  p.  305,  306,  353,  354. 

The  primitive  Egyptian  Trinity  is  not  expressly  noticed  by 
Cudworth,  who  has  failed  in  some  parts  of  liis  profoundly 
learned  work,  by  not  ascending  to  the  fountain  head  in  the 
ORIGINAL  Scriptures,  and  Oriental  languages,  confining 
himself  merely  to  Greek  and  iMtin  literature ;  from  all  which 
sources  of  information,  we  may  collect,  that  it  originally  con- 
sisted of  On,  Isis,  and  Neith. 

1.  On,  the  Supreme  Being,  called  also  Hephaistos,  or 
Vulcan,  the  God  of  Light  inaccessible ;  and  Pan,  the  Uni- 
verse; and  lo-siHR,  or  Osiris,  signifying  "  black  JoveC^  for 
they  represented  the  Deity  to  be  also  <t»cotoc  ayvown-ov, "  dark- 
ness  unknowable^  He  was  tlie  Ztuc  ictXacvt^ijCj "  black-clouded 
yave^  of  Homer  and  the  Greeks ;  for  **  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him."     Deut.  iv.  11  ;-Psal.  xcvii.  2,  &c. 

2.  I  SIS  was  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  Jove,  firom  Isha^ 
"  woman,"  the  Hebrew  name  oi  Eve,  "  the  mother  of  all  /m/i^.*' 
And  as  they  afterwards  degraded  On  into  the  Sun ;  so  they 
degraded  Isis  into  the  Earth,  which  was  fertilized,  and  ren- 
dered fruitful  or  prolific  by  the  Sun  ;  and  she  became  the  Ai|- 
f^nrt^pj  "  Mother  Earth,'''  or  Ceres  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
in  Attica,  and  the  Juno  of  Homer. 

3.  Neitii,  or  Wisdom,  whose  temple  at  Sais  bore  the 
famous  inscription,  already  noticed.  Neith  was  afterwards 
degraded  into  Sarapis,  or  Serapis,  "  the  serpent,*'  who  had  one 
of  tlie  greatest  temples  in  Egypt  And  Neith  was  the  Athend^ 
Minerva,  or  Pallas,  of  Homer  and  the  Greeks,  the  immediate 

tx^ur^m,  fuUse  Creaturam.  At  qui  naturi  filius  ett,  gignitur  ex  subttantid  Pairit ;  wtd 
Dei  gutntantia  iitdivUibilis  est:  eamiem  igitur  oportet  cave  Pairit  ct//ii.  De  divimit 
f<rtonis  loquor. 
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offspring  of  JoTE  himself,  and  next  to  him  in  dignity  *,  whose 
emblem,  tlic  Serpent ,  was  kept  in  the  Acropolis^  or  citadel,  at 
Athens^  as  we  have  seen. 

The  Latin  Trinity  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  and 
Greek;  and  consisted  of  JoVE,  or  JuPlTER;  JUNO  Ma- 
TRONA,  or  Cybele,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods;  and  Pallas,  or 
Minerva,  tlie  Goddess  of  Wisdom;  as  intimated  bj  the  poet, 
noticed  by  Cudtcorth^  p.  450. 

Trina  in  Tarpeio  fulgent  cotuorHa  templo. 

Persia  and  India  had  also  their  Trinities^  which  were  some- 
what different. 

The  primitive  Magian  Trinity  consisted  of  MlTllRAS,  Oro- 
mazdes,  and  Ahriman.  The  first  was  the  Supreme  God^ 
dwelling  in  light  inaccessible,  who  still  was  worshipped  in 
the  darkness  of  tlie  cave.  The  second  was  **  the  Light  of  the 
World,"  or  Wisdom;  and  the  third,  the  Principle  of  Evil. 
Hyde  confounds  Oromazdes  with  Mithras ;  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  foregoing  note,  p.  88,  of  this  volmne.  But  Oromazdes  is 
rather  the  second  person  of  the  Persian  Trinity,  according  to 
the  higher  authority  of  Cudworth.    And  this  is  confirmed  by 

The  Indian  Trinity,  consisting  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Seeva,  as  explained  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Brahma  repre- 
senting the  Creator y  evidently  firom  the  Hebrew  Bara,  or  Brahj 
"  he  created,"  Gen.  i.  1.  Vishnu^  signifying  "  the  Penrader," 
or  Nayarany  "  moving  on  the  waters,"  evidently  corresponding 
to  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  Gen.  i.  2.  And  Seeva^  **  the  destroyer," 
corresponding  to  the  Persian  Ahriman ;  and  both,  perhaps,  to 
tlie  Abaddon  of  the  Orientals,  and  the  /3a<riX€vc  oiroXXvinv  of 
the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  ix.  11;  or  the  ava^  aTroXXcuv,  ^'  destroying 
king,"  of  Homer  J  signifying  Satan^  originally;  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  SuHy  fpoifiog  avoWwvy  fix)m  his  scorching  heat. 

These  unstrained  Oriental  derivations,  and  references  to  Holy 
Writ,  may  contribute  to  throw  some  new  lights  on  the  profound 
obscurity  of  this  most  mysterious  subject ;  and  tend  to  Ulustrale, 
in  some  prominent  instances,  ih&  antiquarian  doctrine  of  Sir 
William  Jo/ieSy  in  his  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Gods  of  Greece^ 
Italyy  and  India,  Asiat  Research.  Vol.  I.  p.  221 — 275,  designed 
to  point  out  a  resemblance  between  the  popular  worship  of  the 

*  Projcimos  Illi  tamen  occupaoU 
Pallas  funiorc*.  Hot, 
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old  Greeks  and  ItalianSy  and  that  of  the  Hindus*  .  ^^  Nor  can. 
there  be  room,"  says  he,  "  to  doubt  of  a  great  similarity  between 
their  strange  religionSy  and  that  of  Egypt,  China,  Persia^ 
Phrygia^  Phoenicia,  Syria ;  to  which,  perhaps,  we  may  safely 
add  some  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  [P^n«  and  Meanco],  and 
even  islands  [Caribbees,  &c.]  of  America :  while  the  Gothic 
system,  which'prevailed  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  was 
not  merely  similar  to  those  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  but  almost 
the  same,  in  another  dress,  with  an  embroidery  of  images  appa- 
rently Asiatic.  From  all  this,  (if  it  be  satisfactorily  proved)  we 
may  infer  a  general  union,  or  affinity,  between  the  most  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants  of  the  Primitive  world,  at  the  time  when 
they  deviated,  as  they  did  too  early  deviate,  from  the  rational 
adoration  of  the  only  true  God."    P.  22L 

CORRUPTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  consideration  of  these  is  necessary  to  complete  the  argu- 
ment, as  forming  an  additional  link  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  world ;  ever  since  it  has  been  graciously  enlightened  at 
sundry  times,  by  various  dispensations,  the  PATRIARCHAL,  the 
MosAiCAL,  and  the  Christian,  each  growing  clearer  and 
brighter,  in  their  progress  from  the  prime  fountain  of  all  Revela-^ 
tion,     John  i.  16,  17  ;  Heb.  i.  1. 

The  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel, 
in  its  recess  from  the  Apostolic  Age,  are  similar  to,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with,  the  foregoing;  they  equally  originate 
from  human  inventions,  imwarrantably  adding  to,  or  diminish^* 
ing  from,  the  integrity  of  THE  Law,  and  THE  Gospel. 

1.  The  first  source  of  corruption  may  be  traced  up  as  high  as 
the  Apostolic  Age  itself,  in  the  remarkable  propensity  of  the«/tf- 
daizing  converts,  to  adulterate  the  written  word,  by  engrafting 
thereon  their  own  peculiar  tenets.  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved,^^  (Acts  xv.  1.) 
w^as  the  language  of  the  Pharisaical  Teachers,  imposing  a  yoke 
and  a  burden  on  the  Gentile  Churches,  from  which  CHRIST 
had  graciously  set  them  free ;  which,  even  the  Jews  themselves 
were  not  able  to  bear ;  as  honestly  confessed  by  Peter,  Acta 
XV.  10.  This  first  heresy  was  condemned  in  the  first  Apostolic 
Council,  held  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  49. 

2.  About  the  same  time,  the  Philosophizing  Teachers,  of  the 
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Stoic  J  EpicureaUy  Gnostic^  and  Mamchean  schools,  in  Europe 
and  Asiay  beginning  with  Simon  Magus,  in  Samaria,  and  after- 
wards in  Rome,  equally  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
by  false  notions  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  Christ  ;  some 
Heretics  denying  his  human,  others,  his  divine  nature;  and 
both  equally  rejecting  his  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  the  necessity  of  such  a  Teacher  sent  from  God,  to  instruct 
and  reform  mankind.  Hence  originated  those  mischierous  and 
unprofitable  contests  and  controversies,  about  faith,  and  works, 
&c.  which  harassed  the  Infant  Church,  and  were  earnestly  com- 
bated by  the  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  most  fiilly  by  Paul,  in 
their  Epistles.  See  the  History  of  the  Church,  VoL  III.  p.  406, 
&c.  of  ^is  work. 

3.  To  such  speculative  errors  we  may  add  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  false  mediators,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  tribes 
of  canonized  Saints  and  Martyrs,  which  succeeded  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  and  the  host  of  Heathen  Gods  and  Heroes,  and  the 
consequent  adoption  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  usages,  in  the  Christian  Churches,  both  of  the  east 
and  west ;  whence  a  general  corruption  of  faith  and  morals 
ensued,  and  because  ^^  iniquity  did  abound,  the  Uwe,  or  Chris- 
tian charity,  of  the  many  waxed  cold^^  and  produced  all  that 
fatal  ^^  luketvarmness^^  and  hypocrisy,  which  attended  the  civil 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  led  to,  or  occasioned, 

4.  The  scourges  of  the  pestilent  heresies  and  aposiacies  of 
Popery  in  the  west,  and  Islamism  in  the  east,  which  zoee  toge- 
ther, flourished  together,  and  declined  together ;  keeping  pace 
with  each  otlier  in  their  joint  persecutions  of  the  Faithful  Wit- 
nesses, or  remnant  of  the  true  Church ;  equally  harassing  and 
tormenting  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  their  idolatries  and  abo- 
minations, during  the  ^rst  and  second  woes,  ever  since  their 
rise,  about  A.D.  620,  and  in  conjunction  with  their  offspring 
and  likeness,  Infidelity,  during  this  last  woe ;  which,  by  the 
most  probable  computation,  began  about  A.D.  1793,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  till  A.D.  1880,  when  may  be  found,  perhaps, 
the  expiration  of  the  whole  period  of  persecution  for  1260  years, 
foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  Volumes. 
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NATIONAL  JUDGMENTS. 

As  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation**  to  temporal  prosperity 
and  grandeur  i  so  "  Sin  is  the  disgracey^  and  the  rtitn,  *^  of  any 
people."  A  sage  aphorism,  (Prov.  xiv.  84,)  which  is  verified  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  exemplified 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  by  many  remarkable  instances  oi  ancient 
nations y  the  Persians ^  Medes,  &c.  which  flourished  while  they 
were  religious  and  virtuous,  but  declined,  and  fell  into  decay, 
when  they  grew  irreligious  and  corrupt ;  both  by  the  natural 
progress  of  human  depravity,  and  by  the  righteous  judgments  of 
God  ;  "  for  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Him, 
shall  perish  ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted^^  Isa. 
lx«  12.  The  present  race  "  shall  perish  ;"  their  posterity  "  shall 
be  utterly  wasted,"  or  exterminated !  for  wheresoever  the  car- 
case is,  or  the  mass  of  the  people  become  corrupt,  there  shall 
the  eaglesy  or  swift  and  rapacious  ministers  of  divine  vengeance, 
be  gathered  together ,  to  devour,  to  destroy,  and  to  make  an 
end ! 

"  Who  cannot  understand,^  said  the  great  Roman  Orator, 
**  that  by  the  providence  of  the  GoDS,  this  mighty  empire  has 
been  formed,  and  enlarged,  and  preserved  ? — 

**  We  may  admire  ourselves,  Conscript  Fathers,  as  much  as 
we  please ;  nevertheless,  it  was  neither  by  numbers  that  we  sub- 
dued the  Spaniards,  nor  by  strength  the  Gauls,  nor  by  craft  the 
Cartliaginians,  nor  by  tactics  the  Grecians,  nor,  in  fine,  by  the 
home  bred  and  native  good  sense  of  this  people  and  country, 
the  Italians  themselves,  and  the  Latins;  but  rather  by  Piety 
and  Religion ;  and  by  this  sole  tmsdom,  namely,  that  we  per- 
ceived  that  all  things  are  ruled  and  governed  by  the  providence 
of  the  IMMORTAL  GoDS,  did  we  subdue  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions *."     De  Haruspicum  responsis,  §  9. 

And  the  Father  of  Grecian  history  concluded  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  with  this  precious  sentiment :  "  Heaven 

*  Quis — non  intelligat  Deorum  numinef  hoc  tantum  imperium  eue  mUum  et  auetum  tt 
retentum  ?  Quara  volunius  licet,  Patres  Conscripti,  ipsi  nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  numero 
Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  PcenoSf  nee  artibuB  Oracot,  nee  denique  hoe 
ipso  hujus  gentis  ac  terras  domestico  nativoque  sensu,  Italot  ipsos  ae  LaHnot;  sed  pietate 
ac  religione  :  Atqiie  hdcund  Sapientidt  quod  DfiORUM  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi 
gubemariquc  perspeximuSf  omnes  gentes  nationesqite  superavimut, 

13 
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permitting^  as  T  conjecture,  that  they  should  be  utterly  de- 
stroi/edy  to  con\ince  mankind  that  THE  GoDS  have  great 
punishments  in  reserve  for  great  crimes!* 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  ancient  times,  and  ancient  writers, 
sacred  and  profane,  to  modem,  and  review  the  present  awful 
and  stupendous  visitations  of  DITINE  WRATH,  upon  an  irreli- 
gious and  corrupt  world,  ^^  when  tfie  judgments  of  God  are  YiA" 
bly  abroad  in  all  the  earthy*  what  pious  and  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  world  can  forbear  breathing  out  an  ardent  wish,  that  (he 
world  in  general,  and  his  own  nation  in  particular,  ^  would 
learn  righteoustiessy*  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  aU 
ages,  past  and  present — O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  under' 
stood  thisy  that  they  would  consider  their  end!  the  end  of 
themselves,  and  of  their  posterity,  even  in  this  life,  independent 
of  friturity ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  life  that  national  piety  and 
virtue  can  be  rewarded,  and  national  impiety  and  vice  can  be 
punished ;  individuals  will  find  (heir  just  and  fidl  retribution  in 
a  future  state.  See  p.  114,  note,  of  (his  Volume,  and  the  his- 
tory oiJoby  and  of  Solomon,  in  the  second  Volume. 

Tlic  great  and  important  ends  of  all  Histort,  sacred  and 
profane,  are  national  entertainmenty  and  instruction. 

Omne  ttdit  punctum,  qui  miscuii  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando,  pariterque  momerdo.  Hoeat. 

These  were  attained,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  by  the  sacred 
historians  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (to  unfold  whose 
mingled  beauties  and  merits  is  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  (he 
present  arduous  attempt) ;  but  there  is  one  grand  excellence, 
peculiarly  theirs,  noticed  before,  as  belon^^ng  to  the  Evangelists 
in  particular,  Vol.  III.  p.  38. 

"  TlIEY  SACRIFICED  TO  THE  TrUTH  ALONB-** 

"  Telling  truth  in  love  ♦,"  or  charity  to  the  commonity, 
"  whether  they  would  heary  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  and 
regardless  of  all  personal  inconveniences  resulting  from  their 
frankness  y  or  freedom  of  speech  ^ ;  whether  stripes,  imprison- 
ment y  or  even  death  itself;  ^^  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  be  disgraced  for  the  name  of  CURIST,  and  for  the 
sake  of  GoDy  as  their  heralds  and  ambassadors,  and  willing  to 
spend,  and  be  spent y  for  (he  good  of  their  country  and  of  mail- 

*  KKii^ivovTii  IV  ayawg,    Ephei.  iv.  15< 

t  Ilappijata.    AcU  iv.  29 ;  xxxviU.  31 ;  PhU.  L  90. 
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Und :  whereas,  the  profane  historians  too  often  sacrificed  to 
the  Graces,  and  to  Fiction^  even  the  best,  Herodotus,  XenO'- 
pkoHy  &c. 

Wishing,  therefore,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  at  hum- 
ble distance,  to  emulate  those  mighty  masters,  or  teachers 
of  ancient  piety  and  wisdom,  ^^the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
Prophets^  and  those  venerable  Fathers  in  Christ,  "the 
glorious  company  of  the  ApostleSj"*  who  both  composed  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  "  the  noble  army  of  THE  Martyrs,*'  in  the 
Church  Militant,  from  the  earliest  ages ;  I  have  faithfiilly  and 
honestly  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  public  the  present 
sickly  and  drooping  state,  or  the  utter  extinction  of  Christi- 
anity  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  decay  and  approaching  ruin  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  the  British  Isles,  and  I  ventured  to  pro- 
pose the  most  effectual  remedies,  to  prevent  their  speedy  down- 
fal :  namely,  1.  To  recur,  once  more,  to  the  long  neglected,  and 
almost  forgotten, y)i;te/a7/i^n^a/  principles  of  Protestantism, 
so  necessary  to  check  the  luxuriant  growth   of  Heresy  and 
Schism,  now  waving  through  the  land;  by  holding  forth  to 
imitation  tlie  Tinsdom  and  piety  of  our  ancestors,  at  the  Bles* 
8ED  Reformation,  and  at  the  Glorious  Revolution, 
which  emancipated  those  countries  from  the  spiritual  thraldom 
of  the  See  of  Rome,    2.  To  resist,  by  fair  reason,  argument, 
and  by  circulation  oi  the  sword  of  THE  Spirit,  which  is  THE 
WORD  OF  God,  (rightly  understood  in  spirit,  and  explained  in 
tetter  J  tlie  revival  and  re -establishment  of  that  **  worst  qfsuper* 
st  it  ions,  and  heaviest  of  all  GoD^S  judgments.  Popery/'  in  the 
lively  and  energetic  language  of  Milton,  who  knew  its  genius 
right  well.    And  3.  Though  last  mentioned,  yet  first  to  be  donci 
TO  REFORM  our  national  sins,  and  to  AMEND  OUR  LIVES 
individually,  WITH  ALL  SPEED,  as  we  wish  to  suspend,  as  we 
wish  to  avert,  before  it  be  too  late,  ^^the  dreadful  judgments 
which  have  befallen  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  now  seem  hover- 
ing, ready  to  fall  upon  us,  in  these  most  dangerous  days^  and 
most  alarming  crisis,  perhaps,  of  the  British  empire,  harassed 
and  torn  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  intestine  divisions  and 
feuds,  in  Church  and  State ;  and  surrounded,  on  aU  sides,  by  a 
host  of  foreign  and  inveterate  foes,  and  unnatural  children,  or 
colonists,  all  uiediUiting  or  contriving  its  subjugation  and  de- 
struction, at  a  disastrous  period,  when  there  is  the  most  urgent 
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and  imperious  necessity  for  concord  and  unanimity  in  our  pub* 
lie  councils,  and  for  firmness  and  promptness  in  our  puUic 
measures ;  all  sectSy  and  all  parties^  laudably  forgetting  their 
mutual  animosities,  and  joining  heart  and  hand  against  (he 
common  enemy ^  for  the  protection  of  their /fe/r^rtm  and  Uberiiet. 

These  considerations  recoil  with  redoubled  force,  and  with 
the  keenest  edge,  when  we  consider  the  great  noHonal  loss 
lately  sustained,  by  the  lamentable  assassination  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  the  good,  and  the  great,  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  May  11, 
1812.  A  loss,  which  is  sorely  felt  already,  and  will  perhaps  daQy, 
more  and  more ;  a  loss,  so  hard  to  be  replaced,  as  involving  the 
rare  assemblage  of  political  tvisdom,  virtue,  and  integrity^  and 
steady  attachment  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  ConstihUum^ 
in  Church  and  State.  Such,  and  so  gifted,  was  ^^  the  Master- 
Counsellor  in  whom  there  was  safety*^''  while  he  steered 
the  helm  of  the  state ! — ^Where,  alas !  shall  we  look  for,  and 
find  such  another  ^^  pilot  to  weather  the  storm,  ^  in  this  most 
disastrous  hurricane,  which  threatens  the  shipwreck  of  all  we 
hold  most  dear  and  precious,  as  men,  as  citizens,  and  as  Chris* 
tians  I 

One  source  of  comfort  and  consolation  still  remains,  amid  this 
ocean  of  ills,  which  may  induce  us  to  hope  almost  against  hope, 
that  THE  God  who  is  still  "  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth/*  in 
the  British  Isles,  that  last  asylum  of  the  Faith/ul  Witnesses, 
who  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  who  hath  delivered  us,  on  no  many 
signal  occasions,  will  still  deliver  us  bom.  the  perils  that  environ 
us.  And  that  is,  the  latent  fund  odmUviduiU  wisdom  and  worth, 
still  subsisting,  ^^  in  the  home  bred  and  native  good  sense  of  this 
people  and  country,^* — in  the  British  character, 

"  Not  obvious,  nor  ohttrunoe,  but  rttirtdt 
The  more  detirable  f  " 


*  See  the  Master-Coutuellor  ezpUined,  note,  p.  161.     MoHjiucly  may  wea^yt<* 
Mr.  Percetfol  the  elegiac  lines  of  the  Roman  Poet. 

Quia  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cart  Capitis  I        Cui,  Pudor,  et  JuttUim  Soror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  reriias, 
Quando  ullum  invenient  parem  I 

Multis  ille  bonu  flcbilis,  occidit.  HoR.  Od.  I.  zxiv.  1^9. 

A  greater  than  QuhUilius  rams  b  gone  I 
t  The  following  anecdotes  will,  perhaps,  engage  the  public,  ■•  th«y  haw  already,  the 
Editor's  feelings.  I.  When 
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though  unfortuiiately  disgraced  by  some  overt  acts  of  violence,  of 
Paliticaly  as  well  as  Religious  Fanaticism,  equally  abhorred,  with 
satisfaction,  we  observe,  by  the  sober  minded  of  all  parties  and 
sects  among  us.  Even  the  recent  dreadful  catastrophe,  unfor- 
tunate as  it  may  in  many  respects  prove,  may  yet  have  the  good 
effect  to  rouze  a  slumbering  sense  of  Public  Virtue,  to  alarm  the 
wise  and  good,  and  by  exciting  from  them  expressions  of  detesta- 
lion,  in  some  degree  to  shame  and  check  Political  Incendiaries^^ 

I.  When  the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  sudden  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  speedily 
communicated  to  Lord  Arden^  his  brother,  **  he  was  excessively  agitated.  But  he  soon 
recovered  himself;  and  the  first  symptom  of  returning  reason  was  shewn,  by  begging 
pttrdon  of  Heaven/or  the  excess  of  his  qffliction, 

II.  "  When  the  heart  rending  account  was  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Perceval,  she  bore  it 
with  astonishing  firmness.  She  could  not  weep ;  but  spent  a  sleepless  night  without  tears. 
Her  friends,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  assembled  her  children  all  around  her,  in 
the  morning ;  when  at  the  sight  of  them,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  greatly 
relieved  her.  She  was  then  anxious  to  see  the  body.  There  was  nothing  horrid  in  the 
appearance,  and  the  countenance  was  remarkably  placid.  The  sight  (afflicting  as  it  was; 
she  and  her  children  weeping  over  the  murdered  husband  and  father)  was  yet  a  comfort 
to  her,  as  it  convinced  her  his  death  had  been  without  pain.  Indeed,  it  was,  probably, 
almost  instantaneous. 

**  The  night  before  the  funeral,  she  assembled  all  her  children^  in  prayer t  round  the 
body,  urging  them  to  imitate,  through  life,  the  conduct  of  their  father :  and  concluding 
with  a  prayer f  for  the  repentance  and  pardon  of  the  assassin.  This  was  the  last  strong 
emotion  of  her  grief.     She  has  gradually  become  since,  more  and  more  composed.*' 

III.  '*  The  funeral  was  conducted  with  as  much  privacy  as  possible.  Four  of  the  Mi- 
nisters attended  as  pall-bearers  ;  and  the  eldest  son,  and  the  brothers,  brothers  in  law, 
and  three  of  the  nephews,  together  with  the  private  secretaries,  attended  as  mourners ; 
the  rest  of  his  relations  and  friends  having  been  requested  not  to  attend.  He  was  buried  at 
Charlton  in  Kent^  in  a  vault  belonging  to  his  family,  where  his  father,  mother,  and  others 
of  the  family,  have  been  buried.  The  procession  passed  in  silence  to  the  church,  where 
the  ground  was  kept  by  the  London  light  horse  volunteers,  of  which  Mr.  Perceval  had 
been  a  member,  many  of  whom  appeared  to  be  deeply  afflicted.  Indeed,  the  solemnity, 
at  that  moment,  to  which  the  music  of  the  corps  contributed,  was  great,  and  I  believe, 
(says  the  writer)  struck  every  one  present. 

•*  During  the  ceremony,  when  the  Lord's  prayer  was  read  over  the  grave,  the  loud 
and  shrill  voice  o(  his  son,  penetrating  above  the  rest  of  those  who  joined  in  the  prayer, 
produced  a  thrill  of  sorrow  not  to  be  expressed." 

t-r  This  communication  to  the  public  of  this  most  interesting  and  affecting  intelligence, 
as  it  came  warm  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  an  eye  witness,  and  home  to  the  heart  of 
his  correspondent,  cannot  surely  be  deemed  dishonourable,  or  a  breach  of  private  friend' 
ship  :  It  is,  indeed,  a  necessary,  and  a  seasonable  confirmation  of  the  argument  advanced 
in  the  text, 

Paulum  distat  sepulta,  celata  virtus. 
We  are  bound  "  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  to  the  glory  of  God." 

*  The  following  were  the  profound  political  reflections  of  the  Romam  Orator  and 
Patriot,  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  Rome,  before  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  niins  of 
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and  to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude)  who  are  daily  mided 
hy  their  harangues,  their  publications,  and  their  state-aciiviiies, 

that  Constitution,  which  he  vainly  strove  to  uphold,  from  the  ChdiuMt,  tht  CaHUmt, 
and  the  Cesars  of  his  day :  in  hia  Oration,  pro  Sextia. 

"  In  this  state  there  have  been  always 
two  kinds  of  ddxens  desiroua  of  enga^ng 
and  distinguishing  themselves  in  public 
affairs :  Of  these,  the  one  wished  to  be 
accounted  and  to  be  in  reaUty  Demteraieai 
the  other,  Jrittoeratet,  Thoae  who  wished 
to  render  their  words  and  actfons  pleanig 
to  the  muitUude  were  aocounted  Demo- 
crates  ;  but  those  who  so  conducted  them- 
selves, as  to  recommend  their  measures  to 
the  most  respectable  among  the  dtisens, 
Ariiitocrates. 

<*  What  then,  ought  to  be  the  object, 
what  the  aim  of  these  gaoermors  rftke  staK 
in  steering  their  course?  That  swdy, 
which  is  most  excellent,  and  by  all  sober 
and  good  and  opulent  dtiiens  most  dedb^ 
able:  to  maintain  trwujwUUijf  wUk  dig* 
nity 

'*  But  of  this  iranqMii  digwUy  thcK  are 
the  foundations,  these  the  oompaitments 
which  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  jwi»- 
cipal  dtisens,  and  defended  evni  mi  Iht 
haxard  of  Ufe:  ReUgimu  etfaMitkmemH, 
both  moral  and  cerewnmiaip  Om  pawtrs  rf 
the  MagistraUs,  the  authority  rf  FivUa- 
mentf  the  Statute  and  Commas^  Ltm,  the 
administration  fjf  Jtutiee,  ihe  Jhmkip^ 
Jurisdiction,  the  public  Faiikf  ike  Gaeenh 
ment  of  the  Provinces,  Fortigu  AlRwua, 
the  Glory  ^  the  Empire,  ihg  MUiiary  Es- 
tablishmentt  the  Finances, 

**  To  defend  and  patroolie  concens  so 
various  and  important,  is  the  pmtince  of 
great  magnanimity,  great  isdenis,  mod  greet 
consistency ;  for  in  so  immense  a  mass  of 
dtizens,  great  b  the  muldtnde  of  those, 
who  through  cetuciousness  rfgaiii  mad  fur 
of  punishment  seek  new  oommotSons  and 
convulsions  in  the  state ;  or  who  from  a 
certain  implanted  phrenxy  rfmimd  are  noa- 
ruhed  by  dvil  discord  and  sedition;  or, 
who  from  ewtbarrassmtni  ef  their  famil$ 
t^airs,  wish  rather  to  bum  oat  graduallj 
in  the  general  oonllagration,  than  imme- 
diately in  their  own.   Whenever  inch  mis- 


Duo  genera  semper  in  bac  Civitate  fue- 
runt  eorum,  qui  versati  in  Republica,  atque 
in  ei  se  excellentius  gerere  studuerunt: 
quibus  ex  generibus,  alteri  se  populares, 
alteri  optimaies,  et  haberi  et  esse  voluerunt. 
Qui  ea  quae  fadebant,  qusque  dicebant, 
MuUitudini  jucunda  esse  volebant,  popu- 
lares ;  qui  autem  ita  se  gerebant,  ut  sua 
condlia  optima  cuique  probarent,  Optimates 
habebantur. 


Quid  est  igitur  propositum  Jus  Reipuh' 
lica  gubematoribus,  quod  intueri,  et  quo 
cursum  suum  dingere  debeant  ?  Id  quod 
est  prsestantissimum,  maximeque  optabile 
omnibus  sanis,  et  bonis  et  beatis:  Cum 
dignitate  otium 

Hujus  autem  otiosa  dignitatis  haec  fun- 
damenta  sunt,  bsec  membra,  quae  tuenda 
principibus,  et  vel  capitis  periculo  defen- 
denda  sunt:  Religiones,  Auspicia,  Poles- 
tales  Magistratuum,  Senatus  auctoritas, 
Leges,  Mos  majorum,  Jutlicia,  Jurisdictio, 
Fides,  Provincia,  Socii,  Imperii  laus,  Res 
MUitaris,  JErarium, 


Harum  rerum  tot  atque  tantarum  esse 
defensorem  et  patronum,  ifui^t  ammi  est, 
niagni  ingenii,  magmeque  constantia :  Ete- 
nim,  in  tanto  Civium  numero  magna  mul- 
titude est  eorum  qui  aut  propter  metum 
poena,  peccalorum  suorum  conscii,  novos 
motus  conversioncsque  Ileipublica  quae- 
rant;  aut  qui,  propter  insitum  quendam 
animi  furorem  discordiis  civium  ac  sedi- 
tione  pascantur;  aut  qui,  propter  tmp/i- 
C€itionem  ret  fumiliaris,  communi  incendio 
malint  quani  suo  deflagrare.  Qui  cum 
auctores  et  duces  suorum  studiorum  vitio- 
rumqtic  sunt  nacti,  in  Republica  fluctus 
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or  mischievous  intrigues   and  coalitions  against  the  common 
weal. 

If  ten  righteot^  citizens  would  have  saved  Sodomy  that  abo- 
minable city,  even  in  the  very  jaws  of  destruction,  may  we  not 


exdtantur :  Ut  mgilandum  sit  iu  qui  sibi 
gubemacula  Patria  depopotcerunt,  eniten- 
dumque  omni  Bcienti&  ac  diligenda,  ut 
conservads  his  qus  pauIo  ante  funda- 
menta  et  membra  esse  dixi,  tenere  cunum 
posant,  et  capere  Otii  ilium  portum  et 
digmtatit. 


Hanc  ego  Tiam,  Judices^  si  aut  asperam, 
ant  arduanit  aut  plenam  esse  periculorum 
aut  insidiarum  negemi  mentiar ;  praesertim 
cum  id  non  modo  intellexerim  semper,  sed 
etiam  praeter  csteros  senserim  :  Mqjoribus 
f/Tduidiit  et  eopiis  oppugnatur  Respublica, 
quam  defenditur  ;  propterea  quod  eutdace* 
homines  et  perditi  nutu  impelluntur,  et 
ipsi  etiam  sponte  sul  contra  Rempublicam 
indtantur :  from,  nescio  quomodo,  tardi- 
ore*  sunt,  et  principiis  rerum  [fuworuii}] 
neglectis,  ad  extremum,  ipsa  denique  ne- 
eessitate  excitantur  ;  et  est  nonnunquam, 
atnctatUme  et  tardiit^t  dum  otium  vo- 
lunt  etiam  absque  dignitate  retinere,  ipsi 
utrumque  aroittant ! 


creants  can  find  abettors  and  leaden  of 
their  schemes  and  enormitiesi  then  tem- 
pests are  excited  in  the  state :  so  that  they 
who  have  assumed  the  helm  qf  their  couii- 
tr^t  oitght  to  be  vigilant,  ought  to  exert  all 
their  skill  and  diligence,  by  preserving 
those  foundations  and  compartments  which 
I  mentioned  a  little  before,  to  be  enabled 
to  hold  on  their  course,  and  reach  that  de- 
sirable port  of  Tranquillity  and  Dignity. 

*'  Were  I,  Judges,  to  deny  that  this  is 
a  course  either  rugged,  or  arduous,  or  pe- 
rilous, or  beset  with  snares,  I  should  be  a 
liar ;  especially  since  it  has  been  not  only 
my  constant  conviction,  but  what  I  have 
felt  myself,  more  than  others :  For  the  Com* 
monwealth  is  assailed  by  greater  forces  and 
resources  thait  it  is  drfended;  because  dor- 
ing  and  desperate  men  are  impelled  by  a 
nod,  and  are  readily  incited  even  of  their 
own  accord,  to  attack  the  Commonwealth : 
while  the  weU  affected^  by  some  unac- 
countable £Bitality,  are  too  tardy,  and  ne- 
glecting the  beginnings  cf  innovation,  are, 
at  length,  excited  toward  the  extremity, 
by  downright  necessity ;  so  that  sometimes, 
by  tardiness  and  procrastination,  while 
they  wish  to  retain  tranqmUity  even  wUh- 
out  dignity,  themselves  lose  both  !" 


What  a  faithful  and  a  frightful  picture  is  here  exhibited  of  the  feuds  and  dissensions  now 
actually  raging  in  these  bles,  between  the  Aristocratic  and  the  Democratic  parties !  (1812.) 
To  each,  we  may  say, 

Mutato  nomine,  de  Te*  fabula  luxrratur  ! 

God  grant  the  termination  may  not  be  similar  in  both  countries !  Cicero  outlived  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscriptions  of  the  ruthless 
Triumvirate,  Augustus,  Anthony  and  Lepidus,  in  his  De  Senectute  he  stated  the  following 
as  the  cause  of  the  rapid  downfal  of  the  state  : 

Qui,  cedo,  Rempublicam  vestram  tantam  amisistit  tarn  cito  f 
/  What,  prithee,  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  great  a  commonwealth  as  yours,  so  suddenly  V* 

He  replies  in  the  character  of  old,  morose  Cato  the  Censor, 

Proveniebant  Oratores,  novi,  stulti,  adolescentuH  ! 
''  The  frequent  harangues  of  upstart,  silly,  childish  Orators!" 
VOL.   IV.  I   i 
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venture  to  hope,  that  many  tens  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Bri-- 
fish  Metropolis  and  its  environs  ?  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
final  doom  of  London^  (which  we,  in  particular,  deprecate  most 
fervently,  from  long  tried  experience,  and  no  short,  nor  slight, 
nor  confined  observation  of  the  disinterested  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality of  Englishmen)  yet  we  fondly  trust,  that  a  gracious 
Zoar^  or  asylum  for  the  faithful  witnesses,  **  a  little  city  of  re- 
fuge," will  be  found,  in  their  last  and  sorest  trial,  in  **  the 
street^''  or  most  populous  region  of  the  "  tenth  part,^  or  pro- 
vince, of  "  the  great  cityy'*  or  Roman  empire,  destined  to  be  the 
last  dreadful,  and  sanguinary,  and  public  persecution  and  ifi<u- 
sacre  of  the  Household  of  Faiths  if  we  rightly  understand  Rev. 
xi.  7—10.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  640—642. 

Dii  PATRii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Trcja  est, 

Non,  tamen,  omnino  Teueros  delere  paratis, 

Cum  tales  anhnos  Juvenum,  tarn  certa  tulistis 

Pectora  I  ViRolL. 

May  such  "  choice  spirits^'*  such  "  steady  lieartSy^  as  are  still 
to  be  found,  blessed  be  God,  in  that  most  highly  favoured 
country  under  heaven,  by  "  working  out  their  own  and  their 
country's  salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling*,''  conciliate  the 

*  **  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  our  Jenuaiem"  not  only  occauonally,  on 
solemnitiesWke  the  present,  and  at  the  stated  times  o( public wonhip,  but  upon  aD  occa- 
sions :  not  merely  in  tfie  Churchy  but  in  our  hotuet  and  in  our  closeti  ;  at  fiunily  prayer, 
and  in  our  most  retired  devotional  exercises.  And  He  that  eeetk  in  tecret,  will,  it  is  to 
be  humbly  hoped,  **  reward  openly,*'  such  pious  and  patriotic  prayers,  by  the  preterratioa 
and  protection  of  the  community  at  large.  It  must  indeed  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  such  '*  «<t//,  svuUl  voiced**  petitions  and  intercessioni,  even  of  a 
lowly  and  obscure  individual  *,  until  that  day  "  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  •h*ll  be 
disclosed,"  and  **  the  little  causes  of  great  events,"  published  to  men  and  Angels:  but 
we  are  warranted  by  Holy  Writ  to  consider  as  of  tnuch  avails  before  the  throne  of 


*  Perhaps,  the  self-approving  haughty  World, 
That  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  rutding  silks, 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him ;  or  if  she  tees. 
Deems  him  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  God  ; 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours, 
Of  which  she  little  dreams :  Perhaps,  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  ratn,  her  blooming  spring. 
And  plenteous  harvest^  to  the  prayer  he  makes ; 
When  *  Isaac  like,'  the  solitary  Saint, 
*  Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  even  tide,* 
And  thinks  on  her  who  thinks  not  for  herself! 
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providential  protection  of  her  Guardian  Powers,  and  avert 
the  threatened  destruction ! 

Grmce,  thefenent  energetic  prayer  of  a  righteous  man**  [sach  as  of  Jbraham  for  Sodom, 
and  Elijah  for  IsraeL^ 

**  God  forbidj"  said  the  venerable  prophet  Samuelf  upon  a  similar  solemnity,  to  hi^ 
ungrateful  and  revolting  people — God  forbid  that  /  should  sin  against  the  Lord,  m 
ceasing  to  pray  for  you  ! — But  /  will  teach  you  the  good  and  right  way :  Only  fear  THE 
Lord  and  serve  Him  in  truth,  with  all  your  heart ;  for  consider  how  great  things  He 

hath  done  for  you  I But  if  ye  shall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both  ye  and 

your  king," 

See  my  Fast  Sermon  on  National  Judgments,  Isaiah  ix.  12,  preached  at  KUUsandra 
Oct.  19,  1803,  p.  36,  37,  publbhed  by  Colbert,  DubUn, 
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I.  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX 


OP 


REMARKABLE  ERAS,  EPOCHS,  ANP  PERIODS,  EITHER  DETER- 
MINED ANEW*,  OR  VERIFIED,  IN  THIS  WORK. 


B.C 

Era  of  the  Creation  ,        ...  .        •  Mil* 

/iiftonPertW  of  7980  yean  .         .        .        .        .        ^  4714 

Chaldean  emyire  o{ Berotushegan        .....  .  436A\* 

P^non  empire,  according  to  tne  Pfrjjofi  historiani      ....  4334 1 

^a  of  the  Deluge 31&6\* 

■  its  Persian  and  Indian  era,  Catt  yuga 3102  j 

Separation  of  the  families  of  ^oaA'«  sons  2614* 

Misraim'*  &mily  settle  in  Egypt 2613* 

No  Ammon,  or  TTtebes,  built  about        .        .        .        .         .  2800* 

Nimrod  or  Ninus  reigns  in  SMnaar 2654* 

Ba6y/<m  built  2047 

Nineveh,  about 2600* 

Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt  2412* 

MempMs  built  about  2400* 

lao  reigns  in  China  .        .        .        .        ,      .  .        .        .        .  2367 

/od'<  trial,  in  >^raMa 2837* 

Chinese  era  of  the  Tcheoa  .        .        •        ...        .        •  2277 

Tyre  buOt 2267 

Kaiumarath  first  king  of  Persia,  or  EUsm 2190* 

Arabian  Shepherds  subdue  Egypt  ,         .         .  *      .         .  •  2160* 

Jbrahamhom 21631* 

according  to  the  Chinese  Jews SI91  S 

Kiriath  Arboy  or  Hebron,  built  about  .         .         .        _.         .         .  2168* 

Zoan  or  TViraM,  in  Egypt,  about  .        .        .        .       '.        .        .  2146* 

The  first  Egyptian  Pyramid  begun •  2006* 

Abraham  migrates  to  Charran  2^8* 

to  Canaan  2076* 

visits  Egypt 22!! 

defeats  Chedorlaomer,  or  Hnshang 22? 

Ishmaelhom  2007* 

Destruction  of  Sodom 2064* 

Isaac  horn 2068* 

his  intended  sacrifice 2028* 

Esau  and  Jacob  bom 19^* 

The  Shepherds  expelled  from  Egypt,  settle  in  Palestine  .        .  1890* 

Joseph  Governor  of  Egypt  IjTj* 

Jacob* s  family  settle  in  Goshen  1868* 

Ogyges*  flood  in  Attica         .         * 1796 

Moseshom 1788  J* 

according  to  the  Chinese  Jews 1664  | 

Exode  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  .  1648* 
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B.C. 

Joshua's  administration 1008* 

First  division  of  the  lands  of  CaxaoM  1008* 

First  general  Sabbatical  year 1A89* 

Othniel  ^T9t  Judge  of  Israel 1M4« 

Cecrops  first  king  of  Attica l&M* 

Deucalion's  flood  in  Thessaly 1618 

Danaus  flies  from  Egypt  to  Greece 151 1 

Targitaus^ntkingotScythia 1508 

Amphictyon  reigns  in  Attica 1499* 

Erecthetu  reig^ns  at  Athens 1399* 

Maris  reigns  in  Egypt 1387* 

Sesostris  1306* 

endof  his  northern  expedition 1899* 

Theseus  reigns  at  Athens 1836* 

A'fne/«  II.  restores  the  ^Myn'on  empire 1830* 

Argonautic  expedition 1825 

Destruction  of  Troy  1183 

Call  of  Samui'lthe  prophet  1152* 

Alba  longa  built  by  Ascanius 1143 

A^ifi/ flrst  king  of /^a(»/ 1110* 

'Return  of  the  Ileraclida  to  Peloponnesus  .    •    .         .         .         .  1103 

David's  reign       ....         * 1070* 

Athenian  colonics  planted  in  Ionia,  &c. 1043 

Solomon^s  reign 1030* 

Era  of  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  1027* 

Revolt  of  tlie  ten  tribes WO* 

Sesac  invades  Rehoboam 98S* 

JonalCs  prophecy  against  Nineveh OOO* 

Era  of  the  Olympiads  .         .         ' 77^ 

Pul  invades  Isrm'l 776* 

Era  of  the  building  of  Rome 738 

Era  of  Nabonassar 747 

Assyrian  ca])tivity  of  the  Transfordanite  tribes 740* 

— — ^— — — ^—  remaining  ten  tribes 718* 

Sennacherib  invades  Judea  and  Egypt •  711* 

Medes  and  Babylonians  revolt  from  Atsyria 718* 

Dejoces  first  king  of  the  Medes 70"* 

Esarhaddon  recovers  Babylon 880 

■  —  carries  Manasseh  into  captivity 674* 

Nebuchadonosor  defeats  the  Medes 641* 

Holofemes  slain  by  Judith 

Medes  revolt  again 

Scythians  conquer  Media 640* 

— expelled  by  Cyaxares   ........  618* 

^-^•^—  his  war  with  the  Lydians 

Nineveh  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians       .        . 

Nebuchadnezzar  flrst  king  of  Babylon  \ 

DanieVs  first  kingdom  ...         f    '        '        ' 

Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Jews 695* 

Eclipse  of  Thales^  end  of  the  Lydian  war      .... 

Cyrus  the  great  bom 

NebuduEdnezzar  destroys  Jerusalem 

— — -  reduces  Tyre §71* 

••  invades  Egypt 878* 

-  sets  up  the  golden  image      .... 

Evil-merodach  slain  by  Curus 

Belshazzar's  doom  foretold 

Darius  the  Medc  succeeds  him  at  Babylon    \ 

Daniefs  second  kingdom  .         .  f       '        '        ' 

Cyrus  succeeds  Darius  in  Media 

■  conquers  Crcesns 


. 
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B.C. 

takes  Babylon 636* 

puts  an  end  to  the  BabyUmian  captivi^             .         .         .         .         .  636* 

subdues  Egypt 635* 

id  temple  begun 635* 

ysei  recovers  Egypt 525 

id  temple  finished             516 

n  Republic  began                509 

'i  recovers  Egypt              484 

—  invades  Greece              460 

rerxM  7yO»/fi/na««*  stops  the  rebuilding  of /ertMo/em             .         .         .  463* 

■  marries  Estfier  the  Jewess               ....  460 

— -■                         sends  Ezra  to  Judea                .....  457 

makes  peace  with  Athens 449 

^— ^— sends  AVAemioA  as  governor           ....  444 

vails  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt 444 

niah's  reform  completed,  and  beginning  of  DanieVs  2300  days,  and 

70  weeks 420* 

Egyptians  revolt  from  Darius  Nothus           ......  413 

J  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks         ....  387 

(recovers  Egypt                .........  350 

mder  oi  Macedou  Qon(\\xcTS  Persia           )                                                       ,  ^_- 

•/'5  third  kingdom          ...       J              ^* 

)f  ^Wt'ttcif^,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  5yr»a               .....  312 

if  Ptolemy,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 305 

partition  of  Alexander's  empire                   301 

ns  subdue  Sicily.     DanieCs  fourth  kingdom 240 

\ian  empire  founded           .........  229 

ns  subdue  Carthage 200 

Macedon             168 

onean  dynasty  of  the  Maccabees  began 163* 

ms  subdue  Greece               145 

— —— —  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  in  Africa              ....  105 

Syria                  66 

ey  takes  Jerusalem             .....,.,,  63 

us  defeated  by  the  Parthians     ........  53 

n  era,  or  reform  of  the  Roman  Calendar 45 

i  the  Great  reigns  in  Judea       .         • 37 

1U  subdue  Egypt                .         "I  _^ 

stus  Casar  emperor  .         J       * ' 

:viTY  OF  Christ     .         .         .         .  > 

71  enrolment  made  in  Herod's  dominions         S 

r  eclipse  before  Herod's  death,  March  13             4 


3AR  Christian  era,  Jan.  1,  U.C.  IbA,  Julian  46    . 

m  assessment  finished,  Archelaus  banished,  and  Judea  made  a  Roman 

province  .         .         .         •         , 

lius  first  procurator  .... 

ius  associated  in  the  empire  with  Augustus 
us  Pilate  procurator  .... 

Baptist's  ministry  begins 
[ST  baptized     ...... 

—  enters  on  his/;w 6/ic  »ii«w<ry 

—  his  transfiguration        .... 
[ST* 8  crnrifijcion  and  ascension     .         .  • 
tian  Church  founded  at  Pentecost 
"Is  kingdom  of  the  stone,  first  Apocalyptic  seal 
yrdom  of  Stephen,  first  Jewish  persecution 
ersion  of  Paul  the  ApostJe 
yrdoK>  of  James,  second  Jewish  persecution 

Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem 


A.D. 


I 


12 
25 
26 

27 

28* 

30* 

31* 

34* 
35* 
44* 

49* 
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I.C. 


*  «  •  ■ 

■  •  m  •     W 

ipet,  and  Jlrst  woe,  | 


Martyrdom  of  Peutl  and  Prfrr,  first  Baman  persecution    .     )  ^, 

Jewish  war  began )      '         '         * 

Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus .     }  ^^ 

End  of  DanieVs  70  weeks,  and  beginning  of  the  1290,  and  1S35  days   .  S 

Judea  desolated  by  Adrian 145 

Persian  empire  restored SSI 

Era  of  Diocletian,  or  of  the  Martyrs 184 

Tenth,  or  last  Roman  persecution              313 

Christianity  established  by  Constantine 339 

First  general  Council  of  Nice             .         . S£& 

Division  of  the  Roman  empire 3$4 

Goths  and  Huns  invade  the  Western  empire 379 

Poi>e's  jurisdiction  over  the  Western  Church,  grai|ted  by  Grotiam       .  '      .  395 

confirmed  by  ra/f^fiNuifi  in.         * 445 

Western  empin*  destroyed 475 

The  Pope  patronised  by  Justinian 659 

Pope  Gregory  I.  sends  Austin  to  convert  the  Britons          ....  599 

/  Pope  entitled  Universal  Bishop  by  Phocas     .    }  g^g 

Mahomet  fabricates  his  imposture        .         .    ) 

enters  on  his  mission  .... 

1 200  Bangorian  Monks  massacred  about 

Mahomet's  "  accepted  year,**  and  lying  journey  to  heaven 

I  DanieVs  1260  days  of  persecution,  the  Apocalyptic  ffth  trumpet 

begin  . 

Saracen  empire  founded,  era  of  the  Hegira  \ 
Symbolical  Locusts  of  the  Apocalypse     .J       * 
Era  of  Jesdegird,  conquest  of  Persia 

St.  Peter's  Patrimony  granted  by  Charlemagne 77* 

confirmed  by  Louis  the  Pious            ...,'.,  817 

First  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land 1M 

Rise  of  the  Mogul  empire IM 

Four  Turkish  sultonies  began  .         "I 

Sixth  Apocalyptic  trumpet,  or  ircon^  uwtfj **■' 

Pope  Boniface  institutes  the  Jubilee    .     \  imq 
Othman  founds  the  Turkish  empire      .     f 

Hlcklifft  the  first  angel  oi  the  Reformation 1389* 

Captivity  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 1398 

Tamerlane  conquers  Bajazet «         .         .  1481 

JItisSf  the  second  angel  of  the  Reformation            ......  1485* 

condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance 1414 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  end  of  the  Eastern  empire     .         .         .  1458 

Luther,  the  third  angel  of  the  Reformation 1817* 

Protestants  first  so  called lfiS9 

French  Revolution      ....         J 

Senenth  Apocalyptic  Trumpet,  third  woe       > 1798* 

First  vial  of  wrath,  began      .         .     .        j 

Second  vial  of  w>Tath,  began ,  1810* 

Seventh  vial  of  wrath,  ending  with  the  tltird  woe,  and  with  DtadeVe  8980^  \  .g^. 

and  126'0  days j-  WW 


II.  HISTORICAL  INDEX 


OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS,  PERSONS,  AND  AUTHORS, 

NOTICED  IN  THE  WORK. 


Aaron  appointed  Mose$*  assistant,  ii.  165;  made  the  Oolden  calf,  189;  his  rod 
budded,  197;  his  otfence,  198. 

Ahassay  sister  of  Harun  Alraschid,  her  tragical  story,  iv.  358. 

Abdalmelfk,  Caliphj  iv.  350  ;  coins  money  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  ibid. ;  the  most 
powerful  of  his  race,  ibid. 

Abijam,  king  oi  Judah,  ii.  372;  his  war  with  Jeroboam,  S78;  his  excellent  speech  to 
the  Itroflites,  ibid- 

AhiwteUch,  Judge  of  Israel,  ii.  285. 

Abraham,  the  Hebrew,  father  of  the  faithful,  iL  106;  his  fiunily,  Iddtaten,  108:  hit 
first  call  from  Vr  of  the  Chaldees,  to  Charran,  ibid. ;  second  call,  to  Ccnuuni,  109 ; 
first  covenant,  110  ;  his  trial  in  Egypt,  111;  uncommon  beauty  of  Sarah  his  wife, 
ibid.;  rescues  Lot,  and  defeats  the  Assyrians,  by  stratagem,  L  287,  iL  112.  This 
the  fabled  war  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  m  Heathen  MySiology,  iv.  23,  note.  CAe- 
dorUiomer,  the  same  as  Hushang,  king  of  Persia,  33 ;  Abraham  contemporary  with 
Zabac,  35;  Isaac  promised,  ii.  116;  Abraham* s  intercession  with  the  LoRt>  fi>r 
Sodom,  117;  his  last  trial,  123;  and  last  covenant,  12ft;  foresaw  the  coming  of 
Christ,  127;  his  second  marriage,  130. 

Absalom,  the  favourite  son  of  David,  ii.  344 ;  his  rebellion,  S4A. 

Absolution,  form  of,  in  the  Romish  Church,  iii.  340. 

Abmbekr,  the  first  Saracen  Khalif,  iv.  327 ;  his  credulity,  289 ;  his  remarkable  di- 
rections to  Yezid,  his  general,  before  the  invasion  of  Stfria^  S88 ;  ilL  616 ;  his  dis- 
regard of  money,  iv.  329. 

Abml  Abbas,  founder  of  the  second  race  of  Khaliis,  iv.  354 ;  greatness  of  his  empire, 
355 ;  prc^dicted  the  downfal  of  his  house,  364. 

Abmlfaragi,  the  excellent  Armenian  historian,  ii.  xix.  iv.  xiiL ;  his  date  of  the  division 
of  the  earth  among  the  primitive  families  of  Noah*s  sons,  iL  46 ;  his  geographical 
account  of  their  settlements,  i.  351 ;  represents  Nimrod  as  contemporary  with 
Peleg,  ii.  47 ;  his  date  of  Job's  trial,  ii.  53 ;  gives  the  time  of  Abraham*s  scjoum- 
ment  at  Charran,  and  of  the  generations  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Amram,  all  omitted  in 
Scripture,  ii.  108;  his  excellent  annals  of  the  Saracen  dynasty,  iv.  279. 

Acts  of  tlic  Apostles,  their  authenticity,  iiL  420 ;  divisions  of  the  book,  ibid. ;  written 
after  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  to  which  it  alludes,  446. 

Adam,  the  first  man,  created,  i.  315 ;  his  state  in  Paradise,  iL  6 ;  first  covenant,  7; 
fall,  9 .  historical  proof  of  the  fall,  15 ;  his  trial  and  judgment,  16 ;  his  offence  two- 
foltl,  14,  24 ;  his  final  salvation  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church,  22;  his  hiding 
himself  notict^  by  Job,  21,  note. 

Adfmijalt,  son  of  David,  ii.  330 ;  his  rebellion,  354 ;  pardoned,  355 ;  put  to  death, 
ibid. 

Adulterous  generation  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  days,  iiL  142. 

.Idnitery,  too  slightly  punished  by  the  law  of  England,  iiL  332,  note:  the  itUsmtiomU 
offender  threatened  with  hell /f re  in  the  Gospel,  ibid. 
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Adulteress  brought  before  Christ,  iii.  140 ;  His  pointed  rebuke  to  her  accusers,  141. 

yEschylus,  the  Athenian  poet,  his  excellent  tragedy  of  the  Persians,  and  catalogue  of 
the  Median  and  Persian  kings  before  Xerxes,  ii.  4(J8 ;  iv.  81 ;  his  fine  description  of 
the  battle  of  5a2a;7i}«,  162;  animated  prediction  of  the  Ghost  of  DoriM,  171^  176; 
in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  an  Athenian  audience,  182. 

A^es  of  the  world,  Jewish,  i.  279;  Grecian  (Hesiod's)  243;  Roman  (Ond)  242,  note; 
^  Hindu,  196. 

Agrarian  law  o/*  Moses,  ii.  252 ;  its  profound  policy,  253. 

AgripfM,  king,  before  whom  Paul  pleaded,  i.  m ;  iii.  544 ;  his  excellent  advice  to  the 
Jews,  55G. 

Agur's  prayer  improved  in  our  Lord*s  prayer,  iii.  345. 

Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  ii.  372 ;  Elijafi  denounces  three  years'  £Eunine  for  the  sins  of  the 
nation,  385 ;  kills  Naboth  and  seizes  his  vineyard,  390 ;  humbles  himself  at  the 
rebuke  of  Elijah,  ibid. ;  slain  at  Ramoth  Gile.ad,  383. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372 ;  his  distresses,  417 ;  refuses  a  sign  of  deliverance  from 
THE  Lord,  418 ;  trusts  in  Tiglath  Pilesar,  king  of  Assyria,  ibid. 

Ahitophel,  his  treacherous  counsel  to  Absalom,  ii.  347 ;  Dean  Prideauxt  fine  remark 
thereon,  ibid. 

Ahriman,  the  evil  ])rinciple,  third  person  of  the  Persian  Trinity,  iv.  38,  472. 

Albigensian  profession  of  faith,  iii.  355,  note. 

Alco'us,  the  Lesbian  poet,  his  fine  description  of  the  best  ingredients  of  a  «/y,  iv.  160l 

Alkxander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  iv.  203 ;  l>om  the  day  on  which  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt,  204 ;  interpretation  of  that  calamity  by  the 
Magi,  whence  probably  derived,  ibid. ;  his  conversation  with  the  Pertiam  ambas- 
sadors, when  a  boy,  unfolding  his  early  ambition,  200;  his  rapidity  in  quelling  dis- 
turbances in  Greece,  &c.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  203,  204 ;  his  remarkaUe 
dream  at  Dios  in  Macedonia,  when  preparing  to  invade  Pt^rWa,  iL  633;  iv.  204; 
confidence  with  which  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  205;  liis  spirited  letters  to 
Darius  Codomannus,  charging  him  with  procuring  the  assassination  of  his  &thrr 
Philip,  and  attempting  to  poison  himself,  202 :  battle  of  Granicus,  205 ;  his  re- 
markable  policy  in  conducting  the  war,  20G,  207 ;  battle  of  Jssus,  208 ;  his  haughty 
answer  to  Darius*  oiTers  of  accommodation,  209;  reduces  Gaza  and  Ttpr,  210; 
tlu-t?aten8  Jerusalem  with  his  vengeance;  but  suddenly  appeased  1^  the  solemn 
procession  of  the  High  Priest  Jaddua  in  his  robes,  attended  by  the  priests,  211: 
his  enthusiastic  reliance  on  the  Divine  aid,  ibid. ;  reduces  and  regulates  Efffti 
212,  and  visits  the  temple  of  Jove  Amun,  in  Libya,  ibid.;  battle  of  Arbela,  213: 
his  remarkable  composure  the  night  before  tlie  l>attle,  ibid.;  seizes  the  Penian 
treasures  at  Arbcla,  Susa,  Babylon^  and  Persepolis,  214,  215:  his  northern  espe- 
dition,  216 ;  his  "  winged  soldiers,"  217 ;  his  conijuests  in  Media,  Bactrim,  &c.  818: 
disgraced  by  cruelty  and  drunken  rage,  ibid. ;  his  Indian  expedition,  219 ;  deieits 
Porus,  and  reduces  the  neighbouring  states,  ibid. ;  attachment  of  Ponu  to  Ales' 
ander  and  his  successors,  220 ;  his  army  refuse  to  cross  the  HyphoiiM,  221 ;  hi* 
perfidy  and  cruelty  to  the  military  casts  and  Brahmens,  ibid. ;  foiled  by  some  £r«A- 
Mens  in  a  trial  of  skill,  222,  223 ;  his  expedition  down  the  Indus,  2SSI :  his  rub- 
ness,  but  protected  by  Providence,  224,  note ;  his  toilsome  march  across  the  Ge- 
drosian  desert,  and  his  magnanimity,  224 ;  his  fieet  reaches  the  Euphrates,  225; 
his  wise  regulations  in  Media,  Persepolis,  Susa,  and  Babylon,  ibid.;  political  inlrr- 
marriages  of  his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects,  admired  by  Plutarch,  226;  his  iv- 
gulations  admired  by  Montesquieu,  220 — 228 ;  his  boldness,  and  admirable  speech 
to  his  soldiers,  on  quelling  the  mutiny  at  Opis,  228 — 231 ;  attacked  with  a  tnuter- 
tian  fever  at  Babylon,  and  dies  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  233;  his  vast  schemes  of 
universal  conquest  .and  dominion,  ibid. ;  foresaw  the  troubles  tluit  would  folkmlui 
death,  234  ;  first  division  among  his  generals  of  the  provinces  of  his  mighty  nn- 
pire,  ibid.,  second  division,  235 ;  his  posterity  destroyed,  ibid. ;  partition  of  lu* 
empire  among  four  of  his  generals,  230 ;  signal  proph(*cies  of  Daniel  fulfiUed  is 
him  and  his  successors,  ii.  497>  507,  508. 

Alcrandcr  Janntrus,  king  of  the  Jews,  ii.  530  ;  his  turbulent  reign,  577  S  his  dyisj 
advice  to  his  Queen,  579. 

Q.  Alexandra,  the  widow  and  successor  of  Alexander  Jannarus^  579,  580. 

A  LI,  the  fourth  Saracen  Khali ph,  iv.  277*  the  kinsman  oi  Mahtmet^  his  early  tf^ 
fiery  /.eal,  285  ;  marries  Fafima,  the  prophet's  daughter,  295 ;  cured  of  tf 
ophthahuia  by  Mahomet,  SD ;  excluded  from  the  Khalifot  by  Ahmhekr,  327  •  Btf' 
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lies  his  second  son  Hussain  to  the  captive  Princess  of  Persia^  330 ;  succeeds 
Othman  as  Khalif,  337  ;  Ayesha^  the  widow  of  Mahoinetf  and  others,  excite  rebel- 
lions, ibid. ;  battle  of  Khoraiha,  ibid. ;  takes  Ayesha  prisoner,  and  pardons  her, 
338  ;  overreached  by  his  competitors,  Moawyah  and  Amruy  ibid. ;  assassinated  by 
a  fanatic,  339  ;  his  excellent  character,  ibid. ;  his  wise  maxims  and  judicial  inge- 
nuity, 340,  341  ;  the  founder  of  a  schism  in  the  Mahometan  Church,  340 ;  the 
Sonnites  and  Shiitesy  340,  341  ;  interesting  conversation  with  his  young  son  Htu- 
sain,  348. 

AlmansnTy  the  Khalif,  iv.  278,  founded  Bagdat^  "  the  city  of  pe€u:e"  in  the 
149th  year  of  the  Hegira,  fulfilling  the  Apocalypse,  355,  356 ;  iii.  616  ;  his  great 
riches,  iv.  356. 

Almostasem,  the  last  of  the  Khalifs,  iv.  279,  put  to  death  by  Hulaku,  the  Tartar 
general,  363. 

Alphabetical  writing  preceded  hieroglyphical,  i.  368 — 370. 

Alraschidy  see  Harun. 

Altar  at  Athens  described  by  St.  Paul^  iii.  522 ;  probably  built  by  Erechtheus,  524. 

Amalekites  attack  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia^  ii.  185 ;  their  doom 
recorded  by  the  Lord's  command,  186;  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the 
Israelites,  314. 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  iv.  409 ;  rebels  against  Apries,  or  Pharaoh  Hophra,  456 ;  his 
prosperous  reign,  ibid. 

Atimziah,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372;  invades  the  Edomites,  398;  taken  prisoner  by 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  and  afterwards  slain  by  conspirators,  399. 

^j»6»/iaii  of  Christ's  disciples,  iii.  136. 

Atnenophis^  \i.ing  of  Egypt,  iv.  442. 

Amon,  king  of  JudaJt,  ii.  372;  slain  by  conspirators;  431. 

Amos,  the  prophet,  ii.  413;  foretold  the  great  earthquake  and  eclipse,  414;  the 
downfal  of  Israel,  ibid. 

Amru,  a  Saracen  general,  conquers  Egypt  and  Libya,  iv.  335 ;  his  reply  to  Omar, 
ibid,  overreaches  Ali,  338. 

Amurath,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  366 ;  his  political  institution  of  the  Janizaries,  and 
his  wars,  369,  370  :  his  character,  by  Knolles,  371- 

Amurath  11.  his  wars  with  Iluniades,  Scanderbeg,  &c.  iv.  385  ;  ratifies  a  peace  with 
the  Christian  powers,  ibid. ;  resigns  his  crown  to  his  son,  386 ;  resumes  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violation  of  the  peace,  ibid. ;  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  invokes 
Jesus  Christ  to  punish  his  faithless  followers,  and  gains  a  signal  victory,  ibid. ; 
his  last  advice  to  his  son,  387* 

Anabaptists,  their  rise,  iii.  367  ;  and  outrages,  ibid. ;  excite  general  odium,  368 ; 
their  second  baptism  a  work  of  supererogation,  299. 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  methods  in  Chronology,  i.  268. 

Ananias,  the  chief  priest,  father  in  law  of  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Christ,  i.  89, 
96,  iii.  204.  .  ...  - 

Ananias,  the  high  priest,  commands  Paul  to  be  smitten,  iii.  538 ;  PauTs  prophetic 
rebuke,  ibid. ;  verified,  539 ;  slew  the  apostle  James,  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ibid. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  struck  suddenly  dead  for  their  hypocrisy,  iii.  474 ;  their  pu* 
nishment  useful  to  the  Church,  ibid. 

dnarchy  of  the  Israelites  after  Joshua  and  the  elders,  ii.  270 ;  civil  war  of  the  Benja- 
mites,  271. 

dngels,  the  Holy,  their  joy  and  exultation  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  i.  311 ;  at 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  iii.  54  ;  their  love  and  services  to  mankind,  326,  note. 

Angels,  or  Sons  of  God,  the  pious  Sethites  so  called,  iL  36,  iiL  447 ;  the  Bishops  of 
the  Seven  Churclies,  581,  the  harbingers  of  the  blessed  Reformation,  Wickliffe, 
Huss,  and  Luther,  ii.  526,  527,  iii'  596. 

4nger,  causeless,  proliibited  by  Christ,  iii.  330  ;  in  general,  ibid.  note. 

4nnns  the  chief  priest,  see  Ananias, 

4ntinomians  and  Snlifidians,  rise  of,  iii.  319 ;  suppressed,  368. 

4ntiochus  Sotcr,  king  of  Syria,  i.  175,  ii.  539. 

Theos,  .         .         .         ii.  539. 

the  Crcat,   .  .  .  ii.  541  —  545. 

Epiphnjirs,  .         ii.  546—554. 

Enpafor,      .  .  .  ii.  557—559. 
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AnysiSf  king  of  Egypt,  vr.  447. 

Apocalypse,  written  by  the  apostle  Jckm^  iii.  364,  466 ;  iti  eariy  credit  and  Guuni- 
cal  authority,  457  ;  causes  that  impaired  its  credit  afterwards,  360, 467  i  nature  of 
its  ttyUy  469 ;  Michaelu's  explanation  of  iiaJlguratUfe  language,  460 ;  its  diffierence 
from  John*i  Gospel,  accounted  for,  461 ;  its  date,  ibid. ;  causes  of  its  o&minfjf, 
bin ;  partly  intentional,  677 ;  its  importance,  676 ;  its  leading  design,  ibid. ; 
introductory  vision,  679 ;  the  epistles  to  the  Seven  Ckiarehee,  662 ;  four  eelesHal  n- 
tioM  follow  the  introductory  or  terrestrial  vision,  666 ;  first,  or  grand  celastial 
Tision,  ibid. ;  first  scene,  686 ;  second  scene,  688 ;  third  scene,  69D :  three  divi- 
sions of  the  book  of  fate,  ibid. ;  Bishop  NewtmCe  scheme  here  followed  and  im« 
proved,  691,  692  ;  scheme  of  the  primary  tymboUe<^  prophecies,  69S— 606 ;— of  the 
secondary  f  696 — 597- 

The  seven  seals,  697—601 ;  fourth  scene,  602 ;  the  144,000  true  Israelites  sealed 
or  baptized,  603 ;  four  war  trumpets,  606;  DanieVs  fourth  vision,  part  iii  611 ; 
three  woe  trumpets^  615;  seven  vials,  during  the  seven  soundings  of  the  sevendi 
trumpet,  619,  620 ;  their  remarkable  analogy  to  the  seven  truwspeU^  and  to  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  619, 620 ;  Faber's  time  of  their  commencement,  corrected,  6SS; 
the  efiusion  of  the  first  vial,  628 ;  the  effusion  of  the  second  vial,  6S9 ;  the  lUtk 
book,  or  codicil  explained,  633 ;  last  persecution  of  the  witnesses,  636 ;  Faker's 
hypothesis  rejected,  638 ;  the  scene  of  the  last  persecution,  639 — 642 ;  present 
state  of  the  witnesses  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  (j^obe,  641 ;  present  droopily 
state  of  the  established  Churches  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  643— 4M6L 

Apostles,  twelve,  chosen  by  Christ,  iii.  103;  their  first  mission,  120;  their  htt 
and  fullest  mission,  283 ;  their  several  functions  or  oflBces,  389 ;  Maithsas  ekctcd 
in  the  room  of  Judas  the  traitor,  463 ;  Paul  and  Bamabat  elected  extrmordkmf 
Apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  by  the  Holt  Spirit,  489,  606. 

AquikCs  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  L  276,  277- 

Arabs,  genuine,  their  character,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  ii.  64,  66. 

Aram,  or  Syria  in  general,  L  446. 

Ararat,  the  great  mountain  of,  in  Armenia,  whereon  Noah*s  ark  rested  in  the  dekff, 

L33a 
Archbishops,  their  functions  in  the  Primitive  Church,  ii.  399. 
Archelaus,  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  appointed  Etknareh  of  Judem,  it  609; 

deposed  by  Augustus,  and  Judea  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  annexed  to  Sfu, 

iii.  61. 
Arianism,  indirectly  censured  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  iii.  601 ;  encouraged  by  Cimilm 

tine,  ibid. ;  seems  to  be  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Daniel,  Gl% ;  the  parent  ^ilsttm- 

ism  and  Unitarianism,  ii.  611,  620,  iv.  322. 
Aristobulus,  of  the  Asamonean  dynasty,  first  assumes  the  title  of  king,  iL  676 ;  stanct 

his  mother,  and  kills  his  brother,  677* 
Aristobulus  1 1,  deposed  by  Pompey,  6ft3 ;  poisoned  by  his  order,  686. 
Arixtocrates  distinguished  from  Democrates  at  Rome,  iv.  480. 
Ark,  Noah's,  its  building  and  diment^ions,  i.  323. 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  described,  ii.  243. 
Arminianism,  iii.  309. 

Arphasad,  the  Patriarch,  ii.  46 ;  the  lot  of  his  family,  48. 
Arphojcad,  or  Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  iv.  76 ;  slain  by  Nabuehadenomr,  kiag  of 

Assyria,  81. 
Arrian  the  historian,  best  editions  of,  iv.  xi. ;  his  judicious  remarka  on  the  Urngji^ 

and  generations  of  the  human  species,  i.  286 ;  his  admirable  speech  of. 

the  Great,  on  occasion  of  the  mutiny  at  Opis,  iv.  228. 
Arsares,  founder  of  the  Parthian  empire,  iv.  238. 
Artiuares,  the  restorer  of  the  Persian  empire,  iv.  246 ;  contrary  accounts  of  Wm  hy 

the  Byzantine  and  Oriental  historians,  whence  derived,  248 ;  hia  vaknir, 

aiiil  piety,  249  ;  reforms  the  national  religion,  ibid. 
Artajrrxes  Lnngimanus,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  448 ;  iv.  89 ;  his  reign,  iL 

Egyptian  revolt,  iv.  187;  his  inglorious  peace  with  the  Athenismt,  186;  woklf 

questioned  by  Mitford,  189;  refused  to  join  in  the  Peloponnetiam  war,  180;  gn<* 

an  asylum  to  Themixtocles,  194  ;  defamed  by  the  Persian  historians^  as  manyvf 

h\»  own  daughter,  Ilomai,  ibid. 
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Artaxerxet  Mnenunty  king  of  Penioy  iv.  193 ;  his  brother  Cyrut  rebels,  and  is  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  1 94 ;  he  wisely  supports  the  Atherdana  against  the  Lacedttmo- 
nuau,  and  rebuilds  Athens^  ibid. ;  dictates  the  peace  of  AntalcitUUf  196  ;  domestic 
broils,  196  ;  his  character,  ibid. ;  his  reign  strangely  omitted  by  the  PertUtm  kUto- 
riamtt  197* 

Ariewttsimm  promontory,  sea  fights  at,  between  the  Graciant  and  Persiaiu,  iy.  162. 

Artiliery,  employed  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Constantittople,  iv.  389 ;  aptly  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocalypse^  ibid. ;  iii.  618. 

Arundel  MarbUs  collected  by  Petty,  L  102,  103 ;  published  b^  Selden  and  others,  106. 

Asa^  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372  ;  defeats  the  Ethiopians,  380 ;  his  reform,  381  ;  employs 
the  king  of  Syria  to  invade  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  382  ;  in  sickness,  "  sought  not 
THE  Lord,  but  the  Physicians,'*  383. 

Asker,  Jacob's  blessing  on  his  tribe,  ii.  144,  158. 

Assassins,  a  fanatical  tribe  in  Persian  Irak,  iv.  362 ;  their  devotedness  to  their  chie^ 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  ibid  ;  extirpated  by  Hulaku,  the  Tartar  general,  ibid. 

Assyria  proper,  described,  L  447. 

Assyrian  Dynasties,  the  first,  iv.  20  ;  second,  49 ;  third,  64 

Astyages,  king  of  Media,  ii.  460  :  not  Darius  the  Mede,  466 ;  iv.  76 ;  his  reign  ac- 
eording  to  Xencphon  and  the  Persian  historians,  84—87  i  grossly  misrepresented 
by  Herodotus,  86,  87. 

Astronomical  paradox  of  the  Egyptians,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  i.  39. 

AthaHak,  queen  of  Judah,  iL  372 ;  destroys  the  royal  family,  deposed  and  slain, 
392,393. 

Atkanasian  Creed,  iii.  291  ;  genuine  Athanasian  doctrine,  iv.  470. 

Athens,  city  of,  whence  denominated,  iL  624,  626. 

— —  Altar,  seen  by  St.  Paul,  iL  622,  626. 

Kings  and  Archons  of,  L  123. 

Athenians,  the  saviours  oi  Greece  in  the  Persian  war,  iv.  166. 

,  instances  of  their  public  spirit,  iv.  160,  174. 

Atonement,  Jewish  sacrifice  of,  ii.  249 ;  remarkably  analogous  to  the  Ckristiam,  iii  237* 

Ayesha,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet,  iv.  282,  293;  her  account  of  his  death,  306; 
by  her  influence  gained  the  Khali/at  for  her  father  Abubekr,  327 :  fomented  a  re- 
bellion against  Ati,  337 :  her  prowess  at  the  battle  of  Khoraiba,  ibid. ;  taken  pri- 
soner by  AH,  and  pardoned,  338 ;  recovered  her  influence  after  his  death,  ibio. 

Azamoglans,  tributary  Christian  children,  who  composed  the  Jatdxaries  and  SpaUa 
in  the  Turkish  armies,  iv.  397  ; — this  Turkish  policy  eventually  injurious  to  the 
state,  370,  399. 

Axariah,  or  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  iL  372;  his  success,  400;  his  offence  and  mira- 
culous punishment,  ibid. 

B. 

Raalzebub,  or  \    Fly  God  of  Ekron,  iL  266,  393. 

Reflzebub,         f    The  Pnnce  of  Demons,  iiL  108. 

Babblings,  or  rain  repetitions  in  prayer,  iii.  326,  634 ;  imitated  by  the  RomamstSf 
ibifL 

Babylon,  city  of,  i.  463 ;  built  originally  by  Nimrod,  464 ;  improved  by  Sewtiramis, 
ibuL  :  adorned  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  466 ;  taken  by  Cyrus,  168 ;  by  Darius  HyS' 
taspes,  456;  its  ruins  lately  discovered,  468;  prophecies  relative  to  Babylon^ 
460:  iv.  67—76;  the  type  of /Zofne,  76;  iiL  449. 

Boron^  Lord  Chancellor,  his  helps  of  chronology,  L  266 ;  advantages  of  the  profound 
study  of  philosophy,  iii.  291  ;  tiis  essay  on  the  English  government,  187. 

Bagdad,  founded  by  the  Caliph  Almcmsur,  iv.  366 ;  taken  by  the  Mogul  Tartars^ 
364. 

BaJutram  Gour,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  246 ;  his  prowess,  268 ;  his  romantic  adventures, 
269  ;  his  kimlness  tq  the  Christians,  260. 

BaiUy^  M.  his  remarks  on  the  state  of  ancient  astronomy,  L  42 ;  his  ingenious  obser- 
vations on  the  variationM  of  traditional  testimony,  iv.  17. 

Bsyaxet,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  366;  reduces  Philadelphia,  the  last  of  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  371 ;  defeats  the  confederate  Christians,  372;  besieges 
Constantinople,  372 ;  invaded  by  TamerUsne,  emperor  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  ibid. ; 
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his  arrogant  anRwer  to  Tamerlane*s  imperious  letter,  375 ;  shrewd  advice  o^  B»jc- 
ze^t  bunoon,  376 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane,  377 ;  >hut  up  in  an  iron  cage  till 
his  death,  ibid. 

Balaam,  a  Chaldean  diviner,  iL  199;  his  admirable  theory  of  religion,  900;  his  eove- 
tousness,  or  ambition,  201 ;  his  self-deceit,  ibid. ;  his  ass  spedu,  ibid. ;  Pgtkof^ 
rean  allusion  thereto,  ibid.;  his  prophecies  explained,  199 — S09;  sliun  by  the 
Itraelites  for  his  pernicious  advice  to  the  Moahitet,  202. 

Baptism,  an  ancient  Heathen  and  Jewish  rite,  iii.  64;  revived  by /oAii  IKapfss^  65 ; 
nature  of  Christian  baptism,  295—299;  foretold  by  the  prophets  JeremisA  and 
Ezekiel,  805 ;  infant  baptism  practised  in  the  primitive  Church,  306 ;  by  gpri^Uag, 
as  well  as  immersion,  ibid. 

Barchocab,  the  false  Christ,  ii.  217 ;  his  ruinous  rebellion  in  Adrians  reign,  and 
desolation  of  Judea,  ibid. 

Bardesanes,  the  Oriental  philosopher,  his  praise  of  Chrislianiitf,  for  the  influence  of 
its  precepts  upon  the  lives  of  its  followers,  iv.  324. 

Barret,  Doctor,  his  fac  simile  of  an  ancient  MS.  fragment  of  Maitheufs  Gospel,  iiL 
19;  his  observations  on  our  Lord's  ffenealogies,  46. 

Barrington,  Lord,  his  ingenious  explanation  of  the  free  ef  life  in  the  Apoealffpse,  H 
25 ;  his  account  of  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  by  St  Paul,  iiL  290 ;  his  compariioo 
of  Sl  Paul  with  the  great  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision,  Peter  and  Jokuj  649. 

Barrows,  ancient  sepulchral  mounds  of  earth,  iv.  150. 

Basil,  his  admirable  account  of  Job*s  trial,  iL  92 ;  why  the  number  of  his  duUivn 
was  not  doubled,  ibid. 

Bell,  Dr.  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  his  enquiry  into  the  divine  missions  of  JUks 
the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  iii.  87 ;  his  proofs  of  the  autkentseity  of  the  intro- 
ductions of  Matthew* s  and  Luke's  Gospels,  19 ;  that  John  and  Jesme  were  MidKr 
enthusiasts  nor  impostors,  87. 

Beloe's  Herodotus,  character  of,  iv.  112,  note. 

Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  ii.  448;  his  cruelty,  461 ;  his  sacrilegious  feast,  461; 
hand  writing  on  the  wall  explained,  463,  464 ;  Isaiah*s  &moiis  prophecy  applied 
to  him,  iv.  72 — 75. 

Benedictions  or  Blessings,  Jewish  and  Christian,  compared  tc^ther,  iiL  88flL 

Benjamin,  the  Patriarch,  his  birth,  ii.  137  ;  married  early,  145;  the  fortune!  of  his 
tribe  foretold  in  Jacob's  prophecy,  148,  160. 

Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  his  Antediluvian  dynasty  of  Chaldean  kings,  iv.  8; 
his  curious  account  of  the  fish  god,  Oannes,  or  Enoch,  10 :  of  the  deliue^  IS;  of 
Abraham,  in  the  tenth  generation  af^er  the  deluge,  i.  290 ;  of  die  accession  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, after  his  father's  death,  168 ;  of  the  capture  of  Babffhm  by  O/m, 
ibid.  iv.  98. 

Beveridge's  Technical  Chronology  ;  analytical  demonstration  of  his  ingenious  aridune- 
tical  rule  for  adjusting  the  Julian  Period  to  the  Vulgar  Christian  era,  L  168:  !■• 
provenieiit  of  his  Table  of  Numeral  Characters,  177 ;  l^is  nile  for  B4justing  die 
Hegira  to  the  Christian  era,  simplified,  iv.  280. 

Bible,  Holy,  see  Scriptures. 

Biblical  Helps,  see  Catalogue. 

Bishops,  first  Bishops  at  large,  the  Apostles,  iiL  390 ;  their  coa4jaton  s^kd  Fnf' 
byters,  3.00—394 ;  Bishops  a  distinct  order  from  Presbyters  in  general,  391 ;  Loid 
Chancellor  King  confounds  both  together,  ibid.  First  appointment  of  Bid^  io 
the  ('hurch,  3.02;  their  functions,  394;  chiefly  instituted  to  prevent  aekitm,  907; 
fatal  effects  of  the  Presbyterian  schism,  398 ;  their  r^^ular  ordination  and  suecft- 
sion  in  the  Church  of  England,  393 ;  the  Episcopal  revenues  in  the  primitive  Cboivh, 
402. 

BUispliemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  explained,  iiL  109. 

Bloody  sweat,  see  Sweat. 

Bocchoris,  king  of  Egypt,  iv.  419. 

Borhim,  appcurance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  there  to  the  /iroe/iles,  iL  870. 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux ;  his  tame  description  of  the  visit  of  the  heavenly  hoM  tt* 
the  shepherds,  on  the  night  of  the  nativity,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Evangriist  £ah'*<t 
iiL  54;  his  candid  avowal  of  the  intolerance  of  the  iZosiisA  Church,  iii.  348;  kii 
judicious  comparison  of  the  styles  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  Jokm*s  Gospeit  577:  *^ 
inits  the  validity  of  Knglish  ordination,  393;  interprets  the  great  city,  Aalf'N.  ■> 
the  Apocalyso,  to  denote  Rome,  640. 
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Brinkley^  Dr.  his  calculation  of  the  positions  of  Aldeharan  and  Antareif  at  the  time 
of  JoVs  trial,  ii.  55 ;  his  calculation  of  the  time  and  quantity  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
when  Xerxes  left  Susa  to  invade  Greece ^  iv.  1 40. 

British  character^  its  excellence,  iv.  478. 

Bruce^M  Travels  in  Abyssinia  ;  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  Israelites^  i.  391,  392 ;  accounts  for  the  Red  Sea  being  called  Suph^  or 
'*  weedy,"  in  Scripture,  396  ;  his  curious  remarks  on  the  Abyssinian  negroes,  364 ; 
his  curious  account  of  the  Abyssinian  hornet,  or  gad  fly,  ii.  265,  Wd ;  of  the 
Simoom^  or  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  429. 

Bryanty  his  appropriate  praise  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  i.  267 ;  lus  plagues  of  Egypt, 
cited,  ii.  169. 

Buonaparte,  his  Mahometan  manifesto  in  Egyptf  iii.  621 ;  his  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions in  France  and  Italy,  625. 

Butler,  Bishop,  his  profound  reflexions  on  human  nature,  ii.  4  ;  on  religious  persecu- 
tion, 95  ;  on  the  divine  mysteries,  iii.  575. 

Buzurge,  prime  visir  to  Nouschirvan,  king  of  Persia,  his  wisdom,  iv.  268  ;  his  witty 
reply  to  his  pupil,  the  king's  son,  271 ;  put  to  death  by  him,  ibid. 


C. 

C<rsarea  Philippi,  mountain  near  it,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  tran^figuratum,  iii.  133. 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,   his  accension,  i.  89,  96 ;  a  Sadducee,  iii.  210 ;  his  re- 
markable prophetic  counsel,  to  sacrifice  Christ  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  160 ; 
condemns  Christ,  210. 
Cain  born,  ii.  26  ;  kills  his  brother  Abel,  30,  31  ;  his  trial  and  sentence,  31,  32. 
Cainan  born,  ii.  34  ;  second  Cainan  rejected,  i.  289. 
Caleb,  one  of  the  spies,  sent  to  view  the  Promised  Land,  ii.  193 ;  he  and  Joshua,  the 

only  survivors,  194  ;  his  age  at  the  time,  258. 
Calf,  golden,  idolatrous  worship  of,  by  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  U.  189 ;  Moses 

made  the  Israelites  drink  a  solution  of  it,  190. 
Calves,  golden,  set  up  by  Jeroboam,  ii.  376 ;  destroyed  by  Josiah,  437. 
Call  ynga,  the  Hindu  era  of  the  Deluge,  i.  197» 
Calvary,  mount,  description  of,  i.  432  ;  the  scene  of  Isaac* s  intended  sacrifice,  and  of 

Christ's  crucifixion,  ii.  123. 
CaMn,  the  Reformer,  character  of,  by  Hooker,  iii.  409 ;  did  not  write  on  the  Apo- 
calypse, 576. 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  89  ;  his  extravagant  conduct,  119 — 121. 
CampbeWs  Dissertations  on  the  four  Gospels  commended,  iii.  34. 
Canaan,  devoted  nations  of,   i.  416 ;  not  all  destroyed,  418 ;  nations  not  devoted, 

420  ;  vindication  of  Divine  Justice,  420 ;  ii.  272. 
Canon,  Ptolomy's,  i.  162 ;  table  of,  163 ;  continuation,  164 ;  correction  of,  166 ;  pe- 
culiar principles  of  its  construction  explained,  167. 
Canonical  Gospels,  iii.  3  ;  their  authenticity,  genuineness,  and  integrity,  ibid ;  order, 

9  ;  time  of  composition,  20  ;  inspiration,  26  ;  style,  30  ;  and  credibility,  36. 
Canonical  Acts  and  Epistles,  iii.  419 ;  their  high  importance,   420;  their  authen- 
ticity, design,  order,  time  and  place  of  composition,  style,  inspiration,  and  credi- 
bility, 414—419;  the  Acts,  419;  the  Epistles  of  Pau/,  421— 446 ;  the  CathoUc 
Epistles,  446—456  ;  the  Apocalypse,  456—462. 
Captivities,  Jewish,  beneficial  to  the  Heathen  world,  i.  462;  ii.  466. 
CasteWs  Polyglott  Lexicon ;   his  mournful  dedication  to  King  Cfiarles  the  Second, 
n.  xiv ;  additional  value  of  his  Lexicon,   for  tracing  the  analogy  between  the 
Oriental  languages,  iv.  xvii.. 
Catalogue  of  select  standard  books  in  Sacred  History,  ii.  xii. 

. __ Profane  History,  iv.  ix. 

Censor inus,  his  adjustment  of  some  remarkable  eras  to  the  Vulgar  Christian  era, 

i.  136. 
Cephrcnes,  king  of  Egypt,  iv.  445  ;  most  probably  the  Sesac,  or  Stiishak,  of  Scripture, 

ibid.;  adjustment  of  his  chronology,  411. 
Chaldean  periwl  of  432,000  years,  how  formed,  i.  40. 
Saros,  or  decad  of  yeays,  iv.  9. 

VOL.    IV.  K  k 
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Chandkr'i  Marmora  Oxonientia  contain  the  last  and  iulleit  edition  of  the  Parim 
ChronicU,  L  100. 

Characters,  o{Joh,\iy  Paine,  W.  90;  of  Motet,  256;  of  Christ,  iiL  9G8 — 276;  of 
Mahomet,  iv.  307—314. 

Charity,  or  Christian  Love,  fine  description  of,  by  8t  Pauif  iii  384—387. 

Charran,  or  Haran,  i.  448. 

Chedorlaomer,  see  Huthang, 

Cheopt,  king  of  Egypt,  iv.  419 ;  not  the  builder  of  the  fint  pyramid,  according  to 
Herodotuty  445. 

Chetterfield,  Lord,  his  gloomy  reflexions  on  the  vanity  of  human  wiahea,  iL  367* 

China,  wliy  Chrittianity  has  made  80  little  progress  there,  iv.  326. 

Chittim,  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  i  46L 

Chotru  Parviz,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  247  :  why  he  favoured  the  ChristianB,  273 ;  his 
wars  with  the  Rutnant  ultimately  ruinous  to  the  empire,  274 — ^277- 

Christ,  sec  Jesus  Christ. 

Christianity,  founded  by  miraclet,  but  established  by  Prophecy,  iL  474;  ita  rapid 
and  astonishing  propagation  in  the  ApottoUc  age,  iii  377f  466,  471,  634,  564 ;  ita 
declension  afterwards,  382,  610,  611 ;  its  decay  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  worid 
at  present,  G41 ;  its  rise  and  progress  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  riae  and 
progress  oiltlamism,  iv.  308 — 310 ;  its  vanous  corruptioni,  and  their  cauaes,  473. 

Chronicle,  Parian,  first  published  by  Selden,  i.  106 ;  last,  by  Chandler,  ibid. ;  present 
improved  Greek  edition  of,  107—112;  improved  English  translation  o^  112 — 
120 ;  rectification  of  its  earlier  part,  120 — 126 ;  remarlu  thereon,  126 ;  specimen 
of  its  continued  mode  of  writing,  127 :  its  peculiar  construction  explained,  129 ; 
corrections  of  the  latter  part,  134. 

Chronologer,  complete,  rcqmsites  of,  i.  206. 

Chronology,  its  usefulness,  L  2(K9  ;  its  imperfect  and  discordant  state  hitherto, 
shewn  in  the  most  remarkable  dates,  210—218 ;  review  of  the  leading  systems, 
218-264;  Jewish,  2lS;Irith,224;  Seatiger't^b;  iVortEw',  227 ;  C;«*er'«,  228; 
3/ar«/mm'5,  231  ;  iVVfWo/}'«,  232  :  Kennedys,  mi;  Playfair't.^Si',  JaekM0m't,2Bi; 
restoration  of  the  chronology  ot  Jotephus,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  system, 
293—303;  rules  of  r/irono/o^/sin^,  necessary  to  ita  improvement,  266;  itsdiri- 
sions,  technical  and  historical,  3 ;  elements  of  technical  chronology,  3. 

Chronology  of  th(>  Greeks,  i.  234;  Latins,  250;  Egyptians,  264;  iv.  427;  Wmdms,  L 
195— 198;  r;«iww,  199. 

Chronology,  sacred,  synopsis  of,  iL  xxxii — xli. 

profane,  syno]>8is  of,  iii.  xxx — xliL 

Chrysostonis  excellent  explan.'itioii  of  St.  PauVt  definition  of  iaith,  ii.  129;  his 
prayer  to  Christ,  iii.  284 ;  his  account  of  St.  Peter't  removal  to  JKone,  from  the 
see  of  Antioch,  448 ;  of  Nero't  cutting  ofi*  Paul,  for  converting  his  cup>bearer, 
444. 

Church,  Christian,  its  primitive  constitution,  iiL  388;  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  Jewish,  ibid. ;  its  maintenance,  400,  472 ;  early  partition  of  its  revenues  into 
four  parts,  402 ;  curtailment  of  the  second,  and  plunder  of  the  third  and  fourth 
parts,  by  the  Crown  and  the  Laity,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  403 ;  ranoih 
strances  in  England  against  this  sacrilege,  by  Bishop  Jewel,  ibid. ;  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  404 ;  by  Hooker,  403 ;  tlie  forebodings  of  Mede,  406 ;  decay  of  the  CM^ 
tian  Church  in  Atia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  its  extirpation  in  j^firkm,  641 ;  de- 
cline of  the  Established  Churches  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Seotkmdf  642— 6IS: 
heresies  and  schisms  prevalent  therein  from  the  earliest  ages,  406 ;  their  canM 
407 :  tlieir  utility,  408 ;  propensity  of  mankind  to  erect  their  temtktn  a» 
Apostles,  409. 

Church,  Jewish,  its  constitution,  iL  242,  iiL  380;  its  maintenance,  243^  iii.  4iS: 
festivals,  244;  sacrifices,  246 ;  sacrifice  of  atonement,  249. 

Church,  Mother,  of  Jerusalem,  iiL  388;  founded  on  the  day  oi PtnUeoii,  0ii 
enlarged,  471 ;  deacons  elected,  476 ;  first  persecution,  481 ;  second  peissiuliffK 
499 ;  James,  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  the  first  Bishop  of  JeruioUm,  600 ;  ^ 
council  of  Jenuole.m,  415,  513. 

Churelws,  Pfuirisaical  and  Romish,  compared  together,  iiL  336, 337* 

Churches,  British  and  Irish,  now  on  the  decline,  iL  643— '646. 

Cicero  centiures  tlic  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  ChaUggnt  to  antiqiiity,  i.  41 ; 
commends  the  most  ancient  authors,  as  the  best  informed  in  TTbcWify,  ir.  48>; 
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attributes  the  prosperity  of  the  Romans  to  their  piety,  475  ;  his  appeal  to  the  ge- 
neral sentiments  of  public  virtue,  468 ;  his  masterly  description  of  the  state  of 
parties  then  at  Rome,  479. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  represents  Luke*s  Gospel  as  prior  to  Mark*s,  iii.  17  ;  his  ani- 
mated censure  of  the  corruptions  of  Pagan  mjrtholc^,  32,  iv.  465. 

Clemens  Romanus  attests  the  dispossession  of  Demoniacs,  in  his  time,  iii.  375 ;  his 
panegyric  on  Peter  and  Paul,  549. 

Cleophas  saw  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  in  the  way  to  EmmoMis,  iii.  253. 

Cobad,  or  Cavades,  king  of  Persia,  \\,  246  ;  why  favourable  to  tlie  Christians,  accord- 
ing to  Persian  Romance,  264. 

Codicil,  or  Little  Book,  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  iii.  590;  its  compass  and  proper 
termination,  591, 592, 607 ;  particularly  describes  the  last  persecution  of  the  wUneues, 
638. 

Colonization  of  the  earth,  L  352,  iL  44. 

Commandments,  THE  TEN,  promulgated  by  the  voice  of  God  bX.  Sinai,  ii.  187  •  their 
summary,  237  ;  characteristic  superiority  above  the  Heatlien  laws,  ibid. 

Concessums,  weak,  of  the  friends  of  religion,  more  injurious  than  the  open  attacks  of 
its  enemies,  ii.  474. 

Congregation  of  Israel,  ii.  239. 

Coirfusion  of  tongues,  i.  357»  ii.  44. 

Constellations,  cardinal,  in  Job's  time,  ii.  55, 97. 

ContUtution  of  the  Hebrew  government,  ii.  238. 

C^mtfersion  of  the  Jews  attempted  by  Doctor  Priestley,  iL  xxix ;  by  the  London  So- 
eiety,  ibid. ;  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  intended  in  this  work,  ibid. 

Cooke,  Captain,  his  geographical  discoveries,  in  his  voyages  round  the  world,  i.  362. 

Coponius,  first  Roman  procurator  in  Judea,  i.  87,  iii.  1. 

Cornelius,  the  Roman  centurion,  his  conversion,  iiL  491 ;  conjecture  that  he  might 
have  attended  Christ's  crucifixion,  ibid.;  not  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  496;  con- 
verted and  baptized  by  Peter,  498. 

Costard's  astronomy  cited,  i.  41 ;  his  conjecture  of  the  ancient  mode  of  calculating 
eclipses,  72 ;  refutation  of  his  objection  to  the  truth  of  Xenophon^s  account  of 
Cyrus,  from  a  supposed  contradiction  in  the  Anabasis,  iv.  97 ;  mistakes  the  eclipse 
when  Xerjres  left  Sardis  to  invade  Greece,  139. 

Covetousness  styled  idolatry  in  Scripture,  iii.  344. 

Covenants,  with  Adam,  ii.  7;  with  Noah,  41,  42;  viiih  Abraham,  110,  116,  125; 
with  Isaac,  131 ;  with  Jacob,  135;  with  the  Israelites,  at  Sinai,  i.  398. 

Councils  general,  their  institution,  iii.  400. 

Cjieation  of  the  world,  various  dates  of,  i.  211;  the  season  o^  33;  Scriptural 
account  of,  308. 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  iv.  106;  his  reign,  107-^109;  defeated  by  Cyrus^  93;  again, 
94 ;  a  third  time  at  Thymbra,  and  taken  prisoner  in  Sardis,  ibid ;  remarkable 
Oracles  respecting  him,  109 — 118. 

Crassus  plunders  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iL  585 ;  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Par- 
thians  at  Carrha,  ibid. 

Crescent  worn  by  the  ancient  Arabs,  ii.  282. 

Crusades,  fanatical  wars  of  the  Christians,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  /i|^- 

^&,  iiL  617. 

Ctesias,  his  enormous  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  iv.  48 ;  source  of  his  errors,  the  iia- 
tional  vanity  of  the  Persians,  ibid. ;  harmonized  with  Herodotus,  77* 

Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  i.  379. 

Cyaxares  I.  or  Kai  Cobad,  king  of  Media,  iv.  77 ;  lus  history,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, adjusted,  82 — 84. 

Cyaxares  II.  Fraiborx,  or  Darius  the  Mede,  king  of  Media,  iL  449  ;  iv.  77  ;  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede,  88 ;  succeeds  Belshazzar  at  Babylon,  iu  466  ; 
appoints  Nabonadius  viceroy,  or  king  of  Babylon,  ibid ;  promotes  Daniol  the 
prophet,  ibid  ;  his  joy  at  DaniePs  deliverance  from  the  lion's  den,  and  his  pious 
decree,  466  ;  his  jealousy  of  Cyrus,  ibid. 

CycleSf  ancient,  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Hindu,  i.  39—42. 

modern,  of  the  sun,  of  the  rnoon,  of  indiction,  L  58,  59. 

Cyrenius,  or  Quirinius,  Procurator  of  Judea,  at  the  Roman  enrolment,  about  the  birth 
of  Christ,  iii.  49  ;  President  of  Syria,  at  the  cusessment,  or  taxing,  eleven  years 
after,  50 — 53. 

K   k  2 
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Cyropadittf  o(  Xenophorif  founded  in  true  histoTy,  though  embellished  with  philo- 
sophical ornament,  iv.  01. 

Cyrus  the  Grf.at,  or  Kai  Chosru,  king  of  Pertiot  iL  440;  iv.  89;  hit  birth,  mod 
successive  reigns,  in  Persia^  Media^  and  Babylomioi  forming  the  leading  datet  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,  i.  26*9  ;  iv.  89 ;  his  history  according  to  A'cw 
phott,  iv.  01—99;  misrepresented  by  Herodotus,  86,  87;  95^08;  103 — 105; 
probable  cause  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Herodotui,  97  •  testimony  of  Xe- 
nophon  confirmed,  in  the  main,  by  Scripture,  JEsehyluSf  and  the  Orientai  kit- 
torutnSf  ii.  4(»7t  4<>8 ;  iv.  98  ;  his  humility  and  piety,  98,  99 ;  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
concerning  him,  100,  10 1  ;  probably  acquainted  iiith  DanieVs  prophecies,  fore- 
telling the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  103,  103; 
advantageous  traits  of  his  character,  recorded  even  by  Herodotus,  104,  lOA. 


D. 

Dan,  the  patriarch,  ii.  137;  fortunes  of  his  tribe  foretold  by  Jacob,  148;  explained, 
ir>7  ;  the  first  that  fell  into  idolatr)',  270 ;  his  tribe  not  sealed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
iii.  603. 

Daniel  the  prophet  carried  into  captivity,  ii.  439;  his  education,  465;  hb 
wisdom  ])rovcrbial,  489  ;  rescues  Susanna,  ibid ;  interprets  NebMckadaezzar*s  Jtrst 
dream,  455,  495;    \\\&  second  dream,  459;    tlie  hand  writing  to  Belshazzar,  483; 
saved  miraculously  from  the  lions,  486  ;  his  character,  drawn  by  Jotephms,  490; 
his  ])rophecie8  supplemental  to  those  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  &c.  491  ;  scheme  of  hii 
visions,  492;  Daniel's  first  vision,  496 — 506;  hiB  second  vision,  606 — 513;  his  f  AM 
vision,  513 — 527  ;  his  fourth  vision,  527 — 629;  his  ehronological  prophecits,  of  8300 
days,  511  ;    seventy  weeks,  514;  1260  days,  520;  1290  days,  522;  1335  days, 
524 ;  his  appendtjr,  52f> ;  liis  minute  prophecies  of  the  kings  of  the  North  (Syrk) 
and  of  tlie  South  (EfiyptJ,  540 — 5^ ;  his  later  prophecies  of  the  fomrth  wiU 
beast,  or  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  Papal  apostacy,  iiL  611 — 614;  of  the  wiAU 
kitifi,  632 ;    high  estimation  of  Daniel  among  the  earlier  Rabbis,  iL  481 ;  if 
graded  from  the  Canon  of  the  higher  Prophets,  by  the  later  Rabbis,  ibid: 
lionourod  by  the  notice  of  Christ,  490. 

Darius  Ilystuspts,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  480  ;  iv.  89 ;  his  reign,  122;  the  neighing  ofliit 
horse,  probably  a  lictitious  stratagem,  ibid;  he  excited,  when  a  youth,  the  jet- 
lousy  of  Cyrus,  123 ;  besieged  and  took  Babylon,  by  the  stratagem  c^  Zopyns, 
124  ;  favoured  the  Jiws,  124  ;  invaded  Seythia,  hut  retreated  with  disgrace,  18$; 
his  wanton  cruelty,  ibid  ;  his  attention  to  maritime  aifaim,  ibid ;  his  excfUot 
systiin  of  taxation,  127;  Herodotus'  account  of  the  tuH'nty  Persian  wsUrapits,  at 
])rovhices,  exjdained,  127 — 129;  the  revenut?s  of  his  empire,  130;  his  ftnuoi 
gold  coin,  the  Darie,  131 :  the  silver  Daric  of  Aryandes,  132 ;  moderation  of  hii 
financial  system,  132 — 134  ;  his  reform  of  the  National  Religion,  fay  the  awistanft 
of  Zerdusht,  or  the  second  Zoroaster,  who  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Daniel,  131, 
135  ;  buih/rc  templts  throughout  his  dominions,  135 ;  unsuccessful  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Greer,',  i:i7,  i;W;  tlie  next  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  point  of  merit,  13& 

Darius  the  Mule.     See  Cyasares  II. 

Dnrius  Sothux^  king  of  Pvrsia,  ii.  449 ;  iv.  89 ;  his  reign,  192 ;  the  first  of  AswTi 
f  ;ur  last  kinjys  of  Persia^  ii.  507. 

Darius  Cvdoniannus,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  89;  his  reign,  201;  charged  hf  Atesasier 
with  procuring  the  assassination  of  his  father,  Philip  of  3/arn/oK,  202 ;  pro«crib(d 
Ahwunder,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  203 ;  put  to  death  Charidemnt,  hit  belt 
grncriil,  2(U{ ;  his  ominous  dream,  ibid ;  Alexander  rejects  his  pacific  |»iopottbi 
210;  his  dejiression  (if  spirits,  212 ;  his  flight  from  Arbela,  214;  his  inuDente 
riches,  214,  215;  his  assassination,  216 ;  descrilKHl  by  Daniel,  as  the  laitofthe 
four  kin^s,  and  the  richest  of  them  all,  ii.  508. 

Darkmss  for  three  days,  one  of  the  K^yptian  plagues,  ii.  178. 

for  thn-i*  hours,  at  the  rrurijidon,  ])nrternatural,  i.  69. 

-  -        -■-   one  of  tin?  JjUita/ifptir  plagues,  iii.  619. 

Dam  It,  king  ot'/dr</i7,  ii.  'M)li ;  anointed  by  Sitmuel  the  pro|)het,  315 ;  kills  MA 
ihiil ;  plays  on  the  har])  tor  >SV////.  317  :  marries  Mic/al^  318  ;  stkvvd  tnm  Smd,^!/ 
her  strataf^eni,  3l9;  his  beautiful  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  327  ;  chown  idiV 
of  Judah,  at  tirst,  329 ;  o(  all   hrael  afterwards,  330 ;  reduces  the  fbrinii  of 
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Jebutf  and  builds  the  citi/ of  David,  on  mount  Sion,  ibid  ;  his  children,  by  his  wives 
and  concubines,  ibid ;  first  Philistine  war,  331 ;  brings  home  the  ark,  ibid  ;  his 
PROPHECIES  concerning  Christ,  338 — 340;  his  conquests,  340  ;  his  first  offence, 
341 ;  his  penitential  Psalms,  342 ;  his  severity  to  the  Ammonites  explained,  344  ; 
last  Philistine  war,  351  ;  his  second  offence,  ibid  ;  his  last  advice  to  Solomon  vin- 
dicated, 355 ;  his  public  regidations,  357  ;  a  remarkable  chasm  of  four  genera- 
tions in  his  pedigree,  iii.  45. 

Days,  the  earliest  measure  of  time,  i.  10 ;  the  civil  or  calendar  day  of  24  hours, 
ibid  ;  the  natural  day  of  12  hours,  11 ;  the  prophetic  day,  equivalent  to  a  year, 
iL  517. 

Deacons,  the  first  order  of  ecclesiastics,  instituted  in  the  Christian  Church,  iiL  476  ; 
corresponded  to  the  Levites,  in  the  Jewish,  390. 

Deborah,  the  prophetess,  ii.  257  ;  exhorted  Barak  to  fight  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan^274  ; 
her  admirable  hymn,  275. 

Deluge,.  Universal,  ilates  of,  i.  215 ;  explanation  of,  322;  ii.  41  ;  natural  traces 
of,  i.  327;  began  in  Spring,  i.  :i31,  332 ;  iv.  la 

Deluges  partial,  i.  336.     See  Floods. 

Demons,  Heathen  and  Jewish  notions  of,  i.  243 ;  iii.  104 ;  expelled  by  Christ,  104  ; 
by  his  Apostles,  106,  107  ;  iii.  375. 

Demoniacs,  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  ii.  104 — 110. 

Depiosthenes,  his  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  favour  of  virtue,  iv.  467> 

De  Rossi's  Supplement  to  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Collations,  i.  275  ;  proves  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  Masorete  reading,  in  the  famous  prophecy  of  Shiloh,  ii.  155. 

Deucalion's  Flood,  i.  339  ;  iv.  16,  17- 

Devil,  his  various  Scriptural  titles,  ii.  10;  his  real  existence,  11;  iii.  350; 
tempted  Eve  through  envy,  11 ;  the  nature  of  her  temptations,  13, 14 ;  his  doom 
denounced,  16 ;  his  enmity  against  the  blessed  seed,  17  ;  tempted  Job,  58 — 64  ; 
tempted  David,  351 ;  tempted  Christ,  iii.  76 — 80 ;  in  various  ways,  80,  198  ; 
tempted  Judas,  81,  178  ;  his  methodisms,  or  perversions  of  Scripture,  the  deepest 
and  most  dangerous  of  his  devices,  351. 

Dialects,  originally  how  framed,  i.  367 ;  miraculously  communicated  to  the  Apostles 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  iii.  376,  377* 

Diodorus  Siculus  commended,  iv,  50 ;  his  varying  accounts  of  the  duration  of  the  As' 
Syrian  empire,  51  ;  his  Egyptian  Chronology,  413 ;  his  description  of  Osymandes, 
accords  with  Sesostris  only,  438,  439. 

Dionysius,  the  author  of  the  Vulgar  Christian  Era,  i.  83  ;  his  reasons  for  adopting  it, 
ibid ;  his  mistake  in  the  year  of  its  commencement,  84. 

Dispensations  in  the  Jewish  Church,  from  vows  and  oaths,  iii.  386. 

in  the  Romish  Church,  from  vows  and  oaths,  iii.  337. 

from  crimes,  iii.  338. 

Division  of  lands  in  Canaan,  the  first,  ii.  251  j  the  second,  268. 

Divorce,  tolerated  by  Moses,  but  prohibited  by  Christ,  except  for  adultery,  iiL  332. 

Dort,  synod  of,  their  proceedings,  iii.  309. 

Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  i.  50,  51. 

Du  Coutant  computed  Job's  time  from  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  ii.  56. 

Duitch,  Solomon,  his  application  of  the  53d  of  Isaiali  to  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  411. 

Duties  of  the  Gospel,  iii.  322. 

E. 

Easter,  the  time  of,  incorrectly  settled,  in  the  Act  for  the  New  Style,  i.  53 ;  in  the 
earlier  prayer-books,  59  ;  controversies  about,  between  the  Roman  and  Greek,  and 
Roman  and  British  Churches,  67 ;  ii-  500, 

Eber,  or  Heber,  the  Patriarch,  ii.  45. 

Ecbalana,  the  capital  of  Media,  i.  463;  built  by  Dejoces,  iv.  79* 

Eclipses,  solar  and  lunar  explained,  i.  68  ;  considered  as  ominous  by  the  Ancients, 
71 ;  when  first  calculated,  72 ;  the  surest  characters  in  Chronology,  ibid;  tablo 
of  ancient  eclipses,  74 ;  Eclipse  of  Thales  determined,  76 ;  Chinese  eclipses  ex- 
amined, 201. 

Eden,  garden  of,  its  description,  i.  316. 

Egyptian  Chronology,  iv,  400;  its  acknowledged  difficulties,  ibid.;  means  of 
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im))roving  it,  4<)1 ;  its  principal  dociimenta,  ibid. ;  ike  Old  BgffpHoM 
401—404;  Dynasties  of  Manetho,  405,  406;  Chnmicie  of  EraiMikemgM,  4f9S,  407: 
Catalogue  of  Syncellus^  408 — 41 1 ;  judicious  remarks  of  Herodnhu,  on  the  BgffpHam 
Oodsy  and  heroes,  and  kings,  411,  412 :  Diodonu  cenMOieM  Herodohu  aqjustly,  413; 
HtrodotHs  and Diodorus compared, 41 3, 41 4 ;  Larcher^sEgypHtM  Chnmohgff  reviewed, 
415—418;  Egyptian  Chronology  recti^e^  Al^^A^, 

Ehud,  a  judge  of  Urael,  ii.  257 ;  assaasinates  the  king  of  Moahf  27Si> 

Eleazar,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  W.  270. 

Elements  of  Technical  Ciironolooy,  i.  1 — ^205. 

Ancient  Geography,  i.  307—469. 

Sacred  and  Profane  History,  iL  and  iii    See  voL  iv.  iz. — ^i 


Eleusinian  Mysteries,  explanation  of,  iv.  163;  borrowed  from  the  Jtmuk  fieut 
of  Talternacles,  ibid. ;  allusions  thereto,  in  Horace,  166 ;  the  (preater  and  leoer 
mysteries,  167 ;  commended  by  Plato,  Isocrates,  ibidL ;  and  Xwy,  168. 

Eleusis,  extraordinary  phenomenon  seen  from,  before  die  battle  of  Stdamit,  iv.  165— 
169. 

Eli,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and  high  priest,  ii.  257,  299 ;  his  death,  303. 

Elijah  the  Prophet,  ii.  385;  denounces  a  drought  to  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  ibUL; 
fed  by  the  Orehites,  (Arabians^  not  Ravens),  386 ;  goes  to  Sarepta  in  Sidom^  ibid. ; 
his  miracle  there,  387  ;  destroys  the  priests  of  Baal,  ibid. ;  flies  to  Betrsheha,  388; 
fed  by  an  angel,  ibid. ;  travels  to  Mount  Horeb,  or  StHoi,  ibid. ;  convenes  with 
THE  Oracle  of  the  Lord,  388 — 391 ;  who  foretels  the  utter  destruction  of 
Afiab*$  family,  390 ;  the  death  of  Ahaziah  foretold,  303 ;  destruction  of  two  cap- 
tains of  fifty,  and  their  companies,  by  fire  from  heaven,  ibid. ;  EHfah  translated  to 
heaven  in  glory,  or  to  Paradise,  394 ;  appears  in  glory  at  Christ's  tram^figmratiom^ 
iiL  132. 

Elisha  the  Prophet,  ii.  394 ;  witnessed  the  translation,  and  received  the  falling 
mantle  of  ElijaJi,  ibid. ;  his  numerous  miracles  and  propikecits,  394 — 307- 

Elizabeth,  mother  of  the  Baptist,  iiL  39  ;  her  salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mary^  40. 

Elrington,  Dr.  defended  the  validity  of  English  ordination,  iii.  303. 

Emntaus,  the  road  to,  described,  iiL  252.  ' 

Enoch,  the  patriiirch,  translated,  ii.  35 ;  his  prophecies,  ibid. ;  iv.  10 ;  Bpocryplud 
l)ook  of,  1.  36. 

Enos,  the  patriarch,  ii.  33. 

Enthusiasts,  observations  on,  iii.  30. 

Epacts,  their  use,  i.  63. 

Ephcsus,  one  of  the  seven  Churcltes,  iii.  535 ;  its  fall,  583. 

Ephraini,  the  patriarch,  iL  145:  his  tribe,  the  rival  of  Judah,  272;  omitted  among 
the  8(>alcd,  in  the  Apocalypse,  iii.  603. 

Ephrcni  Synis,  his  account  of  the  patriarchal  generations,  i.  278. 

Epistles,  Canonical,  of  the  New  Testament,  iiL  419  ;  of  Paul,  421  ;  of  Jmssts, 
447 ;  of  Jude,  ibid. ;  of  Peter,  448  ;  of  John,  451 ;  the  Apocalypse,  466 ;  their  dkn- 
nological  order,  462. 

Equinojies,  Precession  of,  i.  78  ;  first  discovered  by  Hipparchus,  ibid. ;  their  cause,  by 
Jttsfph  Scaliger,  and  explained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newtom,  79 ;  incorrectly  a|^cd  by 
Newton  to  determine  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  esqpedition,  238;  thaeoiM't 
trial  determined  thereby,  ii.  55. 

Era,  the  Vulgar  Christian,  the  simplest  and  most  convenient,  L  264  See 
Dionysius, 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  ii.  431 ;  iv.  54 ;  recovered  Babylon,  ii  431 :  invaded 
Judea,  and  carried  Mannsseh  into  captivity,  ibid. ;  his  reign,  iv.  57 ;  incorrecilj 
confounded  with  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  o{  Assyria,  50. 

Esau,  the  ])atriarch,  iL  131 ;  his  offences,  132,  133;  his  blening  by  Ismme,  13X 

Etymology,  study  of,  highly  important  to  History  and  Chronology,  L  967  •  iv.  32. 

Evangelists,  incomparable  historians,  iiL  3;  their  peculiar  excellencies,  32,93L 
87.  iv.  476 ;  their  citations  from  ancient  prophecy  adapted  rather  to  the  ^mit  thia 
the  letter,  ii.  478. 
Eve,  her  creation,  L  316;  iL6;  her  temptation,  13,  16;  trial  and  judgment,  19: 
her  sex  restored,  by  Christ,  to  their  original  rank,  ibid. ;  her  final  nlvatioa  b? 
Chrikt,  22. 

Evenings,  two  Jewish,  i.  1 5. 

Evil  Merodach,  king  o(  Assyria,  iL  448.  460;  iv.  66  :  ilain  by  Cyrus,  93^ 
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EuphrateSf  river,  described,  i.  319. 

EwpoUmus,  noticed  Abrahemt  as  living  in  the  tenth  generation  after  the  deluge,  i 

290. 
Euripide*,  his  noble  description  of  the  Deitt,  ii  359. 
Ewroclydim,  a  tempestuous  S.E.  wind,  i.  465. 
EusebiiUf  his  judicious  remarks  on  the  leng^th  of  generations,  proportioned  to  the 

standard  of  human  life,  i.  286 ;  his  excellent  exposition  otthMiefs  single  week,  in 

the  prophecy  of  70  weeks,  100. 
Excommunicationy  form  of,  in  the  Romish  Church,  iii.  341. 
ExoDE  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptf  its  various  epochs,  L  215 ;  its  precise  time,  ii. 

106,  181 ;  their  route,  182,  &c. 
Ezekiel  the  prophet,  carried  into  captivity,  iL  443 ;  foretold  ZedekiaKs  captivity,  and 

Christ's  reign,  446. 
Ezra  the  Scribe,  ii.  482 ;  sent  by  Artaxerxes  LongimanuSt  with  commission  to  beautify 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  exercise  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Judea 

and  Samarioy  482 ;  his  reform,  483. 


F. 

Fabery  his  excellent  rules  for  interpreting  symbolical  prophecy^  iL  404;  an  additional 
rule  given,  ibid. ;  three  rules  applied  to  the  Apocalypse  also,  iiL  596.  His  miatakes, 
1.  in  interpreting  the  little  horn  of  DanieVs  second  vision,  to  denote  the  Mahome" 
tan  power,  ii.  511 ;  2.  in  fixing  the  times  of  the  1260, 1290,  and  1336  days,  521— 
523 ;  3.  in  supposing  Lutlier  the  first  angel  of  the  Reformation,  526 ;  4.  in  inter- 
preting the  last  persecution  of  the  witnesses,  as  past,  iiL  638 ;  5.  in  supposing  that 
we  live  now  under  the  fifth  vial,  629. 

Faith,  definition  of,  iL  129;  iiL  313;  Faith  of  the  Patriarchs,  iL  128;  of^fte/,  28; 
of  Enoch,  35;  of  NoaJi,  40;  of  Jo6,  79,  iiL  313;  of  Abraham,  ii.  123,  129,  iiL  313; 
of  Isaac,  iL  129 ;  of  Jacob,  ibid.;  of  Joseph,  161 ;  of  Moses,  163;  of  Balaam,  iiL 
314  :  of  the  Roman  centurion,  98  ;  of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  129  ;  of  the  ApoS' 
ties,  131 ;  of  Peter,  132;  Madan*s  mystical  account  of  Faith,  315. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  compared  together,  iiL  387. 

Falconer,  Dr.  of  Bath,  his  tables  of  ancient  measures  of  length,  L  451 ;  his  ingenious 
remarks  on  the  Centurion's  testimony  at  Christ's  crucifixion,  iii.  235. 

Felix,  appointed  procurator  of  Judea,  iiL  417;  his  trial  of  St  Paul,  640;  his  cove- 
tousness,  and  ill  treatment  of  the  Apostle,  542 ;  disgraced  for  mal-administration, 
ibid. 

Festivals,  Jewish,  ii.  244. 

Festus,  the  successor  of  Felix,  iiL  418;  his  trial  of  St  Paul,  642;  the  Apostle  ap- 
peals to  Ciesar's  tribunal  at  Rome,  543. 

Fig-tree  of  Palestine,  its  natural  history,  iiL  172. 

bturen,  parable  of,  iL  172. 

cursed  by  Christ,  173. 

Fire  and  brimstone,  Sodom  destroyed  by,  iL  119;  a  remarkable  shower*  of  fire  in 
Spain,  120. 

Fire  temples,  among  the  Persians,  iv.  135. 

Firouz,  or  Perosis,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  239 ;  his  ingratitude  to  his  auxiliaries,  the 
Haiatlielites,  261 ;  destroyed  in  battle  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  262 ;  generosity 
of  the  conquerors,  ibid. 

First-bom  males  among  the  Israelites,  redemption  of,  ii.  241. 

Five  thousand  men,  fed  by  OCR  Lord,  iiL  122,  123;  whence,  its  powerful  effect  on 
the  multitude,  124. 

Fleming  s  apocalyptic  key,  his  sagacious  conjetture  of  the  downfal  of  the  French 
monarchy  about  1793,  iii.  624. 

Floods,  Ogyges,  i.  339. 

■  Deucalion's,  i.  339. 

Fly,  the  dog -fly,  or  hornet,  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  ii.  172 ;  and  of  Canaan,  262; 
noticed  by  yirgil,  263 ;  and  by  Bnice  in  Abyssinia,  265. 

Foley,  Rev.  Philip,  his  vindication  of  Joanna  Southcote  the  prophetess,  iii.  372> 

Forgiveness  of  Sins,  conditions  of.  Repentance,  Faith  and  BapHsMj  iiL  296.  316, 
348. 
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Four  thousand  men,  fed  by  our  Lord,  iii.  129. 

Franchhet  Elective^  f^ant  of,  to  the  Irish  Roman  CatholieSf  in  1793,  the  beginniiig  of 

tlic  third  tvoef  iii.  627> 
Free  Will  and  Free  Agency ^  well  explained  bv  Milton  and  Yotmg^  u.  8. 
French  RevohUion^  perfected  in  1793,  the  beginning  of  the  third  woe^  ii.  62S,  684. 
FrogSf  one  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  iL  169 ;  three  apocalyptic  frogs,  iii.  690. 
Fruits  of  the  Spirit,  iii.  383;  superior  to  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  387. 


G. 

Gabriel  the  Archangel,  appeared  to  Daniel t  iL  510,  513 ;  appeared  to  Zoefcaridb,  the 

father  of  the  Baptist^  iii.  38 ;  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  39. 
Oady  the  fortunes  of  his  tribe  foretold  by  Jacob,  ii.  148.  168. 
Gamaliel,  his  pedigree,  ii.  593;  favoured  the  Apostles  in  the  Sanhedrim,  liL  475;  the 

preceptor  of  St  Paul,*  483. 
Ganzt  David ^  his  system  of  Jewish  Chronology  reviewed,  i.  219,  220;  his  bigotry,  223; 

curious  falsification  of  the  Chronology  of  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  ii  491. 
Gedaliah,  appointed  Governor  of  Judea  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  450 ;  murdered  by 

Ishmael,  ibid. 
Geminus,  a  Grecian  astronomer,  i.  67. 
Genealogies,  Patriarchal,  before  and  after  the  Deluge,  L  272,  273 ;  Materete  Hebrew, 

corrupted,  278 ;  compared  with  the  Samaritan  Hebrew,  282,  283. 
Genealogies  of  Christ,  in  Matthew  and  Luke*s  Gospels,  compared,  .iii*  42 — 47. 
Generations,  computation  by,  i.  80. 
Genghiz  Khan,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire,  iv.  360. 
Getlisemane,  garden  of,  its  site,  i.  438;   our  Lord's  agony  there,  iiL  197* 
Giants  of  old,  so  called  from  their  impiety  chiefly,  iv.  11 ;  their  &bled  wan'  widi  the 

Gods,  whence  derived,  23. 
Gibbon's  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  characterized,  iv.  367 ;  his  deacxiption  of 

the  present  state  of  the  Seven  Churches,  iii.  583 ;  his  scepticism  about  PkiMel' 

phia,  584. 
Gideon,  judge  of  Israel,  ii.  279  ;  defeats  the  Midianites  by  stratagem,  881 ;  his  soft 

answer  to  the  Ephraimites,  282;  refuses  the  proffered  royalty,  283;  corrupts  the 

national  religion,  283,  284. 
Gifts  offered  by  the  Magi  to  Christ,  iii.  57. 
Gifts  of  the  Spirit,   communicated  by  the  ever  blessed  Trinitt,  iiL  980; 

to  the  Apostles  on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost,  378 ;  gift  of  tongues,  the  greatest,  S77 » 

('numeration   of  the   rest,   379,   380;   communicated   to  their  converts  by  the 

Apostles,  378;   inferior  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  387. 
Gihon,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  i.  320. 
Gihon,  or  Siloam,  the  fountain  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  355. 

Gillies,  Dr.  Histories  of  Greece,  and  of  the  World  till  Augustus,  iv.  xiL  ;  his  mis- 
take of  tlie  t\^'o  Ninevehs,  i.  450 ;  justifies   the   rebellion  of  Cyrus  the  yommger, 

iv.  194 ;  judiciously  reduces  the  extraordinary  Assyrian  Dynasty  of  CtesAaM^  L  x. 

iv.  49 :  antedates  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  214. 
Gilpin,  cited,  iii.  136,  208,  258. 
Gon,  idea  of,  undiscoverablc  by  reason  or  human  wisdom,  iL  291 ;  scriptural  account 

of  GoD  THE  Father,  292;    God  the  Son,  292,  293,  and  Goo  thb  Holt 

Ghost,  294. 
Gnu  and  Mammon,  divided  service  of,  iL  379,  iiL  344. 
Gold  and  silver,  scarcer  now  than  in  ancient  times,  iv.  133w 
Goshen,  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  i.  374. 
Gospel  Chronology  explained,  L  96—99;  iiL  1,2;  414^456. 
GosPFL,  the  Spirit  of,  iii.  283—387. 
Gospels,  Canonical,  vindicated,  iii.  3 — 38. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  the  grand  "  Innovator"  in  "the  Hwtes  and  Iswt"  of  the 

primitive  Chure-h,  ii.  501 ;  his  affected  humility*  and  reprehension  of  the  title  of 

Catholic  priest  assumed  by  John,   patriarch  of  ConstantinQple,  ibid.;    Us  ritual. 

called  the  Gregorian  Liturgy,  ibid. ;  sent  Austin  the  Abbot,  to  convert  me  British 

Churcli  to  the  Romish  faith,  502 ;  ill  success  of  his  mission,  ibid. ;    1200  monks  of 

Ruft!;r.r  ma  sacred,  50,'i 
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Gregory  Dr.  of  Oxfordy  his  ingenious  account  of  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  six 
Millenary  ages  of  the  world,  i.  279. 

Griesbachy  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Testamenty  iL  xiv. ;  his  Socinian  bias,  ibid.;  hijs 
ingenious  proofs  of  the  priority  of  Luke's  Gospel  to  Mark's,  drawn  from  com- 
parative criticism,  iii.  13,  14. 


H. 

Haggai  the  prophet,  his  prophecy  of  the  greater  glory  of  the  future  temple,  iL  473, 
474 ;  misinterpreted  by  Dr.  Heberden, 

Holly  Bishop,  his  excellent  contemplations,  iii.  1 70,  199. 

Havty  the  youngest  son  of  Noaliy  i.  230 ;  the  fortunes  of  his  race  foretold,  347. 

Haman  the  Amalekite^  his  conspiracy  against  the  Jewsy  ii.  483;  iv.  186;  his  prodi- 
gious wealth,  iv.  133. 

Hannahy  Samuel's  mother,  her  thanksgiving,  ii.  300 ;  the  first  who  prophesied  of  the 
BLESSED  Seed,  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  301. 

Harmony  of  the  kings'  of  Judah  and  Israel's  reigns,  ii.  372. 

-^— — —  of  the  occurrences  of  the  Passion  tveeky  iii.  1 64. 

of  OUR  Lord's  appearances  after  his  resurrectiott,  iii.  241,  242. 

— ^—  of  Ctesias  and  HerodotuSy  iv.  77- 

Harun  Alraschidy  the  Caliph,  iv.  278 ;  humbles  the  Greek  emperor,  366 ;  his  ex- 
travagant liberality,  ibid. ;  evades  the  Mussulman  law  of  divorce,  357  i  his  pruelty 
to  his  visir  Giafar,  and  the  Barmecides,  358 ;  his  superstition,  359. 

Hasan  succeeds  Ali  in  the  catiphat,  iv.  277 ;  resigns  it  to  Moawya/i,  342 ;  poisoned, 
but  refuses  to  inform  against  the  murderer,  ibid. 

Hasselquisty  botanized  on  mount  Siovy  i.  432. 

Heberdeny  his  misinterpretation  of  Haggai,  ii.  473,  474. 

Hejaiy  a  most  cruel  governor  of  Irak,  iv.  350 ;  his  adventure  with  an  Araby  350, 
351  ;  pardons  the  poet  Kumeil  for  his  ready  wit,  351. 

Heliogabalus,  the  vilest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  promoter  of  Chrisiianityy  iii.  600l 

Herberty  Lord,  his  deistical  distich  translated  by  Popey  iii.  311. 

Heresy,  defined,  iii.  408 ;  sometimes  useful,  ibid ;  implies  wilful  rejection  of  the 
truth,  410. 

Hermony  two  mountains  of  that  name,  i.  424. 

Herod  the  Great,  made  governor  of  Galileey  ii.  586 ;  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin,  for 
punishing  the  banditti  with  death,  ibid. ;  saved  by  HyrcanuSy  587 ;  whom  he 
afterwards  murdered,  597 ;  espouses  his  grand  daughter  Mariamney  588 ;  ap- 
pointed king  of  Judetty  by  the  Roman  Senate,  590;  takes  Jerusalemy  ibid.;  pro- 
cures his  rival  Antigontts  to  be  put  to  death,  591 ;  appoints  Aristobulus  high  priest, 
and  afterwards  drowns  him,  594 ;  tried  for  the  murder  by  Anthonyy  but  acquitted, 
595  ;  his  advice  to  Anthony  after  the  battle  of  Actiumy  596 ;  makes  his  peace  with 
Augustus,  598 ;  from  jealousy  of  Mariamne,  puts  his  uncle  Joseph  to  death,  596 ;. 
and  SohemuSy  her  chamberlain,  598 ;  and  at  last,  Mariamne  herself,  ibid. ;  puts  her 
mother  Alexandra  to  death,  599 ;  rebuilds  the  second  temple,  600 ;  puts  nis  sons 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  to  death,  603 ;  massacres  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and 
puts  his  eldest  son  Antipater  to  death,  iii.  59 ;  time  of  his  death  determined  by  a. 
lunar  eclipse,  i.  73 ;  its  importance,  85. 

Herod  Antipas,  tctrarch  of  Galilee,  i.  88 ;  beheaded  the  Baptist,  and  examined 
Christ,  ibid.  ;  his  dominions  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Caligula,  ibid. ;  his  dispute. 
with  Pilate,  iii.  217 ;  banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  i.  88. 

Herod  Agrippa,  restored  to  the  whole  of  his  grandfather's  dominions  by  the  emperor. 
Claudius,  i.  89 ;  persecuted  the  Christians,  slew  James,  and  imprisoned  Peter,  ibid. ; 
perished  miserably,  devoured  by  vermin,  ibid. ;  iii.  499—501. 

Herodotus  the  historian,  best  editions,  translations,  and  helps  of  his  work,  iv.  x. ; 
harmonized  with  Ctesias,  in  the  Median  dynasty,  77 ;  his  misrepresentations  of  the 
history  of  Astyages  and  Cyrus  exposed,  86,  87,95,  103,  104,  105;  his  implicit 
faith  in  oracles,  115;  still  admits  that  they  might  be  bribed,  155;  praises  the 
Athenians,  as  the  saviours  of  Greece,  in  the  Persian  war,  ibid.  ;  his  free  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  97 ;  his  judicious  reflections  on  the  Egyptian  Gods  and  Heroes,  and 
the  extravagant  reigns  of  their  kings,  411,412;  his  pious  reflection  on  the  destnic-. 
tion  of  Troy,  442  ;  vindicated  from  the  censure  of  Diodorus,  413. 
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IhMiod  the  Poet,  his  o^m  of  the  world,  L  243;  his  time  detennined,  135. 

Heu'let*s  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Parimn  Ckromiehf  L  104, 108. 

Hezekiahj  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372;  his  nationAl  reform,  destroy!  the  brueB  Serpent  o( 
Motfi,  426 ;  rebels  against  the  Juynaiu,  ibid. ;  celebntei  a  Bolemn  paaover,  4X1 ; 
the  ^Mj/rian  invasion,  ibid.;  his  miraculous  recovery  from  rickiWM,  4S8{  mira- 
culous destruction  of  the  Astyrian  army,  429 ;  his  vanity,  and  Itaiak^s  prediciion 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  430. 

Ilit'roplyphical  writing,  later  than  alphabetical^  i.  368,  369. 

IJipparchus  the  astronomer,  selected  some  ancient  eclipses  from  the  BabykniimH  tables, 
i.  156 ;  his  discovery  of  the  preceuiofi  of  the  equinoxes,  and  computation  of  its  ntie, 
178. 

History,  General,  its  ends,  national  entertainment  and  instntethm,  it.  476;  iticyes, 
Chronology  and  Geography,  i.  210,  307  ;  iv.  xxi ;  its  auxiliaries,  jigiromamtf^  AuU- 
qiiities,  Etymology,  and  Mythology,  L  266,  271 ;  iv.  20,  21,  22,  23,  84.  29. 

History,  Sacred  and  Profane,  distinctive  excellencies  of  the  former,  in  the 
Providential  history  of  mankind,  iL  376;  its  veracity  and /UeHty,  iiL  96;  iv. 
476. 

History^  the  Universal,  Ancient,  and  Modem,  its  character,  iv.  ix. ;— JlelliM'*,  ibid. ; 
^MilloVs,  iv.  X.  • 

Uolofernes,  the  Assyrian  General,  fascinated,  and  slain  by  Judiikf  the  Jewish  heroine, 
ii.  433 ;  iv.  61. 

Homai,  a  fictitious  Persian  queen,  iv.  47*  191. 

Homer,  the  Poet,  his  time  determined  by  Herodotms  and  the  Pariam  Cknmkle,  L  13S; 
his  geographical  allegory  of  JVipoA  and  his  three  tons,  iv.  14. 

Hooker,  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  commended,  and  republicatioD  of  his  prefmee  and 
serenth  book  recommended,  ii.  xx.,  iii.  409  ;  his  eulogy  by  Pope  Clememi  VlIL  iii 
400 ;  his  sagacious  conjecture  of  the  time  of  the  election  of  Jamet  biahop  of  Jeru- 
salem,  and  of  the  supernumerary  Apostles,  Barnabas  and  Saulj  902 ;  hia  esceUeat 
account  of  the  maintenance  of  the  primitive  Church,  400 ;  of  the  aacril^ioua  spoli- 
ation of  Church  property,  after  the  Reformation,  and  in  his  own  6ay9f  409;  his 
excellent  description  of  Justification  by  Faith,  317  ;  his  charitableneM  to  Ifav- 
tics  and  Papists,  410  ;  his  curious  account  of  the  proceeding!  of  the  Amahaftkts, 
459. 

Hopkins,  Bishop,  his  excellent  exposition  of  Justification  by  Faith,  ilL  318L 

Hor  ha  hor,  *'  the  mountain  of  the  mountains**  or  the  double  ranges  of  Libamu  and 
Anti-libanns,  i.  415. 

Hornet,  sec  Fly. 

Hosea,  the  Prophet,  foretels  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam* s  house,  iL  4I8»  413;  thekng 
desolation  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  tlieir  final  conversion,  413. 

Howe,  his  ingenious  discovery  of  an  historical  anticipation  in  Ezra^  ii.  481 ;  hia  judi- 
cious reason  wliy  Artu^erxcs  Longimanus  allowed  the  walls  of  Jermsalem  to  be  rt- 
built  by  Nehcmiah,  485. 

Hnlnku,  tlie  Titrtar  General,  takes  Bagdad,  and  destroys  the  AoriKni  empire,  it.  9S4; 
extirpates  the  Assassins,  362. 

Human  Nature,  its  component  parts,  the  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  iL  9  ;  gtod  in  its 
kind,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  4. 

Husain,  second  son  of  Ali,  married  to  the  captive  daughter  of  JexdegM,  king  of 
Persia,  iv.  330;  his  interesting  conversation,  when  a  boy,  with  hia  filler,  948: 
deserted  by  his  troops,  and  slain  in  battle,  ibid. 

Hnshang,  an  ancient  king  of  Persia,  iv.  28 ;  probably  the  Ckedorfaamtr  of  Ctmui, 
33 ;  his  book,  Giavidan  Chrad,  or  **  eternal  wisdom,"  ibid. 

Hypotheses,  mischievous  in  Chronology,  i.  266. 

Hyrcanns,  John,  a  heroic  Asamoncan  Prince,  ii.  630 ;  his  glorious  reign,  bt^—^fl^* 

Hyrrurius  1 1.  530 ;  succeeds  his  mother  Alexandra,  580 ;  deposed  by  his  bnArr 
Aristobulus,  ibid.  ;  restored  by  Pompey,  583 ;  slain  by  Hxrod^  607. 

I. 

Idlf  uHird,  or  assertion^  its  meaning,  iii.  109. 

Idolatry,  its  introduction  before  the  delugt*,  in  Cain's  line,  iv.  9 ;  after  Ae  deh|{rt 
by  Nimroti,  ii.  48 ;  iv.  19,  462 :  Job's  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  ii.  M :  its  hm  ssd 
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progreas,  ii.  56,  108;  iv.  3,  26,  36,  462,  463,  according  to  Scripture  and  profime 
hittory; — according  to  Sir  WiiUam  Jonetf  464;  might,  at  first,  have  been  capitally 
puniabed  as  high  treoMon  against  the  Supreme  majesty  of  Heaven ;  but  not  pm- 
oently  afterwards,  iL  95. 

Imdmlgemet*  for  crimes,  table  of,  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  Rome,  iii.  337  ;  scandalous 
sale  of,  and  robbery  of  Tetzel^  the  Pope's  agent  at  LeiptiCf  339. 

Intolerance  of  the  Romish  Church,  avowed  and  defended  by  Bossuet,  iiL  342. 

Iran  and  Turan^  ancient  divisions  of  the  Persian  empire,  iv.  39. 

Isaac,  the  Patriarch,  his  birth  promised  to  Abraham,  ii.  116;  his  birth,  122;  his 
intended  sacrifice,  typical  of  Christ's,  125;  his  marriage,  130;  his  prevarica- 
tion,  131 ;  his  blessing  to  Jacob,  133;  to  Esau,  ibid. ;  his  partiality  to  JS«a«  blame- 
able,  ibid. 

Isaiah,  the  Prophet,  ii.  400  ;  his  first  vision  of  Christ  in  glory,  ibid. ;  his  famous 
prophecy  of  Christ's  sufTerings,  404 — 412;  Lord  Rochester's  remark  thereon, 
411 ;  Solomon  Duitch's,  ibid;  famous  prophecy  of  the  Virgin,  419;  of  the  captivi- 
ties o(  Judah  and  Israel,  420;  of  their  rejection  of  Shiloh,  420—421 ;  magrnifi- 
cent  description  of  his  divine  titles,  421 ;  foretold  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  ibid,  422 ;  their  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  last  dajrs,  423. 

Iskmael,  the  Patriarch,  ii.  115  ;  his  fortunes  foretold,  122. 

IsLAMisM,  the  Spirit  of,  iv.  314;  its  resemblance  to  Popery,  321 ;  why  it  has 
succeeded  better  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  326. 

Israel,  the  surname  of  Jacob  the  Patriarch,  ii.  161. 

Israelites,  or  Children  of  Israel,  ii.  162;  their  settlement  in  Egypt,  143;  the 
fortunes  of  their  tribes  foretold  by  Jaco6,  147 — 161;  their  bondi^,  162;  their 
exode,  181 ;  i.  393 ;  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  i.  389 ,  ii.  183 ;  map  of  their 
stations  in  the  Wilderness,  i.  397;  explanation  thereof,  400;  iL  184 — 194;  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  ^OJ,  268 ;  their  anarchy,  270 ;  their  servitudes,  271 ;  their 
jfuiges,  271—305:  their  regal  state,  308,  309;  their  kings,  309,  371;  revolt  of 
the  ten  tnbt's«  376 ;  the  Assyrian  captivity  of  the  Transjordanite  tribes,  by  Tiglmth 
pilesar,  ii.  426 ;  iv.  56 ;  of  the  remainder  of  the  ten  tribes,  by  Shaimana»ar,  ii 
^6  ;  iv.  56.     See  the  article,  Jews,  in  continuation. 

Issaehar,  the  fortunes  of  his  tribe  foretold  by  Jacob,  ii.  148,  156. 

Isns,  the  battle  of,  iv.  208. 


J. 

Jabesk  Gilead,  its  inhabitants  punished  for  deserting  the  common  cause,  iL  252. 
Jackson,  bin  Chronology  reviewed,  L  262;  his  fundamental  error,  263;  wedded  to 

his  h\']>othesi8,  291  ;  his   mistakes  in  Chinese  Chronology,  201 ;  retrenchment  of 

his  list  of  Aitsyrian  kings  from  Ctesias,  iv.  48. 
Jacob,  the  Patriarch,  sup))Iants  his  brother  £«a«  in  his  birth-right,  iL  132;  in  his 

blessing,  133;  Hies  to  Charran,  134;  his  marriages,  135;  his  children,  137;  his 

fjusiilv  in   Egypt,   143;   his  prophecies  of  the  fortunes  of  his  sons,  or  of  their 

tribes,  147— U8;  explained,  149—161. 
Jaddua,  Jewish  High  Priest,  iL  529;  his  reception  by  AUxander  the  Great,  632; 

iv.  211. 
Jmnizaries,  the  Turkish  infantry,  composed  of  tributary  Chrittiam  children,  iv.  907 » 

|»olicy  of  the  measure,  397  ;  its  mischiefs,  399. 
Janus,  a  Javanian,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Italy,  iL  263. 
Japhlth,  the  eldest  of  Noah's  sons,  L  230:  the  fortunes  of  his  nee  foretold  by 

\oah,  3ia 
Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  ii.  372  ;  subdued  by  the  Syrians,  398. 
Jehoahaz,  or  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372 ;  slain  by  Jehu,  302. 
Jekoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372 ;  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  439 ;  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Chaldeans,  and  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  441. 
Jekoiarhim,  or  Jcrhoniuh,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372 ;  carried  away  to  BabyUm  by  Nebu- 

rhiulnezzar,  442 ;  released  by  Evil  Merodach,  460 ;  the  ancestor  of  Christ,  iiL 

43,44. 
Jrhoram,  king  o(  Judah,  ii.  372  ;  his  crimes  and  punishment,  392. 
Jekosaphat,  king  of  Judah,  iL  372 ;  his  national  reform,  383 ;  unfortunate  connexion 

with  Ahab's  bunily,  ibid. ;  joins  Ahab  in  the  Syrian  war,  ibid. ;  and  Jkatiak  in  a 
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commercial  voyage  to  Ophhy  384  ;  and  Jehoram  against  the  Moabitet,  ibid. ;  hii 
latter  reforms,  ibid. ;  and  sig^iial  deliverance  from  the  Mitabitei,  385. 

Jehuj  king  of  Isravl,  ii.  37*2  ;  rebelled,  and  slew  his  master  Jehoram,  304 ;  dcstraytd 
the  royal  family,  302  ;  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baalt  308 ;  but  Tetained  the 
golden  ca\\es' oi'  Jfroboam^  ibid. ;  Honea's  prophecy  against  his  hoiue,  41 3u 

Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israelf  ii.  257  ;  defeats  the  Ammonites,  319 ;  his  vow  explained, 
288— 2y0. 

Jeremiah,  the  Prophet,  his  early  call,  ii.  302 ;  foretold  the  Balnfloniam  captivity  of 
70  years,  to  the  Jvwi,  ii.  440 ;  iv.  67t  <>8 ;  to  the  neigiibouriug  nations,  (*8 ;  the 
destruction  oi  Babylon^  09—71 ;  tlie  ignominious  burial  of  Jekdiakim,  ii.  441 ;  the 
captivity  of  Jechomah^  442:  his  famous  prophecy  of  Christ's  second  advent, 
ibid. ;  stoned  to  death  in  Efsypt^  by  his  countr\'men,  451. 

Jeroboamj  first  king  of  Israel^  ii.  372 ;  heads  tlic  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  378 ;  his 
wicked  policy,  ibid. ;  destruction  of  his  family,  381. 

Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israelf  ii.  372;  his  conquests  foretold  by  JoHoh  the  Prophet, 
412  ;  rapid  downfall  of  his  house,  414. 

Jerusalem,  map  of,  i.  425;  described,  425—428;  its  circuit,  438;  founded  by 
Melchizedekt  297 ;  enlarged  -by  Davids  ii.  330 ;  and  by  Solomon,  381  ;  tnkeii  by 
the  Egyptians,  3/7;  again,  iv.  454;  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  \u  372,  44  ; 
rebuilt  by  Nehemiah,  484 ;  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  533 ;  taken  by  Fompey, 
583 ;  by  Herod,  590 ;  destroyed  by  Titus,  215,  218,  iii.  419,  554.  555 ;  why 
razed  to  the  foundations  and  plowed  up,  557  :  rebuilt  by  Adrian,  686 ;  taken  1^ 
Omar,  iv.  333 ;  its  future  restoration  foretold,  by  Moses,  ii.  219 ;  by  Datid,  334  ; 
by  Isaialt,  422,  423;  by  Jeremiah,  442;  by  Ezekiel,  443;  by  Daniel,  513,515, 
517  ;  by  JJaggai,  472  ;  by  Zechariah,  479 ;  by  Tobit,  472 ;  In  the  Jpoealjfptr,  iii. 
596. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  era  of  his  nativity,  i.  83;  day  of  his  birth,  91 ;  duration  of  his 
ministry,  94  ;  GahrieVs  annunciation  to  the  virgin  Mary,  iiL  39 :  his  two  gene- 
alogies, by  Matthew  and  Luke,  42— 47  ;  Roman  enrolment  at  his  birth,  48 ;  his  first 
visit  to  the  temple,  01  ;  his  baptism,  72  ;  bis  temptations,  78  :  his  first  disciples, 
82 ;  first  miracle  at  Cana,  ibid. ;  his  public  ministry,  first  jiassover,  87  ;  he  puz^rn 
the  temple,  88;  his  mysterious  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  89;  eiqitained, 
295 — 322  ; — with  tlic  woman  of  Samaria,  90 ;  second  miracle  at  Capermuim,  91 ; 
his  first  visit  to  Nazareth,  94 ;  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  98 ;  explained,  323 — 
355 ;  his  miracles,  97 :  Roman  Centurion's  faith,  98 ;  widow's  son  restored  to 
life,  99 ;  and  Jairus*  daugliter,  ibid. ;  second  passover,  ibid. ;  cripple  cured  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  100 ;  states  the  credentials  of  his  divine  mission  to  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  ibid. ;  his  disciples  pluck  the  ears  of  com,  101 ;  Twelve  Aposdes 
chosen,  103 ;  tlie  cure  of  demoniacs,  104  ;  calms  tlie  raging  of  the  sea,  105;  re- 
futes tlie  blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees,  107;  his  parables,  112 — 120;  mission  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  120;  he  feeds  five  thousand  men,  122;  walks  on  the  sea 
124  ;  his  conversjition  with  the  people  whom  he  had  fed,  125;  faith  of  the  jyr»- 
phirnician  woman,  128;  he  feeds  four  thousand  men,  129;  the  Apostles*  profu- 
sion of  faith,  131;  his  transfiguration,  132;  he  cures  the  Ittnatie-demoniae^  154: 
supplies  the  tribute  momy,  by  a  miracle,  VAb ;  dismisses  tlie  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  140;  gives  sight  to  the  man  bom  blind,  143;  mission  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  140 ;  detenuiiies  the  question  of  divorce,  155;  raises  Laxanu  from  tlhr 
dead,  158 ;  visits  Zacrheus,  the  chief  publican,  150 ;  his  public  procession  to  ifm- 
salem,  108;  curses  the  barren  fig  tree,  172;  purges  the  temple  agmin,  173;  si- 
lences the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  and  afterwards  the  Saddueeet,  174  ;  his  Knnd 
chain  of  histuriciil  prophecies  on  mount  Olieet,  176;  explained,  560 — 574;  he 
celebrates  the  passmur,  179;  institutes  the  Lord's  supper,  in  its  stead,  183;  his 
new  commandmenl,  186  ;  explained,  327 — 329  ;  analogous  to  ekaritff,  384 — 387 : 


240  ;  his  resurrection,  241  ;  harmony  of  his  appciirances  on  the  day  of  the 
rection,  and  aftcn^ards,  241.  242;  explanation  of  the  harmony,  245 — 968;  cba- 
RACTKH  uF  Christ,  268—282. 

Jeuiel,  Bishop,  censures  the  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  iii.  403. 

Jews,  their  return  (about  50,000,  of  the  tribes  of  Jndak  and  Bei^amim)  from  the 
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Babylonian  captivity,  under  Zorohahel,  ii.  469 ;  second  temple  built,  470 ;  Exra*s 
commission  to  beautify  it,  and  to  exercise  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
Judea  and  Samariay  482 ;  takes  with  him  a  party  of  17^4  persons,  of  the  children 
of  Itroflf  Priests,  Levites,  &c.  ibid ;  his  regulations,  483  ;  Nehemiah*s  commission 
to  rebuild  the  walls  and  the  citi/,  484  ;  his  rcjB^lations,  485 ;  his  final  reform, 
486 ;  the  Jews  governed  by  their  High  Priests,  during  the  remainder  of  the  Per- 
man  dynasty,  532 ;  the  Jews  treated  favourably  by  Alexander  the  Great,  532 — 
534  ;  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans  founded,  535 ;  their  tenets,  536  ;  the  Jews  bar- 
rassed  by  Alexander's  successors,  the  kings  of  the  North  (Syria),  and  of  the 
South  (Egypt),  537 ;  minute  prophecies  of  Daniel  relative  diereto,  explained 
from  the  history  of  the  times,  638—546 ;  persecuted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  546 
— 550;  revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  551  ;  history  of  the,  Maccabtran  Princes,  551 — 
692  ;  Herod  the  Great,  592 ;  history  of  his  reign,  till  the  Baptist's  birth,  592 — 
603 ;  calls  a  general  council  of  the  chief  priests,  on  the  visit,  and  enquiry  of  the 
Parthian  Magi,  iii.  56;  Judea  made  a  Roman  province,  on  the  deposal  of  Arche- 
laus,  60,  61  ;  and  governed  by  procurators,  under  the  president  of  Syria,  61  ; 
national  rejection  of  Christ, — by  the  chief  priests,  224; — by  the  multitude,  225 ; 
the  Jewish  war,  2,  552 — 564 ;  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus,  555  ;  d^truction 
of  the  temple  and  city,  ii.  215 — 21 7»  iii-  557  ;  desolation  of  Judea,  by  Adrian,  ii. 
217i  218;  their  final  return  from  captivity,  and  secure  settlement  in  Judea  fore- 
told by  the  Prophets,  Moses,  &c.  See  the  article  Jerusalem. 
Jesdegird,  or  Yesdegird,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  276 ;  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and  slain, 

277  ;  rapid  dissolution  of  the  Persian  empire,  ibid. 
Joab^  David's  nephew,  assassinates  Abner,  ii.  329;  takes  the  strong  fort  of  Jehus, 
330,  349  ;  co-operates  with  David  in  the  murder  of  Uriah,  341 ;    defeats  Absalom, 
and  kills  him,  348  ;  quells  Sheba's  rebellion,  350  ;  joins  in  AdonijaKs  rebellion, 
354  ;  put  to  death  by  Solomon,  355. 
Joash,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372;  repaired  the  temple,  397;  but  encouraged  idolatry, 

ibid  ;  slain  by  conspirators,  398. 
Job,  the  Patriarch,  a  real  character,  noticed  by  Ezekiel,  ii.  51  ;    by   James,  52,  99 ; 
alluded  to  by  Peter,  88 ;  his  time,  determined  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
55,  56 ;  calculation  of  Ducoutant,  56 ;  his  trials,  58  ;    preface  to  his  poem,  63 ; 
divisions  of  the  poem,  64 ;  his  friends,  "  miserable  comforters,"  73 ;  his  belief  of 
the  Resurrection,  ^6 — 79 ;  critical  analysis   thereof,  94,  note ;  drift  of  the  con- 
troversy between  him  and  his  friends,  84,  85 ;  EUhu  moderates  between  both,  85 ; 
he  likewise  refers  to  the  Redeeming  Angel,  or  Intercessor,  86,  87  ;  critical  analysis 
thereof,  87,  note  ;    tue  Almighty's  speech  to  Job,  89;   Job's  humiliation,  ibid; 
masterly  character  of  Job  and  his  Iwwk,  by  Paine,  ibid ;  Job's  restoration,  92 ; 
v^hy  his  cliildren  were  not  doubled  with  the  rest  of  his  substance,  ibid ;  his  pure 
faith,  93 ;  liis  religion  and  morality,  93 — 100  ;  his  patience,  99  ;  his  character 
vindicated    from  the  Jewish  Rabbis   and  Christian  commentators,  102;   grand 
moral  of  his  book,  104. 
JoHX  Baptist,  his  birth  announced,  iii.  38;  his  ministry,  62;  resembled  Elijah,  64; 
purposes  of  his  baptism,  65 ;  his  preaching,  70 ;    baptizes  Jesus,  72 ;    formal  de- 
putation  to  him  from  the  chief  priests  and   Pharisees,  81 ;    his  testimony  to 
Christ  ;  his  message  to  Christ,  85;    Christ's  character  oi  John,  86;    ChrysoS" 
tom's  conjecture  about  his  early  death,  84. 
John  the  Apostle,  and  Evangelist,  his  early  call,  iii.  82;  ambition  of  the  brothers, 
James  and  John,  137;  their  fiery  zeal,  146;  John  sent  with  Peter  to  prepare  the 
passover,  179;  his  circumstantial  relation  of  Christ's  discouries  at  the  Ccenacu" 
lum,  Mount  Olivet,  a.nd  Getlisemane,  182 — 202;  follows  Christ,  when  apprehended, 
to  the  High  Priest's  palace,  204;    his  account  of  the  trial,  harmonized  with  those 
of  the  other  evangelists,  205 ;  attends  tlie  crucifixion,  230 ;  exclusively  records 
some  of  lis  most  remarkable  circumstances,  229 — 232, 236, 237  i  and  of  Christ's 
interment,  238  ;  and  of  the  resurrection,  241 ;  ran  ^^ith  Peter  to  the  Sepulchre,  on 
Mary  Magdalene's  hasty  report,  249  f  his  rational  belief  of  the  Resurrection,  ibid; 
commeiuied  by  Christ,  and  contrasted  with  Thomas'  unbelief,  261 ;  John's  lon- 
gevity foretold,  265. 
John's  EpistU's,  their  authenticity,  iii.   451 ;    written    before   the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  ibid  ; — his  Apocalypse,  its  authenticity,  456 ;    written  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusakm,  462 ; — his  Gospel,  written  after    the  Apocalypse,  23 — 25 ;  at 
what  time,  24 ;  publication  of  the  Apocalypse  naturally  led  thereto,  25 ;  the  sub- 
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lime  introduction  of  his  Gospel,  translated  anew,  and  explained,  &J — 7^ »  ^  noUe 
comment  on  the  second  part  of  Micah'M  &roous  prophecy,  ii.  423-— 426. 

Joknton,  Samuel,  his  ingenious  proof  of  the  divine  origin  <i  Langmtige,  i.  815. 

Jonah,  the  Prophet,  foretold  the  successes  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  the  dettnictioDof 
Nmevehf  ii.  412 ;  iv.  64 ;  coi^ecture  on  the  efficacy  of  hit  preaching  aft  JVnmft, 
iT.  H  ;  honoured  by  the  notice  of  Christ,  ii  490. 

Jonathan,  the  grandson  of  Mous,  an  idolater,  ii.  257. 

Jtmaihan,  son  of  Saul,  defeats  the  Philistines,  ii  312;  his  ardent  attachment  to 
David,  317 ;  excuses  him  to  Saul,  320;  slain  at  Gilboa,  324 ;  David's  elegy,  3S7. 

Jonathan  Afaccabofut,  ii.  530:  succeeds  his  brother  JutUu,  551;  hit  eamloita,  661; 
ap)K>inted  high  priest,  565;  renews  the  treaty  with  the  Ramatu,  fi&;  circmn- 
vented  and  sliiiii  by  Tryphon,  b'Jii. 

Jonathan,  the  high  priest,  ii.  529 ;  murders  his  own  brodier  in  the  sanctuary,  532. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  his  appropriate  praise  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  vii;  hif 
sketch  of  tlic  original  settlements  of  the  three  primitive  farailiei  of  A'odl's  soni, 
ii  50;  adopted,  and  filled  up,  in  this  work,  iiL  xx;  critically  determinea  the 
time  when  ZahHsm  was  introduced  into  Arabia,  55;  his  character  of  the  genuine 
Arabs,  54,  55;  his  curious  account  of  an  Indian  Zodiac,  L  204;  mialed  in  his 
Persian  Chronology  by  Richardson,  tlie  Orientalist,  iv.  45 ;  his  excellent  obser- 
vations on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy  and  India,  472 ;  on  the  origin  of  idolatry^  464. 

Jortin,  his  humorous  account  of  TetzeFs  sale  of  indulgences  and  hia  robberv, 
iii.  339. 

Joseph,  the  Patriarch,  ii.  137;  bi>  admirable  histoiy,  138;  his  significant  dreamf, 
ibid.;  his  slavery,  and  afterwards  his  regency,  138;  his  wise  administratioo. 
139,  140;  Lar Cher's  unfounded  censure,  ibid;  his  policy  to  try  his  brethmi, 
141,  142;  their  remorse,  142;  his  noble  niindedness,  in  forgiveness,  143;  his 
prophecy,  ICl. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  his  character,  iii.  238 ;  inters  Christ  in  his  own  new  tomb, 
ibid. 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  various  characters  of,  i  293;  best  drawn  by  Scaliffer, 
294;  wilful  corru))tion  of  his  dates,  by  early  editors,  294;  restoration  of  his 
genuine  System  of  Chronolog}',  295 — 302 ;  n^^koned  by  Syro-Macedomian  months, 
I'M;  incom*ctly  supposed  the  world  was  created  in  autumn,  33;  his  pillars  ci 
Seth,  probably  erected  by  Sesostris,  iv.  437 :  omits  in  his  Jewish  antiquities,  the 
golden  calf  and  Itrazen  serpent^  ii.  190,  251;  iii.  280;  his  fancifid  acooant  of 
Moses*  ascension  and  a{>otlieosis,  ii.  256 ;  misapplied  DanieVs  prophecy  of  the 
2300  days,  to  Autiochus  Epiplianes,  511 ; — of  the  seventy  weeks,  to  f>jrp«SMM,  as 
the  Messiah  meant,  iii.  278;  related  a  remarkable  prodigy  of  the  fountain  of 
Siloam,  in  the  Babylonian  war,  which  was  repeated  in  the  Romam  siege  oiJent' 
salem,  ii.  420 ;  his  representation  of  the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  Jew$  of  that 
generation,  407,  4(M ;  his  favourable  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  vindicated,  as 
genuine,  iii.  276—278 ;  his  characters  of  Jo/m  Baptist,  277 :  and  of  Jasmes  the 
less,  ibid ;  rather  favourable  to  the  Christians,  278 ;  was  probsbly  at  Aosir,  during 
PauCs  firtit  confinement,  ibid. ;  patronized  by  the  empress  Popptea,  443. 

Joshua,  the  Servant  of  Moses,  ii.  259;  sent  to  attack  the  Amalekitetf  ibid.;  suc- 
ceeds Moses,  ibid. ;  passes  the  river  Jordan,  260 ;  miraculous  foil  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  261 ;  the  sun  and  moon  at  his  command,  stand  still,  durinff  a  battle,  962 ; 
his  first  division  of  lands,  267 ;  second  division  of  lands,  268^018  laitli,  876; 
national  grant  to  him  of  tlie  territory  of  Timnath  serah,  252 ;  his  pedigree,  14A. 

Josiah,  king  of  Jmdah^  ii.  372;  seeks  the  Lord  early,  435;  aboUahes  idolatiy 
throughout  Israel,  436 ;  repairs  the  temple,  and  finds  jifoiff*  antO|gi«ph  of  die 
law,  ibid  ;  his  early  death  predicted,  ibid. ;  slain  by  Pharaoh  Secke,  437;  lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  ibid. 

J  It  hi  lee  year,  ii.  253. 

Jubilee,  Romish,  instituted  by  Pope  Boniface  VI 11.  iii.  630. 

Judwt,  the  Apostle,  iii.  103;  his  treacher)'  early  foretold  by  Christ,  126;  his  first 
ground  of  offence,  168;  his  second,  178;  sells  his  master  to  the  chief  priests, 
ibid.;  quits  the  cocnaculum  abruptly,  183;  betra\'s  his  master  with  a  kisB,  202; 
prob;ible  motives  of  his  conduct,  211 ;  hangs  hiraselC  212;  Mattkisu  elected  in 
his  room,  iOii. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  ii.  530 ;  his  revolt  from  AntiochuM  Epiphnnes,  561 ;  purifies  the 
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tem{4e,  663 ;  appointed  chief  governor  of  Jiu/eo,  669 ;  enters  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Romansy  660 ;  the  propriety  of  it  vindicated,  661 ;   his  heroic  death,  6^ 

Judges  of  Israel,  Othniel,  &c.  ii.  267* 

Judgesj  civil,  their  functions,  ii.  238. 

Judith,  the  Jewish  heroine,  who  slew  Holof ernes,  ii.  432 — 436;    iv.  61. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Roman  Emperor,  i.  166 ;  objected  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  that  he  was  bom  Casar's  subject,  from  the  enrolment  of  Cyrenius,  iiL  60 ; 
cites  the  four  Gospels  in  the  order  of  Matthew,  Luke,  Mark,  and  John,  17 ;  cen- 
sures John  for  calling  Jesut  "  God,''  70 ;  slain  in  the  invasion  of  Persia,  iv.  267. 

Julian  Period,  invented  by  Scaliger,  i.  67 ;  useful  in  astronomical  calculations,  ibid, 
its  construction,  69 ;  unnecessary  in  Chronology,  63. 

Julian  years,  table  of,  i.  55. 

Julian  days,  table  of,  i.  54. 

Julius  Ctesar,  reforms  the  Roman  Calendar,  i.  49;  great  ingenuity  of  his  reform, 
49 — 61 ;  its  successive  improvements,  51,  52  ;    when  adopted  in  England,  63. 

Justification  by  Faith,  iii.  311— 319;—by  Faith  and  Works,  320—322. 

Justin  Martyr,  charged  the  Jews  with  corrupting  the  Septuagint,  i.  277 ;  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  resurrections,  iii.  363 ;  attested  the  expiusion  of  Demons  in  his 
time,  376. 

Juvenal  the  Satirist,  censures  Alexander'i  ambition,  iv.  102 ;  ridicules  Herodotus 
unjustly,  87,  147. 


K. 

Kadesia,  battle  of,  iv.  330. 

Ktnanian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings,  iv.  47. 

Kai  chobad,  see  Cyaxares  II. 

Kai  chosru^  see  Cyrus  the  Great, 

Kaiumarath,  first  king  of  tlie  Pisclidadian  dynasty,  iv.  27  ;  his  election,  28. 

Kennedy,  his  eccentric  System  of  Chronolc^  reviewed,  i.  259. 

Kennicott,  his  valuable  collations  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  i.  276 ;  proved  a  defalca- 
tion of  the  Patriarchal  genealogies  in  the  present  Masorete  text,  ibid. ;  his  expla- 
nation of  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  ylbel,  ii.  29 ;  corrected  by  Dr.  Magee,  ibid. ; 
additional  note;  his  ingenious  correction  of  the  numbers,  2  Chron.  xiii.  3 — 17i 
378. 

Khaled,  a  Saracen  general,  his  bravery,  iv.  299 ;  suppresses  two  false  prophets,  309 ; 
defeats  Heracliiis  the  Greek  emperor,  328 ;  a  gifted  preacher  himself,  ibid ;  broke 
the  convention  at  Damascus,  and  deposed  by  Omar,  330i 

Kibroth  Hataavah,  site  of,  discovered  by  Niebuhr,  L  403. 

Kimchi  David,  his  explanation  oi  Hannah's  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  ii.  301. 

King,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii.  306 ;  confounded 
the  orders  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  398. 

King,  Edward,  his  Morsels  of  Criticism:  fanciful  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
Negroes,  or  black  men,  i.  365 ;  of  the  grand  sabbatic  era  of  144,000  years,  63 ; 
his  excellent  geographical  remarks  on  the  central  situation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
iiL  632. 

Kir,  the  Scriptural  name  of  Assyria  Proper,  i.  447,  iv*  ^• 

Knolles*  history  of  the  Turks,  its  merits  and  demerits,  iv.  367. 

Korah,  rebellion  of,  it  194. 

Koran,  fabricated  by  Mahomet,  iv.  284. 


L. 

Labyrinth,  Egyptian,  iv.  449  ;  by  whom  probably  built,  ibid. 

Lacedamoniavs,  a  leading  state  of  Greece,  iv.  150 ;  noted  for  duplicity,  160 ;  com- 
mand the  Grecian  forces  in  the  Persian  war,  162 ;  their  jealousy  of  the  Athenians, 
160  ;  and  persecution  of  Themistocles,  191 ;  their  league  with  the  Jews,  ii.  669. 

Lamech,  the  Patriarch,  ii.  38. 

Lamech,  the  descendant  of  Cain,  ii.  32. 
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Language,  prinueval,  L  305 ;  the  gift  of  God,  316 ;  whimsical  ezperimeiit  of 

tnUieuSf  iv.  451 ;  priority  of  Hebrew  to  the  other  Oriental  dialects,  L  367* 
Laodicea,  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor^  ill  582 ;  its  lukewannneas,  583 ; 

its  utter  desolation,  ibid. 
Larcher,  his   French   translation  of  Herodotut,  iv.  x;   his  recantation,   415;  hb 

Egyptian  Chronology  reviewed,  415^418,  note;  his  calumny  of  the  Patriarch 

Joseph's  ministerial  policy,  ii.  140 ;  unhappy  in  his  references  to  Scripture,  iv.  451 ; 

his  atheistical  remarks  on  the  origin  of  language,  452. 
Lardner's  Works,  ii.  xix  ;  his  weak  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  Joaepkm/  cha- 

racter  of  Christ,  iii.  270;  his  ancient  testimonies  m  support  of  the  priority  of 

Luke's  Gospel  to  Mark's,  10,  I7. 
Law,  Mosaical,  thi:  Spirit  of,  ii.  230. 
Laws  of  England,  their  general  excellence,  iiL  332  ;  too  lax  in  pimislung  perjtinf 

and  adultery  ;  and  too  severe  against  theft  and  robbery,  332,  333l 
Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead,  iii.  \b8  ;  his  tomb  described  by  MaundrtU^  160. 
Ijeonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  his  genealogy,  i  235,  230 ;  his  heroism  at  Tkerwsapyl^,  iv. 

149,  150. 
Leprosy y  its  different  kinds  described,  ii.  01. 
Levi,  the  Patriarch,  ii.  100,  137;  his  genealogy  supplied  from  Abmlfaragi,  108;  the 

fortunes  of  his  tribe  foretold  by  Jacob,  147»  150;  and  by  Motes,  242. 
Levites,  their  functions  in  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  242 ;  tlieir  maintenance,  MSL 
Levi,  David,  his  challenge  to  the  Christian  Divines,  to  review  the  prophecies  respect- 
ing Christ,   from  Sloses  to  Malarhi,  ii.  xxix;    liis   fundamental   error,  ibid; 

the  spirit  of  propliecy  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  as  he  asserted,  202 ;  his  ingenious 

remarks  on  Moses'  Song,  218,  219 ;  his  remarks  and  mistakes  on  the  70  weeks 

of  Daniel,  514 — 510;  on  the  spiritual  unction  and  person  of  the  Messiah^  iiL  70; 

his  partial  blindness,  ibid. ;  his  inconsistent  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  aiil- 

lennium,  371* 
Libertines^  sect  of,  at  tlie  Reformation,  iii.  309. 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  Evangelical  and  Philanthropic,  iiL  651. 
Locus fs,  Egyptian  plague  of,  iL  177;  symbolical,  of  the  Apocalypse,  iiL  615>. 
Lohorasp,  see  Camhyses. 
London,  probably  destined  to  be  tlic  scene  of  the  last  persecution  and  mssssrre  of 

the  witnesses,  iii.  042. 
Lord's  Prayer,  more  closely  rendered,  iiL  323;  encomium  of  TertmlHam  thereon, 

ibid. ;  explanation  of,  324— 35a 
Lot,  rescued  hy  A braliam,  iL   112;  saved  in  the  destruction  of  Jlrfoi,   118;  bis 

offence,  122. 
Lowman's  civil  government  of  the  Hebrews,  iL  252;  vindicates  the  Apoeaiypee  from 

the  charge  of  enthusiasm,  iiL  677' 
Loivth,  Bishop,  his  judicious  remark  on  the  reveries  of  the  learned,  iL  6SL 
Lucretius,  his  Atheistical  Philosophy,  i.  314. 
LuKK,  the  Evangelist,  iiL  12;  his  order  determined,  12 — 16;  when  he  wrote  his 

Gospel,  22;  his  atbichment   to   Paul,  444;  in  his  Acts,  borrowed  from  J^mTs 

Epistles,  445,  440. 
Lunations,  table  of,  i.  55. 

Lunatics  distinguished  from  Demoniacs,  iii.  104. 
Luther,  the  Uefurmer,  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  iL  526;  opposes  the  AaeAaptitU, 

iii,  :WS :  his  prejudice  agiunst  the  Apocalypse,  459. 
Lydian  Chronology,  iv. ,%'. 
Lysander,  the  Spartan  General,  took  and  dismantled  Athens,  iv.  19& 


M. 

Maccabees,  the  Asamonean  princes  in  Judea,  ii.  530 ;  the  name,  probnUy  cdbalis- 
tieal.  57)1. 

Magi,  "  diviners,"  the  established  priesthood  of  the  primitive  Ferntm  empire,  iiL  U; 
said  to  he  founded  by  the  first  Zoroaster,  ibid.  iv.  30 ;  Darnel  the  prophet  ap- 
pointed Archimagus  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  ii.  458 ;  Magi  came  to  /rmMlns,  lo  en- 
rjuire  for,  and  adore  Christ,  iiL  50  ;   their  interpretattons  of  tbe  drtuns  of 
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This  EXCELLENT  SAINT,  who  Uttered  the  response,  was  THE 
Oracle  himself;  who  before  appeared  to  Isaiah  in  glory,  sit- 
ting on  his  throne  between  the  Seraphim^  Isai.  vi.  1,  and  now 
appeared  to  Daniel^  "  as  a  mariy  standing  before  him,*'  and 
bidding  the  other  angel,  whom  he  called  Gabriel^  to  explain 
the  vision  to  the  prophet ;  who  was  so  overpowered  with  the 
divine  presence,  that  he  fell  on  his  face,  in  a  deep  sleep  or 
trance^  towards  the  earth,  till  Gabriel  touched  him,  and  restored 
him  to  his  senses,  and  set  him  upright,  and  then  explained  to 
him,  more  particularly,  (as  we  have  seen,)  the  former  historical 
part  of  the  vision;  concluding  with  a  reference  to  the  latter 
chronological  part,  or  '^vision  of  the  evening-morningSy'*  that  it 
**  was  true^^"*  or  would  be  verified  by  the  accomplishment ;  but 
that  the  accomplishment  was  remote,  or  "^br  many  days^  and 
that  "  the  vision  was  sealedj^  and  its  further  disclosure  shut  up 
for  the  present. 

Shocked  at  the  calamities  predicted  to  befal  his  people,  dur- 
ing sojfie  long  continued  period  of  desolation  and  oppression, 
"  Daniel  fainted,  and  was  sick  for  some  days.  Afterwards  he 
arose,  and  did  the  king's  business.  And  he  was  astonished  at 
the  vision,  but  nofie  understoocP^  how  the  daily  sacrifice  should 
be  taken  away,  or  when  the  period  of  2300  days  should  begin 
or  end,  viii.  15 — 27. 

THE   THIRD   VISION. 

Three  years  after,  a  further  insight  into  the  last  mysterious 
vision  wa.s  given  to  the  prophet,  immediately  after  his  admira- 
ble prayer  and  confession  of  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his 
peo]>le,  and  supplication  for  the  holy  mountain  of  his  God ;  that 
his  /H*ople  might  be  restored  from  ihe  Babylonian  captivity, now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  city  be  rebuilt:  "Yea,  while  I' was 
speaking  in  prayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel^  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  foregoing  vision,  (viii.  IQ^Jlying  swifllyy  touched  me  about 
the  time  of  the  evening  oblation,  and  informed  me,  and  spake  to 
me,  and  said  : 

IX.  22.  "  O  Daniel^  I  am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  under- 
standing and  information. 

23.  '^  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications  THE  Oraclb 
came  fortli,  and  I  am  come  to  tell  thee  [His  response,]  for  thou 
art  greatly  beloved.  Therefore  consider  the  matter,  and  under- 
stand the  vision  y 

VOL.  !!.  L   1 
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THE    PROPHECY   OF  THE    SEVENTY   WEEKS*. 

24.  ^^  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people ^  and 

*  This  illustrious  prophecy  Sir  haae  Newton  justly  represent*  «•  "  the  fimmdatitm  tjf 
the  Chrittian  religion ;  for  '*  we  have,  in  this  short  prophecy,  a  prediction  of  all  die 
main  periods  relating  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  time  of  his  6ir/A,  that  of 
his  deaths  that  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jeu's^  the  duration  of  the  Jewish  war,  whereby 
he  caused  the  city  and  sanctuary  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  time  of  hu  second  comings* 
— **  for  it  is  not  to  be  restrained  to  \u%  first  coming  only."     Newton  on  Daniel,^ 

25.  137. 

To  deny  these,  and  their  application  to  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  the  great  oliject  of 
Jewish  writers.  And  David  Levij  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  has  attempted 
to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  in  these  respects,  while  he  undesignedly 
verifies  the  present  interpretation  in  others ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  raluable  auiilisry 
to  the  present  interpretations.     See  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley. 

1.  He  judiciously  counts  the  time  by  weeks  of  years.  "These  seventy  weeks,** 
says  he,  "  are,  without  doubt^  490  years."  Thus  adopting  the  authority  of  the  miekni 
VcraionSf  and  most  approved  Jewisfi  and  Christian  expo^tors,  and  n;)ecdng  the  reveries 
of  MichaeliSy  Dathdy  Blaney,  those  Christian  professors  of  Hebrew,  who  count  not 
**  70  weeks,*'  but  *'  70  seventies,"  4900,  or  '<  nutny  seventies,"  by  a  vague  and  indefinite 
hypothesis. 

2.  He  correctly  terminates  the  prophecy  with  tlie  destruction  ot  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
with  Afede  and  Scaliger,  A.D.  70. 

3.  Though  he  nominally  begins  the  prophecy  with  the  former  destruction  tjfJerw 
salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  professing  to  follow  the  incorrect  chronology  of  Gqkz,  (shewn 
before  to  full  short  of  the  truth  no  less  than  166  years,)  yet,  in  reality,  he  dates  the 
commencement  from  the  time  of  NehfmiaJi's  reform,  B.C.  420,  as  may  appear  from  the 
following  sketch  of  his  argument:  Letters,  &c.  Part  II.  80 — 102. 

"  The  Jewish  nation,  at  their  return  from  Babylon,  did  not  undergo  a  thorough 
reformation,  but  on  the  contrary,  still  continued  in  many  of  their  uns ;  for*  in  the  fint 
place,  they  had  not  entirely  put  away  the  strange  women,  (Neh.  liil.  4 — 24,)  nother 
did  they  give  the  proper  portion  to  the  Levites,  (ver.  10,)  they  also  profaned  the  sab- 
bath,  (ver.  15,)  and  oppressed  each  other  with  usury,  (ver.  1—3.)  And  they  per- 
sisted in  their  sins  during  the  second  temple.  The  prophet  Daniel,  therefore,  foretold 
that  God,  of  his  long  suffering  toward  Judah,  would  wait,  not  only  teveniff  years,  (at  in 
the  Babylonish  captivity,)  but  even  seven  times  seventy  years  ;  after  whidif  their  king- 
dom should  be  cast  off,  and  their  dominion  cease,  and  they  themselTes  rrfiim  in  euf 
tivity  by  the  Romans" 

4.  And  he  thus  excellently  explains  the  magnificent  exordium  of  the  prapheey. 

*'  Seventy  weeks  are  determined,"  1.  "  to  finish  the  transgression,**  L  e.  IDOLatiT;  2. 
"  to  accomplish  their  sin,"  L  e.  whoredom;  and  3.  "  to  make  aionememt  fat  bAftUyC 
i.  e.  MURDER,  which  they  added  to  their  former  sins,  instead  of  repenting^  doting  the 
second  temple. 

Here  Levi  candidly  confesses  the  leading  sins  of  his  nation,  especially  that  cryiiy  un 
of  MURDER,  from  *'  the  murder  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  the  son  of  Harackimk^  even 
between  the  sanctuary  {vaov)  and  the  altar,"  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  soon  after  their  letnm,  to 
the  murder  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  theirs  and  their  foiefothcn* 
iniquities,  and  which  was  retaliated  by* 'the  impression,  misery, nnAaimotimsuuerMi^ 
tempt  under  which,  he  complains,  the  Jewish  nation  are  still  labouring."— >"^A 
was  to  come  upon  them,"  says  he,  '*  for  the  abominations  which  they  had 
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upon  thy  holy  city^  to  complete  the  transgremon  and  conmm^ 
mate  sins  ;  to  expiate  iniquity ^  and  introduce  everlasting  rigkte^ 


daring  both  the  first  and  tecond  temples."  And  he  apprehends  that  *'this  is  to  last 
until  they  shall  either  thoroughly  repent,  or  receive  the  full  fHrnUhmeiU  for  all  their  bU" 
fmUiee,"  and  then  *•  to  bring  in  everUuting  rtghteotuness,*'  or  by  means  of  the  reOoroHm 
of  the  Jeu>s,  to  bring  aU  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ONS  TRUE  OoD,  Isai.  iL  S,  3, 
and  xviii.  3,  and  Zeph.  ver.  3 — 9.     Letters,  Part  I.  and  II. 

6.  He  supposes  the  parenthetical  prediction,  ver.  26,  to  refer  to  the  first  retnniy  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  '*  the  continued  troubles  and  alamu  they  widerwent  ftom 
their  enemies,  during  the  building  of  the  temple  and  repairing  the  wall,"  as  mentioned  by 
Exra,  iv.  1 — 12,  and  Nehemiah,  iv.  16.  But  this  cannot  be ;  for  the  promise  to  Dai^l, 
"  thou  shall  return"  was  not  fulfilled  at  the  first  return,  which  he  survived,  and  soon 
after  died  in  captivity  ;  it  remains,  therefore,  to  be  fulfilled,  at  the  last  return,  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  Just,  as  expressly  repeated  to  Daniel  at  the  cbse  of  the  book.  *'  But 
go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end,  for  thou  shall  rest  [dll  then,]  and  shaH  stand  in  thy  Id  ml 
the  end  of  [the  1260]  days,"  xu.  la 

6.  He  rightly  considers  the  important  term  ")^*7,  Dabar,  both  in  ver.  23  and  26,  at 
equivalent  to  the  fuller  expression,  mrP  *1^*7>  Dabarlahoh,  *'  the  word  tf  the  Lord," 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  ix.  2 ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  personal  Word,  or 
Oracle,  is  meant  in  this  prophecy,  appears  from  the  parallel  prophecy  of  EKekiel,  evi- 
dently alluding  to  IkmiePs  intercession  and  supplication  for  his  people,  which  THE 
Oracle  declared  to  Ezekiel  should  be  ineffectual  to  avert  the  second  captivity,  even 
though  it  were  supported  on  each  side  by  those  two  most  poweiful  interoeason,  Noah 
and  Job,  Ezek.  xiv.  12—20. 

Zeoi  justly  censures  the  rendering  of  this  term,  **  commandmeni,**  in  the  English  Bible, 
"  by  which  Christians  have  confounded  the  prophecy,  and  bewildered  themselves,  so  as 
to  have  no  fixed  period  ^m  whence  to  begin  the  seventy  weeks."  See  the  preface  to 
this  volume. 

7-  The  last  clause  of  the  exordium,  "  to  anoint  the  Holy  rf  Holies,"  ha  understands 
of  "  the  consecration  of  the  second  temple.'*  But  the  most  learned  Jtwish  doctors,  Abar^ 
banel,  Manasseh  bon  IsrasU  &c,  confess,  that  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  sanctuary  of  the 
second  temple,  was  never  anointed  or  honoured  with  the  Sheehmahf  or  divine  gloryi 
like  Solomon*s.  And  Nachmanides  has  given  the  true  exposldon :  *<  This  Holy  <ffHolim 
is  THE  Messiah  who  is  sanctified  (or  separated)  ftom  the  sons  of  David,"  It  should 
dierefore  be  rendered  the  Saint  of  Saints,  to  remove  the  ambiguity. 

And  the  Saint  op  Saints  was  actually  "  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
POWER,'*  at  his  baptism,  and  again,  at  his  transfiguration,  Acts  x.  38 ;  and  "  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows,'*  at  his  resurrection.  Psalm  xlv.  7>  tt*  7,  Heb.  t  1 — 8. 
Levi  unskilfully  objects,  that  the  j^  emphatk,  or  demonstrative  prefix,  is  wanting  ta 
n^lt^U.  Messiah,  or  "anointed;"  but  it  is  superfluous,  because  of  " the  Lbader,"  to 
which  it  is  adjoined. 

And  THE  Messiah  was  also  "  the  Leader,"  as  we  have  seen  that  epithet  applied 
to  him,  1  Chron.  v.  2,  Isai.  Iv.  4,  Matt  iL  6,  dting  Micah  v.  2.  Both,  therefore,  are 
epithets  of  Christ  ;  David  Levi,  then,  is  guilty  of  a  palpable  violation  of  the  mdiy  of 
the  prophecy,  (of  which  he  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to  have  been  ignorant,)  when  he 
split  these  terms ;  appyllng  Messiah,  or  the  anointed,  to  king  Agr^ppa,  who,  he  mj9t 
was  cut  off  by  Vespasian,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week,  A.D.  66 ;  and  tha  Leader,  to 
Cyrus,  ver.  26,  and  to  Titus,  ver.  26,  thus  hitrodudng  a  trinity  of  persons  hito  the  pro* 
phecy,  the  most  revolting  and  incomprehensible. 

L  1  2 
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oumess;  and  to  seal  up  vision  and  prophecy  ^  and  ANOINT  THE 
Saint  of  Saints. 


The  hypothesis  indeed,  confutes  itself:  Cyrtu  could  not  be  the  first  leader^  nor  Tiima 
the  second.  For  the  first  was  to  come  after  tetfen  weeks  and  tUty-twe  weduy  or  lUty- 
nine  weeks,  near  the  dose  of  the  prophecy.  Nor  could  Cynu  come  after  the  sereii 
weeks  singly,  as  he  understands  it ;  because  the  seven  weeks  actually  commenced  long 
after  his  death.  And  Titus  could  not  be  the  second  leader ^  because  die  word  of  the 
original  is  uniformly  applied  in  the  Old  Testament,  either  to  the  kings  of  /jrorl  orJudak^ 
or  to  the  rulers  of  their  households,  and  never  to  r  foreign  or  hottUe  prince.  See  Calasiot 
Concordance. 

Agrippa  was  king  of  Go/ife^,  and  never  was  **  anoinied"  king  of  the  Jews;  nor  was 
he  cut  off  in  A.  D.  OG:  for  both  he  and  his  sister  Berenice,  (the  mistreat  otTUme,)  were 
alive  in  A.  D.  69,  when  they  assisted  Vespatian  against  ViteUimt,  Joeephme  also  dtes 
two  letters  of  Agrippa^  written  after  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war.  And  Pkotins,  in  his 
BibliothecGt  cites  Justus  the  Tiberian,  as  representing  that  Agrippa  received  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  his  kingdom  from  Vespasian;  and  died  after  a  long  reign  of  fifty-one  years,  in 
the  third  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  100. 

8.  Levi  renders  literally  the  concise  phrase}  ver.  26,  yy  VVtSt  "  ^""^^  "^  '<*  Atn,*'  as 
if  signifying  **  there  shall  be  no  more  of  him,"  (Agrippa,)  for  "  after  bit  death,  there  shall 
be  no  more  kingly  power  to  the  Jewish  nation  unto  this  day."  But  the  Vulgmte  expreses 
its  true  meaning :  Et  non  erit  ejus  populus  qui  eum  negaturus  est  "  And  the  people 
that  shall  deny  him  sJiall  not  be  his;**  as  itfofes predicted, 

'*  Their  own  iniquity  hath  corrupted  his  children,  (now)  not  kitg 
A  perverse  and  crooked  generation"  Deut.  xxzii.  6. 

0.  Following  the  English  Bible,  Levi  renders  the  Hebrew  Cp^,  Ckaneipk,  "  ptersfntd- 
ing ;"  but  it  literally  signifies  **  a  wing"  and  here  probably  denotes  the  aame  as  «t^>»- 
yiov  Tov  Upov,  the  **  pinnacle  o/tfie  temple,"  Matt.  iv.  6,  or  the  fwrf tco,  or  imUkmeni 
of  the  temple,  or  "  holy  place,"  where  <*  the  abomhuUion  of  desolaJtion,**  or  the  idsiUdrms, 
and  therefore  abominable  desolating  standards  of  the  Romans  were  to  be  **pktoad**  at  the 
siege.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  430.  *'  The  daUysacr^,  then  abtotsOeiy  taken 
away''  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  was  **  virtually  abrogated'*  when  tbb  MnsiiB 
wa.s  cut  off,  according  to  Eusebius.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  94 — 100. 

r.S.  The  three  aforesaid  professors  of  Hebrew,  Michaelis,  Dathi,  and  Biaaey,  con- 
spired to  set  aside  the  prophet  DanieVs  testimony  to  the  violent  death  of  the  Mbmijih, 
by  a  most  unwarrantable  change  of  the  received  punctuation ;  reading  the  verh  p^O^t 
actively,  iachreth,  "  He  shall  cut  off**  [the  people  of  the  Jews,"]  instead  of  ielorflA,  pas- 
sively, **  he  shall  be  cut  off;"  in  defiance  of  all  the  andent  Veniona,  and  the  gianna- 
tical  construction  of  the  whole  passage,  and  of  the  parallel  paange  of  XpoJaA,  Iffi.  8L 

**  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living: 

Through  the  wickedness  of  my  people  \Isaiak*s  pec^e,] 
He  was  smitten  to  death." 

Here  the  corresponding  verb  ^f^^,  Nigazar,  is  indisputably  panhre,  and  most  be 
rendered,  "  He  was  separated,  or  cut  off."  See  a  critique  on  the  Cferwmm  profeswr*, 
Michaelis,  Dat1u>,  and  Eichome,  respecting  this  prophecy,  in  the  Intpectesr^  p.  194—199. 
EicJiome  rejected  the  book  of  Daniel  entirely ;  and  J^fichaelis,  after  labouri^  with  nrach 
perverse  ingenuity,  like  the  cuttle  fish,  to  perplex  and  confound  the  menidng,  eondndcd 
that  ''so  far  from  counting  the  prophecy  of  seventy  weeks,  the  gre0i  ktsktmrk  ef  tki 
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25.  "  Know  then  and  understand  : 

From  the  going  forth  of  THE  Oracle  to  restore  [thy  people] 
and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  until  Messiah  the  leader,  shall 
be  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks. 

(Thou  shalt  return,  [and  thy  people,  at  the  end  of  the  ^^sion 
of  2300  days,]  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt  *,  both  the  street 
and  the  breach  [of  the  wall,]  even  in  straitness  of  times.) 

26.  "  And  after  the  sixty-two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut 
off  t ;  and  [thy  people^  shall  not  be  His  % :  a  people  of  THE 
Leader  to  come  shall  destroy  both  the  city  and  t?ie  sanc- 
tuary §  /  and  its  end  shall  be  in  a  deluge.  And  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  desolations  are  decreed, 

27.  "  But  one  week  shall  establish  a  [newl  covenant  with 
many  || ;  and  half  of  the  week  shall  abrogate  the  [daily]  sacri- 
fice and  oblation  If.     And  upon  the  pinnacle   [or  battlement  of 

the  temple  shall  stand]  the  abomination  of  desolation  **,  even 
until  the  consummation  [of  the  2300  days  ft :]  But,  then  the 
decreed  [desolation]  shall  be  poured  [in  turn]  upon  the  Deso- 

tutor  XX' 

Tliis  chronological  prophecy,  (which  I  have   attempted  to 

render  more  closely  and  intelligibly,  supplying  the  ellipses  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  sense  of  the  concise  original,)  was  evidently 
designed  to  explain  the  foregoing  vision,  especially  in  its  chro- 
nological  part  of  the  2300  days  :  at  the  end  of  which  the  pre- 
dicted "  desolatian  of  the  Jews*^  should  cease,  and  their  '*  sane- 
tuary  be  cleansed^''  or  their  temple  finally  be  rebuilt ;  by  deter- 
mining a  certain  fixt  point  or  epoch  ^^ithin  it,  namely,  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
A.D.  70,  for;  counting  backwards  from  thence  seventy  weeks  of 
days,  or  70  x  7 =490  years  §§,  we  get  the  beginning  of  the  period, 

Christian  religiojit  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  apprehensive  of  its  cause  being  under- 
mined thereby." 

*  Deut.  XXX.  3  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  10 ;  Isai.  Ix.  10  ;  Tobit  xiv.  5,  &c. 

f  Isaiah  liii.  8. 

X  Exod.  vi.  7;   Deut  xxxU.  5;  Hos.  i.  9;  John  xix.  15. 

§  Dan.  viii.  12:   Matt.  xxii.  7;  John  xi.  48. 

II  Isai.  xlix.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31  ;  Heb.  ix.  15;  John  xi.  42  ;  Acts  ii.  41,  iv.  4,  vi.  1 — 7* 

^   Heb.  vii.  27. 

*•  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

ft  Dan.  viii.  14  ;  Luke  xxi.  22  ;   Rom.  xi.  25. 

IX  Numb.  xxiv.  24 ;   Isai.  li.  22,  23  ;   Luke  xxi.  24. 

§§  Days  are  put  for  years  in  scriptural  and  prophetic  language,  see  Levit.  xzv.  8 ; 
Numb.  xiv.  4;  Ezek.  iv.  6. 
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B.C.  420 ;  and  tliis  being  known,  the  end  of  the  period  also, 
A.D.  1880 ;  for  420  -h  1880=2300. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  therefore,  divides  the  whole 
period  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  former,  conastiDg  of  490 
years,  beginning  B.C.  420;  the  latter,  of  1810  years,  ending 
A.D.  1880. 

I.  The  former  part,  and  its  divisions,  noticed  in  this  vision, 
are  first  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years  of  which  it  consists,  are 
historically  divided  into  62,  7,  and  1,  weeks ;  and  the  one  week, 
subdivided  into  a  half  week.  At  the  expiration  of  62+7=69 
weeks,  or  483  years,  Messiah  the  Leader  was  to  send 
fortli  '^  his  armiesy  (the  Romans^  to  destroy  those  murderers, 
(the  Jewsy)  and  to  bum  their  city,'^  Matt  xxii.  7.  And,  accord- 
ingly, the  Jewish  war  commenced  in  the  last,  or  seventieth 
week,  A.C.  65,  during  the  administration  of  Gessius  FloruSy 
whose  exactions  drove  the  Jews  into  rebellion,  according  to  Jo- 
sephusy  Ant  XX.  10, 1. 

2.  "  After  the  sixty-two  weeks,"  but  not  immediately,  "  the 
Messiah  was  cut  off:^^  for  the  sixty-two  weeks  expired  AJ). 
14  ;  and  the  one  week,  or  passion  week,  in  the  midst  of  which 
OUR  Lord  was  crucified,  A.D.  31,  began  with  his  public 
miuistr}',  A.D.  28,  and  ended  with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
A.D.  34.  (See  the  Articles  of  THE  Ministry  of  Christ, 
and  Gospel  Chronology,  Vol.  1.  p.  94 — 101,  in  which  is 
given  the  luminous  accoimt  of  the  passion  week,  in  reference  to 
DanieVs  prophecy,  by  Emebius.)  The  passion  week,  therefore, 
began  two  weeks  after  tlie  sixty-two  weeks,  or  at  the  end  of  sixty- 
four  weeks ;  and  there  were  five  weeks,  or  thirty-five  years,  after 
the  passion  week,  to  the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem.  So  thai  the 
seventy  weeks  must  be  chronologically  divided  into  sixty-four, 
one,  and  five  weeks  *.  For  the  one  week  in  the  prophecy  is  evi- 
dently not  the  last  week  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, follow  in  the  order  of  time,  the  sixty-two  and  seven  weeks. 

Tlie  magnificent  opening  of  the  prophecy  itself  seems  to  blend 


*  This  &implc  and  ingenious  adjustment  of  the  chronohgy  of  the  tevmty 
sidered  as  forming  a  branch  of  the  2300  days,  was  originally  due  to  the  Mochy  of  Itaw 
^Vood,  Esq.  ofRossmead,  in  the  county  of  Westroeatb,  Irelahd^  and  pubUabedby  Mm 
in  an  anonymous  Commentary  on  the  Revelaiion  qf  Si.  Jnhn,  London,  1787*  V*J^' 
8vo.  Whence  I  republished  it  in  the  Irupectott  8vo.  17W.  And  afterWAtdib  bi  the 
(hrthwiox  Churchman's  Magazine^  HWS;  and  now  more  correctly,  IHOa* 
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the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  and  of  mankind  together,  in  the  impor- 
tant period  destined,  1.  "  To  complete  the  transgression,  and 
consummate  the  sins"  of  the  Jeivish  nation,  "  when  their  trans- 
gressions should  come  to  the  full,"  or  they  should  "  fill  up  the 
measure  of  the  iniquity  of  their  forefathers,"  Matt,  xxiii.  32,  by 
rejecting  and  "  cutting  off"  the  Messiah,  Isai.  liii.  8;  Acts 
ii.  23,  iii,  13 — 15,  v.  30,  31.  2.  "  To  cover  or  expiate  the  ini- 
quity of  the  human  race,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  himself," 
Isai.  Hii.  4—6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19;  Heb.  ix.  26  ;  John  i.  29,  &c.;  and 
also  "  to  introduce  everlasting  righteousness,"  during  "  the  king- 
dom of  THE  God  of  heaven,"  and  oi his  saintSy'  which  he 
was  to  found  and  establish  upon  earth ;  thence  to  be  translated 
to  heaven  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  &c.;  1  Cor. 
XV.  23 — 28,  &c.  And,  3.  "  To  seal,  or  close  prophetic  visioUy^ 
when  the  grand  scheme  of  Divine  economy,  in  the  Patriarchal^ 
Alosaical,  and  Evangelical  dispensations,  should  be  sufficiently 
revealed  to  mankind  by  OUR  Lord  and  his  apostles,  before  the 
end  of  the  seventy  weeks;  after  "  THE  Saint  of  Saints 
should,  on  his  resurrection,  be  anointed,"  or  "  invested  with 
all  autharlty  in  heaven  and  earth,"  Matt,  xxviii ;  Rom.  i.  4,  &c. 

"  The  decree  of  THE  Oracle  for  restoring  the  Jews,  and 
rebuilding  Jerusalem^'*  could  not  refer  to  their  retiun  firom  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  which  was  now  past,  and  the  city  rebuilt 
by  Nehemiahy  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy, 
B.C.  420,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, relate  to  ihejinal  restoration  of  the  JewSy  and  rebuilding  of 
tlieir  city,  after  the  long-continued  desolation  which  was  to  fol- 
low the  Roman  captivity,  and  to  end  with  the  period  of  2300 
days.  Then  follows  a  parenthetical  apostrophe  to  the  prophet 
himself,  foretelling  his,  (and  his  people's,)  final  retiun,  at "  the  end 
of  2300  days,"  or  "  resurrection  of  the  just,"  Dan.  xii.  13 ;  Luke 
xiv.  14,  &c.  analogous  to  the  parenthetical  remark  in  Nathan^s 
prophecy  to  the  same  effect,  2  Sam.  vii.  10,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city,  Isai.  Ix.  10 ;  Ezek  xlviii.  30  ;  Zech.  ii.  4. 

When  the  Jews  should  reject  and  cut  off  THE  Messiah,  they 
should  also  be  rejected  by  him,  and  "  no  longer  AeV  peculiar 
people,  as  expressly  foretold  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  (more 
correctly  translated,)  and  by  the  prophets,  Hosea  i.  9,  &c.,  until 
their  final  adoption,  Zech.  viii.  8 ;  and  "  the  Roman  armies'^ 
were  to  be  sent,  as  "a  people  of  Messiah  to  come"  in  judg- 
ment, in  order  to  be  the  executioners  of  indignation  against 
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that  ^'  wicked  and  apostate  generation''  of  the  Jews^  Matt  xxiii. 
35,  36. 

"  Tlie  abomination  of  desolaiiany^  were  the  desolating  stand- 
ards of  the  Roman  armies^  which  were  held  in  abominaium  by 
the  JewSy  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  the  images 
of  their  gods  which  they  displayed.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the 
same  sense  afterwards,  xi.  31,  xii.  11;  and  its  signi^ation  is 
ascertained  by  OUR  Lord  himself,  in  his  reference  to,  and  cita- 
tion of  tliis  very  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Matt  xxiv.  15,  as  explained 
of  ^^  the  Roman  encampments  besieging  Jerusalem^'*  Luke  xxL 
20.  This  testimony  of  OUR  Lord  himself,  is  decisive  to  prove 
that  the  seventy  weeks  expired  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem  *,  A.D.  70,  and,  consequently,  that  they  began,  B.C.  420. 
And  the  fourth  and  last  vision  of  Daniel  is  also  decisive  to  prove, 
that  the  joint  beginning  of  the  2300  days  and  seventy  weeks, 
was  in  the  reign  oi  Darius  Nothus,  xi.  1,  2. 

II.  The  latter  part  of  the  grand  period  of  2300  days,  consisting 
of  1810  years  after  the  destruction  oiJerusalemj  in  like  manner, 
contains  tlirec  remarkable  numbers  of  dates,  1260,  1290,  and 
1335  days,  noticed  in  the  last  chapter. 

THE    1260  DAYS. 

This  was  the  disastrous  period  of  a  time^  times^  and  divisum 
(or  half  J  of  a  time,  diuring  which  the  papal  little  horn  of  the 
fourth  beast  J  or  Raman  empire,  now  become  Christian^  should 
**  make  war  with  the  saints  ofTUE  Most  Hiqu, prevail  against 
tliem,  and  wear  them  outj^  by  various  modes  of  persecution  and 
oppression,  until  the  time  of  the  end,  and  the  judgment  of  the 

*  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewt^  as  we  hate  seen  in  theibregoiqg  note,  ve viewing 
Lem*»  interpretation,  and  of  (he  most  skilful  Christian  commentators  and  dmniolafm, 
Mede,  SaUiger,  Wood^  &c.  The  ftiUest  exposition  o{  Metle's  opinion,  it  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  worlcs,  p.  GG^ 

**  These  seventy  weelcs  uf  Daniel  are  a  little  pntfineiai  kalemUtr,  oooUlning  the  time 
that  the  h'gal  warship  and  Jewish  state  was  to  continue,  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanc- 
tuary under  Darius  Nothus,  until  the  final  destruction  thereof,  when  the  kalendar  ihouU 
expire :  within  the  space  wliereof  their  commonwealth  and  city  should  be  restwed ;  and 
sixty- two  weeks  after  that,  the  Mesrias  be  slain  for  sin  ;  and  at  the  end  oi  the  whole 
seventy,  their  city  and  temple  again  destroyed,  and  their  commonwealth  Qttcrly  dis- 
solved." 

Medet  however,  confounded  Darius  Nothus  with  Darius  Hyaiatpes^  "  in  the  aeoood 
year  of  whose  reign,  the  whole  temple,  after  a  long  interruption,  began  Co  revive,** 
p.  607-  It  waji  iu  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  tliat  Nehemiak't  refimn  waa  com- 
pleted. n.C.  120. 
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Ancient  of  Days,  Dan.  vii.  21 — 26.  And  this  is  afterwards 
described,  as  during  which,  ^^  the  power  of  the  holy  people  should 
be  scattered,"  xii.  7. 

A  time  in  the  Chaldee  language  frequently  signifies  a  year; 
and  is  so  understood  by  Daniel  himself,  iv.  25 — 34 ;  and  in  the 
phrase  ^  at  the  end  of  the  times,  even  oi  years  ;"  which  is  para- 
phrased in  the  English  Bible  ^'  after  certain  years,^  xi.  13,  the 
period  therefore  denotes  three  years  and  half,  or  forty-two 
montlis,  or  (allowing  thirty  days  to  the  primitive  month,)  12d0 
days,  as  this  mysterious  period  is  explained  in  the  apocaljrpse. 
Rev.  xii.  14,  xi.  2,  3,  xii.  6.  This  woftd  period  of  persecution 
is  to  expire  along  with  the  grand  period  in  A.  D.  1880,  ^  after 
which  the  holy  people,  or  saints,  are  to  be  delivered ;"  therefinre, 
counting  backwards  from  thence,  we  get  A.  D.  620  for  the  time 
of  its  commencement:  which  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  Bangorian  war  in  Britain. 

It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  east, 
sprung  up  the  very  same  year ;  for  ^  the  false  prophet^  as  ilfo- 
homet  is  styled  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  A.D.  620  or  621,  broached 
his  celebrated  journey  to  heaven  in  company  with  the  angel 
Gabriel,  which  was  so  ill  received  by  his  countrymen  at  first, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Mecca,  AJ>.  622,  whence  the 
Arabian  era  of  the  hejira,  C'  flight,'')  commenced ;  upon  which 
he  published  his  commission  from  GoD,  in  the  Koran^  to  perse* 
cute  injiilels  *. 

The  joint  persecutions  of  the  eastern  and  western  aposiaey^ 
are  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  xiii.  as  will  be  shewn  in 
tlie  sequel. 

lliis  commencement  of  the  1260  days,  analjrtically  deduced, 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning  from  the  context,  is  surely  preferable  to 
A.I>.  606,  ado])tcd  by  Bishop  Newton,  Faber^  and  others;  upon 
the  h}'])ot]ietical  ground  that  this  was  the  year  in  which  the  title 
of  univerml  Bishop  was  conferred  on  the  Pope,  by  the  nsorper 
Phfwas :  and  tlie  same  year  also  in  which  Mahomet  retired  to 
his  cave  in  Mount  Hara,  to  fabricate  his  imposture.  Neither 
of  thrsc  events,  in  tliemselves,  properly  constitutedy  though  thejr 
were  \hc /(trertinners  o(  persecution,  not  long  after. 

To  comfort  tlie  faithfiil  under  the  gloomy  prospect  of  the  cor* 
ruptiouK  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  west,  and  the  consequent 

•  Si«f  &ile\  pT.Um.  DUcourtc,  p.  90-49;  and  KmmM^  ^  S98,  and  140,  97S. 
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persecutions  of  >  the  saints  produced  thereby  thionghoat  this 
period  ;  the  prophet  was  favoured  (and  by  the  spiritual  High 
Priest  himself,  who  solemnly  announced  the  term  of  it,)  with 
a  cheering,  but  transient  glance  of  the  blessed  Reforma- 
tion, which  took  place  in  the  course  of  it,  by  those  wise  and 
pious  persons,  who  protested  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

THE    1290  DAYS. 

^^  Many  shall  be  purified,  and  made  white,  and  preyed,  [in 
the  furnace  of  persecution,]  while  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly 
[in  persecuting  them.]  And  none  of  the  wicked  shall  under- 
stand [these  prophecies,]  but  the  wise  shall  understand.  Now, 
firom  the  time  that  the  dailif  [sacrifice]  shall  be  taken  atcatf^  and 
the  abomination  of  desolation  set  upj  there  shall  be  1290  days,** 
xii.  5 — 10. 

The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70,  is  here 
marked  by  its  two  peculiar  characters,  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  visions.  Counting  forwards,  therefore,  firom  thence  1290 
years,  we  get  A.D.  1360,  the  precise  year  in  which  John  Wick' 
liffe  first  began  to  preach  against  the  errors  of  the  Chorch  of 
Romey  at  Oxford^  in  England,  who  may  justly  be  styled  the 
harbinger  of  the  Reformation^  England^ s  morning  star. 

1.  Tliis  is  no  novel  hypothesis:  it  is  as  old  as  the  Refonna- 
tion  itself.  So  early  as  the  year  1390,  Walter  Brute j  an 
Englishmany  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  published  a  treatise 
Of  the  revelation  of  Antichrist  in  Britain,  in  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage,  cited  by  Foa?,  in  his  Mtmutnents, 
Vol.  I.  p.  441. 

'^  Yet  is  she  [the  Church  of  Rome,]  ignorant  that  within  a 

little  while,  shall  come  the  days  of  her  destruction : ^Because, 

that  firom  the  time  tlie  continued  sacrifice  was  taken  awapf  and 
the  abomination  of  desolation  placed,  there  be  passed  1290  days, 
according  to  Daniel.  And  the  chronicles  added,  do  agree  to  tiie 
same,''  [A.D.  70  + 1290  =  A.D.  1360.]  Indeed  fiom  this,  and 
other  passages  of  his  work,  Walter  Brute  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  superior  to  the  dark  age  in  which  he  livedo  and  to  hare 
had  a  surprising  insight  into  the  principal  prophecies  xeqiecting 
popery. 

2.  John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  flourished  about  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  Irelamd,  A.D. 
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J  535,  in  his  valuable  work,  De  Scriptoribua  BritanniciSy  deli- 
vers the  following  encomium  upon  Wickliffe. 

"  The  eternal  Father  raised  him  up,  by  his  Spirit,  in 
the  year  after  our  Saviour's  nativity,  1360,  to  stand  forth  a  mag- 
nanimous champion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  defence  of  his  truth, 
amid  the  darkness  of  impious  locusts^  (Rev.  ix.  2,  3,)  and  to  be- 
come the  most  invincible  instrument  of  that  age,  against  Anti- 
christs,''^ 

3.  Henry  Whartan^  that  very  learned  English  divine,  who 
flourished  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  his 
Appendix  to  Cave*s  History ^  thus  describes  him  and  his  doc- 
trines : 

"  He  began  to  be  famous  ih  the  year  1360.  About  which 
time  he  first  sharply  attacked,  both  in  his  preaching  and  writ- 
ings, the  grievously  encreasing  superstitions  of  the  age, — the 
enormous  tyranny  of  the  pope  of  Rome  over  the  Churchy  now 
gro\^Ti  inveterate, — the  erroneous  dogmas  of  faith  universally 
received  in  the  schools, — and  that  most  scandalous  depravity  of 
vicious  moralsy  admitted  by  all,  and  even  defended  by  most ; 
and  especially  he  maintained,  with  equal  constancy  and  erudi- 
tion, the  rights  of  the  royal  authority y  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  against  the  enormous  usurpations  of  the  see  of  RomCy  and 
of  the  Mendicant  Friars,^"* 

4.  The  author  of  Sacr<B  HeptadeSy  or  a  Treatise  on  DanieVs 
seventy  weeks,  cited  by  the  learned  IVhislon  *,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Revelation  in  1706,  p.  240,  explains  it  in  the  same  way. 

"  If  we  take  DanieVs  era,  that  is,  the  cea^sing  of  the  daily 
sacrificey  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which  was  in  the 
year  of  oiu*  Lord  70,  and  add  unto  that  number  1290,  limited 
by  the  same  prophet,  it  cometh  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1360. 
About  which  time  the  excellent  John  IVickliffey  in  England^ 
and  shortly  after  Johannes  de  Rupescissay  in  Franccy  (whose 
labours  on  the  Apocalypse  are  said  to  be  extant,)  prophesied,  or 
rather  declared,  many  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  concerning 
Antichrist, ^'^ 

5.  The  learned  and  judicious  V Enfant y  Concile  de  Constance^ 
Tom.  I.  p.  201,  thus  describes  Wickliffe  and  his  doctrines. 

*  This  simple  and  obvious  solution,  adopted  by  WhisUm,  above  a  hundred  yean  Mgo, 
has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  succeeding  commentators,  down  to, the  present  time ; 
arbitrarily  assuming*  that  the  1290  and  1335  days  began  along  with  the  1260.  Hence 
Faber*s  perplexities,  and  new  coinage  of  "  the  afterhood  of  the  times." 
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'^  He  began  to  make  a  noise  in  1360,  by  strongly  opposing 
the  attempts  of  the  Monks j  who,  under  colour  of  their  exemp- 
tions^ violated  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  imiversity  of  Oxford. 

In  1380,  he  undertook  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  1381,  he  began  to  attack  die  dogma  of  transubstantia" 

tion. — Among  other  things,  he  said,  that  for  several  years  past, 
[from  about  the  time  of  RadbertuSf  A.D.  820,]  the  Church  had 
erred  respecting  the  sacrament  of  tlie  Eucharist ;  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  bring  her  back  from  idolatry  to  the  service  of 
THE  TRUE  God  " 

The  determination  of  the  commencement  of  Wickliffe^s  testi- 
mony, in  the  year  1360,  by  so  many  independent  authorities,  is 
really  remarkable. 

THE    1335   DAYS. 

^^  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth^  and  cometh  to  the  1335 


days,"  xii.  12. 

This  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  former  sentence,  an- 
nouncing a  later  period  to  be  counted  from  the  same  fixed  date, 
A.D.  70,  which  will  bring  us  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
Reformation,  when  John  Huss  began  to  preach  against  the  cor- 
niptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  Prague  in  Bohemiaj  A  J). 
1405.  Tlie  correctness  of  this  date  is  also  vouched  by  the  fol- 
lowing authorities : 

1.  The  author  of  Sacra  Heptades  thus  proceeds: 
^^  Besides  tliat  number  of  1290,  the  niunber  1335,  to  which 
the  prophet  Daniel  gives  a  blessing,  is  also  fulfilled :  for,  account 
that  from  the  desolation  of  the  temple^  and  ceasing  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  w^hich  happened  about  the  same  year  of  our  Lord  70 ; 
add,  1  say,  to  that  70  the  number  1335,  and  it  cometh  fiiUy  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1405. Soon  after  which  time,  was  as- 
sembled the   great   CounccU  of  Constance. In  the   same 

Councell,  the  godly  Bohemians,  Joluinnes  Huss,  and  Hierony- 
mas  Pragensis,  openly  protested  against  the  Pope ;  saying,  that 
if  he  did  not  follow  CHRIST  in  his  life,  he  was  not  ChrI8T*s 


VICAR." 


2.  L' Enfant  gives  the  following  account :  Tom.  I.  p.  26,  205. 

"  John  Huss  rendered  himself  very  famous  in  1405,  by  his 
])reachings  in  Bohemia,  at  the  celebrated  chapel  of  Bethlehem, 
[in  Prague^  of  which  he  was  curate. — It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  accused  of  anv  innovation  before  this  time." 
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These  luminous  interpretations  of  our  early  Protestant  di- 
vines, derive  additional  force  and  authority  from  the  Apocalypse. 
For,  as  we  owe  to  the  visions  of  John  the  true  interpretation  of 
DanieVs  mysterious  timej  timeSy  and  half  a  time;  so  to  his 
subsequent  visions  we  likewise  owe  a  fuller  revelation  of  the 
illustrious  harbingers  of  the  Reformation,  Wickliffe  and  Huss^ 
and  also  of  its  founder,  Luther ;  in  the  following  remarkable 
description  of  the  three  detached  angels y  or  luminaries  of  THE 
Church,  following  each  other  in  succession. 

1.  Tlie  first  angel  is  thus  described.  Rev.  xiv.  6,  7.  "  And  I 
saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid-heaven,  having  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth, 
even  to  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people ;  say- 
ing, with  a  loud  voice.  Fear  GoD,  and  give  glory  to  Him^  for 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come :  and  worship  Him  who  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  water-springs.^^ 

This  angel,  who  is  styled  "  another j^^  as  being  different  from 
those  of  tlie  celestial  choir  who  sung  the  new  song  of  the 
Lamb,  Rev.  xiv.  3,  vii.  11,  excellently  represents  the  evangelist 
Wickliffe,  who,  by  his  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  first 
made,  as  it  were,  a  republication  of  the  primitive  Gospel ;  which 
heretofore  had  been  sealed  or  locked  up  from  the  vulgar  of 
every  nation  of  Europe,  in  the  learned  languages,  and  prohibited 
from  the  laity,  by  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  see  of  i2<ww^,  wish- 
ing to  rivet  the  chains  of  her  votaries,  by  the  blindness  of  igno- 
rance. Tliis  first  harbinger  of  the  Reformation,  warned  the 
western  world  against  "  worshipping  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator,"  in  compliance  with  the  reigning  superstitions 
and  idolatries  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  a  usual  anticipation 
in  Scripture,  God's  impending  ^^  judgments^^  are  denounced  as 
already  come. 

2.  The  second  angel  is  thus  described,  ver.  8. 

— "  And  another  angel  followed,  saying,  Babylon  isfaHen,  is 
fallen,  that  great  city  /  because  she  hath  made  all  the  nations 
drink  of  the  poisonous  wine  of  her  fornication.'*'* 

This  second  angel,  with  equal  propriety,  represents  HusSy  the 
disciple  and  the  follower  of  Wickliffe:  who  preached  still  more 
])oiTitedly  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  foretold  her  doom,  under  the  title  of  the  mystical 
Babylon,  that  mother  of  harlots,  or  fixdtful  -^oxenioi superstition 
and  idolatry  in  the  west,  as  Babylon  had  been  in  the  east,  even 

13 
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from  the  days  o{  Nimrody  Gen.  x.  9,  10,  and  of  rebellion.  Gen. 
xi.  1 — 9;  whose  fall  he  anticipates  in  the  language  of /nuViAV 
watchman,  ^'  Babylon  is  faUen^  is  fallen^  and  all  the  graven 
images  of  her  gods  He  hath  broken  to  the  groundj^  Isai.  xx.  9. 

3.  The  last  angel  is  thus  described,  ver.  9 — 11. 

— ^^  And  a  third  angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a  laud 
voice.  If  any  one  worship  the  wild  beast  and  his  imoffe,  and 
receive  [his]  mark  in  his  forehead^  or  in  his  handy  the  same 
shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  God^s  wrath^  poured  auty  unmixtj 
into  the  cup  of  his  indignation :  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with 
fire  and  brimstone,  before  the  holy  angelsj  and  before  THE 
Lamb  ;  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth^^  ever^  &c. 

In  this  third  angel,  the  sagacity  of  Mede  first  descried  the 
faithful  representative  of  Luther  *,  who,  in  the  next  centuxy, 
A.D.  1517,  '^  followed  the  other  two;  and  warned  the  votaries 
of  the  beauty  of  the  dreadful  danger  that  impended  over  them, 
if  they  still  persisted  in  following  him ;  and  therefore  persuaded 
them,  casting  off  all  delay,  to  withdraw  themselves  forthwith 
from  his  company;  that  by  this  means,  they  would  consult 
their  own  salvation ;  for  that  after  this  [notice,]  his  adherents 
could  not  be  saved.  This  preaching,  the  most  remarkable  of 
all,  was  most  happily  discharged  in  the  age  before  this,  (says 
Mede  J  by  means  of  Luther  and  his  successors  :  which,  in- 
deed, was  followed  by  that  excellent  BEFORMATION  OF  THE 
Churches,  when  men  every  where,  now  not  singly^  as  at  the 
voice  of  the  preceding  angel,  but  by  provinces  and  tribeSj  in 
order  to  assert  and  purify  Religion,  shook  ofi*  the  yoke  of  the 
bea^t  every  where."    Mede^s  Works,  p.  618. 

Wickliffe  and  HusSy  indeed,  were  the  harbingers  of  this  iOus- 
trious  champion  of  the  Reformation,  who  so  boldly  and  success- 
fully proclaimed  "the  terrors  of  the  Lord  to  persuade  men." 
Their  preaching  was  local,  and  confined  to  their  own  pale,  or 
neighbourhood,  and  could  not  have  an  extensive  influence.  But 
in  the  riper  age  of  Luther,  many  powerful  causes  co-operated  to 
disseminate  and  propagate  his  doctrines,  which  either  did  not 
exist  before,  or  did  not  till  then  combine  their  fiill  and  irresisti- 
ble force. 

*  Whitaker  and  Faber  suppose,  that  the  first  angel  waa  iMtker^  the  aecond  CaMa. 
and  the  third  either  their  disciples  or  the  Church  of  England,  which  ia  ndther  Xirffcrraa, 
CalvinistiCf  nor  Jrminian.  But  the  present  ewrUer  airangement  of  IFIcMySr,  Hwat^  aai 
Luther,  Is  surely  preferable. 
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1.  Luther's  republication  of  the  EVERLASTING  GosPEL'in 
the  German  language,  spread,  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe^  and  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  corrupt  tree  of  Romish  idolatry ^  superstition^  and 
immorality y  by  exposing  them  in  all  their  hideous  deformity,  to 
public  view  and  abhorrence. 

2.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Germany y  some  time 
before,  greatly  facilitated  the  circulation  of  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  Luther^  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Beza,  Erasmus,  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  &c.  among  all  ranks  in  Europe,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  of  the  laity,  among  whom  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines 
had  been  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  sealed  or  shut. 

3.  The  revival  of  letters  in  the  west,  after  the  dark  middle 
ages  of  Gothic  ignorance,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
classics,  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  all  the  ancient  authors  were  then  studied, 
contributed  to  open  the  minds  of  men,  and  lead  them  to  assert 
the  right  o( private  judgment  in  matters  oi  religion  and  morals, 
and  to  emancipate  them  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  impiously  claiming  infallibility,  and  implicit 
belie/ and  obedience  to  her  decisions  and  decrees,  however  re- 
volting or  repugnant  to  Reason  and  Scripture  *. 

In  the  lives  and  deaths  of  those  illustrious  reformers,  we  have 
"  a  noble  specimen  of  the  patience  of  the  saints ;  of  those  who 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  !"    Rev.  xiv.  12. 

FOURTH    VISION. 

Tliis  last  vision,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  not  long  before 
the  prophet's  death,  was  ushered  in  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar solemnity ;  with  the  presence  of  Christ  himself  and  his 
angels;  both  appearing  in  human  form.  First,  the  spiritual 
High  Priest  cloathed  in  linen,  as  on  the  great  day  of  atone* 
ment,  appeared  in  glory  to  Daniel,  and  spoke  to  him ;  and 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  he  fell  into  a  trance  with 
his  face  to  the  ground.  The  prophet  alone  saw  this  great  vi- 
sion, for  his  trembling  attendants  fled  to  hide  themselves,  x. 
1—9. 

Daniel  was  raised  from  his  trance  by  the  hand  that  touched 

*  See  in  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  a  masterly  account  of  the  rise  and  protest 
of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  p.  78—121. 
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him,  (probably  of  tlic  angel  Gabriel^  who  encoinaged  him 
nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the  former  vision  of  the  seventy 
weeks.  And  who  again  came  in  human  form,  and  touched  and 
strengthened  him,  that  he  might  shew  him  the  Scripture  of 
truth:  representing  himself  as  assisted  by  Michael,  one  of 
the  chief  princes^  and  DanieVs  prince;  who  therefore  could  be 
no  other  than  the  Spiritual  High  Priest,  or  Christ,  signified 
by  the  name,  "  Wlio  is  like  God^'*  ver.  10 — ^21,  Cyrus  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  "  the  prince  of  Persia j  who  for  one  and  twenty  days 
udthstood"  the  decree  of  the  return  of  the  Jeu>Sy  Ezra  i.  2. 

This  last  prophecy  contains  four  parts  in  the  eleventh  chapter, 
and  an  appendix  in  the  twelilh. 

1.  The  first  part  explains  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, under  Darius  CodomannuSy  the  last  king,  by  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  the  division  of  his  great  empire  among  his  four 
generals,  xi.  2 — 4,  as  already  explained. 

2.  The  second  details,  with  minute  historical  precision,  the 
intermarriages  and  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  north  and  south  y  or 
of  Syria  and  Eyypt ;  and  the  oppressions  and  i>ersccutions  of 
the  Jetcsy  between  these  two  contending  powers,  till  the  depres- 
sion of  Syria  by  the  Romans  *,  ver.  5—30. 

3.  The  third  takes  up  the  conclusion  of  the  second  vision, 
and  relates  in  continuation,  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans^ 
after  tlie  removal  of  the  daily  sacr(/icey  and  setting  up  the  abo- 
mination  of  desolation  y  at  the  destruction  at  Jerusalem^  A.D.  70, 
tlieir  various  persecutions,  blasphemies,  apostacies,  and  innova- 
tions, Heathen  and  Christian  t,  ver.  30 — 39. 

4.  Tlie  fourth  recounts  the  war  of  the  wilful  king  with  the 
'  king  of  the  soutii,  his  expedition  into  the  glorious  land,  of 

Palestine ;  his  conquests  of  many  countries  in  the  east,  except 
Aloaby  Edonij  and  Amnion^  and  in  the  south  of  Egypty  LibyOy 
and  Ethiopia,  His  return,  in  consequence  of  tidings  firom  the 
east  and  northy  which  shall  trouble  him ;  his  planting  the  taber- 
nacles of  his  palace  in  the  glorious  holy  mount,  between  the  two 
seas ;  and  his  final  destruction,  without  any  to  help  bim^  ver. 
40—45. 

lliis  la.st  part  of  the  prophecy  appears  to  be  unfulfilled ;  and 
to  coincide,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  third  woe  in  the  Apoca- 

*  This  second  part  is  particularly  explained  in  the  entiling  period. 
f  This  third  part  is  explained  in  the  lost  period,  in  the  Jpecafypte. 
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T. 

Tabernacle^  l^ilt  by  Moses,  i.  398  ;  described,  ii.  243. 

Tables,  Astronomical  and  Chronological,  sec  Contents,  Vol.  I. 

Tacitusy  die  Roman  historian,  his  character  of  Christ,  iii.  279 ;  his  account  of 
Felix,  418 ;  of  Nero's  cruelty  to  the  Christians,  650 ;  of  the  pestilence  that  followed 
their  persecution,  551 ;  of  the  Jewish  vrar,  552 — 555. 

Tahpanes,  Hanes,  or  Daphna,  in  Egypt,  i.  376. 

Talib  Abu,  the  Uncle  of  Mahomet,  i.  282 ;  would  not  profess  Islamism,  286. 

TaliVs  answer  to  David  Levi,  ii.  xxix. 

Tamerlane,  see  Timurlenk. 

Targums,  Jewish,  or  Rabbinical  Pharaphrases  on  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  x. 

Taxation  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  see  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Taxing,  or  Assessment,  introduced  in  Judea,  after  the  deposal  and  banishment  of 
Archelaus,  iii.  51. 

Temple  op  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem,  built  by  Solomon,  i.  300;  ii.  358,  359;  de- 
stroyed by  Nebiicliadnezzar,  447  ;  rebuilt  by  Zorobabel,  470 ;  and  by  Herod,  600 ; 
twice  purged  by  Christ,  iii.  88,  173;  destroyed  by  Tittu,  ii.  219;  to  be  rebuilt 
again  more  gloriously  in  the  latter  days,  422,  472,  475. 

Terraqueous  Globe,  modern  discoveries  relative  to,  i.  341* 

TertuUian,  his  explanation  of  the  Visible  Lord,  iL  121 ;  his  praise  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  iii.  323;  held  the  doctrine  of  the  two  resurrections,  364. 

'Tctzel,  the  infamous  Agent  of  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  sales  of  indulgences  for  crimes, 
anecdote  of,  iii.  339. 

Texts,  two  series  of,  expressive  of  the  human  and  divine  nature,  character,  and  qffices 
of  Jesus  Christ,  iii.  664,  G66. 

Tliales,  foretold  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  i.  217 ;  its  dale  determined,  76 ;  confirmed  by 
the  history,  iv.  84. 

Thaniar,  the  incestuous  daughter-in-law  of  Judah  the  Patriarch,  ii.  1 44 ;  reckoned 
among  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  iii.  44. 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  i.  377 ;  built  by  Misraim's  family,  ibid ;  iv.  454. 

Thebez,  in  Canaan,  where  Abimelech,  the  Judge,  was  mortally  wounded,  iL  286. 

Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  his  policy  and  stratagems  in  the  Persian  war,  iv.  152, 
164,  161 ;  his  character  finely  drawn  by  Thucydidet,  162 ;  his  wise  counsel,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  169,  170;  exiled,  190;  his  hospitable  reception  by  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus,  191. 

Theocracy,  the  divine  form  of  government  among  the  Israelites,  iL  238;  rejected 
by  them,  306. 

Thcodotion,  his  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  L  277. 

Theology,  Primitive,  its  original  pwriVy,  and  subsequent  corruptions,  vr,  459. 

Theopluincs,  his  solution  of  the  Saracen  victories  over  the  Christians,  iv.  331. 

Theophilus,  Bisliop  of  Antioch,  his  system  of  Chronology  restored,  i.  302 ;  its  har- 
mony with  Josephus,  ibid. 

Therniofyyla,  battle  of,  iv.  149. 

Thirst,  a  usual  concomitant  of  great  bodily  torture,  or  mental  agony,  iii.  232. 

Thomas,  the  Apostle,  his  incredulity,  or  disbelief  of  Christ,  Ix^y  resurrection,  ilL 
269 ;  his  sudden  conversion,  and  full  confession  of  faith,  ibid. 

Thonus  Concolerus,  king  of  Assyria,  iv.  49 ;  probably  the  father  of  Pul,  52. 

Thucy Hides,  best  edition  of  his  works,  iv.  xi ;  confirms  the  truth  of  Xerxes*  canal  at 
Mount  Athos,  148. 

Thymbra,  battle  of,  iv.  94. 

Tiberius,  Roman  Emperor,  iii.  1 ;  appointed  Pontius  Pilate  governor  oi  Judea,  214; 
his  shrewd  apologue,  on  the  peculation  of  the  provincial  governors,  ibid ;  his  dis- 
pleasure at /'//^//t*.?  conduct,  about  the  votive  shields,  216;  his  proposal  to  the 
Senate  for  deifying  Christ,  280;  threatened  the  accusers  of  the  Christians  wUh 
death,  282 ;  his  enquiry  about  the  Egyptian  tale  of  the  go<l  Pan,  106 — 282. 

Tiglafhpih'sar,  king  of  Assyria,  iv.  53 ;  carried  the  Transjordanite  tribes  into  cap- 
tivity, 56. 

Tigris,  or  lliddrkei,  one  of  the  rivers  oi  Paradise,  i.  321  j  its  swellings  earlier  than 
the  swellings  of  the  Euphrates,  319. 

VOL.  IV.  M    m 
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TimariotSf  veteran  Turkish  soldiers,  like  the  Roman  Bemfciariif  rewarded  with  grants 

of  lands  in  the  conquered  countries,  iv.  396. 
Timur  Icnk,  or  Tamerlane,  the  Mogul  Tartar,  iv.  372 ;  his  boundlen  amliicion,  373 : 

reduced  the  Georgian*,  and  attacked  Anatolia,  subdued  Sffria  aiid  Egypt,  yjbi 

took  Bajazet  prisoner,  and  confined  him  in  an  iron  cage,  377 ;  die^  on  an  expe- 
dition against  China,  379 ;  most  fully  accompliihed  Noah't  prophecy  of  Japktik, 

ibid ;  his  atrocious  cruelties  accounted  for,  380 ;  his  extnuinUnary  vigour  of  bodj 

and  mind,  381. 
Tobias,  his  adventures,  resembling  the  PertUm  Romances,  iv.  31 ;  hia  time  aaoer- 

tained,  66. 
7*0^7,  his  Apocryphal  book,  a  valuable  historieal  record^  iv.  66 ;  hia  time  aaoertained, 

65. 
Toleration,  its  nature  and  limits,  iii.  648 — 660. 
Tongues,  confusion  of,  at  Babel,  i.  367;  wherein  it  consisted,  368;  thb  oift 

OF,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  the  Apostles^  iiL  466 ;  varUma  and  mum^fM^  376, 

466 ;  its  duration,  381. 
Torshell,  Samuel,  his  plan  for  harmonizing  the  Psalnu  and  Prophecie$t  ii.  udL 
Townson's  Harmony  of  the  Resurrection,  cited,  iiL  239. 
Transfiguration  of  Christ,  iii.  132. 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  last,  superior  to  moat,  in  plamneu  and  simpiieity,  but  not 

sufficiently  close  and  uniform,  ii  ix. ;   consulted  euphony,  or  harmony  of  periods, 

iu.  32. 
Transubstantiation,  Romish  tenet  of,  refuted  by  the  Ramiak  ifinoA  iiL  184. 
Tree  of  knowledge,  in  Paradise,  iL  7 ;  its  use,  9. 
Tree  of  life,  iL  7;   its  sacramental  nature,  9;  neglected  by  Adam^  24;  the  way 

thereto  still  kept  open,  after  the  fall,  25 ;  admirable  description  of^  in  the  rngene- 

ration,  given  in  the  Apocaltfpse,  ibid. 
Trials  or  Temptations,  difibrcnce  between,  iiL  349;  of  £of,  iL  13;  oiAdam,  14; 

of /o6,  58;  of  Abraham,  123—125;  of  Jsaar,  132;  of  Jacob,  136;  of  Jottpk,  138; 

of  Moses,  191,  198,  256;  of  Balaam,  201 ;  of  Pharaoh,  276;  of  Sami,  310,  313, 

322:  of  David,  341,  351 ;  of  Solomon,  363;    of  Ahab,  176;  of  Hexekiak,  427,  430; 

of  Zacharias,  iiL  39 ;  of  John  Baptist,  85 ;    of  CHRIST,  76,  80^  197 ;    of  Pittr,  905 

—207;  of  Judas,  211. 
Tribute  money,  miraculous  payment  of^  by  Christ,  iiL  136. 
Trimmer,  Mrs.  her  ill  founded  censure  of  Judas  Maeeabaut,  iL  668. 
Trinity,   the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  iiL  286;  analogy  between  tfae/tisisft  and 

Christian,  288. 
Trinities, /Nf^an,  iv.  469;  the  Orj^ic,  ibid;   Platonic,  ibid;  EgypHam,  471;  Orttk 

and  Latin,  472 ;  Magian  and  Indian,  ibid. 
Troy,  various  epochs  of  its  destruction,  i.  216;  pious  remark  of  Herodotm  thereon, 

iv.  442. 
Turkish  empire,  its  rise,  iv.  365 ;   ite  height,  396 ;  cauaes  of  its  riae  and  dedenaion. 

396—400. 
Twilight,  morning  and  evening,  L  16;  critically  determined  by  the  four  Evangriista, 

ibid ;  iiL  245. 
Tyre,  Old,  or  Continental,  date  of  its  foundation,  L  444 ;  described,  ibid ;  besieged 

by  Shalmtinasar,  king  of  Assyria,  iv.  56 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuekadmezznr, 

king  of  Babylon,  ii.  452 — 454. 
Tyre,  ^\'U',  or  Insular,  L  444 ;   besieged  and  taken  by  Akxander  the  Great,  446 ; 

iv.  210. 


V. 

Valiancy,  General,  his  ingenious  astronomical  exposition  otJoatpk'M   dream,   and 

Jacob's  allusion  thereto,  in  his  prophecy,  explained  and  improved,  iL  148. 
run  Mildcrt's  Sennons  at  Boyle's  Lecture,  commended,  iiL  3D;  and  cited,  676. 

Variftics  of  mankind,  i.  359. 
Vermd  equinoxes,  table  of,  i.  54. 
I'trsious,  ancinit,  of  the  Bible,  ii.  xi. 

630. 


lyto  rejected  by  the  Itoutish  llienurchy  in  Ireland,  iiL 
I'ignoles,  his  judicious  corrections,  iL  378. 
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Fincentf  Dean,  his  insufficient  objections  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  in  Pha- 
raoh Necho*s  reign,  iv.  453w 

Virgil,  the  Latin  poet,  his  beautiful  description  of  the  renewal  of  the  Golden  Ag€,  in 
the  Regeneration,  i.  247?  248 ;  iiL  665,  656 ;  of  the  creation  at  the  season  of 
spring,  i.  34  ;  of  the  first  inhabitants  and  colonists  of  Italy,  iL  263 ;  of  the  Jsilut, 
aierpov,  or  Hornet,  265  ;  confirmed  by  Bruce,  265,  266. 

Virgin  Mary,  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  by  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches,  iii. 
614,  615  ;  succeeded  to  Diema  of  Ephesus,  534,  614  ;  reckoned  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity,  by  Mahomet,  615 ;  her  deification  foretold  by  Daniel,  614. 

FoUasre  perverted  Jephtha*s  declaration  to  the  Arnmomtes,  iL  288 ;  ac<Aised  Samuel 
of  sacrificing  a  human  victim,  Jgag,  290 ;  his  account  of  Charles  IX's  bloody 
sweat,  iiL  200. 

Vows,  admitted  by  the  Gospel,  iiL  333 ;  remarkable  evasions  of,  by  the  Jews,  335, 
336 ;  violation  of,  licensed  by  the  Chancery  Court  of  Rome,  337. 


U. 

UUxi,  the  river  Choaspes,  near  Susa,  ii.  506. 

Unitarianism,  and  Islamism,  derived  from  Arianism,  iii.  6n. 

Uriah,  the  Hittite,  husband  of  Bathsheba,  ii.  341. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  how  consulted,  iL  240. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  his  system  of  Clironology  reviewed,  L  228 ;  used  principally  by 

the  Reformed  Churches,  231. 
Uzzah  struck  dead  for  touching  the  Ark,  iL  331. 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372 ;  struck  with  the  leprosy,  for  assuming  the  functions 

of  the  high  priest,  400. 


W. 

Waktfield,  Gilbert,  his  exceUent  rendering  of  /ohn  xix.  35,  iiL  237  i  his  excellent 
character  of  Christ,  274 ;  his  mistranmtion  of  Thamw^s  ConfeadQu  of  Faidi, 
John  XX.  28,  259,  260. 

Walsh,  Peter,  the  Franciscan  friar,  held  the  validity  of  ordination  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  iii.  39a 

Waknsley  (Pastorini)  his  fanciful  calculation  in  the  Apocalypse,  iL  632  ,*  his  misap- 
plication of  "  the  great  city,''  denoting  Rome,  to  Jerusalem,  640 ;  his  judicious  in- 
terpretation of  666,  the  mystical  number  in  the  Apocalypse,  635. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  paradoxes,  respecting  the  books  of  Job  and  Moses,  las  having 
no  reference  to  a  future  state,  refuted,  iL  104,  536  ;  his  judicious  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists,  iii.  26. 

Watches,  night,  three  of  the  Greeks,  and  four  of  the  Romans  and  Jews,  L  13,  14 

Waterland's  masterly  Sermons  on  Regeneration  and  Justification,  iiL  296 ;  his  pro- 
found observations  on  the  enthusiastic  leaden  of  sects,  301. 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  sagaciqus  distinction  of  Matthew*s  and  Mark*s  angds,  on  the 
morning  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  iii.  244. 

Week,  a  primeval  measure  of  time,  L  18 ;  cause  of  its  original  institution,  ibid. ; 
neglected  by  the  Heathen  world,  ibid. ;  its  prophetic  use  for  denoting  seven  years, 
iL  514,  517. 

Wells's  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  commended,  L  viiL  307 ;  an  error 
corrected,  425. 

Wesley,  John,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  his  remarks  on  the  Apocalypse,  iii.  576 ; 
abridged  the  learned  Notes  of  Bengelius  thereon,  577  ;  his  ingenious  analysis  of 
the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  586 ;  his  excellent  cautionary  canons  of  prophetic 
criticism,  597  ;  his  chronological  reveries,  605. 

West  on  the  Resurrection,  his  critical  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  L  12.  ;  his  extract  from  Principes  de  lafoi  Chretienne,  cited,  iL  220,  221. 

Wetstein,  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  commended,  ii.  xiv ;  his  admirable 
cridcism  on  John  xvii.  5.  iii.  191,  192. 

Whig  Parliament  in  1689,  intolerance  of,  iiL  413. 
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Whiston  on  tho  Revelation^  his  excellent  explanation  of  i)aff/t'r«  1290  days,  as  ap- 
plied to  WicUiffc,  ii.  523. 

White,  Professor,  curious  extract  from  his  Bampton  Lecture  Sermons,  iv.  319. 

Wliitihcmrs  Life  of  John  JVi sleif,  candidly  notices  his  leading  error,  of  an  imstamta- 
yiroiis  attainment  of  Christian  perfcctioVy  iii.  SOL 

WicKMFrE,  John,  tlie  first  anjrel  of  the  Reformation,  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the- 
yl/taniliffjsr,  ii.  523,  525. 

Waj'nrd,  Cajjtain,  his  explanation  of  the  Hindu  figure  oi  Bala  Rama,  or  Nimrod,  cor* 
rtxted,  ii.  4.0 ;  his  candid  confession  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  modern  Hindu 
ChronolojT}',  i.  198  ;  his  curious  Hindu  records  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pali,  \w. 
420  ;  of  the  early  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  427 ;  of  their  building  the 
Pijramids,  428. 

Wisdom  personified,  or  the  Oracle,  sublime  and  beautiful  description  of,  in  Pro- 
verhi-,  li.  304,  3C5. 

IVif/itss  of  the  Spirit,  whether  sensible  or  not,  iiL  302,  303. 

Witnesses,  two  f\ithful,  of  the  Apocalj^ise,  iii.  634 — 63(3 ;  their  last  persrcntivn 
and  nKif^.s^crc,  (VM\ ;  their  vtirnculnus  resurrection,  637  •  likely  to  take  place  in 
Eniriand,  and  especially  in  London,  640,  642. 

IVood,  lltuis,  a  ))rofouii(l  expositor  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  liis  sagacious  expo- 
sition of  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel,  ii.  518. 

H'ordAuorth  on  the  Greek  Article,  commended,  iii.  353. 

Writing,  alphabetical,  prior  to  hieroglyphical,  i.  368. 

X. 

Xenophon'x  works,  iii.  vi ;  his  Cyropoedia  a  true  history  in  the  main,  L  283;  il 
454,  466;  iv.  01 ;  its  Chronology  adjusted,  92 — 99;  mistaken,  respecting  the 
times  of  the  capture  of  liahylon,  and  marriage  of  Cyrus,  ii.  49,  4(54 :  iv.  88. 

Xerxes,  kiiicr  of  Pi.rsia,  ii.  448  ;  iv.  89;  his  ambitious  scheme  of  conquering  Europt, 
13!);  n-diieed  F.^:ypt,  ibid;  his  vast  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  6'rrf  ci\  ibid ; 
alainird  by  a  solar  eclipse  on  setting  out,  140;  his  generosity  and  cruelty  to 
Py thins,  the  hospitable  Lydian,  141;  greatness  of  tho  Persian  armament,  142; 
built  a  double  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  147;  cut  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Mount  Athos,  ibid;  pass<'d  over  the  Hellesftont,  148;  battle  of  7*AtTSio/iy^,  149; 
sea  fights  at  .Irtemisinm,  152;  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece,  167;  sea  light  at 
Sulamis,  158;  fled  to  the  Hellespont,  170;  probably  terrifietl  by  another  solar 
eclipse,  171 ;  his  monstrous  lusts,  184;  his  cruelties,  185;  his  untimely  end, 
ibid. 


Y. 

Viidavas,  the  primitive  families  of  Noah's  sons,  who  first  repeopled  the  earth,  after 

tile  deluge,  iv.  426. 
Viar,  priin^eval.  of  360  days,  i.  31,  32;    ii.  2;  its  successive  enlargements  to  365 

days,  i.  3(i ;  and  afttTwards  to  365 1  days  38. 
}\ar,  snlfir  and  sidereal,  tables  of,  i.  56. 
)\nr,  rieil  or  calendar,  the  Latin,  i.  43;  of  Romulus,  45;  of  Suma,  ibid;  of  the  Ar- 

eemeirs,  4({ ;  of  Julius  Cusar,  49 ;  of  Gregory,  51  ;  its  latest  corrections,  52. 
i'«v//-.s,  current  and  rumplete,  often  confounded  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  L  21. 

2'M ;  ii.  373. 
Yernioul:,  battle  of,  won  by  tlie  heroism  of  the  Arab  women*  iv.  331. 
Vv'^id,  Caliiiii,  iv.  278 ;  detested  by  the  Persian  writers,  349. 
young,  the  poet,  bis  account  of  free  will,  ii.  8. 


Z. 

Zdirhriit,  flic  (I'iif  ])ul)liean,  eimverted  by  C.'iliiiST,  iii.  162. 

Z.\«  uAiiiAii.    rii«-    pii.'j'lict.    bi>:    nuiarkable     visions   and    prophecies    rrs|»ectini? 
C'miiHi.  ii.  175  — 47J';   '^I'lin  in  tbe  teinpK-,  486. 
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Zachariaht  father  of  the  Baptist,  iii.  38 ;  vision  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  him,  ibid ; 

his  proplictic  hjTnn,  39. 
Zebulon^  the  Patriardi,  ii.  137 ;  the  lot  and  fortune  of  his  tribe  foretold  by  Jacobs 

148,  156. 
Zedtkidfi,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  372 ;   his  reign,  443 ;  and  captivity,  446 ;   discordant 

prophecies  of  Jeremi<ih  and  EzekieU  respecting  his  fate,  reconciled,  446. 
Zephaniah,  his  prophecy  against  Nineveh,  iv.  66. 
Zerdushty  see  Zoroaster  the  younger. 
Zimb,  the  Abyssinian  Hornet,  or  Gad  fly,  iL  264,  284. 
Zoan,  or  Tanis,  in  Egypt,  i.  374. 
Zodiac,  Patriarchal,  twelve  signs  of,  iii.  149. 

Efrypiian,  i.  36 ;  iv.  438. 

Indian,  i.  204. 

Zodiac,  its  original  design,  i.  205 ;  six  signs  of,  explained,  204 ;  two  more,  iL  149. 
Zoroaster  the  elder,  contemporary  with  Abraham,  according  to  the  Persian  writers, 

iv.  37 ;  his  religious  institutions,  37 ;  his  sublime  description  of  the  Supreme 

Being,  ibid. 
Zoroaster  the  younger,  contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  reformer  of  the 

Per^mn  religion,  i v.  135;   the  books  Sadder  and  Zendavetta  attributed  to  him, 

spurious,  136,  137. 
Zorohabtl,  prince  of  the  Jews,  who  led  them  from  tlie  Babylonian  captivity,  ii.  469 : 

built  the  second  Temple,  470. 


III.  SCRIPTURAL  INDEX 
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THE  LEADING  PARAGRAPHS,  PROPHECIES*,   AND  TEXTS, 
ADDUCED  FROM  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


GENESIS. 


vok        pi«. 


OKHBSIS. 


Ch.  yer. 
Ih^i     }  i-  310—316,  ii.  l-«. 

i.  10-14,  i.  316—322. 

i.  Ifr— 17,  ii.  6—9. 

i.  18—25,  i.  315,  317,  ii.  6,  iii.  3. 

ii.  i — 7t  ii.  9 — 14. 

ii.  •8—19,  ii.  15—22. 

ii.  20,  ii.  6. 

u.  21,  ii.  23—24 

ii.  22—24,  ii.  24—26. 

V.  1—16,  ii.  26-32. 

V.  17—24,  ii.  32,  iv.  2—5. 

V.  25,  26,  ii.  33. 
V.  :*— 32,  ii.  33—38,  iv.  9.  11. 
vi.  1—13,  i  322.  ii.  38—40,  iii.  12,  13. 
vi. 

Vll. 

vii.  11—24  \  i.  323—335,  IL  38,  41,  iv. 
viii.  1—19  }      13,  14 

vii i.  20 — 22\..  ^, ^q  .     ,. 

ix.  1—17     j       **'~^  ^^'  *^ 

ix.  •24—27,  i.  351—356,  ii.  43,  iv.  379. 

X.  1—32,  i.  .%2— 357,  ii  44—51. 

xi.  1—9,  L  365-368. 

xi.  10—26,  ii.  44—51. 

xi.  27—32,  ii.  106—109. 

xii.  1—20.  ii.  109— 111. 

xiit  1 — 18,  ii.  HI. 

xiv.  1—24,  i.  397,  398,  il  112—113,  iv. 

22—26. 
XV.  1— 21,  ii.  115,  i.  413— 42L 
xvi.  1— 16,  ii.  113—116. 
xvii.  1— 27,  ii.  116,  117- 
xviii.  1— 33,  ii.  117,  118. 


ri.  14—22  \  i.  322,  323,  ii.  39,  iiL  12, 
rii.  1—10    /      la 


Ch.  ▼».  toL    .  _ 

xix.  1—29,  iL  118—121. 

xix.  30—38,  iL  121. 

XX.  1—18,  ii.  121,  I2S. 

xxL  1—34,  iL  122. 

xxiL  1—19,  iL  123.  128,  L  496L 

xxiiL  i— 20,  iL  12& 

xxiv.  1 — 55,  iL  130,  L  35. 

xzv.  1-10,  iL  14a 

zxv.  19—34  iL  130. 

xxvL  1—33,  IL  131. 

zxvL  34  35,  IL  133. 

xxviL  1—46,  ii.  ISS— 134. 

xxviiL  1—22,  iL  13ft. 

xxix.  1—36,  iL  136—137. 

XXX.  1—43    I       *:     i«j|^ 1*. 

xxxi.]-66{     "-J^-W. 

"'^  \-^  I  a  134 
xxxiii.  1 — 20  ) 

xxxiv.  1-31,  u.  13ft. 

XXXV.  1 — 29,  iL  137* 

xxxvii.  L  86.   1 

xxxviiL — xlv.  >  iL  138 — 14S. 

xlvL  1—7.       > 

xlvi.  8—27,  ii.  143—147. 

xlvU.  1—31,  ii.  130, 14a 

xlviii.  1—22,  iL  146,  147. 

xlix.  "1—28,  iL  147—161. 

1.  1—26,  iL  161. 


BXODUf. 

i.  1—22,  iL  162,  16SL 
iL  1-25,  iL  163,  164 
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EXODUS. 

Cb.  ver.       voL     pag. 

iii.  1—22,  ii.  161,  iii  687,  i.  407- 

iv.  1—31,  ii.  165. 

V.  1—23,  ii.  166. 

;:!;.  \~z }  "•  ^«^i67. 

vii.  15—26,  ii  167, 169. 

viii.  1— 15,  ii.  169,  170. 

viii.  16—19,  ii.  171. 

viii.  24—32,  ii.  172. 

ix.  1 — 7,  ii'  173. 

ix.  8—12,  ii.  17a 

ix.  13-35,  iL  174,  176. 

X.  1— 20,  ii.  177. 

X.  21—27,  ii.  178. 

X.  28,  29    i     jj  ,.g 

xi.  4-8     \     "•  ^'^• 

xii   1—30,  ii.  179— 181,  16,  65. 

xii.31— 61\   181,   182,  146,  241,  244, 

xiii.  1—16/  246,  248. 

xiii.  17— 22>   ii   181,  182,  1.376,  389— 

xiv.  1—31    5  396. 

XV.  •1—21,  ii.  183,  184,  i.  421. 

XV.  23—26,  ii.  184. 

xvi.  1—36,  ii.  185. 

xvii.  1—16,  ii.  186. 

xviii.  1—27,  ii  186. 

xix.  12—5,  ii.  187,  iv.  266. 

XX-  1—21,  ii.  187,  188,  232,  iii.  66. 

xxi.  1—27,  ii  235,  236,  289,  ill  331. 

xxii.  1,  ii.  341. 

xxii.  20,  ii.  232. 

xxii.  21— 25,  ii.  236,262. 

xxii.  28,  ii.  390. 

xxiii.  4,  5,  ii.  234. 

xxiii.  10,  11,  ii.  236. 

xxiii.  14— 17,  ii.  244,  246. 

xxiii.  27—29,  ii.  262. 

xxv.  8—22,  ii.  243,  244,  240. 

xxviii.  1—43,  ii.  240. 

xxix.  26,  27,  ii.  247. 

xxix.  38—42,  ii.  248. 

xxxi.  18,  ii.  189. 

xxxii.  1—36,  ii.  189,  190. 

xxxiii.  1 — 23,  ii.  190,  iii.  74. 

xxxiv.  1—35,  ii.  190,  191,  iii.  134. 


LEVITICUS. 

vi.  2—26,  iii.  102. 

ix.  1—21,  ii.  242. 

X.  11,  ii.  242. 

xix.  18,  ii.  234,  iii.  326. 

XX.  2,  ii.  232. 

xxiii.  5,  i.  12. 

xxv.  1—24,  ii.  252,  252,  254. 

xxvi.  3-26,  ii.  211. 


NUMBERS. 

Ch.ver.  vol.  page. 

i.  3,  ii.  146. 

i.  17—46,  ii.  146. 

ui.  12—61,  ii.  241. 

V.  12—31,  ii.  142. 

vL  24—26,  iL  42,  iii  28a 

X.  U,  12,  ii  191. 

xi.  4—36,  ii  191,  i  403—406. 

xii  1—16,  ii  192,  i  379 

xiii  1—20,  ii  193,  i.  374. 

xiv.  1—46,  ii.  193, 194. 

xvi  1—60,  ii.  194—197. 

xvii  1—13,  ii  197. 

XX.  1—13,  ii.  198. 

xxi.  1 — 3,  ii  291. 

xxi  4—9,  ii  261,  iii  312. 

xxi  10—36,  i  409,  410. 

xxii  1—41,  ii  200,  201. 

^v:.*  IZ^}   "•  1»^209,  i  74. 
xxvi.  1—64,  ii.  239. 
xxvii  1 — 9,  ii.  263. 
xxvUi  1—31,  ii.  248,  249. 
xxxi.  14—17,  ii  291. 
xxxi.  36—40,  ii.  291. 
xxxii.  6—38,  ii.  262. 
xxxiii.  1—49,  i  397—400. 
xxxiii.  63—66,  i  420. 
xxxiv.  1—12,  i  414—416. 
XXXV.  1—34,  i  423,  424. 
xxxvi  1—34,  ii  263. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


i.  19—46,  u.  193,  194. 

ii  23,  i.  368,  iv.  425,  374,  421. 

iii  23—27,  ii  199. 

iv.  19,  ii  231. 

viii  16,  ii.  266. 

ix.  9—18,  iu.  76. 

xi.  10,  i.  374. 

xiii.  1—16,  ii  232,  233. 

XV.  1— 11,  ii263,  264. 

xvii  16—18,  ii  362. 

xviii«.  16—19,  ii  188,  ui  113. 

XX.  16—18,  i  418. 

xxiii.  3—4,  ii.  345. 

xxviii*.  1—68,  ii.  209— 2ia 

XXX*  1—20,  ii  219—221,266. 

xxxi.  10—13,  ii  246. 

xxxi*.  24—29,  ii  210. 

xxxii*.  1-43,  ii.  222—230. 

xxxiii*.  7,  ii  166. 

xxxiii*.  8—10,  ii  242. 

xxxiv.  5—12,  ii  265^266. 
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JOSHUA. 


II.  SAMUEL. 


413. 


Ch.  Tcr.  vol.    pig. 

!"•  ;^*7  I  i,  412. 

v'l'  i  "•  ^^ 

vi.  1—26,  ii.  261,  iii.  004. 

X-  1—43,  ii.  262,  267. 

xi.  1—20,  ii.  267,  i  4ia 

xii.  1—24. 

xiii.  1—32,     ^  J.  267  268. 

XIV.  1-15,      K4ial4i(5. 

XV.  XVI.  XVll.   J 

xxi.  1—45,  i.  423,  424. 
xxii.  1—9,  ii.  252. 
xxii.  10—34,  ii.  268—270. 
xxiv.  1—25,  ii.  270. 


Ch.  var.        ToL    pag. 
i*  17-27.  ii.  827-«29. 
ii— v.  ii.  329,  330,  L  42& 
vi.  1—17.  ii.  331. 
vii*.  1—16,  ii.  332— 336. 
viii.  1—13,  ii.  340. 

'^'  \~^^  \  "•  341—343. 
xii.  1 — 23,  j 

xii.  26—31,  ii.  344. 

xiii.  xiv.  ii.  315. 

XV— xix.  ii.  316—349. 

XX.  1 -23,  iL  319,  35a 

xxi.  1—22,  ii.  850,  351,  302. 

xxiv.  1—25,  iL  351->354, 176. 


JUDGES. 

ii.  1 — 5,  ii.  270. 

iii.  9—31,  ii.  272. 

iv.  8,  iii.  606. 

v«.  1—31,  ii.  275—279. 

vi.  1—40,  iu  280,  281. 

vlii.\-?8,    i    ii-27^2«S. 

^'^:  }  "•  2»7-292. 
xiii— xvi.  ii.  292—299. 
xvii — xxi.  iL  271,  252. 


RUTH. 


iv.  13—22,  iii.  44,  46. 


I.  S.IMUEL. 

i.  1—28.  iL  299,#.  35. 
iiM-IO,  iL  mm,  301. 
ii.  12-25,  IL  176. 
ill.  1—21,  iL  :W)2,  303. 
iv. — viiL  ii.  303—306,  344. 
ix— xi.  ii.  :i09,  310. 
xii.  1  -25,  ii.  :i07,  :V»0. 
xiiL  xiv.  iL  311.  312. 
XV.  1—35,  ii.  3i:i— 315. 
xvL  1— 13,  iL315.  317,  iiL65. 
xvL  14-23,  iL  317. 
xviL  1-5H,  iL  316,  317. 
xviiL  1  — :K),  iL  317,  318,  319. 
xix— xxiii.  ii.  319,  ;«0,  ;i44. 
xxiv-  xxvii.  ii.  320,  321. 
xxviii*.  :i— 25.   iL  :tt3-327.  350,    iii. 
107. 


I  KINGS. 

i.  1—63,  ii.  364,  366. 

ii.  1—46,  iL  366— 357. 

iii.  1—15,  iL  358. 

iiL  16—28,  iL  364. 

iv.  21—24,  iL  362,  i.  4ia 

iv.  29—34,  iL  364. 

V.  1—18,  iL  358. 

vi.  1—38,  ii.  259,  358,  L  22s,  298. 

viL  1— 51,iL361. 

viiL  1—60,  iL  359,  361,  301. 

ix.  1—28,  iL  361,  362. 

X.  11— 22.  iL362.iv.  132. 

xi*.  1—13,  ii.  363,  L  427-428L 

xi.  14—39,  iL  36a 

xii.  1—24,  ii.  376. 

*»:2p-^l     iL377. 
xiii.  1 — 34,   \ 

xiv.  1—30,  iL  377,  881. 

xiv.  21—29,  ii.  37a 

XV.  1—4,  ii.  379. 

XV.  9—24,  iL  380,  414. 

XV.  25—30,  ii.  382. 

xvi.  1—34,  iL  382,  394. 

xvii.  1—24,  iL  386—387. 

xyiii.  1-46,    J  jj^  3«6-30a 

XIX.  1 — 21,       ) 

xxii.  2—40.  ii.  383. 

xxiL41-61,  iL376,  884. 

L  2—18.  iL  393. 

ii.  1—25.  iL  3SI4,  396. 

iiL  1—27,  iL  394,  306,  376. 

iv.  1—44.  iL  396. 

v.  1—27.  iL  396. 

vlt'S,  |"-3^«^ 
viiL  1   -29,  iL  395,  306. 

L"/r:2?'  I  ".394,30a 

xiL  f-ai, /"•'^•'^- 
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II.  KINOS. 

Ch.       ver.     toL  pag. 

xiii.  1—25,  ii.  398. 

xiv.  1—7,  ii.  398,  309. 

xiv.  23—29,  ii.  412. 

XV.  1,  ii.  399. 

XV.  29—38,  7 

xvi.  1—19,  >ii.  417,  418,  419,  426. 

xvii.  5,  6,     3 

xyiii.  1     37,  1--    42(5 430 

xix.  1—37,     S      4^'>— 4W- 

XX.  1— 21,ii.  430. 

xxi.  1—18,  ii.  431. 

xxi.  19—26,  ii.  431—434. 

xxiii.  31—34,  ii.  437- 

^iv.'  f^^^'  I  "•  438-441 ;  iv.  56. 
xxiv.  8—16,  ii.  442,  443. 
xxiv.  17 — 20,  )  •.    ^.4      AAm 
XXV.  1-21,      I  »•  444-447. 

XXV.  22—26,  ii.  450. 


I.  CHRONICLES. 

V.  26,  ii.  416;  iv.  56. 

XX.  3,  ii.  m4. 

xxi.  1—30,  ii.  176,  351—354. 

xxii*.  6—10,  ii.  :i:M. 

xxiii — xxvii.  ii.  355. 

xxix.  10—12,  ii.  357. 


II.  CHRONICLES. 

vi.  1—42,  ii.  359. 
xiii.  11—18,  ii.  378. 

xv^'r,o;}"-380,381. 

xvi.  7— 14,  ii.  3a3. 
xvii.  1—19,  ii.  383. 

xifl^^'}"-^^'^^- 
XX.  1—37,  ii.  384,  385. 
xxi.  12,  ii.  392. 
xxii.  10—12,    ^  ;.   „^ 
xxiii.  1—21,     S  "•  '*''•*• 
xxiv.  1— 27,  ii.  397,  398. 
xxv.  1—28,  ii.  398. 
xxvi.  1—21,  ii.  399,  400. 
xxvii.  1 — 9,  ii.  417- 
xxviii.  1—26,  ii.  417,  419. 
xxix.  1—36,  ii.  426. 
xxx.  1—27,  ii.  427. 

xxxiii.  1 — 20,  ii.  431. 
\  11,  iv.  58. 
xxxiii.       ^  20—25,  ii.  431^435. 


II.  pURONICLES. 
Ch.  ver.  voL       pig. 

xxxvi.  1 — 4,  ii.  437. 
xxxvi.  5—7,  ii.  438,  439. 
xxxvi.  8—10,  ii.  440—441. 
xxxvi.  11--21,  ii.  443—446. 


EZRA. 

i.  1—4,  il  440,  467,  469 ;  iv.  99. 

i.  6—11,  ii.  469. 

ii.  1—70,  il  469. 

iii.  1—6,  iL  469. 

iii.  7—13,  ii.  470. 

iv.  1—6,  ii.  480. 

iv.  6—24,  il  481. 

V— X.  ii.  482,  483 ;  iv.  124. 


NEHEMIAH. 

iii.  1—32,  i.  437. 

iv — vi.  ii.  484. 

vii.  6—73,  ii.  469. 

viii — xii.  ii.  485,  630. 

xiii.  1-31,  u.  486,  486,  631. 


ESTHER. 

i.  ii. ;  ii.  448,  481. 

iii— X.  ii.  482,  483 ;  iv.  133,  134. 


JOB. 

i.  1—3,  ii.  61,  62,  69. 
i.  4—22,  ii.  69—61. 
il  1—13,  ii.  61—63.. 
iii.  1—26,  il  63-66.    • 

vk\7-21,|"-^'^'»^- 
viii.  1—22,  ii.  68. 
ix.  1—10,  ii.  96—98. 

1^1-72^  i>^«9'70. 

xi.  1—26,  ii.  70,  93. 
xii.  1—23, 

• » • 

xui. 
xiv. 
XV.  1—35,  ii.  73. 

xvii.\-T6.}  "73,74,94. 

xviii.  1 — 21,  ii.  7 St. 


a.  1 — jso,  11.  /u,  vo. 

tii.  1—23,  7 

ciii.  7—26,  Vii.  71—73. 

uv.  7-17,3 
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xix».  1—29,  ii.  76—78. 

XX.  1—29,  ii.  79. 

xxi.  1—34,  u.  81,  82,94. 

xxii.  1—30,  ii.  82, 100. 

xxiii,  xxiv.  ii.  82, 93, 98. 

XXV.  1— «,  u.  82. 

xxvi.  1 — 14,  ii.  83, 69. 

xxvii— xxxi.  ii.  83, 84, 94, 96, 98, 99. 

xxxii — xxxvii.  iL  85—88,  iv.  1 17. 

xxxviii.  31,  32.  ii.  96. 

xxxviii.— xli.  ii.  88,89,  101,  63. 

xlil  1—0,  ii.  89. 

xlii.  7—10,  ii.  90,  91. 

xlii.  11— 17,  ii.91,92,63. 


P8ALM8. 

ii«.  1—12, 1  289,  ii.  3d6--338,  866,  Hi. 

472. 
xvi*.  ii.  338,  iii.  468. 
xviii.  5,  iii.  468. 
xxii*.  ii.  338,  iii.  231. 
xxxii.  1 — 5,  iL  343. 
xxxiiL  6,  iiL  68,  i.  310. 
xxxiv.  19—21,  iii.  464. 
xxxvi.  4—7,  L  310,  312. 
xlv*.  ii.  339,  365,  iii  83. 
xlviii.  2,  i.  428. 
Iv.  1—23,  ii.  347,  i.  13. 
Ixviii*.  ii.  338. 

Ixix.  21—26,  iL  347,  iiL  22a 
Ixxii*.  iL  339. 
IxxxiL  6 — 11,  iiL  154. 
Ixxxix*.  ii.  335,  338,  iii.  76. 
xcL  11— 13,  iiL  78,379. 
ciiL  1—14,  ii.  343. 
cvi.  9,  i.  396. 
cix.  6—9,  iL  347. 
ex*.  iL  338. 
cxvi.  3,  iii.  468. 
cxviii*.  iL  338,  iii.  169. 
cxxxii*.  iL  338,  360. 
cxxxv.  14— 18,  iL  231. 
cxxxviL  1 — 4,  i,«450. 
cxxxix.  21,  22,  ii.  350. 
cxlix.  6—9,  iii.  367. 


ECCLE8IAKTB;i. 


CANTICLES. 


i— xiL  ii.  366—371. 
xi.  5,  iii.  302. 


PROVERBS. 


^iii*.  22—26,  ii.  399,  65,  425. 

*L  14, 

xv. 

xxiv. 

XXX.  8,  9,  iii.  315,  346'. 


Ch.  ver.     vol    pa^ 
lllk,   {ii.366,36a 


.  14,     ) 

r.  22,     y   iv.  101. 

civ.  6,   j 


ISAIAH. 

L  2,  iL  222. 

V*  1—7.  iiL  187. 

vi*  1—13,  iL  400-404,  iiL  631. 

vii*  6—9.  ii  4ia 

vii*.  10—16,  iL  419,  480. 

▼iii*.  6—8,  iL  480, 481. 

ix*.  1,  3,  iiL  9a 

ix*  6,  7.ii.431,iv.  255. 

x*.  80—23,  iL  481. 

xi*.  1—4,  iiL  76, 76. 

xi*  11,  L  374. 

xiv*.  3—28.  iv.  78—76. 

xviiL  1,  L  379 ;  iL  866. 

xix*.  2,  iv.  449. 

xix*.  11-13,  L  376,  377. 

XX*  1—4,  L  379 ;  iL  480,  iv.  57,  6a 

xxvi.  4,  iL  222. 

xxviii.  4,  iii.  178. 

xxviii:  6,  ii.  43a 

xxxiv.  17-^80,  iL  43a 

xxxviii.  1—87,  ii-  48a 

xL  3—6,  iii.  6a 

xlii*.  1,  iiL  7a 

xliiL  7f  L  3ia 

^:^:i^^  \  "•  ^  »«>-»»^ 

xlviL  9,  iv.  18a 

xlix.  4—6,  iii.  198,  199. 

UiL  1—13,  iL  404-^11.  iii  88^  199, 

210,  238,  371. 
Ix.  1—11,  ii  428,  488^  iiL  84a 


JKREMIAH. 

i.  6,  iL  308. 
iL  18,  L  4ia 
vi*.  22,  iii.  461. 
XV.  1,  iL  30a 
xvii.  9,  iii.  1I7* 
xviL  la  iii.  Ua 
XX.  14—18,  iL  64. 
xxii*.  18—30,  iL  440,  44a 
xxiii*.  6, 6,  ii.  44a 
xxiv.  5,  ii.  447* 
XXV*.  1— la  iL  440. 
XXV*  15—26,  iv.  69. 
xxvi.  20—33,  iL  44a 
xxix*.  10,  iL  44a 
xxxL  31-33,  iii.  304. 
xxxii.  4,  5,  ii.  44a 
xxxiv.  3-88,  ii  445. 
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Ch.         va.     ToL    paf. 

xxxvi  1—30,  ii.  441. 

xxxvii*.  2—17,  ii-  446. 

x»(ix.  1 — 7t  ii-  446. 

xliii*.  8—13,    )    ..    .,,   .     jg^c 

xlivM-30,     \   "•461,1V.  456. 

xlvi*.  25,  i.  378. 
xlvi*.  27,  28,  ii.  221. 
xlvii».4,  i.  374. 
1*  18—38,  iv.  70. 
Ii*.  7-58,  iv.  71. 
lii  31,  ii.  460. 


Ch.  ret.  voL    peg. 

X*.  1—21,  il  627. 

xi*.  1—4,  ii.  628. 

xi*.  6—30,  ii.  628, 638--666. 

xi*.  30-39,  iii.  611—614. 

xi*.  40—46,  ii.  628,  uL  033. 

xii*.  1—7,  ii.  529,  520—622,  iii  859. 

xii»  8—11,  u.  529,  522—524. 

xii*.  12,  ii.  529,  524— 527. 

xii*.  13,  ii  629,  iU.  369. 


H08EA. 


EZEKIEL. 

i*.  1—26,  ii  443. 

ii*  7—10,  iii.  607. 

xiv.  14—20,  ii  489. 

XX*  47,  iii  227. 

xxi*.  25—27,  ii.  446. 

xxiii  38,  39,  ii.  379. 

xxiv.  1,  ii  444. 

xxvi*.  21,  i.  446. 

xxviii.  5,  i  379. 

xxix.  11,  iv.  465. 

xxix.  14,  i.  374. 

xxix.  15,  ii.  448. 

xxix.  18,  ii.  454. 

XXX.  1  —  12,  ii.  454. 

XXX.  5,  i  3  9. 

XXX.  14,  i.  378. 

XXX.  17,  i.  376. 

xxxi.  1 — 18,  ii  446. 

xxxvi.  25—28,  iii  305,  306. 

xxxvii  16,  ii.  479. 

xliii  4,  ii.  472. 


DANIEL. 


i*.  4—7.  ii  413. 
i*.  10, 11,  ii.  413. 
iii*.  4,  ii.  413. 
iv*.  14,  iii  142. 


JOEL. 


ii  2a— 31,  iii  467. 
iii  1—14,  iii  631. 


AMOS. 


i  1.  ii  413. 

v*.  25—27,  ii  415,  416,  iii  478. 
vii*.  9—17,  ii  414,  415. 
vui*.8,  9,ii414. 


JONAH. 


i*.  17,  iii.  110. 

iii*.  1—10,  i  451,  452,  ii.  412,  416,  ui 
1 10,  130,  iv.  64. 


i.  1—3,  ii.  439. 

i.  4—21,  ii  465. 

ii.  1—49,  ii  466—468,  495,  496. 

iii*.  i— 30,  ii.  458,  459. 

iv*.  1—37,  ii.  460. 

V*.  1— 31,ii461— 466. 

vi.  1—28,  ii  466,  466. 

vii.  1—4,  ii.  496,  497- 

vii*.  6,  ii  497. 

vii*.  6,  ii.  497. 

vii*.  7,  ii.  497. 

vii*.  8,  ii.  498—505. 

vii*.  9—12,  ii  606,  506. 

vii*.  13,  14,  ii  506. 

vii*.  21—26,  ii.  621. 

viii*.  1—3,  ii.  507- 

viii*.4— 12,  ii607— 600. 

xiu*.  13,  14,  ii  512,  519. 

viii*.  15—27,  ii-  509,  610,  613. 

ix.  1—23,  ii.  513. 

ix*.  24—27,  ii  514—620. 


MtCAR. 

v*.  2— 6,  ii.  366,  424—426,  691. 
vi  6—8,  ii  200. 


NAHUlf. 

!:  ^  .    \  iv.  64. 
11.  6,  7,  / 

iii  7—15,  iv.  64,  i  37a 

HABAKKUK. 

ii  15,  16,  iv.  71. 

ZEFHANIAH. 

ii  13—15,  iy.  66. 
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IIAOOAI. 


Ch.  yet.    foL    p«g. 
i.  1— 12.  ii.471. 
ii*.  C-9,  ii.  471—473. 
ii»  17— 19,  ii.471. 


WIBQOM  OF  SOLOMON. 

Cb.  mt.  ToL  pag. 

X.  I,  2,  ii.  22. 

xi.  23->26,  iii.  315. 

xiv.  1^28,  iy.  463,  464. 

xvi.  6,  7,  iii.  312. 

xix.  G,  iii.  304. 


ZECHARIAII. 


ECCLE8IA8TICUS. 


ii*  1—6,  iL  479. 

ii*.  6,  7,  iv.  124. 

iv*.  8.  9,  ii.  474. 

vi*.  12—16,  ii.  475. 

ix.  4,  i.  440. 

ix*.  10,  ii.  476. 

xi*.  4—14,  ii.  470—480. 

xii*.  9, 10,  ii.  477. 

xiii*.  0—9,  it  478,  479. 


xxiy.  26,  26,  i.  32a 
xxiv.  28,  it  4.    • 
xxviii.  1 — 6,  iii.  348. 
xlviii.  1 — 10,  iii.  64. 
xlviii,  12—14.  il  307. 
Ii.  10,  iii.  176. 


SUSANNA. 


MALACHI. 

i.  2,  ii.  133. 
i.  6—14,  ii.  487. 
ii.  1—10,  ii.  487. 
ii.  11— 16,  ii.  487. 
iii*.  1--4,  ii.  487,  488. 
iii*.  8—12,  ii.  487. 
iv.  5,  ii.  488. 


45—64.  ii.  488. 


BEL  AND  DRAGON. 


1—42,  iL  46a 


APOCRYPHA. 


TOBIT. 

i.  1— 21,  ii.  430,  iv.66. 
vi.  1— 17,iv.a2. 
xiv.  4— ^J,  ii.  471.  472,  iv.  65. 
xiv.  11 — 15,  iii.  65. 


JUDITH. 

i.  1—16,  ii.  432,  iv.  60. 
iv.  1—15,  ii.  433. 
V.  6— 18,  ii.  114,434. 
ix— XV.  ii.  43:^,  iv.  62. 
xvi.  1— 17,  ii.  434,  435. 
xvi.  23,  ii.  434. 


WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON. 

vi.  17—19.  iii.  284. 
ix.  0,  10,  ii.  365; 


I.  MACCABEES. 

i.  1 — 9,  ii.  37. 

i.  10—64,  ii.  646—640. 

ii.  1—70,  ii.  660,  651. 

•"'  J"^I'     \  ii-  W2.  W* 
IV.  1 — ^26,     S 

iv.  28—61,  iL  663,  654. 

vi.  1—16,  \  iL  664 :  liL  211^ 

vL  20,        /  L  176. 

vi.  18—27,  ii.  667. 

vi.  28—63,  iL  66& 

vii.  1—4,  ii.  659. 

viL  6—22,  ii.  660. 

vii.  2a-50,  iL  660. 

viiL  1—32,   (  ..  j^. 

ix.  1-23,      ]  '*•  *^*- 

ix.  23-31,  ii.  663. 

ix.  32—73,  iL  663,  664. 

X.  1—69,  iL  664---567. 

xL  1—62,  iL  668,  660. 

xii.  1—55,  ii.  669,  57a 

xiv.  1-23,  ;  "•  W,  571. 
xiv.  24—27,  iL  571. 
XV.  1—41,  iL  571,  672. 
xvi.  1—24,  iL  572,  573. 
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II.  MACCABEES. 


1-h 


Tcr.        vol.    pag. 


V.  17    11>.    ) 

vi.  \H-'M,    }  ii.  647— 600. 

vii.  1-42,     j 

wii.  2il— :W».  ii.  553. 

ix.  I  -2H,  ii.  554. 

X-  1  4—  'Mi,  ii.  557. 

xi.  1— ^M{.  ii.  557,  i.  175. 

Ml.    1      -.)/,   11.  007- 

xiii.  1,  i.  175. 
xiii.  'S-  24,  ii.  55!K 
xiv.  1,  2.  i.  175. 


m:\v  tkst.vmkxt. 

MATTHEW. 

i.  I-I7,  iii-  42—47- 

i.  18— '25,  ii.  4'22,  iii.  4(»,  41. 

11.  1 — A.  I.  i.y.  III.  .w>. 

ii.  4-12,  ii.    421,  424,  425,    iii.  33.  W», 

04. 
ii.  13  -IH.  iii.  57,  5«. 
ii.  \U  -23.  iii.  5«. 
iii.  1 — 4,  iii.  *»2. 
iii.  5  -  12.  iii.  71. 
ill.  13  -  17,  iii.  72— 7*>- 
iv.  Ill,  iii.  7i;-H0.  i.  4:U),  431. 
iv.  17.  iii.  «3.  IM». 

IV.  l»-25.  iii.  1)5,  104. 

V.  1,  iii.  IJ5. 

>.  2     10.  iii.  343. 
\.  11-11;,  iii.  343.  344. 
\.  17.  1».  iii.  270.  323. 
\.  2i».  iii.  X\H,  33y. 
\.  21 -I**;,  iii.  3:w. 
V.  27— .32.  iii.  :«2 

V.  :i.3     37.  iii.  .3,32— 3;i5. 
\.  :MI     42.  iii.  .331. 

\.  43     4»,  iii.  32H.  3211. 

M.  1      4.  iii.  310,  341. 

\  I.  5,  II,  iii.  311. 

M.  7.  ».  iii.  341.:i42. 

M.  'J.  10.  iii.  323  -,3'2«l.  (i^. 

\i.  11—15,  iii.  315-353. 

M.  W;     IM.  iii.  .342. 

VI.  Ill     2  4,  iii.  .344.  ii.  37t». 
\i.  2:»-  34.  lii.  34(»,  :i47. 
\ii.  1      ii.  lii.  3  42. 

\:i.  7      11.  i»i.  325. 
Ml.  15  -23.  iii.  :C>3.  320 
\ii.  2.'{.  2U,  iii.  271. 
Mil.  1      4.  lii.  !I7.  M- 
\;i     .'»      13.  iji.  UH. 
\\  '..   11.  15.   1:1.  'Xt. 

\iii.  i«;.  17.  li.  405 

Mil    2it-  34    ill    10.'>.  274. 


Ch.    Tcr.  ToL  pttg. 

ix.  1 — 8,  iii.  97. 

ix.  9,  iii.  103. 

ix.  17,  iii.  308. 

ix.  18— 2(>,  ii.  99. 

ix.  33,  34.  iii.  lOa 

x.  2—42.  iii  103,  120,  121,  ii.  119. 

XL  2—15.  iii.  85—87. 

xi.  25—27,  iii-  147- 

xii.  1—15,  iii.  101— 103. 

xii.  22—45.  iii.  107—110,  ii.  17fi. 

xii.  4«>-50,  iii.  111. 

xiii.  1—53,  iii.  112—120,361. 

xiii.  54 — 58,  iii.  122. 

xiv.  1,  2.  iii.  143. 

xiv.  ;i— 12.  iii.  84.  121. 

xiv.  13—21.  iii  122—124. 

xiv.  22—36.  iii.  124.  \25. 

XV.  1—21,  iii.  127,  12a 

XV.  22—28,  iii.  128.  129. 

XV.  29—39,  iii.  129,  130. 

xvi.  1—1.  iii.  110,126. 

xvi.  5—13,  iii.  130. 

xvi.  13-28.  iiL  130,  131,  132.       • 

xvii.  1  —  13.  iii.  132— 134. 

xvii.  14—23.  iii.  1S4.  135. 

xvii.  24-27,  iii.  i:i5,  136,  49. 

xviii.  1—17,  iii.  136,137. 

xviii.  18,  iii.  131. 

xviii.  21-35,  iii.  13a 

xix.  1-12.  iii.  154-156. 

xix.  13—15,  iii.  154{. 

xix.  16—26,  iii.  156»  157.  194. 

!f^l-6.^'i   "i- 138,181,1.  11. 

XX-  17—19,  iii.  161. 

XX-  20—24.  iii.  137. 

XX.  29—34,  iiL  163. 

xxi.  1—11.  iii.  168— 171. 

xxi  12—16,  iii.  I7I. 

xxi  17—22.  iii.  166,  173, 173. 

xxi.  23—27,  iii.  174. 

xxi.  33—46.  iii.  14.  15. 

xxii.  16-46.  iii.  173—176. 

xxiii.  1 — 39,  iii.  176,  iu  480,  iii.  660. 

xxiv*.  1-25,  iiL  177.  6«^-667. 

l[^ri-^!i-«^-673.369. 

XXV.  37—46,  iiL  361,  674—676. 
xxvL  1—16.  iiL  177.17a 
xxvL  17— ao,  iiL  179—186. 
xxvL  31—35,  iiL  187. 
xxvL  36—46,  iiL  197. 
xxvL  47—66.  iiL  197—201. 
xxvL  67—68,  iii.  207—310. 
xxvL  69-76.  iii  906—807. 
xxviL  1—10.  iiL  211—313. 
xxviL  12—14.  iiL  213— 220. 
xxviL  15-31,  iiL  221 -236. 
xxviL  33-60.  iiL  336—333. 
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xxviL  61—54,  in.  233,  234 

xxvii.  67— Gl,  iii.  238,  239. 

xxviL  62— €6,  iii.  240. 

xxviii.  1—16,  iii.  246—249,  250. 

xxviiL  16,  17,  iii.  2G2. 

xxviiL  1&— 20,  iii  266,  283—285. 


MARK. 


L  IS,  iii.  15, 76. 

1.  15,  iii.  15,  92. 

i.  34,  iii.  104. 

ii.  5—10,  iii.  131. 

ii  23—28,  iii.  101,  102. 

iiL20,  21,  iU.  111. 

iv.  8,  iiL  116. 

iv.  26—29,  iii.  302. 

iv.  37—41,  iiL  14,  105. 

V.  1—13,  iiL  104, 105. 

vL  1—11,  iiL  120. 

vi.  17—28,  iii.  84. 

Ti.  35—47,  iiL  123, 124. 

viL  5—13,  iiL  336. 

viL  24—30,  iiL  129. 

vu.  31—37,  iiL  130. 

viiL  1—21,  iiL  130. 

K*~^*    }  iiL  132,  L  21. 

ix.  2-^15,  iiL  133. 

ix.33— 35,  iiL137. 

ix.  36—40,  iu.  137. 

x.  1,  iiL  164. 

X.  2—12,  iii.  165. 

X.  13—22,  iu.  166. 

X.  23—27,  iii.  157. 

X.  32—34,  iiL  161. 

X.  46—52,  iiL  162. 

xL  12—14,  iii.  172. 

xL  20,  21,  iii.  173. 

xiL  13 — 37,  iii.  174. 

xiiL  35,  i.  14. 

xiv.  12,  i.  66. 

xiv.51 — 54,  iiL  204. 

xiv.  58,  59,  iiL  88. 

xiv.  72,  iii.  206,  207. 

XV.  1,  iiL  213,  218. 

XV.  3—19,  iiL  221,  222. 

XV.  21—32,  iii.  226—228. 

XV.  3,3—41,  iiL  231—236. 

XV.  42—47.  iii.  238,  239. 

xvLl,2,  i.  17,18. 

xvi.  4,  i.  436. 

xvL  9,  iii.  104. 

xvL  16.  iiL  37,  283. 


LUKE. 

Ch.  nt,  vol   pag. 

i  1-4,  iiL  *-«. 

i  5-56,  uL  38-41,  S3,  iL  421, 

iL  1, 2,  iiL  48—53. 

IL  a— 16,  iiL  63—56,73, 8S. 

ii.  22-^30,  iiL  5& 

ii.  41-49,  iii.  61,  62. 

iiLl— S,L8»-e0,iiL   S. 

iiL  4 — 6,  iiL  6S. 

ilL  15,  iii.  63,  73- 

iiL  19,  20,  iu.  71>  84. 

iiL  23—38,  iiL  42-47. 

iv.  1—13,  iiL  76—80,  198. 

iv.  15— S7,  iiL  94-INI»  105. 

V.  15,  iiL  96. 

vL  1—5,  iiL  101^103. 

vLe— ll,iiL  103. 

vL  17-49,  iiL  9a 

viL  1—10,  iiL  9a 

▼iL  11 — 17,  iiL  99. 

ViL  36—50,  iiL  168,  177. 

viiL  13,  iiL  US. 

ix.  1—5,  iiL  120, 121. 

ix.  12—17,  iii.  124. 

ix.  22—27,  iiL  132. 

ix.  28-^,  iiL  132—134. 

ix.  37—43,  iiL  135. 

ix.  51—62,  iiL  146. 

X.  1—24,  iiL  146— 14a 

X.  25—37,  iii.  149,  150. 

X.  38—42,  iiL  150. 

xL  5,  xviiL  14,  iiL  161. 

XiiL  6—9,  iii.  17^ 

xiiL  31—84,  iiL  17a 

xvi.  20,  iiL  229,  iL  84. 

xviL  28-32,  IL  119. 

xviiL  15—27,  iiL  156, 107. 

xviiL  31—34,  iiL  161. 

xviii.  35-^3,  iiL  162. 

xix.  1—10,  iii.  162. 

xix.  11—27,  iiL  16SL 

xix.  41,  L  426,  UL  56a 

xix.  46,  iii.  17a 

XX.  1 — 8,  iiL  loa 

XX.  20—26,  iiL  174. 

XX.  27—38,  iiL  175. 

xxi.  5—36,  iii.  561—574. 

xxiL  1—12,  iiL  178, 179,  L  6a 

xxiL  la— 18,  iiL  180. 

xxiL  24—30,  iiL  181,  lOa 

xxii.  31—34,  iiL  188. 

xxiiL  6—12,  iiL  221. 

xxiiL  12—25,  iiL  22a 

xxiii.  27 — 31,  iiL  227. 

xxiiL  39-^43,  iiL  228,  iL  84. 

xxiii.  48,  iiL  235. 

xxiii.  53,  iiL  239. 
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LUKE. 

Ch.    vcr.    voL    pag. 

xxiii.  54,  i.  12. 

xxiii.  56,  iii.  239. 

xxiv.  1,  i.  17. 

xxiv.  1—10,  iii.  251,  252. 

xxiv.  12,  iii.  252. 

xxiv.  13—48,  iii.  252—267. 

xxiv.  49—51,  iii  267. 


JOHN. 

i.  1—14,  iii.  67—69,  iL  425. 

i.  15,  ii.  66. 

i.  19-29,  iiL  81. 

i.  31—34,  iii.  73. 

i.  36—50,  iii.  82. 

ii.  1—11,  iii.  83,  ii.  356. 

ii.  13— 25,  iii.  88,  89,  ii.  601. 

iii  1—21,  Ui.  89,  90,  296—319,  il  251. 

iii  23,24,  i...   ^ 
•      I      q  '  J  111.  90. 

IV.  1 — d,    S 

V.  1—18,  iii.  100. 

V.  19—30,  iii.  100,  367—359. 

vl  1—14,  iii  124. 

vi.  14— 33,  iii  124,  125. 

vl34— 71,  iii  126. 

vii.  1—53,  iii.  138—140. 

viil  1 — 11,  iii  141. 

viil  12—59,  iii  143. 

ix-  1—41,  iii  143—145,  il  154. 

X.  1—21,  iii  145. 

X.  22—41,  iii  151—154. 

xl  1—16,  iii  158,  150. 

xi.  17—44,  iii.  158—160. 

xl  45—54,  iii  160,  161,  il  491. 

xil  1—36,  iii.  168— 172,  il  261. 

xiii.  1—19,  iii  181. 

xiii.  23—30,  iii  182,  183. 

xiil  31—36,  iii.  185—187,  327—329. 

xiv.  1—31,  iii  186. 

XV.  1—27,  iii  188. 

xvi.  1—33,  iii.  189. 

^vii.  1—26,  iii  191—197. 

xviii.  1—27,  iii  197—207. 

xviii.  29—38,  iii  218—220. 

xix.  1—24,  iii  222— 227. 

xix.  25—27,  iii.  229,  230. 

xix.  31—37,  iii.  236—237- 

XX.  1—17,  iii.  246—250. 

XX.  19—28,  iii.  256—262. 

xxi.  1—24,  iii.  263—265. 


ACTS. 

I  12—15.  ill  463. 

i.  15—26,  ill  463—466,  212,  il  348. 
ii.  1—46,  iii.  466-469,  307,  401. 
iii.  1—26,  iii  470,  471. 


ACTS. 

Ch.     ver.       toL      pag. 

iv.  1—20,  iii.  471,  472,  30. 

iv.  23—33,  iii.  472,  il  337. 

iv.  34—37,  iii  472,  473. 

v.  1—16,  iii.  474,  68. 

v.  17—42,  iii.  474,  476. 

vl  1—14,  iiL  476,  477- 

vil   1—00,  iii.  477—481,  il  114,  230, 

416. 
viil  1—24,  iii  482, 131. 
viii.  26—40,  iii  482. 
ix.  1—21,  iii  483—487. 
ix.  22—26,  ui-  488. 
ix.  26—29,  iii.  489. 
ix.  31,  iii.  490. 
ix.  32—43,  iii.  491. 
X.  1—48,  iii  491—498,  75. 
xi.  1—26,  iii.  498. 
xii.  1—23,  iii  499—601,  L  89. 
xii.  26,  iii  608. 
xiil  1—62,  ul  608—610,  302. 
xiv.  1—28,  iii  611,  612. 
XV.  1—31,  iii  613—615. 
XV.  36,  41,  iii  6I7. 
xvi.  1—40,  iii  617—619,  106. 
xvil  1 — 15,  iii  619. 
xvil  24—29,  iii.  622—629,  ii.  369. 
xviii  1—22,  iii  631,  632. 

^I'-Ui!'}   iii.  533-^,  107. 

xxl  1 — 14,  iii.  636. 

xxl  16—40,  iii.  636— 63a 

xxil  1—30,  iii  638,  489. 

xxiii.  1—36,  iii  638,  640. 

xxiv.  1—27,  iii  640—642. 

XXV.  1—27,  iii  64a 

xxvi.  1—32,  ul  643,  644,  i.  89. 

ISvHl  1-16,    }   '"•  ^«'  i-  ^- 
xxviil  17 — 31,  iii  646,  646. 


ROMANS. 


i.  3,  il  337. 
iii  9—28,  iii  317- 
iv.  18—22,  il  117. 
vi.  22,  iii  321. 
viii.  6,  7,  ill  300. 
viii.  20,  ii.  4. 
ix.  10—13,  u.  131. 
xi.  33,  iii.  148. 
xii.  17,  iv.  46a 


I.   CORINTHIANS. 

ix.  1—23,  iii.  606,  607. 

X.  13,  iii.  360. 

xi.  23—26,  iii  186. 
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I.    CORINTHIANS. 


Cli.      vcr.     vol.     pag. 

xii.  4— 11,  iii.  289,  290. 

xiii.  1 — 8,  iii.  320. 

xiii.  9—12,  iv.  167. 

XV.  3—7,  iii.  241, 242, 264, 267, 261, 264. 

XV.  32,  33,  iv.  59. 

XV.  17--68,  iii.  242,  U.  5,  iii.  362. 


II.   CORINTHIANS. 

iii.  .3,  iii.  307. 

iii.  7t  6>  iii-  401. 

iv.  4,  iii.  68. 

xi.  14,  iii.  77* 

xii.  1—9,  ii.  199,  ui.  501,  503,  604. 

xiu.  14,  iii.  288. 


II.  TIMOTHY. 


Ch.    Tcr.    ToL    pa^ 
i.  10,  ii.  6. 
iii.  16,  iii.  30. 
iv.  6,  iii.  444. 
iv.  13—16,  iii.  30. 
iv.  17»  iii.  443. 
iv.  18,  iiL  444. 


TITUS. 


ii.  11—14,  iii.  353. 
iii.  6,  iii.  300. 

•    •    ft  ^B  •   •  ^ 

111.  7)  11*  o. 


GALATIANS. 


HEBREWS. 


i.  18,  iii.  488. 
i.  21,  22,  iii.  490. 
iii.  14.  15,  ii.  110. 
iii.  24,  25,  iii.  322. 
iv.  4,  6,  iii.  92. 


EPHESIANS. 


ii.  20-22,  iii.  389. 
v.  18,  ii.  121. 
v.  27,  ii.  366. 


PHILIPriANS. 


ii.  6— 11,  iii.  293,  294. 
ii.  12-15,  iii.  303,  iv.  167. 


i.  5,  ii.  338. 
ii.  11,  iii.  328. 
iii.  1,  ii.  155. 
iv.  15,  iii.  77' 
V.  9,  iii.  327. 
x.  1.  iii.  322. 
X.  5—9,  iii.  327. 
X.  30,  iii.  43a 
X.  33,  iii.  436. 
xi.  1,  ii.  129. 
xi.  3,  i.  310. 
xi.  6,  ii.  93.' 
xi.  7,  ii.  3»-^0. 
xi.  11,  12,  ii.  117. 
xi.  13—16,  ii.  130. 
xi.  17,  iii.  69. 
xii.  16,  iL  132. 
xii.  22,  ii.  130. 


COLOSSIANS. 


i.  18,  iii.  389. 


I.    TIIE88ALONIANS. 


iv.  15-17,  iii.  362. 
V.  23,  ii.  3,  iii.  119. 


II.    THESSALONIANS. 


ii.  7—10,  iii.  362,  613. 


JAMES. 


i.  2—26,  ii.  99,  iiL  80,  350. 

iii.  2,  ii.  391. 

iii.  14— 17,  iii.  384. 


I.    PETER. 


ii.  11,  ii.  4. 

iii.  8,  iii.  32& 

iii.  19,  20,  ii.  38,  SO,  4a 

V.  8,  ii.  5& 


I.  TIMOTHY. 


ii.  U,  15,  ii.  22. 
iii.  16,  iii.  68. 
V.  17,  iii.  401. 
vi.  15.  16,  iii.  292. 


II.   PETER. 


i.  16—19,  ii.  474,  iiL  237- 
i.  20,  21,  iiL  Sa 
iL  4,  5,  iL  39,  101. 
iL6-8,  iLllO,  iiL321. 
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REVELATION. 


I.    JOHN. 


Ch.  ver.  voL  pag. 

ii.  16,  iii.  13,  iii.  77« 

ii.  10,  iii.  453. 

iv.  4,  iii.  352. 

V.  5—8.  iii.  236,  237. 


II.    JOHN. 


iii.  454,  455. 


III.    JOHN. 


iii.  455. 


JUDR. 


4,  iii.  192. 
6—15,  ii.  35,  255. 


REVELATION. 

i.  1—7,  ii.  479,  iii.  578,  679,  652. 

i.  9—20,  iii.  579—582, 

ii.  iii. ;  iii.  582 — 585. 

iv.  1—11,  iii.  585—587. 

V.  1—14,  iii.  588—590. 

vi.  1,  2,  iii.  591,  592,  598. 

vi.  3,  4,  iii.  592,  598. 

vi.  5,  6,  iii.  593,  698. 

vi.  7,  8,  iii.  593,  599. 

vi.  9— 11.  iii.  693.594,  599. 

vi.  12—17,  iii.  594,  600. 

vii.  1—17,  iii.  594,  603. 

viii.  1—5,  iii.  604,  608. 

viii.  6,  iii.  608. 


Ch.  ver.  vol.  pag. 

viii.  7.  iii.  668. 

viii.  8,  9,  iii.  608,  609. 

viii.  10,11,  iii.  609. 

viii.  12,  iii.  609. 

viiL  13,  iii.  610. 

w   1     11      I  iii.  615, 616,  ii.  326. 

IX.  1— 11,     j.  .^  228,  334,  362,  356. 

ix.  12,  iii.  617. 

ix.  13—19,  iii.  617,  6ia 

ix.  20,  21,  iii.  618. 

X.  1— U,  iiL  606— 607. 

xi.  1—13,  iii.  634—644,  ii.  479. 
xii.  1—17,  iii.  633,  634,  696. 

xiii.'^lS,     \    iii.  634,  636,  596. 

xiv.  1 — 6,  iii.  696. 

xiv.  6,  7>  ii.  ^25. 

xiv.  8,  ii.  626,  526. 

xiv.O— 11,  ii.  626,  627. 

xiv.  12,  ii.  627,  iii.  618. 

xiv.  14—16,  iii.  696,  631. 

xiv.  17—20,  iii.  696,  631,  632. 

XV.  1—8,  iii.  606. 

xvi.  I,  2,  iii.  696,  619,  629,  630. 

xvL  3,  iii.  696,  619,  628—^30. 

xvi.  4—7,  iii.  696,  619. 

xvi.  8,  9,  iii.  696,  619. 

xvi.  10, 11,  iii.  695,  619. 

xvi.  12—16,  iiL  696,  620,  632. 

xvi.  17—21,  iii.  696,  620. 

xvii.  1—18,  iii.  636,  636,  696. 

xviii.  1—24,  iii.  696. 

xix.  1—10,  iii.  696. 

xix.  11—21,  iii.  632. 

XX.  1 — 3,  iii.  696. 

XX.  4—10,  iii.  360,  696. 

xS.y,'"^^'  }   iii- 361 »  ^96. 
xxi.  16,  16,  ill.  479. 
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OF 


IMPORTANT  OR  DIFFICULT  WORDS  AND  PHRASES,  ATTEMPTKD 
TO  BE  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WORK. 


A. 


2l^»  Ah,  \Xiy^,  Abba,  iv.  21. 
ApadSwv,  Abiiddony  ii.  326. 
Aborigines — Indigena,  ii.  263. 

D'»ttnn  TX)M,  Aboth  madashim,  ii. 

326. 
Abram^  Abraham,  ii.  116. 
O^K*  Adam,  ii.  6. 

DlNrr  JIK,  ^th  Ha  Adam,  iL  2, 403. 
pTJiJ,  Adon,  iv.  21. 
P^^<^T,  Ha  Adon,  ii.  48«. 
^J"TN,  Adoni,  ii.  401,  402. 

rrrri^  ^v\k  rrriK,  /ehieh  asher 

iE II IE II,  iii.  687. 

5nnNf  Aliaron,  ii.  77. 
K>  i'F.L,  ii.  isa 

^7K,  /Eli,  IEli,  lama  sabaktani,  iii.  231. 
DI^K,  i-Ti^LiM,  ii.  183. 
m^N,  i-ELOii,  i.  367,  ii.  224,  iii.  231. 
D^n^K,  ^Eloiiim,  ii.  224. 

D^n^Krr,  Ha  iELomM,  ii.  387 ;  iv. 

67. 
D^n^N  ^N»  -^L  -^LOiiiM,  ii.  269. 
byOD  blk,  ^FJ  mimaal,  iL  95. 
P^^y  blk*  -^El  Eliun,  ii.  11.3. 
Ch^y  bn*  '^i'  Olam,  ii.  122. 
'n^  ^K,  .ElSadi,  ii.  116. 

D^Dttr    M^K,   iELOHI      SlIAMAIM,    ii. 

469. 
AyaOwv  ayaOutrarog,  iv.  37. 
Ayndovoiui't  iii.  51 1. 


Ayairify  iii.  384. 

Ayairifroc,  iii.  74,  75. 

APNQXTO  OEO,  i.  378,  iii.  0S9— 585. 

AOfivfi,  iiL  525,  iv.  471. 

Ahriman,  iv.  38,  472. 

IVIBD    ^K,  ^i  CryWor,  ^gyp/,  i.  3W. 

AcvirrcirOai,  iv.  167* 

TWl^,  AUhdh,  ItU,  ii  6,  iv.  471. 

Acwycc»i.310. 

AcbivtoCy  iii  575. 

Aldebaran,  ii.  55. 

AX^Ocia,  iii  220. 

Movy  Ovrcov  ry  aXifOti^ ,  iii  98. 

AXfiOtvovTic  tv  ayawyp  iy.  478» 

AXifOwf  6cov  via;  ^v,  iii  234 

AXriTcUy  iv.  8. 

AMda,  iv.  24. 

Alcnu,  iv.  8. 

PDK>  A/iouv,  ^Mira,  iv.  117. 

A/ivj}roc — ArfXcffToc,  iv.  167- 

AyaOtfuif  iii  413. 

AvaKafiyjfWf  iii  533w 

AvoffXivM,  iii  33w 

Ava9x(*^^v^co/uic»  iii  657. 

AvaroXif,  AvaroXai.  i  79^  iii  U 

Avfiyayov  avrov,  iii  208. 

Anobret,  ii  127. 

Avofioc,  iii  613. 

Antaret,  ii  55. 

Ai^cXP'^^oCf  ii-  ^^  iii-  ^^ 
Avcii9cv,  iii  4,  205. 

AfT*  apTi,  iii.  210. 

AwiOToc,  ariarim,  iii.  284. 

Airoypa^if,  awoypafatj  iii  ML 

Avoypo^fffOat,  amypaa^o^ai,  iii  50. 

AfroXiXv/ifvoci  iii  434. 
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ATToWvfitvoi,  ii.  11,  hi.  470. 

AnoWotv  ava^,  ) 

ATTOcriccvacra/iivoi,  iii.  536. 
AirotTTiWta — wfUTrw,  iii.  37- 
AirpotTirog,  iii.  68. 
yfr^o,  i.  239,  iv.  14. 

Apy  oypnfia,    > 

A  \  i    111.  lUil. 

ApyoQ  Aoyog,    > 

Apfiayid$u)v,  iii.  632. 

*Ap'jrayfioCf  iii.  293. 

Artaxerxes^  iv.  89,  185. 

ap%at|f  Tt(T<Tap<7iv,  iii.  492. 

Asilus,  ii.  264. 

A(Tir aoaynvoQt  iii.  425. 

JTI/ltRy,  Ashtaroth,  ii.  113. 
A<rri;p,  i.  240,  ii.  208,  iii.  53. 
A(rrpcifOf  jcvaiv,  ii.  97- 
AroTry  r»;c  ToXfirji^  iv.  223. 
A07/K€  ro  TTvcvfia,  iii.  233. 
cv  a^dapaiq,,  iii.  413. 
AvariSi  iv.  424. 
AvXiy,  iii.  204. 

Avrriy  foem.  avroCf  or  ovrof,  iii.  52. 
Avrox^ovfCj  i«  314,  iii.  526,  iv.  6. 
y)i^»  Aub,  Aob,  or  06.  ii.  325. 
PN,  ^M«,  y/oH,    Un  or  OUf  Aum  or  Om, 
iv.  165. 

")W,  ^/w'-,  C'V,  or  Or,  ii.  108,  199,  iv.  9, 

404. 
■)Dy,  ^/>/*ar,  ii.  78. 
^y,  or  t^j;,  Aish,  ii.  97. 
")W^<,  ^Mwr,  iv.  21. 


B. 


in^*  /?/<««,  or  BaaUf  iv.  3. 

•py^,  Baal,  iv.  21. 

ry  BaaX,  ii.  389. 

Banlzt'hub,  Beelzebub,  ii.  393,  iv.  117- 

B(£X<T(«/i£v,  iv.  3. 

JllDi,  ^rtwoM,  ii.  410. 

BaTTTiatia,  iii.  64,  65. 

BaTrrKTif,  iii.  277- 

"13,  /^rtr,  or  Bor,  i.  289. 

Barrow,  or  Sepulchre,  iv.  150. 

6  BacriXti'g  nji/  /3rt<TiX«(i»v,  &c.  1  ...  ^qo 

BamXiuf /^aciXfwr,  &c.  / 

i?e//oW  ^/«'  w<(i//.'  ii.  475,  iii.  224. 


Berber,  iv.  426. 

BffpovOf  Berythy  iv.  6. 

He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  &c.  ii.  402. 

Blast,  see  Simoom,  ii.  429. 

Bom, first-born,  ii.  337,  iii.  42. 

Brotlier,  sister,  i.  229,  230. 

C.  and  CH. 

Caii,  iv.  427. 

Caliyug,  or  ytt^a,  i.  197- 

Camel — needless  eye,  iii.  157. 

Canaanite,  or  Zealot,  iii.  103. 

Caucabe,  iii.  484. 

>D.  CAi,  ii.  225. 

3313  DO,  Chiun  Chocab,  ii.  416. 

HDD,  Chiniah,   (    ..   ^  «- 

Cp3,  Cluinaph,  i.  430. 
■)S)D>  Caphar,  ii.  87. 
Xapiv  avre  x^P*''0Ci  "i.  70. 
Xapifffiara,  iii.  289. 
6  KprifuxTicrfiog,  ii.  114,  390. 
XpKTTov  paaiXta,  iii.  219. 
Xpovoc  ovic  ifrrai  en,  iii.  605. 


D. 


rDIT  *)31»   Dabar    Iahoh,   ii.   11 4i 

302,  388—390,  616. 
THf  David,  the  beloved,  ii.  413,  iii.  74. 
Aadovxoi,  iv.  164. 
Dagon,  ii.  297»  iv.  11. 
Aaifiiov,  Aaifioviov,  i.  243,  iii.  104,  106, 

620—522,  iv.  96,  116,  122. 
Aatfiovttf  dpfiy  XP^f^^^^t  ^*  ^^^ 
JWin,  Darius,  iv.  22. 
AeStfifvoQ,  iii.  160. 
Deljihis  Oracula  cessant,  iv.  11 7. 
Atififjrtjpf  iv.  471. 
Atiirvov  ytvofitvov,  iii.  181. 
ftera  ro  Stiirvrioat,  iii.  184. 
AiKTiSaifiovia,  iii.  623. 
AiKTi^aipovKrripovQy  iii.  622. 
Desire  of  all  nations,  ii.  472. 
A(a/3aXXa),  iv.  193. 
A(a/3oXoc,  iii.  104,  114. 
Aiaytvonivov  (Tafiparov^  i.  I7. 
Aiafupii^opivai  yXtiKTtrai,  iii.  466. 
Diamichius,  iv.  5. 
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^laTtrayfiivot:,  iii.  610. 

6  AidatTKoXoi  rov  lapatyX,  iii.  89,  260. 

^iSofuvov,  iii.  184. 

AuTTpiovro,  iii.  476. 

Differences  of  giftSy  mitiistriett  and  work- 
ings, iii.  280,  290. 

Disbeliever,  iii.  269. 

Aterrai^w,  iii.  125,  262. 

Distrusting  for  joy,  iii.  266. 

Dog,  ii.  396. 

Dogs,  iii.  129,  342,  433. 

Dragon,  (the  Devil)  ii.  12,  iii.  633,  iv. 
324. 

Av(rKoXa»c,  iii.  7- 


E. 


Egypt,  derivation  of,  i.  368. 

Era  EIMI  'O  QN,  iii  587. 

Era  Kai  'O  HATUP  iv  itTfiiv,  iii.  162. 

El,  Thou  art,  iii.  628. 

El,  If,  or  since,  iii.  77* 

Etpui,  ipeu),  ptu),  iii.  33. 

UxSiKtitng  c/ioi,  &c.  ii.  225,  iii.  437- 

EKOaftpEOfiai,  iii.  134,  248. 

Ek  OtXijfjiaros  avSpoi,  iii.  68. 

Eff  OeXriiuirog  aapKoq,  iii.  68. 

Ec  Tov  ikiKKovTOQ  irpriyfiarog,  iv.  114. 

E^avacrratTiQ,  iii.  360. 

E^aTTOffTiXXio,  iii.  416,  489. 

E|c7rviv(T£,  iii.  233. 

EKty^vU,  iii.  233. 

E^Tjyeofjiai,  iii.  69. 

E^ovdeviy^evoc,  iii.  603. 

Exxwofievov,  iii.  184. 

EXeXei;  low,  iv.  165. 

EX9cuv — ipxofievog,  i.  18. 

E/x7rpo(r9€v,  iii.  66. 

End  of  days,  i.  35. 

Evi<l>v(Tri(rt,  ii.  3,  iii.  268. 

Euri  Kai  via,  i.  24. 

Ev  vapafioXy,  ii.  128. 

Evra<piai,(jjf      S 
ExaXXz/Xoff,  iii.  216. 
E7ri/3«Xtov,  iii.  2<K;. 
ETriyivofcrKuz,  iii.  148. 
ETTiKoXoiffUvov,  iii.  480. 
RniXaiiofitvoi,  iii.  521. 
FiTTtiuifftoc,  iii.  315,  346. 
Ett I nruTfitj,  iii.  33. 
EtpanaK,  ii.  28. 


Eiroirrat,  iv.  167* 

£iro%i|.  Epoch,  i.  82. 

£ra,  L  82. 

■)p2"2'n3^,  £r«6-6o*«-,  L  10,  u.  512. 

EppiOti  ToiQ  apxaiotc,  iii'  330. 

*£raipoc — 0«Xoc,  iii.  34. 

Erapa^ey  iavrov,  iii.  159. 

Ev^voc,  i.  333. 

Evoi  (Tapoi,  iv.  165. 

Evatfifuf,  iii  523. 

Exapf|9av  x<H'<>*'  /uyaXtiv  9^pa»  iii. 
32. 


F. 


Fierce  countenance  of  the  Aomuu,  it  S12, 

423,  610. 
Filling  our  hearts  with /oo<l  and  ghdmeu, 

iii  611,  iv.  165. 
My  days  are  fuljltted,  ii.  135. 
lofulja  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  iiL  S7a 
To/n(^/  all  rightewsnets,  iiL  78,  189. 

G. 

/Mf  Gael,  or  Goel,  ii.  7& 
Gathered  to  their  fathers,  ii.  83. 

Ty-^:i,  Gfl^errf,  i.  368. 

rcyove,  ill  66,  605. 

Ftyovoc,  iii.  106,  58?. 

TivvaTai,  ii.  421. 

Fcvo/icvov,  iii  92. 

Ffiyo/icvot,  i.  246. 

Ttvia,  Ftvoc,  I  242. 

His  generation   who  can    describe  ?   il 

407,408. 
Vfiyiviig,  iv.  24. 

Ov  fill  yivomvTai  Bavarov,  iiL  IS. 
Gethsemane,  garden  of,  iii.  197. 
Get  thee  behind  me,  iii.  80. 
Giants,  iv,  12,2a 
PnO,  CrVAon,  i.  320. 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  iiL  55. 
God tf  this  world,  iiL  81. 
Go  tip  thou  baldhead,  ii.  395. 
Gog,  ii.  205. 

*)9J)t  Gof}har,  Kvwaptovoc,  Cypress,  L 
323. 

Vpa^n,  ill  :W»  69,  94. 

Uaca  ypaffi  Otowwiwrof,  iiL  30. 
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H. 


Let  their  fiabitation  be  desolate,  ii.  348, 

iii.  464. 
rnrTi  Havak^  EvCf  ii.  6. 
]inn,  Hhadash,  i.  23. 
^^in,  Hhebeli,  iii.  468. 
llNlOrT,  Ilhatah,  ii.  28. 
'A^;7C,  Hadts,  ii.  71,  84,  104. 
Dn»  Ham,  i.  354. 
'Ayta  /i}}v;7,  Hogmenay,  i.  51. 

nnDH,  Hhemdoth,  ii.  472. 
'Hyf fiutv,  iv.  99. 
*Hyoi;/i€voc,  ii.  150,  424,  617. 
Ty  Uarovrapxy,  iii.  642. 
'Eoprij  rwv  lou^aMov,  iii.  99. 
D")n,  Hherem,  ii.  289. 
Aip€(rtff,  Heresy,  iii.  408. 
'Erfpo^i^atTKTaXta,  iii.  409. 

^plTT,  HeddeheU  i.  317- 
///;;  awrf  //«-^/i,  ii.  295. 
Heir  of  immortality,  ii.  5. 
Horha  hor,  i.  415. 
£////<•  Aorw,  first,  ii.  498. 
,  second,  ii.  508. 


I. 


TV,  Iaii,  or  Iach,  ii.  183,  ii.  164,  166. 
laKxoQ,  or  Bacchus,  iv.  164,  165,  169. 
laK-^al^ovai,  iv.  169. 

mrP,   Iahoii,  IA12,  or  IQ,  ii.  183,  iv. 
164,  166. 

TX\tV  /IK,  i-Exii  Iahgh,  ii.  120,  121, 
336,  402. 

TViTV  ^J'7N,  Adoni  Iahgh,  ii.  401,402. 

Tr\rv  crh^  bik,  ^el  iELOHiM,  u- 

HOH,  ii.  269. 

r\Mkyi  [D^n'?K]  mm,  uhoh, 

[/KlohimJ  Sabaoth,  ii.  401. 
mm  m.   Iah  Iahoh,  ii.  222. 
lEVli,  Phoeuir.  for  lAQ,  iv.  2,  99. 
iXdjjQfToi,  iii.  132. 
Imposition    of  hands,    at   ordination,   iii. 

392,  394,  476,  482. 
In  if  in,  iv.  167. 
n")\    lonih,  i.  23. 
his,  from  ni^M*  .//vA«//,  iv.  471. 


Islamism,  iv.  281,  314. 

I<,.v  TV  e.v.  *«.  OfV.  »  iii   ^^  253 
I(TO&eoc»  KTayycAoc,        j 

:ipr,  Jacob,  i    "•  ^'^- 

pTO%  /  zhaCf  or  /«aac,  ii.  122. 
Iffropriaai,  iii.  488. 

J. 

Janus,  from  Iah,  i.  45,  ii.  264,  iii.  586. 
Japheth,  lairiTOQ,  L  352,  iv.  379. 
Jeshurun,  iL  238. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the 

Jews,  iii.  228. 
The  just  one,  iii.  666. 
Jegar  Sahadutha,  i.  368. 
Jezrael,  iL  413. 

K. 

Kadesh  Borneo,  i.  401. 

^:  r„"'  1  '^  -^^ 

KaSvTic,  i.  425,  iv.  120. 
Kat,  a  title,  iv.  21.  „^^^^ 

Kai,  «rfX«(T0i|,  iii..605,  606/^ 
Karet^ctfXov,  iii.  619. 
KaraKpiBfitrtTcu^  iii.  284 
KeXa«i/£0ijc  Zeuf,  iv.  427. 
Kijpu?,  Kripv<r<r(a,  iii  37,  283,  iv.  164. 
Khalif,  iv.  327. 

^ap,  A-i&e/,  iv.  97. 

Kibroth  Hatoovah,  i.  403. 

Kick  ogainst  the  pricks,  iii.  484. 

KX(o^£i/ov,  iii.  184. 

KoXXacr^at — »rpo<rfpx€<r0at,  iii.  497. 

KoXTTta,  iv.  3. 

KOr»,  CM,  nA»,  IV.  165,  xxix. 

Koran,  iv.  283. 

Koff^oc,  iii.  79. 

KpovoQ,  iv.  14. 

Kritric,  iii.  284. 

Kvpiat  io^at,  ii.  370. 

KYPIE,  KAPAIOrNQSTA,  iii.  465. 

'O     KYPI02    MOy,    KAI    'O    eEQS 

MOY,  iii.  259. 
KYPIOS  'O  OEOS  'O   nANTOKPA- 

TQP,  iii.  291.' 

l^mD,  Kvpoc,  Cyrus,  iv.  21. 
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L. 

/,  Lamed,  ii.  32. 

AaKTil^iiv  ngoQ  Kevrpa,  iii.  484. 

Aafiliavutf  iv.  97. 

Atjvauca,  iv.  165. 

Lights,  the  Father  of,  iii.  281). 

Litera  authentka,  iii.  20. 

Locusts,  symbolical,  iii.  615,  iv.  322, 328, 

330. 
'O  AOror,  iii.  67. 
•Q  AOroS  TOY  OEOY,  ii.  121. 
AOrOS  OEIOS,  iii.  627. 
•O   AOroS  SOY  HANTOAYNAMOX, 

ii.  180. 
Aoyioraroif  iv.  461. 


M. 

Maccabee,  ii.  661. 

Mayoc,  iii.  65,  iv.  36. 

Magicians  did  so,  iL  166. 

MaJiomet,  Mahammed,  iv.  281. 

Mao/i«ric=666,  iii.  458,  635. 

Mafiuzzimf  iii.  614. 

Maran  atha,  iii.  413. 

Master  counsellor,  iv.  161,  478. 

MaOtjrric  6  aWoQ,  iii.  204. 

Madtinvvart,  iii.  284. 

Mazaroth,  Mazaloth,  ii.  97,  264,  416. 

Medina,  iv.  301. 

UniiUtv,  iv.  166,  172. 

tUtyaXowpaynotrvvfi,  iv.  200,  203. 

McyaXo\^t;;^ta,  iv.  205. 

Melite,  i.  464. 

Y^/D»  Mllitz,  ii.  87. 
M ijXoic,  i.  243. 

Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Peres,  Upar- 
siN,  463,  464. 

rPKD,  Messiah,  XPIXTOS,  ii.  301. 

^UQohia  rtiQ  irXavriQ,    i    ... 

*     ,,  X  >     111.  ooO,  ool. 

rov  CiapoXov,      S 

Mfraliaii'iofifv  tvrtvOtv,  iii.  667,  003. 

Mcra/icXeta,  iii.  212. 

Mtra  TO  5ti7rvrj(Tat,  iii.  184. 

Mtra  TQiig  tjfupac,  i.  21,  22. 

Mia  oaplianav,  i.  20. 

MiciiAF.i.,  ii.  028. 

Passed   through  the  midst  of  thcui,  iii. 

630. 

D'^ICnn^  D^JTDDi  Malihim  Iv  hha- 
dashing  ii.  326. 


TO^D,  Mincha,  iL  2a 
i15lC^>  Mishpat,  ii.  7a 

"PD*  3f4?J^A,  or  Moloch,  iv.  21,  u.  126, 

415. 
MovoCt  iii*  191. 
Moyoycviic.  ii.  123. 
*0   MONOX   AAHOINOX   eE0S»  lit 

191. 
*0   MONOS   AEXnOTHZ   OEOS,  ui- 

19a 
*0  MAK APIOS  KAI  MONOS  AYN AX- 

TH2,iii.  19a 
'O  MONO£  EXON  AOANASIAN,  iii 

19a 
MONOS  XO«OS  OEO£,  iiL  192. 
OYAEIS  AFAOOS  EI  MH  '£I£  *0  OE- 

02,  iii.  194. 
Mu(Tra(,  iv.  167. 


N. 

K^nj,  Nahi,  iv.  21. 

11^,  Neder,  ii.  289. 

T:I1  Nagid,  ii.  424 

tWl^,  Nahask,  ii.  16. 

T/1l2rrr^>  Nehmhtan,  ii  42& 
Naoc,  il  480,  iii.  8a 

TU,  Ar«tr.  ii.  100. 

Tor  Naov  rowrov  XiNrarc,  &c.  iii.  8a 

Necho,  or  Nekus,  iv.  452. 

NijiO,  iVWM,  ill  524,  iv.  471. 

Niv«pa,;uvoc.  1    jj^  „y 

Nimrod,  ii.  47. 

'H  Nivoc,  Nct/eviy,  Nintrek,  L  449,  iv.  19. 

No/iof  iiri  vofiov,  iv.  449. 

Kai  t/vv  core,  iii.  36a 

VvxOnfitpov,  i.  10. 

O. 

'0,  li,  ro,  iii.  67. 
Oucovfiivii,  iii.  48, 79. 

OtOTpOV,  1      . 

OicrpoirXiiKf  /  >»•  264,  26*. 
*0^ooi;(Tioc — 'O/UNoiwioc,  iiL  001. 
Oi/rwc  ^tcacoc  V^f  iii*  234. 
DUiy*  Orebim,  (not  Ravem,)  iL  306. 
OpOpov  /^aOjoff,  i.  17,  iii.  24A. 
Oromasde^,  iv.  39,  472. 


T„  "put.  111.  *i.  "O  noviipof.  iii.  IU,3<U. 

0,.,r-i,J,.  for  iV„  /,«,;,A,  iv,  J44,  JlopfvOflra.  Jif  rfif  ro»«v  .f.oc,  ii 

Cl.rri<,  Iron,  li^-.ihur.  or  .Viftr,  iv.  471.             Ilfiafivripos,  iiL  300,  401. 

0«i..Kq,j..rn,  iii.  M;.  II,>o;(itr«^  iv.    4a 

"'*"'?'"'■■  '"■  -«■''■  'o  npoionic,  iii.  s;. 

O*'  "of^J'"-"'',  >.  Ifi.  llp*oTi  (yiWfo.  iii.  S& 

Q.'.v.C  rof  ftiratoi;,  iii.  4li».  II,.u,roro.oc.  iL  337.  iiL  42, 

"l'""''  '■"'""■  "    *^-  \n5-  Uv0<tv,Pglha,,  ii.  326. 

4-(Xovi|,  iii.  ay. 

/ns-  /''Tfl/,  F.«phroif>.  i.  sia 

I'.    I'H     rs.  ^fXov  rm  XpiaTia—ti',  ill.  Sje. 

,,„,,.             .      ,.„.  *''"^'"'    )  iii.  105, 

ln.l.lii.  tl«.  f„i«t'...  IV,  I.HI.  tlf^V""'"'  J 

I'"""'"-  iii.  -''•^•.  ♦uXa^ijoiiav,  iiL  62(1. 

lluWcif.  li.  |4.  ^qXa^/ilVfi  op«,  ii.  43a 

Il.i(>.,i-0!.-,  Hi,  .->13,  ♦„;(,,  ii.  1 


11. ./.f,,.. 


^Tl'  31  «"*  ■«'•.  '«■■  161- 

Aci^'&i,  Rabbai,  Hatbtati,  iii.  S( 
A<r./  lAoivR  irilh  the  h>1ih<,  iiL 
A-m/atun,  ii,  jM.  418. 
Pqpi,  iii.  33,  40. 
Pq/io  apyov,  iiL  109. 

DV  rm.  R-h  lom.  LL 16. 


411,  S.  SH. 

C,  iii.  an,  Sa)5^™v,  tfu^a^Jora,  L  S 

E,  iii.  541,  524.  laftinrov  ivifwon,  L  I 

Soriai  ii/iipai.  L  37i  iv.  < 
VlNIP.  W«J,  i  S4. 
QHSr.  Sadim.  ii.  S34. 


ii.  J4.'l.  ■.iMl 
I.  iii.  34U,  3. 
\\-,  iiL  37, 


Tl,ouh«..«W.    J   iii-ittaia 

IV.  «  ID.  Atr.  iv.  31. 

Serai,  Sarali.  i.  329, 

S,iraern,  iiL  «I6. 

AicM,  iv.  a 

CptCr,  &r<i/Jk.  ii.  13. 

Satam,  iL  11,  68,  901,  361,  iiL  Ija,  ISl 

Sal^m,  ii.  :i(!J,».  14,  Ml,  401 

.V™..  puiiiihrnpiJl  of,  iL  344. 

Am,  fir  fy;.*™,  U.  90a 

SJ|j«fa>.  iv.  13 

&«.  or  5a,  iii.  433,  44?. 

Sm.  iv.  426. 

S4/9i'XXa,  Sibfl,  iiL  667. 

.Wrarjarf«ft,  iL  431. 

Slice  u  IK  AH,  ii.  34. 


IV- 
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SniLOH,  ii.  155,  157. 
Shinaaff  or  Sennaarf  ii  44. 
Shamahf  Syria,  iv.  119. 
Shishackf  or  Sesac,  i.  258|  iv.  69. 
^b  yDl£^.  Shema-n,  SemeU,  iv.  165. 
IDI^  Sfuunar,  iL  25. 
njnC^,  Shaah,  ii  29. 
7init^»  5Atw/,  ii.  294. 
SX^'^fAf  Schism^  iv.  412. 
SfiUtest  and  Somiiles,  iv.  341. 
Shrub  we  krub,  ii.  278. 
5/iM/  u;7.  ii.  226. 

•T)D»  -Sw/,  iii.  286. 
Sra6l£ic,  iii.  522,  634. 
Srari^p,  iii.  136. 
ErparoTTedoi^f  iii.  29. 
ZrparEvo/avoc,  iii.  ^l,\y.  342. 
£t;//carc\^i}0((Tdf},  iiL  466. 
Svcu)v  caipof,  iii.  172,  173. 
St;/Aj3tj3a^<iiv,  iii.  487. 
SvfX7rp«(T/3i;rfpoc,  iii.  390. 
SitfCoftevot,  iii.  470. 
To  swallow  one's  spittlef  ii.  68. 
Snmmum  honum,  or  chief  good  of  man,   ii. 
366,  370,  iv.  xxvii. 


Ti  cfioi  coi  v/iiv,  ii  350. 

Ti  cfioi  (cai  vol,  iii  83. 

Tt  4/iiv  cat  701,  iiL  105. 

Time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  ii.  620. 

Ttravcct  Titans,  iv.  6. 

11}:,  'TViir,  ii.  222. 

njnSt'  Tsiraah,  ii  264. 
TvfiPoxotia,  iv.  150. 
Tv^fvct  Typftagus,  iv.  24. 
Tv^uiv,  Typhon,  iL  208. 

V. 

1,   f^au,  disjunctive,  iL  289. 
The  Virgin,  iL  419,  iiL  39. 
Vicarius,  ii.  605. 
Still  small  voice,  ii.  390. 
Voice  of  God,  ii.  15. 

U. 

Yc(r«tfc,  'Yc<ra»Ci  L  380,  iv.  426. 
'Y7ro<rrao'ic>  ii.  129. 
'YiroXiiviot/,  iiL  14. 


T.  TH.  TS. 

TapraputoaQ,  iL  39,  101. 

ErapaUv  tavrov,  iiL  159. 

'O  0EO2,  iiL  67. 

TOY  MEPAAOY  OEOY  KAI  SOTH- 

P02  'HMQN,  iiL  353. 
Oioc,  iii.  523. 
To  Oeioi^  ^^ftac,  ii.  359. 
To  Ociov,  iiL  529,  iv.  168. 
E/c  eioBiv,  iv.  460. 
TiKviov,  iiL  185. 
TtKvoyovia,  ii.  22. 
•O  TiOvtjKwe,  iii.  160. 
TeXiioi, 
TiXirti, 
Tirayfiivoi,  iii.  510. 


I }  "■  '^ 


Xerxes,  iv.  138. 


Y. 


Yadavas,  iv.  426. 
Yemen,  Jrahia,  iv.  119. 


Z. 


Zaphnath  Paaneah,  iL  130. 
pT*  Zaken,  ii.  304. 
2121  ^<^&><^  Zimb,  ii.  266,  284. 
ZEYS,  from  lEYO,  iv.  99. 
Z(ua,  iiL  687. 
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